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OTM 2004 General Co-Chairs’ Message 



Dear OnTheMove Participant, or Reader, 



The General Chairs of OnTheMove 2004, Larnaca, Cyprus, are once more proud 
to observe that the conference series we started in Irvine, California in 2002, and 
continued in Catania, Sicily last year, turns out to be a concept that attracts 
a representative selection of today’s research in distributed, heterogeneous yet 
collaborative systems, of which the internet and the WWW are its prime exam- 
ples. 

Indeed, as such large, complex and networked intelligent information systems 
become the focus and norm for computing, it is clear that one needs to address 
and discuss in a single forum the implied software and system issues as well as 
methodological, theoretical and application issues. This is why the OnTheMove 
(OTM) Federated Conferences series covers an increasingly wide yet closely knit 
range of topics such as Data and Web Semantics, Distributed Objects, Web Servi- 
ces, Databases, Workflow, Cooperation, Ubiquity, Interoperability, and Mobility. 
OnTheMove wants to be a primary scientific forum where these aspects for the 
development of Internet- and Intranet-based systems in organisations and for 
e-business are addressed in a quality-controlled, fundamental way. This third, 
2004 edition of the OTM Federated Conferences event therefore again provides 
an opportunity for researchers and practitioners to understand and publish these 
developments within their respective as well as within their broader contexts. 

OTM first of all co-locates three related, complementary and successful main 
conference series: DOA (Distributed Objects and Applications), covering the 
relevant infrastructure-enabling technologies, ODBASE (Ontologies, DataBases 
and Applications of SEmantics) covering Web semantics, XML databases and 
ontologies, and CoopIS (Cooperative Information Systems) covering the applica- 
tion of these technologies in an enterprise context through e.g. workflow systems 
and knowledge management. Each of these three conferences treats its specific 
topics within a framework of (a) theory , (b) conceptual design and development 
and (c) applications, in particular case studies and industrial solutions. 

Following and expanding the example set in 2003, we solicited and selected 
quality workshop proposals to complement the more “archival” nature of the 
main conferences with research results in a number of selected and more “avant 
garde” areas related to the general topic of distributed computing. For instance, 
the so-called Semantic Web has given rise to several novel research areas combi- 
ning linguistics, information systems technology, and artificial intelligence, such 
as the modeling of (legal) regulatory systems and the ubiquitous nature of their 
usage. We were glad to see that in 2004 several of the Catania workshops re- 
emerged with a second edition (notably WoRM and JTRES), and that four other 
workshops could be hosted and successfully organised by their respective propo- 
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sers: GADA, MOIS, WOSE, and INTEROP. We trust that their audiences will 
mutually productively and happily mingle with those of the main conferences. 

A special mention for 2004 is in order for the new Doctoral Symposium 
Workshop where three young post-doc researchers organized an original set-up 
and formula to bring PhD students together and allow them to submit their 
research proposals for selection. A limited number of the submissions and their 
approaches will be independently evaluated by a panel of senior experts at the 
conference, and presented by the students in front of a wider audience. These 
students also got free access to all other parts of the OTM program, and only 
paid a heavily discounted fee for the Doctoral Symposium itself (in fact their 
attendance is largely sponsored by the other participants!). If evaluated as suc- 
cessful, it is the intention of the General Chairs to expand this model in future 
editions of the OTM conferences and so draw in an audience of young researchers 
to the OnTlreMove forum. 

All three main conferences and the associated workshops share the distri- 
buted aspects of modern computing systems, and the resulting application-pull 
created by the Internet and the so-called Semantic Web. For DOA’04, the pri- 
mary emphasis stays on the distributed object infrastructure; for ODBASE’04, 
it has become the knowledge bases and methods required for enabling the use 
of formal semantics, and for CoopIS’04, the topic is on the interaction of such 
technologies and methods with management issues, such as occur in a networ- 
ked organisations. These subject areas naturally overlap and many submissions 
in fact also treat an envisaged mutual impact among them. As for the earlier 
editions, the organizers wanted to stimulate this cross-pollination by a shared 
program of famous keynote speakers: this year we got no less than Roberto 
Cencioni of the EC, Umesh Dayal of HP Labs, Hans Gellersen of Lancaster 
U., and Nicola Guarino of the Italian CNR!. As before we encouraged multiple 
event attendance by providing authors with free access to another conference or 
workshop of their choice. 

We have received a total of 350 submissions for the three conferences and 
approx. 170 in total for the workshops. Not only can we therefore again claim 
success in attracting a representative volume of scientific papers, but such a har- 
vest allows the program committees of course to compose a high quality cross- 
section of worldwide research in the areas covered. In spite of the large number of 
submissions, the Program Chairs of each of the three main conferences decided 
to accept only approximately the same number of papers for presentation and 
publication as in 2002 and 2003 (i.e. average 1 paper out of 4 submitted, not 
counting posters). For the workshops, the acceptance rate varies but was stricter 
than before, about 1 in 2, to 1 in 3 for GADA and WoRM. Also for this reason, 
we decided to separate the proceedings in two books with their own titles, with 
the main proceedings in two volumes, and we are grateful to Springer Verlag 
for their suggestions and collaboration in producing these books. The reviewing 
process by the respective program committees as usual was performed very pro- 
fessionally and each paper in the main conferences was reviewed by at least three 
referees. It may be worthwhile to emphasize that it is an explicit OnTlreMove 
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policy that all conference program committees and chairs make their selections 
completely autonomously from the OTM organization. Continuing an equally 
nice (but admittedly costly) tradition, the OnTlreMove Federated Event orga- 
nisers did decide again to make ALL (sizeable!) proceedings available to ALL 
participants of conferences and workshops, independently of your registration. 

The General Chairs really are especially grateful to all the many people di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in the setup of these federated conferences and in 
doing so made this a success. Few people realise what a large number of people 
have to be involved, and what a huge amount of work, and yes, risk, organi- 
zing an event like OTM entails. In particular we therefore thank our eight main 
conference PC co-chairs (DOA’04: Vinny Cahill, Steve Vinoski, and Werner Vo- 
gels; ODBASE’04: Tiziana Catarci and Katia Sycara; CoopIS’04: Wil van cler 
Aalst, Christoph Bussler, and Avigdor Gal), our 15 workshop PC co-clrairs (An- 
gelo Corsaro, Corrado Santoro, Mustafa Jarrar, Aldo Gangemi, Klaus Turowski, 
Antonia Albani [2x] , Alexios Palinginis, Peter Spyns [2x] , Erik Duval, Pilar Her- 
rero, Maria S. Perez, Monica Scannapieco, Paola Velardi, Herve Panetto, Martin 
Zelm), who together with their many PC members did a superb and professional 
job in selecting the best papers from the large harvest of submissions. We also 
thank our Publicity Chair (Laura Bright) and Publication Chair (Kwong Yuen 
Lai), and of course our overall Workshops Chair (Angelo Corsaro). 

We do hope that the results of this federated scientific event contribute to 
your research and your place in the scientific network... We look forward to see 
you again at next year’s edition! 

August 2004 Robert Meersman, Vrije Universiteit Brussel, Belgium 

Zahir Tari, RMIT University, Australia 
(General Co-Chairs, OnTlreMove 2004) 
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CoopIS 2004 International Conference 
(International Conference on Cooperative 
Information Systems) 

PC Co-chairs’ Message 



We would like to welcome you to the Proceedings of the Twelfth International 
Conference on Cooperative Information Systems (CoopIS 04). As in previous 
years, CoopIS is part of the federated conference On the Move (OTM) to Mean- 
ingful Internet Systems and Ubiquitous Computing, this year taking place in 
Agia Napa, Cyprus, together with the International Symposium on Distributed 
Objects and Applications (DOA) and the International Conference on Ontolo- 
gies, Databases and Applications of Semantics for large-scale Information Sys- 
tems (ODBASE). 

In total, we received 142 submissions, out of which the program commit- 
tee selected 34 as full papers for presentation and publication. In addition, 15 
submissions were accepted as poster to be included in the proceedings. 

The areas of interest continue to cover a wide variety of topics. Core topics 
like databases and workflow management are well represented as well as areas 
like security, peer-to-peer computing and schema integration. In addition, a sig- 
nificant number of papers cover applications indicating the continued interest of 
our community in the use of the research results. 

We would like to thank all authors who submitted and presented papers at 
the conference for their hard work. Also, we would like to thank all conference 
attendees for their engagement at the conference as they together with the au- 
thors represent the CoopIS community. The PC members were terrific as they 
provided almost all reviews in time and provided excellent reviews that allowed 
the selection of the best submissions. The conference organizers provided profes- 
sional management and a flaw-lessly working electronic conference submission 
management system. Thanks to all that have been involved in the management 
for their support. We would like to thank in particular Zahir Tari and Kwong 
Yuen Lai for their professional help and guidance. 



August 2004 Wil van der Aalst, Eindhoven University of Technology, 

The Netherlands 

Christoph Bussler, Digital Enterprise Research Institute, 
National University of Ireland, Ireland 
Avigdor Gal, Technion - Israel Institute of Technology, Israel 
(CoopIS 2004 Program Committee Co-Clrairs) 
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Business Process Optimization 



Umeshwar Dayal 

Hewlett-Packard Labs, Palo Alto, California, USA 



Abstract. Recently, we have seen increasing adoption of business pro- 
cess automation technologies (and emerging standards for business pro- 
cess orchestration) by enterprises, as a means of improving the efficiency 
and quality of their internal operations, as well as their interactions with 
other enterprises and customers as they engage in e-business transac- 
tions. The next phase of evolution is the rise of the intelligent enter- 
prise, which is characterized by being able to adapt its business processes 
quickly to changes in its operating environment. The intelligent enter- 
prise monitors its business processes and the surrounding environment, 
mines the data it collects about the processes to understand how it is 
meeting its business objectives, and it acts to control and optimize its 
operations to meet those business objectives. Decisions are made quickly 
and accurately to modify business processes on the fly, dynamically allo- 
cate resources, prioritize work, or select the best service providers. This 
talk will describe challenges in managing and optimizing the business 
processes of an intelligent enterprise. We will describe technology ap- 
proaches that we are pursuing at HP Labs., the progress we have made, 
and some open research questions. 



Brief Speaker Bio 

Umeshwar Dayal is Director of the Intelligent Enterprise Technologies Labora- 
tory at Hewlett-Packard Laboratories, Palo Alto, California. Umesh has over 25 
years of research experience in data management. His current research interests 
are in data mining, business process management, and decision support tech- 
nologies, especially as applied to e-business. Prior to joining HP Labs., he was a 
senior researcher at DEC’s Cambridge Research Lab., Chief Scientist at Xerox 
Advanced Information Technology and Computer Corporation of America, and 
on the faculty at the University of Texas- Austin, he has published extensively 
and holds several patents in the areas of database systems, transaction manage- 
ment, workflow systems, and data mining. He is on the Editorial Board of four 
international journals, has co-edited two books, and has chaired and served on 
the Program Committees of numerous conferences. He is a member of the Board 
of the VLDB Endowment, a founding member of the Board of the International 
Foundation for Cooperative Information Systems, and a member of the Steering 
Committee of the SIAM Data Mining Conference. In 2001, Umesh and two co- 
authors received the VLDB 10-year Best Paper Award. You can reach him at 
umeshwar . dayal@hp . com. 
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Discovering Workflow Transactional Behavior from 
Event-Based Log 



Walid Gaaloul, Sami Bhiri, and Claude Godart 



LORIA - INRIA - CNRS - UMR 7503 
BP 239, F-54506 Vandceuvre-les-Nancy Cedex, France 
{gaaloul , bhiri , godart }@loria . f r 



Abstract. Previous workflow mining works have concentrated their efforts 
on process behavioral aspects. Although powerful, these proposals are found 
lacking in functionalities and performance when used to discover transactional 
workflow that cannot be seen at the level of behavioral aspects of workflow. 
Their limitations mainly come from their incapacity to discover the transactional 
dependencies between process activities, or activities transactional properties. In 
this paper, we describe mining techniques, which are able to discover a workflow 
model, and to improve its transactional behavior from event logs. We propose an 
algorithm to discover workflow patterns and workflow termination states (WTS). 
Then based on the discovered control flow and set of termination states, we use a 
set of rules to mine the workflow transactional behavior. 

Keywords: Business intelligence. Workflow mining, transactional Workflows, En- 
terprize knowledge discovery, knowledge modelling. 



1 Introduction 

Current workflow management systems (WFMS) which are driven by explicit process 
models offer little aid for the acquisition of workflow models and their adaptation to 
changing requirements [ 1 ] . It is difficult for process engineers to validate a formal process 
model using by only a visual representation of the process. They often agree to a visual 
representation, but when they are confronted with the WFMS implementing the process, 
it often turns out that the system has a different interpretation of the process model than 
they had expected and the process model as it was modelled is rejected. The modelling 
errors are commonly not detected until the workflow model is performed. That is why 
the workflow mining approach proposes techniques to acquire workflow models from 
observations of enacted workflows instances (i.e. workflow log). All workflow activities 
are traced, and logs are passed to workflow mining component which (re)discover the 
workflow model. 

Previous works on workflow mining[2,3,4,5] have restricted themselves to struc- 
tural considerations with limited checks of transactional behavior. Especially, they have 
neglected transactional workflow properties [6], such as transactional dependencies be- 
tween workflow activities, or activity transactional properties. We are convinced that the 
capability of workflow mining to discover workflows transactional features provides a 
significant improvement to WFMS understanding and design. 
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In this paper, we describe mining techniques which are able to discover a workflow 
model, and mine its transactional behavior from its event logs. We propose an algorithm 
to discover workflow patterns and workflow set of termination states (WTS). Then we 
extract from it the process transactional behavior using a set of rules. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents a motivating 
example which shows the interest of mining workflow transactional behavior. Then in 
section 3 we introduce distinctive concepts and some needed prerequisites. Section 4 
overviews our approach which we detail in the next four sections. Section 9 concludes 
and presents some future works. 



2 Motivating Example 



In this section we present a motivating example showing the need for discovering trans- 
actional behavior to detect design gaps and thereafter improve the workflow supporting 
the application. Let us suppose an application for on line purchase of personal computers 
(PC). This application is carried out by the workflow illustrated in the figure 1 . Activities 
in the online PC purchase are described below. 

Customer Requirements Specification ( CRS ): The first activity in the workflow is 
to receive a customer order. This activity allows to acquire the customer requirements 
and then creates a new instance of the workflow. 

Customer Identity Check ( CIC ): The application checks the identity of the cus- 
tomer. 

Payment (P): This activity ensures the payment process by credit card, cheques, ... 
Command Items (Cl): If the on line merchant have not all the computer compo- 
nents, he commands them. 

Computer Assembly (CA): After receiving the required items, this activity ensures 
the computer assembly. 

Send Item (SI): After payment and assembly, the computer is sent to the customer. 

The application enhances its classical control flow by specifying an additional work- 
flow transactional behavior to ensure failures handling. It specifies that (i) CRS, P, Cl 
and CA are sure to complete, (ii) the work of CRS, CA and P can be semantically 
undone and (iii) the work of P and CA (respectively of CRS) will be semantically 
undone when SI (respectively CIC) fails. 

Let suppose now that in reality (by observation of sufficient execution cases) SI 
never fails and P is not sure to complete. This means there is no need for P to be 
compensatable and CA have to be compensated when P fails. 

Classical workflow mining is not able to detect such an anomaly and thereafter to 
improve the workflow model. To overcome this limitation, it is necessary to extend 
workflow mining in such a way to be able to discover workflow transactional behavior 
as a feed back loop to improve the transactional behavior of the workflow model. 
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Fig. 1. An example of workflow involving transactional behavior. 



3 Transactional Workflow 

A transactional workflow, is a workflow that emphasizes transactional behavior for fail- 
ures handling and recovery. Within transactional workflows, we distinguish between the 
control flow and the transactional behavior. 



3.1 Control Flow 

A Workflow process definition is composed of workflow activities . Activities are related 
together to form a control flow via transitions which can be guarded by a control flow 
operator. The control flow dimension is concerned with the partial ordering of activities. 
The activities that need to be executed are identified and the routing of cases along 
these activities is determined. Conditional, sequential, parallel and iterative routing are 
typical structures specified in the control flow dimension. We use workflow patterns [7] 
to express and implement the control flow dimension requirements and functionalities. 

3.2 Transactional Behavior 

Workflow transactional behavior specifies mechanisms for failures handling. It defines 
activity transactional properties and transactional flow (interactions). 



Activities transactional properties: Within transactional workflow, activities empha- 
sizes transactional properties for its characterization and correct usage. The main trans- 
actional properties that we are considering are retriable, compensatable and pivot[ 8]. 
An activity a is said to be retriable ( a r ) iff it is sure to complete, a is said to be compen- 
satable (a cp ) iff its work can be semantically undone. Then, a is said to be pivot ( a p ) iff 
its effect can not be compensated. Back to our example, we note that all activities except 
CIC and SI are specified as retriable, and activities CRS, P and CA are specified as 
compensatable. 
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Transactional flow: A transactional flow defines a set of interactions to ensure failures 
handling. Transactional workflows take advantage of activity transactional properties 
to specialize their transactional interactions. For instance, in our example, we take ad- 
vantage of transactional properties of the activities to precise that CA and P will be 
compensated when SI fails and CRS will be compensated when CIC fails. 

3.3 Workflow Set of Termination States 

The state, at a specific time, of a workflow composed of n activities, is the tuple 
(xi, X 2 , ..., x n ), where a is the state of the activity Oj at this time. The activity 
states that we consider are quite classical initial, aborted, activated, failed, ter- 
minated and compensated. A workflow can have a set of termination states. For 
instance the set of termination states of the workflow given in the section 2 is 
{ (CRS. terminated, CIC. terminated, Rterminated, Cl. terminated, CA.terminated, 

SI. terminated); ( CRS. compensated, CIC.failed, Raborted, Cl. aborted, CA.aborted, 

SI. aborted); (CRS. terminated, CIC. terminated, Pcompensated, Cl. terminated, 

A. compensated, SLf ailed ) } . 

4 Overview of Our Approach 

Mining transactional workflow returns to discover control flow and transactional behav- 
ior. As illustrated in the figure 2, we mainly proceed in two steps. The first one consists 
in the mining of the control flow (section 6) and the set of termination states (section 7) 
from the workflow log. Then, based on the discovered control flow and set of termina- 
tion states, we use a set of rules to mine the workflow transactional behavior (section 8). 
We illustrate the applicability of each one of these mining points through the previous 
example given in section 2. We show there how thanks to this mining we can improve 
the transactional workflow carrying out this application. 




Fig. 2. Overview of our approach 
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5 Workflow Event Log 

Workflows are defined as case-based, i.e., every piece of work is executed for a specific 
case. Many cases can be handled by following the same workflow process definition. 
Routing elements are used to describe sequential, conditional, parallel, and iterative 
routing thus specifying the appropriate route of a case [9,10]. To be completed, workflow 
log should cover all the possible cases (i.e. if a specific routing element can appear in the 
mined workflow model, the log should contain an example of this behavior in at least 
one case). Thus, the completeness of mined workflow model depends on how much the 
log covers all possible dependencies between its activities. 

A workflow log is considered as a set of events streams. Each events stream represents 
a workflow execution. Each event is described by activity identifier, execution time and 
activity state (see Definition 1). 

Definition 1 (Event log). An event log is related to an activity. 

Thus , an event is seen as a triplet event( activity Id, occurTime, activity State), where: 

- (activityld : int) is the ID of the activity concerned with the event, 

- ( occurTime : int) is the execution time, 

- ( activityState : symbol ) is the activity state ( initial, aborted, active, failed, terminated 
and compensated ). 

A workflow log may contain information about thousands of events streams. Since 
there are no causal dependencies between events corresponding to different events 
streams, we can project the workflow log onto a separate events streams without loosing 
any information (see Definition 2). 

Definition 2 (Workflow Event log). A workflow log is considered as a set of events 
streams. Each events stream represents the execution of one case. 

More formally, an events stream is defined as a quadruplet stream: (sequenceLog, 
workflowOccurence, beginTime, endTime) where: 

- (sequenceLog: { event }): is an ordered Event log belonging to an execution of a 
workflow case, 

- (wOccurence : int) is the workflow execution instance number, 

- (beginTime: time) is the moment of log beginning, 

- (endTime: time) is the moment of log end. 

So, workflowLog: {w Streamy stream: 0 <i < number of workflow instantiations} 
is a Workflow Event log where: V wStream.i G workflowLog; wStreanii.wOccurence 
references the same workflow. 

We define WC = {workflowLog} as the set of all workflows logs. 

An example of an events stream stream extracted from our workflow model example 
is given below: 

L = stream(5, 16, [event(CRS, 5, initial), event(CIC, 5, initial), 
event(P,5,initial), event(CI,5,initial), event(CA,5,initial), event(SI, 5, initial), 
event(CRS,8,terminated), event(CIC,10,terminated), event (Cl, 13, terminated), 
event(P, 15, terminated), event(CA,16,failed), event(CA,18,terminated), 
event(SI, 20, terminated)]) 
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We are interesting in extracting workflow patterns that describe control flow within 
processes workflow. Statistical calculus used to discover these patterns (see section 6) 
extract control flow dependencies between workflow activities that are executed with- 
out "exceptions" ( i.e . they reached successfully their terminated state). Because initial 
workflow log contains data relating to the whole life cycle of workflow activity (i.e. 
including all activity states), wee need to filter workflow log and take only the events 
that its state is exclusively terminated (see Definition 3). Note that this is the mini- 
mal information we assume to be present at this point. Any information system using 
transactional systems such as ERP, CRM, or workflow management systems offer this 
information in some form [5]. 

Definition 3 (Log projection). Builds a Workflow Log state projection. 

Work flow Log state '■ — > WC 

wl = {( sL , wO, beginTime , endTime)} —>wl' = {(sL\ wO, beginTime, 
endTime} where sL' C sL andfl e:{event} £ sL’ e.activityState = terminated. 



6 Control Flow Mining 

In this present work, we are exclusively interested in discovering "elementary" workflow 
patterns: Sequence, Parallel split, Synchronization, Exclusive choice, Multiple choices, 
Simple merge and M-out-of-N Join pattern[7]. 

Discovering workflows patterns from event-based log basically involves determining 
the logical dependencies among its activities. Activities dependence is defined as an 
occurrence of one activity directly depending on another activity. We define three types 
of Activities dependence: 

1. Sequential dependence captures the sequencing of activities (Sequence pattern) 
where one activity follows directly one other. 

2. Conditional dependence captures selection, or a choice of one activity from a set 
of activities potentially following ( e.g . exclusive choice pattern) or preceding (e.g. 
Simple Merge pattern) a given activity. 

3. Concurrent dependence captures concurrency in terms of "fork" (e.g. Parallel Split 
pattern) and "join" (e.g. synchronization pattern). 

The main challenge which we cope with is the discovery of the sequential or concur- 
rent nature of joins and splits of these patterns. To reach our goal, we proceed with three 
steps: Step (i) the construction of statistical dependency table. Step (ii) the discovery of 
frequent episodes in log, and Step (iii) the mining of workflow patterns through a set of 
rules. 

6.1 Construction of the the Statistical Dependency Table 

Some numerical representations of event-log are needed for supporting analysis to be 
performed for discovering workflow patterns. The statistical dependency table based 
on a notion of frequency table [11] expresses activities dependencies. The size of this 
table is N*N, where N is the number of activities in mined workflow. The (m,ri) table 
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entry (notation P (min)) is the frequency of the n activity preceding the m activity. For 
example, let A and B two activities in mined workflow; P(B/A)=0.45 expresses that if B 
occurs, 45% of the time A is a previous activity. Note that the construction of statistical 
dependency table is done from terminated log event projection (this projection restrict 
log to executions without "exceptions"). 

If we assume that events stream is exactly correct (i.e., contains no noise) and derives 
from a sequential workflow, as well as the zero entries in statistical dependency table are 
interpreted as signifying independence, the non- zero frequencies frequency table directly 
represent probabilistic dependence relations, and so a causal dependency. But, due to 
the concurrent dependence as we can see in workflow patterns like Synchronization 
pattern. Parallel split pattern and Multiple choice pattern, the events streams represent 
interleaved events sequences from all of concurrent threads. As consequence, an activity 
might not, for some concurrency reasons, depend on the immediate predecessor, but on 
another "indirectly" preceding activity. 

Thus, some entries in statistical dependency table indicates spurious or false depen- 
dencies. To unmask and correct this erroneous frequencies we calculate the frequency 
using a concurrent window, i.e. we will not only consider the events occurred imme- 
diately backwards but also the events covered by the concurrent window. Formally, a 
concurrent window defines a log slide over an events stream (see Definition 4). 

Definition 4 (log window). A log window defines a set of Event logs over an events 
stream S:stream(sLog, wOccurence, bStream, eStream). 

Formally, we define a log window as a triplet window [who g, bWin, eWin), where : 

- (bWin : time) is the moment of the window beginning ( with bStream < bWin) 

- (eWin : time) is the moment of the window end ( with eWin < eStream) 

- wLog C sLog and V e: event where bWin < e.occurTime < bWin => e: event £ 

wLog. 

The time span eWin-bWin is called the width of the window, and it is denoted 
width (window). 

The width of the concurrent window is the maximal duration that a concurrent execu- 
tion can take. It depends on the studied workflow and is estimated by the user. Based on 
that, we construct an events stream partition (see Definition 5). This partition is formed 
by a set of overlapping windows. Each window is built by adding the next event log not 
included in the previous window. After that, we suppress events log which are not in 
concurrent window. Thus, the width of these windows can not be taller than the fixed 
concurrent duration. 

Definition 5 (K-partition). K-partition builds a set of partially overlapping windows 
partition over an events stream. 

K-partition : workflowLog — > ({ window})* 

S : stream( sLog, wOccurence, bStream, eStream) — > {wi : window; l<i<n} 

where: 

- w\.bWin = bStream and w n .eWin=eStream, 

- Vu> : window £ K-partition, width (w)=k, 
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- V i; 0<i<n; Wi+\.wLog{the last e.event in Wi+i.wLog} C Wi.wLog and Wi+i.wLog 
Wi.wLog. 



Based on this definition, we are now able to describe our mining algorithm. Algorithm 
1 computes the activity frequency and algorithm 2 activity dependencies. 

As starting point, we need to calculate, for each activity A in a mined workflow, 
its Statistic frequency (noted #A) from Work flow Log ter minated- It is used then to 
calculate dependency frequency and to discover workflow patterns (see section 6.3). Al- 
gorithm 1 shows how it is computed from workflowLog. Each stream in workflowLog 
are read event by event and corresponding frequency activity are updated. Note that 
indentation is used in the algorithms below to specify the extent of loops and conditional 
statements. 

Algorithm 1 : Statistic activity frequency algorithm 

Input: Wlog : Work flow Log term i nate d( workflowLog), K :width(concurrent win- 
dow) 

output: AFT : #[] 

var 

t_id: int ; 
begin 

for all S: stream in Wlog 

for all e: event in S . sequenceLog 
t_id= e . activityld; 

AFT [t_id] ++; 
endFor 
endFor 

end 

Algorithm 2 computes Statistic activity dependency. It scans the set K-partition 
windows over workflowlog, window by window, and for each window it computes 
for the last activity the frequencies of its preceded activities and the corresponding table 
is updated in consequence. The first window need a particular treatment. The statistic 
activity dependency will be found by dividing each row entry in the previous table by 
the frequency of activity computed in Algorithm 1 . 

Algorithm 2 : Statistic activity dependency algorithm 
Input: Wlog : Work flow Log term inated( workflowLog) 
output: SFD : Statistic activity Dependency Table 

var 

t_reference: int; 
t_preceded : int; 
fWin : window; 
depFreq : int [] [] ; 
freq : int 
begin 

for all win:window in K-partition (Wlog) 
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preference = last_activity (win) /* the function 
last_activity (win) returns the activityld of the 
last event in win.wLog */ 

win = preceded_Events (win) ; /* the function 
preceded_Events (win) returns win without 
the last event*/ 
for all e: event in (win.wLog) 
t_preceded= e . activityld; 
depFreq [t_ref erence] [t_preceded] ++ ; 
endFor 
endFor 

/* particular case: first window*/ 

fWin = f irstwindow(K-partition(Wlog) ) /* return the 
first window*/ 
f win=preceded_Events (f win) 

While (f win.wLog <> null) 

t_ref erence = last_activity (fwin) 

for all e : event in (fwin.wLog— flast_activity (fWin) }) 
t_preceded= e . activityld; 
depFreq [t_ref erence] [t_preceded] ++ ; 
endFor 

f win=preceded_Events (fwin) 
endWhile 

/*Final step: construction of statistical dependency 
table */ 

for all freq=depFreq[t_ref erence] [t_preceded] in depFreq 
P(t_ref erence/t_preceded] =freq/#t_ref erence ; 
endFor 
end 



6.2 Discovering Episodes in Logs 

The statistical dependency table is not sufficient. Some entries can indicate non-zero 
entries that do not correspond to dependencies. For example the events stream given 
in section 5 suggests a sequential dependency between Cl and P activities which is 
incorrect. To deal with this issue, we will use episodes to eliminate this noise and to 
identify correctly workflow patterns. 

Through the discovery of specific episodes in events stream, we can eliminate the 
confusion caused by the concurrence which produces spurious non-zero entries in the 
statistical dependency table. For this reason we are interested in finding recurrent com- 
binations of events, which we call frequent episodes. Our definition of frequent episode 
is a variation of the one from [12], Formally, an episode is a partially ordered collection 
of events occurring together. In our workflow mining technique we need to discover and 
identify K-Parallel and K-serial episodes in Work flow Logterminated events streams 
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projection. The calculus of K-Parallel and K-serial depends on the width of the concur- 
rent window (see Definition 6 and 7). We have adapted an algorithm proposed in [12] to 
find such class of episodes. 

Definition 6 (K-Parallel episodes). 1 1 (t\ , £ 2 ) denotes the K-Parallel relation on ac- 
tivities 1 1 and £2 and can be seen as a relation over workflow activities belonging to the 
same window. 

II(ti, £ 2 ) iff £1 and £ 2 have (i) no time ordering constraints on their respective 
terminated events log and (ii) ift\ and t -2 have events log in an event stream then these 
events log belongs to the same window W and K= width) W). Note that, there can be 
other events occurring between t\ and £ 2 . 



Definition 7 (K-serial episodes). I ( l\ , £ 2 ) denotes the K-serial relation on activities 
£1 and £2 and can be seen as a relation over Workflow activity belonging to the same 
window. 

r(ti, £ 2 ) iff (i) the respective terminated events log ofti and £2 in workflow log 
occur in this order and (ii) if they have events log in an event stream then these events 
log belong to the same window W and K= widthf W). Note there can be other events 
occurring between t\ and £ 2 . 

The K-Parallel and K-serial relations are easy to interpret and they can be discovered 
efficiently from log events stream [12]. Moreover, any complex partially ordered episode 
could be seen as a recursive combination of parallel and serial episodes. 

6.3 Mining of Workflow Patterns 

After the compute of the statistical dependency table and the discovery of episodes, the 
last step will be the identification of workflow patterns through a set a rules. In fact, each 
pattern will be identified by a particular episodes set and statistical tests. Each pattern 
has its own features, which represents its unique identifier. Our algorithm allows, if the 
execution log is completed, the discovery of the whole workflow patterns included in 
the mined workflow. 

We divided the workflows patterns in three categories : sequence, fork and join 
patterns. In the following we will present rules to discover the most interesting workflow 
patterns belonging to these three categories. 

Sequence pattern: In this category we find only the sequence pattern (c.f. table 1). In 
this pattern, the enactment of the activity B depends only on the completion of activity A. 
So we need, in besides of the discovery of T(A,B) episode, statistical tests ( P(B/A ) = 
1 A #B = flA) that ensure the exclusive dependency linking B to A. 

Fork patterns: This category ( c.f. table 2) has a "fork" point where a single thread 

of control splits into multiple threads of control which can be, according to the used 
pattern, executed or not. In the following, we denote p(Bi,B 2 , ..., B n ) the equivalency 
class of II containing { II, ; 0 < i < n}. 
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Table 1. Rules of sequence workflow patterns mining 



Rules : Episodes + Frequencies 


Mining Workflow pattern 


r(A, B) 


Sequence pattern 


(P(B/A) = 1) A (#B = #A) 


A ; b 1 





The causality between the activities A and Bi before and after "fork" point is shared 
by Exclusive Choice, Parallel Split and Multi-choice, the three patterns of this category. 
This causality is ensured by the statistical tests (VO < i < n; P(B.;/A) = 1). The 
Exclusive choice pattern, where one of several branches is chosen after "fork" point, has 
an episode different from Parallel Split and Multi-choice patterns which have the same 
episode. The non-parallelism between II , , in the Exclusive choice pattern are ensured by 
(VO < i,j < n; P(Bi/Bj) = 0). Parallel Split and Multi-choice patterns differentiate 
themselves by the frequencies relation between the activity A and the activities Bi. 
Effectively, only a part of activities are executed in the Multi-choice pattern after "fork" 
point, while all the Bi activities are executed in Parallel Split pattern. 



Join patterns: This category ( c.f. table 3) has a "join" point where a single thread of 
control splits into multiple threads of control. The number of necessary branches for 
the activation of the activity B after the "join" point depends on the used pattern. In 
the following, we denote p(Ai . A 2 , .... A „ ) the equivalency class of 77 containing { A , ; 
0 < i < n}. 

The enactment of activity B after the "join" point in the Synchronization pattern 
requires the execution of all the Ai activities (VO < i < n; P(B/Ai) = 1). In contrary 
of Simple Merge and M-out-of-N-join pattern that have the same episodes different from 
the Synchronization pattern and where the parallelism between the Ai activities can be 
only seen in the M-out-of-N-join pattern (30 < i, j < n; P{Ai/Aj ) ^ 0). 

6.4 Example 

As a working example, let the workflow model in section 2. We will focus on the discovery 
of the synchronization pattern formed by the given CA,P,SI activities. The width of the 
concurrence window infers the inclusion of the activity Cl in our computing statistical 
dependency table and the discovery of episodes. This inclusion will allow us to remove 
any confusion or erroneous deductions. Table 4 presents a fraction of the statistical 
dependency table. 

The episodes discovered in the log are: 

rmcA,P),si) 

Statistic dependency value (bold numbers) and discovered episodes bellow indicates 
that mined workflow contains a synchronization pattern formed by the given C A, P, 
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SI activities. Note that the frequency P(CA/CI) lets us think about the sequential 
pattern which can give an indication about the episodes class that we must find in order 
to identify this pattern. 



7 Mining the Set of Termination States 

In this section, we describe how to mine the set of termination states of a workflow 
from its log. First we give a formal definition of a workflow set of termination states 
denoted WTS (Definition 8). In this definition, we specify also the WTS format used 
in our mining approach. Then we present the algorithm used to mine the WTS from a 
given event log (Algorithm 3). 

Definition 8 (Workflow Termination State WTS). In a workflow execution case, each 
activity has its termination state. It is described by the activity identifier and the ac- 
tivity state. Thus, an activity Terminated State denoted ATS is seen as a couple: ATS = 
(activity id, state), where : 

- (activityld : bit) is the ID of the activity , 

- {(State: symbol )} is the last activity state 
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A Case Terminated State denoted CTS is a set of ATS corresponding to a workflow 
execution case; CTS={ATS}. The set of the workflow termination states denoted WTS 
contains all possible CTS without redundancy; WTS={CTS}. 

The algorithm build the WTS by proceeding as follows: each stream in the log is 
scanned and for each event, the ATS of its corresponding activity is updated by keeping 
only the last state. The Algorithm build for each stream its corresponding CTS. We can 
find many streams with the same CTS. The algorithm build the WTS as a the set of all 
CTSs without redundancy. 

Algorithm 3 : Mining Terminated States Set 
Input: Wlog : (workflowLog) 
output: WTS : (workflow set of termination states) 



activity 


int ; 


courantA 


ATS; 


CourantC 


CTS 


Resul 


WTS; 



begin 

for all S: stream in Wlog 
CourantC=Null ; 
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Table 4. Fraction of the statistical dependency table 



p 


Cl 


CA 


P 


SI 


#CI = 100 


0 


0 


0.36 


0 


#CA = 100 


1 


0 


0.41 


0 


#P = 100 


0.43 


0.29 


0 


If 


#SI = 100 


1 


1 


1 


0 



for all e : event in S . sequenceLog 

courantA . activityld = e . activityld; 
courantA . State= e . activityState ; 

UpdateCTS(CourantC, courantA) ; 

/* the function UpdateCTS updates courantA 
in CourantC */ 

endFor 

WTS = WTS + CourantC; 
endFor 

end 

8 Mining Transactional Behavior 

We define at this level a set of rules [13] allowing to mine workflow transactional beha- 
vior. These rules allow to tailor the activities transactional properties and the transactional 
flow according to the discovered control flow and set of termination states. 

To illustrate the applicability of our rules we go back to the example of PC on line 
purchase. The control flow mining allows to discover the activities sequence order as 
illustrated in the figure 1. We suppose that the mining of the set of termination states 
allows to deduce the following WTS: 

{[(CPS', terminated), ( CIC , terminated), (P, terminated), (Cl, terminated), (C.4, ter- 
minated), (SI, terminated)]; [( CRS , terminated), (CIC, terminated), (P, failed), (Cl, 
terminated), (CA, terminated), (SI, initial)]; [(CRS, compensated), (CIC, failed), (P, 
aborted), (Cl, aborted), (CA, aborted), (SI, aborted)]}. 

Let a be an activity that can be compensated (what means 3 ATS £ WTS \ 
ATS. activity Id = a A ATS. state = compensated ), we extract from the disco- 
vered control flow and WTS the compensation condition of a denoted cpCond(a). 
We can write cpCond(a) in disjunctive normal form; cpCond(a) = V cpCondi(a). 
Then cpCondfa) is one (and not necessary the) compensation condition of a. For in- 
stance for our example, the only activity that can be compensated is CRS and we have 
cpCond(CRS ) = CIC. failed. Below, we introduce our rules to mine the workflow 
transactional behavior. 

V activity a 

1. flATS € WTS | ATS. activity Id = aA ATS. state = failed =>• a is re triable 

2. 3ATS £ WTS | ATS. activity Id = a A ATS. state = failed => a is not 

retriable 
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3. /BATS € WTS | ATS. activity Id = a A ATS. state = compensated => a 

should be not compensatcible and if it is not the case it will never be compensated. 

4. 3ATS € WTS | ATS. activity Id = a A ATS. state = compensated => 

a is compensatable 

A a have to be compensated when one of its compensation conditions occurs 

The first (respectively the second) rule says that if a never fails (respectively can 
fail) then a is (respectively is not) retriable. The third and forth rules allows to deduce 
when an activity a is compensatable and when it will be compensated. 

Back to our example, we can deduce by applying the above rules the following 
transactional behavior: 

- by applying 1 to the all activities except CIC and P we obtain: CRS, Cl, CA and 

SI are retriable. 

- by applying 2 to CIC and P we obtain: CIC and P are not retriable. 

- by applying 3 to the all activities except CRS we obtain: CIC, P, Cl, CA and 

SI should be not compensatable and if it is not the case, they will never be 
compensated. 

- by applying 4 to CRS we obtain: 

CRS is compensatable 

A CRS have to be compensated when CIC fails 

Thanks to this transactional behavior mining, we are able to detect that contrary to 
what is specified, SI never fails and P can fail. These two information allow to improve 
the workflow by: 

1 . omitting the two compensation interaction when SI fails, 

2. specifying that there is no need for P to be compensatable and 

3. adding an interaction ensuring the compensation of CA when P fails 

9 Conclusion and Future Work 

In this paper we have introduced a new workflow mining approach that allows disco- 
vering workflow transactional behavior from event-Based Log. Previous works [2, 3, 4, 5] 
have only been interested in discovering control flows. We proceed in two steps. 

1 . The first one consists in mining workflow patterns and the set of termination states. 
The mining of workflow patterns looks like the mining of control flows. But our 
approach is original regarding other proposed techniques: 

- It assumes a new approach never stated until now that it is characterized by a 
partial discovery of the workflow at its initial phase. Therefore, we can recover 
results of mining patterns workflows even if our log is incomplete; 

- It discovers more complex features with a better specification of "fork" point 
(Exclusive choice, Parallel split and Multi choice patterns) and "join" point 
(Synchronization, Simple merge and M-out-of-N Join patterns); 

- It deals better with concurrency through the introduction "concurrent window"'. 
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- It seems to be more simple in computing. This simplicity will not affect its 
efficiency in treating the concurrent aspect of workflow. 

2. In the second step, based on the discovered control flow and set of termination states, 
we use a set of rules to mine the workflow transactional behavior. 

Thus, our approach allows to detect transactional modelling anomalies and thereafter 
to improve the workflow model and then provides a significant improvement to WFMS 
understanding and design. However, the work described in this paper represents an in- 
itial investigation. In our future works, we hope to discover more complex patterns by 
using more metrics ( e.g . entropy, periodicity, etc.) and by enriching the workflow log. 
We are also interested in the modelling and the discovery of more complex transactio- 
nal characteristics of cooperative workflows (e.g., workflows composition, compensate 
activity, roll-back, etc). 
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Abstract. We consider distributed information systems that are open, 
dynamic and provide access to large numbers of distributed, heteroge- 
neous, autonomous information sources. Most of the work in data medi- 
ator systems has dealt with the problem of finding relevant information 
providers for a request. However, finding relevant requests for informa- 
tion providers is another important side of the mediation problem which 
has not received much attention. In this paper, we address these two sides 
of the problem with a flexible mediation process. Once the qualified in- 
formation providers are identified, our process allows them to express 
their request interests via a bidding mechanism. It also requires to set 
up a requisition policy, because a request must always be answered if 
there are qualified providers. This work does not concern pure market 
mechanisms because we counter-balance the providers’ bids by consid- 
ering their quality wrt a request. We validated our process on a set of 
simulations. The results show that the mediation process supports the 
providers in adequacy with the user expectations, even if they are some- 
times imposed. 



1 Introduction 

We consider distributed information systems that are open, dynamic and provide 
access to large numbers of distributed, heterogeneous, autonomous information 
sources. Information requesters and providers may come in or leave the system 
at any time, because of technical reasons but also because of their own choice. 
Entrance may be motivated by some expected benefits while exit may result from 
disappointment. On one hand, one can estimate that a requester satisfaction is 
a function of the quality of the answers it gets. On the other hand, the reasons 
of a provider’s disapointment are more diverse. It may be for example because it 
never gets interesting requests while it is often solicited for uninteresting ones. 
Thus, it is important for the flexibility of the system to preserve the more possible 
diversity by avoiding the leave of requesters or providers. 

In this context, most of the work in data mediator systems has dealt with the 
problem of finding relevant information providers for a request [20]. However, 
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finding relevant requests for information providers is another important side 
of the mediation problem which has not received much attention. One way to 
proceed is to take the economical mechanisms as a starting point and to assume 
that the mediator asks providers to bid on requests like in an auction mechanism. 
In some way, a provider’s bid on a request, which can be a simple real number, 
expresses its degree of interest in it. This gives a means to compare the providers, 
even if they have very different objectives or preferences. 

However, the use of bids involves several questions. Firstly, should any 
provider bid on any request even if it is unable to answer it ? Obviously not. 
This is why providers capabilities should be taken into account. Secondly, only 
considering bids comes to attach a great importance to the providers and none 
to the requester. So how to get a more balanced view ? To answer this point, we 
introduce a notion of provider’s quality with respect to a request. It represents 
an evaluation of how well the provider could perform and takes into account 
users’ feed-backs. Finally, because bids express an interest, it might occur that 
no provider is interested in a given request. So, should we allow a request not 
to be treated even if some providers have the required capabilities? From our 
viewpoint, no. Some providers should be imposed the request, with an adequate 
counterpart. 

Let us illustrate these underlying intuitions with a travelling problem exam- 
ple scenario. Assume that 1000 travel agencies, naturally competitive, are repre- 
sented by 1000 providers which have advertised their capabilities at a mediator. 
They are free to switch from a mediator to another, or to leave the system. This 
may occur if they do not get the kind of request they want from the mediator or 
the system. Now consider a user who wants to arrange a travel to Alaska. She 
specifies the parameters (dates, departure town, amount of money allocated . . . 
) to her user agent, called the requester in the following, and lets it look for possi- 
bilities. Considering its own capabilities, the requester asks the mediator to find 
4 providers able to arrange travel and accommodation . . . The first job of the 
mediator is to extract providers which can treat the request. This can be done 
using a matchmaking algorithm [12]. Let us say that the resulting list contains 
40 providers (i.e. travel agencies). The next step is to choose 4 among these 40 
which will be given in response to the requester. Here, it is the job of mediation. 
As a preliminary, the mediator has to obtain some pieces of information: 

How well those providers might perform such request? In order to be able 
to answer this question, the mediator has to manage some database including 
information from previous users experiences, benchmarking results . . . , and a 
method to merge all this information in order to obtain an evaluation of the 
quality, let us say a positive number. 

How much those providers are interested in dealing with this request? Only 
providers can answer this question. So, the mediator asks them to make an offer. 
In order to bid, each provider is supposed to consider its objectives and current 
jobs, how well it expects to be dealing with this request . . . , and to combine 
all those parameters using its own strategy. This could be a positive offer if it 
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would like to be in the final selection, or a negative one if it considers that the 
fact of being selected would be prejudicial for it. 

Going back to our scenario, let us assume that in our case, only 3 travel 
agencies wish to treat the request while the others consider it as “disturbing” 
for their own reasons. However the requester asked for four and it is possible to 
satisfy it. The problem is to choose the one over the 37 which will be imposed. 
To do so, the problem is to make “fair” balance between qualities and costs. 
Once the 4 th provider has been chosen, the procedure can go on: sending this 
list to the requester, up to him to manage negotiations with those providers; or, 
sending the request to the selected providers; or anything else depending on the 
global architecture. 

But the mediation process may not be completely over. Indeed, it would be 
unfair to let the requested provider support alone its imposition while the others 
got what they wished. As far as some kind of money is used by providers to bid 
on requests, it is possible to ask some financial participation to all the providers 
able to treat the request: everyone pays and the one which has been imposed gets 
something. This compensation increases the chance of the requested provider to 
obtain what it wishes in the next rounds. 

The entire treatment of this scenario encompasses different aspects. Firstly, 
query planning processes may be required. This problem is adressed in differ- 
ent ways in the litterature [20,19]. Thus, we can indifferently assume that query 
planning is ensured by the mediator, or by the requesters or by any external 
module, without loss of generality. Secondly, the providers advertise their capa- 
bilities at the mediator which must support matchmaking techniques in order to 
match a given request with providers which are able to treat it. Matchmaking 
algorithms have been proposed by several groups [3,12,8,18]. Thus, we do not 
detail this point. Thirdly, the mediator has to evaluate how well the providers 
might perform a given request, under the form of a positive number, called qual- 
ity. This aspect is related to reputation acquisition and several solutions have 
been proposed in the litterature. An overview is provided in [7]. Notice that, 
in order to validate the mediation process we have used some basic acquisition 
mechanisms. 

The core of the problem and the focus of this paper is the definition of the 
mediation process and its validation. That is, given a request, bids and qualities, 
how to define which providers to select and what they have to pay. This problem 
has never been adressed before in this whole generality. There has been much 
work based on pure economics, dealing with bids only. But, to our knowledge, 
there is no work which combines both qualities of the providers and their bids 
and also introduces a requisition process. 

Before going further, let us stress that the money we use is virtual. We could 
either talk of tokens or any other term indicating a mechanism to regulate the 
system. The difficulty is to define the selection of n providers and their invoicing 
in order to get some desired properties. Indeed the intuition is that there must 
be a kind of balance between bids and qualities, resulting in a balance between 
requesters and providers. But there must be also a balance between the different 
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providers. This is why we use the term mediation (and thus mediator) with the 
Merriam- Webster dictionary meaning: intervention between conflicting parties 
to promote reconciliation, settlement, or compromise. 

In this paper, we propose a flexible mediation process which takes into ac- 
count the providers’ interests via a bidding mechanism. The main contribution 
is the definition of the mediation process, within an overall mediation system 
architecture, and its validation through simulation. The paper is organized as 
follows. Section 2 describes the system overall mediation system architecture and 
the mediators main modules. Section 3 describes the mediation process. Section 4 
describes our validation based on simulation. Section 5 discusses related works. 
Section 6 concludes. 



2 Mediation System Architecture 

The global system architecture is described in Figure 1. It is presented with a 
single mediator to process the requests, a number k of requesters and a number 
m of providers, which advertise their capabilities. Of course these two numbers 
vary in the course of time. 




Fig. 1 . Mediation system architecture. 



An important point is the use of provider representatives in order to avoid a 
very significant network traffic. Indeed, request, bid and bill are exchanged be- 
tween the mediator and each representative which are both located on the same 
computer The counterpart of this choice is that each provider has to regularly 
inform its representative of its preferences on the kind of requests it would like 
to get. If the number of requests is important, this choice makes the number of 
exchanged messages decrease. 
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The mediator uses a registration module, because at any time, it must be 
able to welcome a new provider and/or to accept a provider resignation. These 
changes are taken into account after the current mediation. When a new provider 
advertises its capabilities, its application is studied. If it is accepted, the regis- 
tration module updates the capabilities database and it welcomes the provider’s 
representative. Then, regularly, the provider has to update its preferences at its 
representative. When a provider deregisters (or after a long period of inactivity) 
the representative is removed. 

Answers do not appear on Figure 1. In fact, as for querying the providers, 
different options exist, depending on the model of mediation that is needed [3, 
17]. As a consequence, the querying and answers composition modules are placed 
on the requester side or on the mediator. 

Figure 2, represents the mediator’s inner architecture and focuses on the 
selection of providers relevant to a given request where a number n of providers 
is required. We do not mention some additional modules like those in charge of 
the query planning or of the payment, which are less central. The way quality is 
computed as well as the providers’ strategies depend on the application. This is 
why the nature of feed-backs as well as the kind of information in the qualities 
database is not detailed. 




Fig. 2. Mediator’s architecture. 



Each incoming request is first submitted to the matchmaking module, which 
uses the capabilities database to match the request with the providers capabili- 
ties. It computes a set of N providers which are able to treat the request. 

Then the quality evaluation module and the bidding module can be run in 
parallel. The quality evaluation module uses a qualities database which gathers 
feed-backs from providers or other mediators (feed-backs may come in at any 
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time) as well as results from the mediator’s own evaluation of providers (from 
benchmarks or analysis of answers). Given the incoming request, this module 
computes a quality for each of the N providers, and gives back a quality vector 
of positive real numbers. The bidding module is in charge of collecting the bids 
from the N provider representatives. It sends them the requests, waits for the 
bids until a given deadline and returns a bid vector of N real numbers. 

The mediation module uses a two steps process. The first one selects the n 
required providers among the N possible ones. The second one determines the 
invoicing of each of the N providers. Both steps use the quality vector and the 
bid vector. A bill is sent to each representative. This procedure is the core of the 
mediator and is detailed in the next sections. 



3 Mediation Process 

We focus on the case where, from the mediation point of view, any given request 
can be viewed as a single “unit” of work called task. It includes a query together 
with additional information like the sender, the required number of providers 
(noted n) or even some meta-data which characterize the query. Notice that this 
information may be used by the representatives to determine their bids. 

We assume that the matchmaking step has generated a number N of 
providers which are able to treat the request, named 1..N for convenience. The 
quality of those providers is represented by a vector Q[{\ (i £ [1..AT]) taking its 
values in R + . Similarity, the vector B[i] (i £ [1..1V]) represents the providers’ 
bids for the request and its values are in R. The more positive a bid is, the more 
the provider is willing to be selected for the request. Conversely, a negative bid 
means that the provider does not want to treat the request; in that latter case, 
the absolute value of the bid amount represents how much the requisition of 
the provider would cost. We assume that the values of the quality function are 
comparable but not necessarily bounded. The same assumption holds for the 
bids. 

The algorithm in Figure 3 shows the main steps of the mediation process. 
The ranking of the providers (vector R) is based on the notion of level (vector 
L). In the invoicing step, the total amount due by a provider TP[j] is the sum 
of the partial amounts PP[i,j] due to the selection of providers. The details of 
the different notions and calculations are given in the following and illustrated 
by Table 1. 



3.1 Selection of the Providers 



Definition 1. Vector of providers’ levels. 

Vi £ [1 ..N],L[i\ = {B\i\ +e)“ x (Q[i] - l-e) 1 -" 

— (— B[i] + e) w x (Q[i] + e)“ 
with u> G [0..1] and e > 0. 



if B[i] > 0 
otherwise. 



Intuitively, two different notions have to be considered: quality and bid. 
Whatever their values are, no one should be neglected. Hence a weighted sum is 
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{IN : [1..N], Q, B. n } 

{ OUT : selection , TP } 

begin 

for j in [l..A r ] do compute L [j ] ; { Levels of the providers } 
for k <— 1 to N do compute i?[k]; { Rank the providers } 
selection <— R{ 1 . .min (n, N)]; { Select the n best ones } 

{ Invoicing } 

for j in [ 1 . . N ] do 

{ compute j’s total amount due in this mediation } 

TP[j] £- 0; 

for i in selection do 

{ j’s partial amount due to i’s selection } 
compute PP [i ,j ] ; 

TP[j] <- TP[j } + PP[i,j] 

end 



Fig. 3. Mediation algorithm. 



not appropriate. Moreover, the increase of the value of one or the other parame- 
ters should increase the level. This is why a product is used. Parameter oj ensures 
a balance between a provider’s quality and bid. It reflects the relative impor- 
tance that the mediator gives to the providers quality or to their preferences. 
In particular, if ui = 0 (respectively 1) the mediator only takes into account the 
quality (respectively the bid) of a provider. Notice that in all our simulations, up 
to now, we have considered that to is fixed by a human administrator. Parameter 
£, usually set to 1, prevents the level from lowering downto 0 when the bid (resp., 
quality) is equal to 0 whatever the quality (resp. bid) is. In table 1, influence 
of the quality can be seen by comparing p$ and pio for example. Their bids are 
close, but pio gets a higher level because its quality is greater. Conversely, the 
difference between p 4 and ps is obtained by the values of the bids. 

Definition 2. Providers ordering. 

Let r be a request. Relation < r , is defined by : V(i, j) £ [1..IV] , i < r j iff 

1 - L[i\ < L[j], or 

2 - L[i] = L[j] and 

— if lo < 1 — u> (i.e. the quality is more important than the bid) 

• Q[i\ < Q[j\, or 

• Q[i] = Q[j] and (B[i\ < B[j], or B[i\ = B[j ] and i < j ) 

— if ui > 1 — u) (i.e. the bid is more important than the quality) 

• B[i] < B\j], or 

• B[i] = B[j] and ( Q[i } < Q[j], or Q[i] = Q[j] and i < j ) 

— if u) = 1 — U : i < j 

Relation < r , obtained from < r and where equality represents syntactical 
equality of names, is a total order on the set of N providers [6]. It always places 
the providers that want to treat the request before those who do not want to, 
independently of each other. 
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Definition 3. Providers ranking. 

Vfc £ [1..AT] = i iff i £ [1..1V] and |{j : j £ [1..1V] and j < r i}| = k. 

Intuitively, *[1] is the best provider according to ordering < r , U[2] the sec- 
ond, and so on up to R[N\ which is the last. The selection step selects all the n 
best providers, i.e. from i?[l] to R[n]. If there are less than n providers, all of 
them are selected. The complexity of the selection step is 0(Nlog 2 (N)) [6]. 

Table 1 shows the rank obtained by the ten providers. If request r asks for 
three providers (re = 3), P2, Pi, Pio are selected (selection si). If re = 8, all the 
providers with a positive bid are selected as well as pe (selection S2) even if its 
negative bid reflects that it does not want to treat this request. We say that p e 
is imposed the request. 

Table 1. Two examples of selection with ui = 0.6: Si ( n = 3) and S 2 (n = 8) 





Q 


B 


L 


R 


Sl 


TP 


S2 


TP 


Pi 


8 


2 


4.655 


2 


* 


1.201 


* 


0.485 


P2 


2 


10 


6.542 


1 


* 


3.579 


* 


0.485 


P3 


3 


2 


3.366 


5 




0.0 


* 


0.485 


Pi 


1 


5 


3.866 


4 




0.0 


* 


0.485 


PS 


1 


1 


1.999 


6 




0.0 


* 


0.485 


P6 


10 


-3 


-0.880 


8 




0.0 


* 


-4.231 


P7 


8 


-4 


-1.091 


9 




0.0 




0.485 


P8 


20 


-8 


-1.106 


10 




0.0 




0.485 


P9 


0 


1 


1.516 


7 




0.0 


* 


0.485 


P 10 


10 


1 


3.955 


3 


* 


0.926 


* 


0.485 



3.2 Invoicing 

In usual auction mechanisms, invoicing is based on the comparison of the bids 
only. Here, the task is more complicated by the fact that each bid is balanced 
by a quality. Hence we cannot directly compare the bids. This is why a notion 
of theoretical bid of a provider is introduced. 

Theoretical bid. It represents the bid that the provider should make in order to 
get a given level l. We do not consider the same question for the quality. Indeed, 
the provider cannot change its quality as it does for bids. It is the mediator who 
masters the estimated quality, and its judgement can only change in the course 
of time. 

Proposition 1. Let r be a request and let i £ [1..7V] be a provider. If the media- 
tor uses a selection strategy such that w/0 then, the theoretical bid with respect 
to r that i should make to reach level l is : 

B Th (i, l) — a max(((a xl)s (Q[i] + e) ( " “ — e), 0) 
where a = 1, if l > 0, and a = —1 otherwise. 
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This formula is the result of the resolution of the equation L[i\ = l, Q[i ] and 
ui and £ being fixed. With the data from Table 1, according to the Proposition 1, 
provider p 2 has to bid 3.579 in order to obtain the same level as p^s one. Con- 
versely, in order to come to P 2 ’s level, p^ must increase its bid up to 13.414. One 
should notice that the level grows as a function of l (all the other parameters 
being fixed). The definition of theoretical bid enables to specify the invoicing. 
Two cases are considered: competition and requisition. In this latter case, the 
cost of requisition is shared between all the providers which are able to treat the 
request (including those which have not been selected). In other words, when 
some provider is requisitioned, all the others may pay to support its effort. In 
case more than one provider are requested, the total amount due by a provider j 
( TP [j]) is the result of the addition of each requisition cost. To reflect this, the 
notation PP[i,j] (partial invoice corresponding to the selection of provider i ) is 
introduced. To obtain an homogeneous notation this is used in case of requisition 
but also competition as well even if it is not useful in this latter case. 



Partial invoice in the competitive case. In a competitive situation the 
selected provider has made positive bid. Competition is effective when more 
than n providers has done so. The calculation of the invoicing is carried out by 
comparing a selected provider with the best one which has not been selected. 
However, the amount of the invoice is not computed only from the bids. Instead, 
we consider the level of the providers which takes both offer and quality into 
account. Therefore, the partial invoicing of a selected provider corresponds to 
the bid which it should make to get the same level as the best unselected provider 
(theoretical bid). Note also, only selected providers have to pay something. 



Definition 4. The partial invoicing of a provider j € [1..AT] concerning the 
selection of i € [1..1V] in the case B[i] > 0, is: 

B Th (j,L[R[n + 1 }]) if n < N and i — j and B[R[n+ 1]] > 0 
0 else 



PP[i,j } = 



Partial invoice in the requisition case. The situation is a requisition when 
at least a provider, having quoted negative, is selected. The idea is then to 
distribute the cost of the requisition on all the providers able to answer the 
request (and not only on those selected). 



Definition 5. The partial invoicing of a provider j € [1..1V] concerning the 
selection of i € [1..1V] in the case B[i] < 0 is: 

-B Th (i,L[R['nin(n+2,N)]]) if i £ j 

B Th (i, L[R[min(n+ 1, N)]])- gr '‘bT[K[mm(n+ 2 ,Jv)]]) 



PP[i,j } = 



In the first line, the provider, which is not selected, is required to support 
the selected one. In the second line, the amount allocated to the requisitioned 
provider is computed. Even if requisitioned, the provider is asked a given amount. 
In fact, that some provider p a is imposed a request r is supported by all the 
providers. 
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Global invoicing. The total amount owed by each provider is obtained by 
adding the partial bills related to each selectioned provider. Of course, in the 
following, if i is not selected, PP[i,j] = 0. 

Definition 6. The invoicing of every provider j € [1.../V] is defined by: 

TP[j\ = ^ PPM 

i£[l..min(N,n )] 

The complexity of this calculation is &(N x min(N,n)). 

Notice that in a competitive case, the provider never pays more than its own 
bid. In Table 1, selection Si corresponds to a competitive case. The selected 
providers p-\ , P 2 , Pw are the only ones to pay something. Selection S 2 corre- 
sponds to a requisition case (pe)- In that case, all the (ten) providers support 
the financial effort. If, under the same condition, n had been equal to 7, all the 
providers wanting the request would have got it and none of them would have 
been requisitioned. There would have been no invoicing because this is neither 
a competition nor a requisition. 

4 Validation 

We have simulated the mediation process and carried out a series of tests with 
two main objectives in mind. The first one is to evaluate the behaviour of the 
process in the course of time. That is, after several mediations, does the expected 
regulation phenomenon really occurs? The second objective is to evaluate the 
quality of the proposed solution, by comparing it with other selection methods. 

We have already underlined in the paper that we use virtual money, as a 
means of regulation. For the simulations, we had to make some hypothesis about 
the way money circulates. Indeed, in the course of time, the providers spend 
their money in order to get requests and to support the providers which have 
been imposed. The process itself does not provide them any way to earn money. 
However a source of financing is necessary to them, because otherwise, after 
some time, they would become unable to bid positively, just because of a lack 
of credit. We have chosen to associate a bank with the mediator (if there were 
several mediators, there would be as many banks as mediators). Each bank has 
its own currency, and can create money if needed. This choice enables to measure 
the quality of the mediation with more accuracy and independently of the effects 
that a more general economic approach could have (for example, another choice 
could have been to reward any provider which treats a request. Hence each 
provider would have had its own financing source). Thus, in our simulations, in 
the case of a single mediator, the financing of each provider is ensured by the 
mediator in two ways: 

— At the registration step, when the provider is accepted, the mediator’s bank 
creates a given amount of money and gives it to this new participant. When 
a provider quits the system, the corresponding amount of money is progres- 
sively withdrawn by the bank. So, the total amount of money which circulates 
in the system is proportional to the number of registered providers. 
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— In the course of time, the mediator regularly redistributes the money which 
it gained to the providers. Indeed, it can be shown that the mediator never 
looses money in the mediation process, and even tends to earn some (even 
if the amounts are not that high) [6]. So, after some time, it would get all 
the money which it has itself put in circulation. This is why it redistributes 
it to all the providers, dividing equitably the money it has. Note that the 
amount of money that each provider can own is limited 1 . 

Given these assumptions, we have conducted two types of experiments. The first 
series is independent of any particular application. We compare the mediation 
process with a selection procedure that maximizes the system overall utility. The 
second series of tests focuses on a specific application, namely load balancing. It 
compares the mediation process with an optimal load balancing. 



4.1 Comparison with a Selection Based on the System Global 
Utility Maximisation 

Utility functions are commonly used to model the satisfaction of the participants 
in a system. The system global utility is then defined as the sum of the utilities 
of all the participants. Thus a way to select the providers for a given query 
is to choose the solution which maximizes this global utility: for each request, 
the Global Utility Maximisation selection (GUM selection) computes the sum 
of the utilities of all the participants for all the possible allocations and selects 
the one which gives the highest sum. However, maximizing this global utility 
does NOT mean that a majority of participants is satisfied. This is why our 
tests compare the individual utilities in the GUM selection and in the mediation 
process, expecting the latter to satisfy more participants. 

To illustrate the differences between the two processes, we detail the results 
that have been obtained with the following hypothesis: a single requester, al- 
though there would be no change with several ones; a single mediator which 
allocates the requests to ten providers. We have conducted the experiments with 
much more providers, but the graphs rapidly become unreadable because of too 
many curves to represent. There are two kinds of requests [t\ and t- 2 ), each one 
requiring a single provider. 

The utility function of a given provider i, noted U[i], reflects how much it 
wants to treat a request. If it does not get it, the function returns zero. If it 
does get the request, the utility function returns a given number, which, in this 
series of tests, does not evolve in the course of time. The utility of the requester 
is directly function of the quality of the provider which has been selected to 
treat the request (<?[*])• Just as for the utility functions, the quality of the 
providers does not evolve. We do not consider the utility of the mediator because 
it does not have to be satisfied or unsatisfied. It just has to facilitate mediation. 
These parameters are fixed in order to highlight the differences between the two 
procedures. The values are given in Table 2. 

1 This is just to avoid a provider which does nothing, and so does not spend its money, 
to capitalize all the money. 
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Table 2. Providers’ characteristics for comparison with the GUM selection. 
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The GUM selection maximizes n] + U[requester\. The mediation 

process is used with parameter w = 0.5 (which means that quality and bid are 
given the same importance). Each provider i’s representative directly computes 
its bid (-B[i]) from the provider’s utility ([/[*]) and from the money it has. For 
example, provider p± does not want to treat t\ This is reflected by the value of 
the utility function. So, although pi has a good quality, its bid will be negative. 

To compare the GUM selection and the mediation process, for each partici- 
pant we measure the evolution of the difference between the participant’s utility 
in the mediation process and its utility in the GUM selection, in function of 
the number of requests. Thus, in Figures 4 and 5, if the curve is positive, the 
participant’s degree of satisfaction is higher in the mediation process. 
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Fig. 4. Comparison with GUM selection: delta of utilities, providers case. 



The two simulations treat the same requests in the same order. A glance at 
Figure 4 shows that a majority of providers is more satisfied with the mediation 
process than with the GUM selection. With our hypotheses, if provider j is 
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selected, n] + U[requester ] = U[j] + U[requester ] = U\j] + Q[j]. 

Given the data of Table 2, provider p\ (respectively pe) maximizes the system 
global utility for request type t\ (resp. £ 2 )- So the GUM selection only selects p\ 
and pq, and, because they never change their utility function nor their quality, 
they monopolize all the requests. Provider p 6 is very satisfied with the GUM 
selection because it wants request type £2 and gets all the requests of this type. 
This is why the corresponding curve in Figure 4 is the most negative one. On 
the contrary, provider pi does not want to treat request type t\ despite its 
high quality. Thus, it is more satisfied with the mediation process, because the 
GUM selection imposes it to treat all the requests of this type until it decides 
to stop working with this mediator. Around 1200 requests after the begining of 
the mediation, pi indeed leaves the system because it has exceeded its tolerance 
threshold. This departure benefits to p$ which was waiting to treat requests of 
type t\. Accordingly, its curve starts decreasing after 1200 requests. Around 3500 
requests, p 8 ’s curve stops decreasing. This is due to pi which comes back just to 
check that it would still be imposed, and then leaves again. 

The positive curves illustrate that the mediation process allocates the re- 
quests to several providers which have comparable qualities or utilities. This is 
important because, when coming to experiments where those parameters evolve, 
the GUM procedure will take into account those changes with much more diffi- 
culty because it always works with the providers it considered to be the best. 




Fig. 5. Comparison with GUM selection: delta of utilities, requester case. 



Figure 5 shows that while provider pi is selected by the GUM selection, the 
requester is more satisfied with this method than with the mediation process. 
Indeed, p\ has a very good quality (0.95). As soon as pi has left the system 
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with GUM selection and that p\ has been replaced by the curve increases 
and even comes positive. Indeed, for requests of type t\, the mediation process 
selects providers which have a better quality than pg s which is very low (0.15). 
The changes in the curve around 3500 are due to pi temporary presence. 

The results show that considering individual utilities, the mediation process 
is more interesting than the GUM selection for a majority of participants. An 
interesting point is to compare the system global utility in both cases, given that 
the GUM selection maximizes this value. The difference is measured by the ratio 
n N I u(i) + u [requester] ) medProc 

= — — rr . The results show that the ratio varies 

QGj6[i..at] u W + u[requester\) GUM 

between 80% and 92%. So the loss of global utility with the mediation process 
is not that important. 



(£ ie 



4.2 Comparison with an Optimal Load Balancing 

This series of tests considers the same number of providers, requester and medi- 
ator, but it focuses more on the dynamics. There are still two types of requests, 
but the treatment times by the providers differ. Contrary to the preceeding simu- 
lation, all the providers want to treat all the types of requests, prefering the ones 
for which they perform the most rapidly. However they have a load threshold 
over which they do not ask for more requests. 

Table 3 shows the providers characteristics: providers’ load threshold, request 
treatment cost (load), and utility in case of no load (U o), computed directly 
from the minimal time for treating requests. The utilities decrease as function of 
load. The more providers are loaded, the less they want to treat requests. This 
strategy comes to privilege fast answers. Similarily, the utility of the requester is 
also based on answering speed, which corresponds to the providers quality. Like 
in the previous simulation, u> = 0.5 in the mediation process. 



Table 3. Providers’ characteristics for comparison with optimal load balancing. 
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Like before, the curves in Figures 6 express the difference between the par- 
ticipant’s utility in the mediation process and in the optimal load balancing 
solution; as before too, the difference takes into account past utility values. 
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Fig. 6. Delta of utilities with optimal load balancing, providers case. 



In this case too, there are more providers which are satisfied by the mediation 
process than by the optimal load balancing. Providers p§ and p 7 are the only 
ones to prefer the optimal load balancing because they get the requests for which 
they perform best. In the mediation process, other providers with close qualities 
(ps, P 9 and pio) are more requested to treat those same requests, with their 
depends, but without major consequence for the requester. 

Of course, the requester prefers an optimal balancing. However the ratio 
between the requester’s utilities in both processes oscillate between 80% and 
95%. So the degradation in the mediation process is not that important. 



5 Related Work 

In the context of distributed information systems, providing access to large num- 
bers of distributed, heterogeneous information sources can be achieved by data 
mediators, matchmaking based facilitators or market approaches. 

Data mediators rely on distributed database technology [19,20] to allow users 
to transparently query different data sources that are typically “wrapped” to pro- 
vide a uniform interface to a mediator [15]. A mediator decomposes a user query 
into queries for the different data sources and integrates the results, much like a 
distributed database system. To work properly, data mediators require a global 
schema, typically relational or XML, to be designed over all data sources [13]. 
However, maintaining a global schema is difficult when source schemas change 
frequently or heterogeneity increases. Our solution does not require a common 
global schema. Furthermore, data sources are not passive since they can bid for 
requests provided by the mediator. 
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Several types of matchmaking based facilitators have been defined [5,3,8, 
17]. The matchmaking algorithms find the providers which are able to treat 
a given request by matching their capabilities advertisements with the given 
request. Languages to advertise capabilities have been defined[12]. Matchmaking 
algorithms are efficient but the number of selected providers may remain too 
large. Recently, some works have investigating the possibility of reducing it by 
using a notion of quality [18] or word of mouth [1]. The former work clearly 
suggests to first perform classical matchmaking, and then refine the obtained 
selection. This viewpoint is quite similar with our. The facilitator in [18] uses 
track records about each provider. The records are obtained using benchmarks 
and users’ feed-back. Our model uses a simpler representation of quality, which 
is just represented as a number. It can be obtained in a similar way. Our proposal 
strongly differs from these works because the mediation process uses not only 
the providers quality but also their bids for requests, thus allowing them a more 
active participation in the allocation process. 

Mariposa [11] pioneered the use of a market approach for data mediators 
(then called distributed data manager). It uses an economical model for allo- 
cating queries to data sources based on a bidding process. The mediator broker 
selects a set of bids that corresponds to a set of relevant queries and has an ag- 
gregate price and delay under a bid curve provided by the user. However, the me- 
diation procedure is simple and limited. It does not take into account providers’ 
quality and some queries may not get processed although relevant data sources 
exist. The University of Michigan Digital Library (UMDL) project [4] also ex- 
plores the use of auctions to treat requests. But there is no use of quality nor of 
requisition. 

Auctions are widely recognized as a way to manage negotiation among par- 
ticipants. Several kinds of auctions mechanism exist [16,9]. For example, the 
generalized Vickrey auction selects the n best bidders who pay the price offered 
the (n + l) th best bidder. In the purely competitive case our work looks like 
this generalized Vickrey auction, but it pushes generalization further because it 
takes into account the quality factor via ranking and theoretical bid. The medi- 
ation comes back to a generalized Vickrey auction when all the bids are positive, 
u = 1 (i.e. does not take quality into account), and e = 0 (removing the technical 
parameter). If in addition, n = 1, it is a Vickrey auction. 

Multi-attribute auctions [2,14] are another kind of generalization, which help 
finding goods suppliers, without considering requisition. The basic idea is that a 
good is not only qualified by a price but several other attributes like for instance 
quality. Obviously, in that case quality is attached to an item, while it is attached 
to the provider in our work. The technical consequence is that price and quality 
do not evolve the same way at all (for example, in multi-attribute auctions, the 
price increases if quality increases) leading to different formulas. 

Imposition occurs any time a participant is obliged (required) to perform a 
task that it does not want to. The basic idea of fair imposition [10] is that all 
the participants must support the imposed one. The problem is tackled from a 
purely economical viewpoint, each participant sending their cost to perform the 
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task. Fairness is obtained because the invoicing asks all participants to pay the 
same amount and gives a compensation to the imposed one. In the mediation, 
the requisition case generalizes the fair imposition mechanism, with the notion of 
quality and to n selected participants. It comes back to fair imposition [6] when 
n = 1 (only one selected provider), co = 1 (don’t take quality into account), and 
£ = 0 (removing the technical parameter). 

6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we addressed the problem of mediation in large distributed infor- 
mation systems, considering that it does not only consist in finding relevant infor- 
mation providers for requests but also in finding relevant requests for providers. 
Our work brings several contributions: Firstly, we proposed a mediation system 
architecture where the mediator maintains databases about the providers ca- 
pabilities and qualities, collects the providers bids for each request and uses a 
mediation module to select the required number of providers in a balanced way. 
Providers representatives were used to reduce the network load due to bidding. 

Secondly, we proposed a mediation process and detailed both the selection 
and invoicing steps. The difficulty and the originality of this process is to take 
into account both the providers interest and qualities while ensuring that every 
request is satisfied as far as enough providers with the required capabilities are 
present. 

Finally, we have conducted two series of tests, which have illustrated the pro- 
cess behaviour in the course of time. The process shows more flexibility because 
it avoids some providers to monopolize the requests, it gives medium quality 
providers the opportunity to get some requests and so give them some chance to 
improve their quality score. This is why the process can adapt faster to changes 
of the providers behaviour. 

As future work, we plan to confront the mediation with a practical appli- 
cation, in which we can specify the obtention of the quality and the providers’ 
strategies. We also plan to extend the mediation system architecture to sev- 
eral mediators, with auto-specialization according to requesters feed-backs, thus 
forming communities of providers and requesters sharing the same interests. 
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Abstract. Exception handling is a fundamental functionality of workflow 
management systems (WfMS). User involvement in exception handling is 
recognized as critical in various situations due to the unpredictability nature of 
the exceptions that can occur in a running workflow (WF) engine. The problem 
however is how to orchestrate human ad hoc interventions with a minimum 
impact on system integrity. The control flow and data integrity dimensions of 
the impact are analyzed. Our perspective is to allow the maximum latitude 
possible to user interventions while keeping system correctness. We propose a 
solution that uses a WF to guide users handling WF exceptions. Furthermore, 
we extended the WF engine with a propagation mechanism allowing users to 
involve multiple members of the organization in the exception handling WF. 
This solution is implemented in the OpenSymphony (OS) platform. The 
implementation details of the proposed solution in the OS platform are also 
given in the paper. 



1 Introduction 

Exception handling in WfMS is fundamental to react to situations that differ from the 
normal behaviour of the designed processes and is critical to successful 
implementation in real world scenarios [1; 12; 24]. 

There are two types of events that require non-standard WF behaviour [29]: 1) 
some specific requirements of an instance running on the WFMS requiring special 
attention {ad hoc changes); and 2) due to new legislation, strategy or reengineering 
efforts the company has to change the business model ( dynamic or evolutionary 
change). In the former situation, changes have an impact at the instance level, while in 
the later situation a new model is defined for all instances of a specific class. 

Usually, the timing associated with dynamic changes allows proper planning [10]. 
This technique has been deeply studied [2; 4; 10; 15; 23; 25; 29]. 

Our work is focused on ad hoc interventions, where the change cannot be predicted 
in advance nor proper planning is usually feasible. In this type of situations the user 
involvement is carried out on a problem-solving basis [2; 6; 11; 14; 15; 31]. 
Moreover, a coordinated effort among all the persons involved in problem solving is 
crucial to overcome the situation. 
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The problem then is how to involve humans in exception identification and re- 
covery while preserving the WF engine integrity. In this paper we developed an ap- 
proach, introduced in [20], to support such human interventions. The basic solution 
consists in developing a toolkit of identification and recovery components. As a 
toolkit, this approach offers the flexibility, compositionality and extensibility 
necessary to allow humans handling exceptional situations. As a collection of 
individual components, each one must be developed to preserve the WF engine 
integrity. The toolkit exploitation is supported by a special WF dedicated to model 
and control the exception handling process (thus, exception handling is a process [10; 
26]). 

Two fundamental concerns have guided the implementation of this solution. One is 
that data describing the exceptional event is crucial to guide humans through the 
execution of recovery actions. The second issue is that an exception sometimes 
emerges as a series of events that travel throughout the organization, rather than one 
single exceptional event. As a consequence of these two concerns, the implemented 
solution also offers: 

• A situation awareness component, gathering information about the exceptional 
events, implicated processes and engine status. This information may be gathered 
from the system (e.g. event types) and humans involved in the process (e.g. 
characterization of the exceptional event). 

• An exception propagation component, allowing exceptions to propagate within the 
organization to a series of persons that may be involved in the identification and 
recovery actions. One human is always defined as being initially responsible for an 
exception, but can propagate the exception to other persons within the organization. 

In the next section we identify and delimit the scope of our approach. Section 2 
overviews related work. In section 3 we describe the concepts necessary to identify 
exceptions and define recovery actions. Section 4 begins with a brief introduction to 
the OS platform selected to implement the proposed solution and continues with a 
description of how the identification, situation awareness, propagation and recovery 
mechanisms are implemented in the platform. Finally, the last section presents the 
actual status of the project and indicates future work directions. 



2 Scope and Limitations of Ad Hoc Interventions 

Our approach is based on two fundamental assumptions: 1) the ad hoc interventions 
are carried out on a problem solving basis through a coordinated effort of all persons 
in the organization that are able to contribute; 2) the set of interventions permitted to 
users should be, in one way, sufficiently complete to solve the highest number of 
cases in the best possible way and, in the other way, sufficiently correct so that the 
process proceeds under engine control and without errors after the interventions. 

Clearly, the first issue is a matter of Computer Supported Cooperative Work 
(CSCW) and will be critical to the implementation of our framework. Even though 
this matter is not the main objective of this paper, the work developed by [14] gives 
important guidelines on how to improve support to human interventions during 
exception recovery. 

The second issue represents in some way a trade off: the higher the latitude of 
intervention, the higher the probability to have inconsistencies in the WF engine. Our 
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approach was to study a large number of possible interventions and later verify their 
correctness. Before establishing the correctness criteria, we will discuss the various 
perspectives that should be taken into consideration when analyzing WfMS. 

[27] identifies the following WF perspectives: 1) control flow; 2) resource or 
organization; 3) data or information; 4) task or function; and 5) operation or 
application. According to the author’s arguments we will also abstract from resource, 
task and operation perspectives. 

The data perspective will be discussed in more detail since it is a matter of some 
controversy. Our approach also abstracts from the control dimension. In fact, one of 
the primary objectives of WfMS was to remove control flow dependencies over data 
structures [17]. We advocate that any data inconsistencies should be identified and 
dealt within tasks. Moreover, the ad hoc interventions should not be constrained by 
data dependencies, as they can be dealt afterwards at the task level. 

Our approach recognizes that a solid theoretical ground is needed to identify proper 
ad hoc interventions that keep the soundness (as defined in [27]) property of a WF. 
Therefore our focus is on the control perspective. 

The concept of soundness assures that for any case the procedure terminates 
properly, i.e., termination is guaranteed, there are no dangling references, and 
deadlock and live lock are absent. 

The adopted correctness criteria is slightly different from [23]: 

The ad hoc interventions should not introduce any inconsistencies or errors in 
running instances (e.g., deadlocks or live locks). The process should be able to 
terminate without any other interventions under WfMS engine control after the 
interventions are carried out. 

Finally, exceptions that can be anticipated can also be handled with some degree of 
planning and therefore are not the main objective of this work. 



3 Related Work 

Exception handling has been mainly approached with a systemic perspective. The 
foremost solutions were based on variations of the transactional mechanism used in 
database management systems. [32] has a good survey on the different methods used 
by this approach. Some recent solutions [3; 7; 16; 18] deal mainly with anticipated 
events. These approaches are very useful to increase the flexibility of WfMS by 
increasing their ability to adapt to different circumstances. However, a framework to 
support human involvement in solving exceptions has never been proposed in this 
context. 

[14] presents an interaction framework for WF enactment. This framework is 
mostly important for unstructured processes and falls more on the CSCW area than on 
the systemic perspective. We believe that this framework is also important to guide 
human interventions during ad hoc operations. 

[6] has one of the most complete studies of exceptions supporting human 
intervention. Although the cooperation of different users in solving exceptional 
situations is considered a critical issue, a conceptual framework to guide such 
approach is not proposed. We also do not see any evidence of the application of some 
correctness criteria. 
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In [26] a comprehensive model is proposed to deal with all possible types of 
exceptions but, again, a framework to involve the users is unavailable. The 
interventions dealing with unanticipated events are not presented as well. 



4 Exception Handling 

The exception handling process is divided in two phases: 1) exception identification; 
and 2) ad hoc interventions necessary to restore the system to a coherent state. 

The next section describes the mechanisms necessary to identify the different 
classes of exceptions. The data structure that describes an exception is also detailed. 
The following section describes the exception recovery model and tools implemented 
to perform ad hoc interventions. 



4.1 Exception Identification 

There are several ways to identify exceptions in WF, according to different per- 
spectives that one may apply to the problematic situation (the reader may find some 
orthogonal criteria for exceptions classification in the related literature [5; 8; 20; 24]). 
In particular, one may consider a system perspective and assume that an exception 
triggers an exceptional event in the system. On the other hand, some types of 
exceptions cannot be identified by the system and must be triggered by humans or 
external applications [5; 13]. The following classes of exceptional events are defined: 

• Data events - Identified within the task that generates an error condition. Data 
events, even though identified within a particular instance, can affect a collection 
of instances (e.g., detection of the same trip being booked twice for the same 
client). 

• Temporal events - Triggered on the occurrence of a given time stamp. Temporal 
events may be further classified into: timestamps, periodic and interval. 
Timestamps occur when a completion date associated with a task is not re- 
spected; periodic events occur on a determined periodical sequence (e.g., every 
morning at 9:00); and interval events are associated to time constraints between 
two tasks, e.g., the maximum time allowed after task 1 finishes before task n 
starts. 

• WF events - Triggered during task or process start/end operations. Examples: a 
deadlock situation or a loop being executed more than expected. 

• External events - These events are triggered from external sources. Example: a 
user cancels a given order. 

• Noncompliance events - Triggered whenever the system cannot handle the 
process due to differences between modeled tasks and reality. 

• System/application events - Triggered when the system is not able to recover 
from lower level failures, such as database or network failures (lower level 
failures are propagated as semantic failures [9]). 

The post-functions defined by the WfMC [33] are used to identify the presence of 
data events upon completion of a given task. On the presence of a data error, the WF 
engine automatically triggers the event and instantiates the exception recovery WF. 
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We will now describe separately the identification mechanism for the three differ- 
ent classes of temporal events. 

The method used to identify the interval class, is depicted in Figure 1 using the 
Petri net notation [28]. Assume that the WF designer would like to define a time 
interval constraint between tasks 1 and n in Figure 1 .a. Figure 1 .b shows how the WF 
specification has been changed to incorporate that constraint. If task n is executed 
before tl fires, the constraint was respected and no temporal event is triggered. 
However, if tl fires before task n , a token is placed on p2 and the system triggers an 
exceptional event. The transition t2 implements the same task as task n and is inserted 
in the specification to assure that the WF execution will not stop on task n if a temporal 
event is triggered. 




Fig. 1. Identification mechanism for the interval class 

The firing of tl will instantiate the exception recovery WF. The running workflow 
can be suspended or allowed to continue depending on the specific application. 

For the timestamp class we use a similar scheme, where task, is the initial task and 
task n is the task identified in the timestamp. In this situation the timer is fired when 
the predefined date/time is reached. The exception recovery WF is instantiated as in 
the above example. 

Figure 2 shows the implementation of the trigger mechanism for the periodical 
class. The original model is shown at the top where task, is the first task of the WF 
and task, is the last one. The place pi and transition tl where inserted to implement 
the periodical class. While the WF instance is running, the timer is also running. 
When the timeout is reached, one periodical event is triggered and the timer is 
restarted. The timer stops with the firing of the last transition in the WF. Once again, 
the transition tl instantiates the exception recovery WF. 



Task 1 Task n 




Fig. 2. Identification mechanism for the periodical class 

To identify a WF event, a special condition must be inserted in the pre-functions or 
post-functions of every task that the WF modeler wants to monitor. 

The external events are a particular category of events, because they cannot be de- 
tected by the system, as mentioned before. Thus, this type of event must be triggered 
by a human or external application. 
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The noncompliance events correspond to situations where the desired process ei- 
ther deviates from the model (by requiring some special treatment) or the model is not 
applicable to a particular context. In this type of situation the system requires some 
additional information regarding the model, i.e. additional tasks, tasks that should be 
modified or removed from the model, etc. Due to the intrinsic nature of these events, 
they are dependent of the specific context, which must be assessed by a human. 
Furthermore, these events may affect several tasks and processes. 

Finally, the system/application events have characteristics similar to external 
events [19], although, in some circumstances, the exception may be automatically 
identified, e.g., the system is able to identify that a database server stopped without 
requiring human intervention. 

Besides the trigger mechanism described above, we should now discuss the in- 
formation that the system may associate to exceptional events. In this respect one 
should consider the following parameters: 

1 . Affected instance(s) -list of the affected WF instances. 

2. Affected task(s) - identification of one or several tasks where the exception was 
identified. For instance, interval events and WF events are associated with one 
single task while data events may be associated with several tasks. 

3. Data structures that characterize data events. 

4. Expired timers, for temporal events in general. 

5. Event categorization - classification of the event, as previously described. 

6. A brief textual description of the event. This information applies to external events 
triggered by humans. 

7. Model deviations - this applies to noncompliance events, and identifies a list of 
tasks that should be inserted, modified or removed. 

We may also consider the following additional parameters: 

8. Root cause - textual description, produced by a human, with the perceived root 
cause for an exception. 

9. Person responsible - someone that may be responsible for the exception. This 
person may be selected by the system, from the list of persons associated to 
affected tasks, or selected by a human, as with the root cause mentioned above. 

10. Impact - for every affected instance, the system may also provide information 
about deadlines and potential impact to the organization (based on metrics such as 
the diversity and number of affected tasks). 

From the above list of items, the event categorization, affected tasks (at least one) 
and person responsible are mandatory. 

It is now time to move forward from exception identification to recovery. 



4.2 Exception Recovery 

When an exceptional event is triggered, the system instantiates the WF recovery proc- 
ess modelled in Figure 3 and passes the several parameters identified in the previous 
section to the components described in this section. 
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There are two alternative ways to instantiate this process: either by system detec- 
tion or by user insertion. They have been separated because these two tasks initialize 
the recovery process in different ways. The system detection task is used with the 
following event types: data, temporal, workflow, and system/application events. The 
user insertion task is used with external, noncompliance and system/application 
events (note that system/application events may be either identified by the system or 
by a human). 

In both cases, the person responsible must have been identified, because that is the 
person who will be requested to execute the next action in the WF recovery process: 
edit exception info. 

The purpose of this task is to specify some event parameters that the system was 
not able to specify, or should be redefined by a human (because human knows more 
about the context). E.g., the root cause falls in the first case, while the list of affected 
instances and person responsible fall in the second case. This task is supported by the 
Exception Information Component, which has a User Interface (UI) and implements 
the several mechanisms necessary to identify exceptional events and interface with 
the WF engine (e.g., access timers and process variables, or obtain the list of affected 
instances). 

After this task the system enters in four parallel threads: 

• Exception propagation; 

• Affected instances; 

• Situation awareness; and 

• Apply recovery actions. 

The exception propagation task allows the person responsible to propagate the 
event to one or several persons. This task is supported by the Exception Propagation 
Component, which besides other functionality, implements the propagation 
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mechanism by replicating exceptional events (i.e., no new events are generated, they 
are simply replicated) and stores the propagation history in a database. 

During the situation awareness task, the person responsible can analyze previous 
propagations and all parameters associated to the exceptional event. Currently, the 
Situation Awareness Component implementing this functionality is basically a UI that 
transforms data provided by other components into a human readable format 
(although additional functionality has been conceived to relate this data with other in- 
formation that may be available in organizational databases). 

In the affected instances loop, the person responsible either selects WF instances 
one-by-one, if the scope is defined and limited, or selects the whole collection of WF 
instances from one process and associates to the exception. To select the affected in- 
stances one-by-one, the person responsible can navigate through the list of WF 
instances running in the WF engine. The user can also dissociate WF instance(s) 
previously affected to the exception. However, a WF instance cannot be dissociated if 
one of the recovery actions, apart from suspend/reinitialize, has been executed over it. 
The person responsible can also navigate through the list of processes running in the 
WF engine. The Situation Awareness Component also implements this functionality. 

The recovery actions loop is where recovery actions may be executed on the se- 
lected WF instance(s). The person responsible first selects the WF instance(s) and 
then chooses one of the available actions. The Toolkit Component currently 
implements the following list of actions: 

• Suspend/reinitialize instance(s); 

• Ad hoc refinement; 

• Forward and backward jumps; 

• Terminate instance(s); 

• Move operation; and 

• Ad hoc extension. 

Using the suspend/reinitialize action, the person responsible can suspend the 
execution of a specific instance(s). Later on, by issuing another action, the instance(s) 
can be set to the running state. During the suspended state no tasks can be initiated. 
However, the tasks that already have started are not aborted by the system. The per- 
sons attached to those tasks are informed of the situation. These operations are not 
restricted since they do not affect the correctness criteria. 

Using the ad hoc refinement action, the person responsible can perform a set of 
atomic activities from the list of standard WF activities, e.g., making a phone call, 
sending an email or writing a letter. The list of standard activities is currently small 
but expected to grow during system tests. 

Still considering ad hoc refinement, another list is made available to the person re- 
sponsible with all tasks defined in the affected process. The person responsible can 
then execute a task that was not yet executed, or repeat the execution of a task already 
executed. If a task is executed in advance and the user does not want to execute it 
twice, a marking mechanism is implemented that forces the task to be skipped when 
reached under model execution. The ad hoc refinement is not restricted. Based on 
[29], a parallel thread can be initiated, executing other tasks, while preserving the 
soundness of the final model. Furthermore, this is a valid transfer rule with no 
deadlocks and proper completion. 

Backward jump skips to a previous step, while foiward jump skips forward to 
another step in the WF instance. 
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As in [22], only backward jumps to actions in the history of the running instance 
will be allowed. However, since we advocate that the WF control evolution should be 
independent from WF data, we allow jumps to actions prior to loop iterations. We 
assume that tasks within and prior to the loop always assure the intended behavior of 
the loop control variables. 

On the other hand, on the jump 1 in Figure 4, the system reaches a deadlock on S 5 
because S 3 does not have any token. Only jump 2 is correct. To avoid this type of 
problem, the two rules of the following criteria must be satisfied: 1) the subnet 
starting at the destination place of the jump and finishing at the original place can be 
isolated (including every node in every branch leading from the start place to the end 
and every arc that finish or start on those nodes); 2) the isolated subnet is sound. The 
application of this rule follows from theorem 3, statement 3 in [27]. 




Fig. 4. Backward jump before AND-Splits 



The two different ways to implement forward jumps are shown in figure 5. As in 
[22]: either the tasks in between are aborted (Figure 5. a) or executed in parallel with 
the tasks starting at the jump place (Figure 5.b). 

If the tasks are aborted, the actual token is changed to the new place. A check must 
be done to assure that the system does not run into a deadlock or live lock situation. 
Like in backward jumps, we restrict the jump to the condition that the subnet from the 
origin of the jump to the target can be delimited and are sound. 

On the other hand, if the tasks are executed in parallel, an AND-Split is inserted on 
the transition before S, (not show in Figure 5 for simplicity) and a task T m (Figure 5.b) 
must be selected to synchronize the two parallel threads. The arc from T n to S n is 
removed and an AND-Join is inserted on task T m with arcs from S ml and a newly 
created place S t . This functionality requires modifying the model. 

Figure 5 uses linear execution for simplicity. However, the operation will only be 
allowed if the subnets delimited from S, to S n _ and S n to S nv (subnets as defined 
above) are sound. This statement can be proved from the properties of soundness. 

To implement forward task execution (as described in [22]), the person responsible 
can use ad hoc refinement to execute the task and mark the tasks to be skipped (as 
mentioned before). This way, the task is executed during exception handling and 
skipped whenever reached during standard execution of the model. 
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Fig. 5. Forward jump, a) abort tasks; b) parallel execution 



To terminate an instance is to change a WF instance to the end state. No more 
actions will be executed on that instance. 

The move operation moves a block in the process to a new location, keeping the 
remainder of the model unchanged. This change can only be executed if the final 
model is sound. Moreover, depending on the state of the instance, this operation can 
have different impact; hence, if there is more than 1 instance affected by this change, 
the dynamic change bug (as introduced in [11]) must be taken into consideration [29] . 
Our approach is to group instances according to their current state and apply different 
operations over each group. 

Ad hoc extensions have a broader scope and a deeper impact on WF instance(s), 
since the person responsible can select an alternative path or choose a whole new 
model. On the alternative path scenario, we impose the restriction that only one thread 
is being executed on the instance. A check is made on the soundness property of the 
new path. If there is more than one instance affected, the change operation can be 
applied only to those instances with tokens on the same places. Our approach is to 
group instances as in the previous situation. 

For the new model situation, a correspondence must be established between every 
place where the current instance has a token and a place in the new model (called 
destination places from now on). To check consistency, a new place is inserted in the 
new model with an arc to an AND-Split. This new AND-Split will have arcs for every 
destination place. If this model is sound, the operation can be carried out. As in the 
previous situations, the dynamic change bug must be taken into consideration when 
several instances are affected. If the change cannot be performed to all instances, 
different change operations (for different target models) will be carried out. Some 
special care will have to be taken on backward jumps after this operation: no further 
backward jumps to destinations in the old sub-model should be allowed. 

Once the recovery actions are executed and the system is back to a coherent state, 
the system executes the last transition, place the system back in running mode, and the 
exception handling is complete. 
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5 Implementation in the OpenSymphony Platform 

The adopted OS is an open source platform that implements a WF engine, user and 
role validation, a timer component, persistence store of WF application data and Web 
interfaces. All components are developed in Java and run over a Servlet container. 
WF models are stored in XML files. 

The next section introduces the platform and the two following sections describe 
the implementation of exception identification and recovery. 




Fig. 6. OpenSymphony referential model 



5.1 OpenSymphony Platform 

The “osworkflow” component of the OS platform implements the WF engine. This 
component stores the WF relevant data in a RDBMS. Figure 6 represents the 
complete set of tables and their relationships in the OS referential model. 

The main table, OS_WFENTRY, after the workflow instance has been initialized, 
is shown in Figure 7. The ID field is the key for the WF instance, the NAME is the 
file with the model, and STATE indicates whether this instance is activated, sus- 
pended or completed. 



ID 


| NAME | 


STATE 








32 


| example, xml | 


Activated 









Fig. 7. OS_WFENTRY table after the example initialization 



When a new instance is created, the WF engine inserts a new row in the table with 
a generated ID field and the file name selected by the caller. After successfully execu- 
tion of the initialization tasks, the field STATE is set to activated. 

An example of the sequence of methods to create a workflow instance is: 
Workflow wf = new BasicWorkf low (username) ; 
long id = wf . initialize (" example " , initAction, mapls) 
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The first method initializes the class and sets an internal variable with the 
username of the user logged in the system. The second method creates and initializes 
the new instance. The first parameter is the name of the XML file with the model, the 
initAction variable indicates the number of the action to be executed, and mapls 
is a set of key to value pairs used by the action. 

In the OS platform states are named steps. For every step there is a list with the 
actions available for execution. Figure 8 shows the typical hierarchical organization 
of a step with a listing of actions 1 to n. The elements of action 1 are also shown. The 
step in Figure 8 is the initial step for the WF and is named “initial actions”. For the 
remaining steps in an OS model, the upper element has a NAME and ID that uniquely 
identify the step within the model (replacing the “initial actions” tag in the Figure 8). 



initial actions 



action id =“1” 




action id =“n” 








Fig. 8. Hierarchical organization of a step in the OS platform 



To initialize the WF using action ID 1, the variable initAction must be equal 
to 1 in the wf . initialize method. 

As represented in Figure 8, one action can contain four distinct elements: restrict- 
to, p re -functions, results, and post-functions. 

The restrict-to element is composed by a series of conditions that must be evalu- 
ated to true to allow the execution of the action, e.g., only users that belong to a given 
role can execute that action. 

After evaluating the conditions, the engine executes the pre-functions. They can 
implement tasks and set variables before the state transition takes place. 

The next element is named results and is used to control the transition, i.e., the next 
step for the WF instance. Each element results can have 0 or more conditional results 
elements but must have at least one unconditional result element [21], This structure 
can be compared to a “case” statement in a typical programming language where the 
element “case else” is mandatory. The first conditional element that is evaluated to 
true is executed. If none of the conditional elements is true the unconditional element 
is executed. 

Let us assume that there are no conditional elements in action 1 and the 
unconditional element is: 

<unconditional-result old-status= "Finished" 

status="Run" step="l" owner=" $ (caller) " /> 
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The unconditional result indicates to the WF engine the number of the next step 
and a set of values to be stored in the database. This information is usually referred as 
WF relevant data [33] and will be described bellow. 

After the transition takes place, the post-functions are executed (e.g., send an email 
to a user indicating that the action in the new step of the WF instance is ready to be 
executed). 

To store the information about the current states of the various WF instances 
running on the system, the OS uses the table OS_CURRENTSTEP. Figure 9 lists the 
table field values after the successful initialization using action 1. The ID field is the 
key of this table that is automatically generated and ENTRY_ID is the foreign key to 
reference the WF entry table. The fields STEP_ID, OWNER, and STATUS reflect the 
attributes specified in the unconditional result element. The OWNER field is 
specified in the attribute owner and, assuming the username that triggered the ini- 
tialization process was “Joao”, is the value shown in Figure 9. The state assumed by 
the WF instance after the transition takes place is stored in the STEP_ID field and is 
defined in the attribute step (1 in the example). Finally, the attribute status specifies 
the field STATUS of the table and can assume any value. 
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Fig. 9. OS_CURRENTSTEP table after the example initialization 

The fields ACTION_ID, FINISH_DATE, and CALLER are set to null because 
they will be used when the next action, executed on step 1, is performed. The 
DUE_DATE field could have been used to set the desired due date for this task. 

The conditional and unconditional results correspond to an OR-Split, i.e., various 
conditional results being tested and only one defining the next step means that the 
direction of the flow is chosen by the executed element. The AND-Split has a slightly 
more difficult definition that is out of the scope of this document. Nevertheless, if an 
AND-Split is executed, the table OS_CURRENTSTEP will have 2 entries for this 
instance. 

After the transition takes place, i.e,, the entries in the database are changed, the WF 
engine executes the post-functions. Then, the instance becomes idle until another 
action is performed over it. In the example, the WF is on step ID 1 waiting for any 
user-triggered action or any automatic action (the OS platform has a special type of 
actions, called automatic actions, which are automatically fired when the engine 
reaches the step where they are defined). The XML model files must have entries for 
every reachable step. 

Assume now, that action number 3 (defined in step 1 of example.xml) is later exe- 
cuted by username Joao on 6/4/2004 15:30:45. The row in Figure 9 is copied to the 
OS_HISTORYSTEP table and a new row is inserted in OS_CURRENTSTEP table 
reflecting the results of action 3. Figure 10 lists the table OS_HISTORYSTEP. 
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Fig. 10. OS_HISTORYSTEP table after execution of action 2 



Figure 10 shows the fields ACTION_ID, FINISH_DATE, and CALLER with the 
values already settled and defined by the execution of action 3. 

Figure 1 1 displays the state transition diagram for the engine and summarizes the 
above description. 
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Fig. 11. State transition of the OS engine 

To continue execution, the WF engine has methods to identify what are the 
available actions that a specific user can perform on a WF. These methods use the 
workflow ID to retrieve the actions defined in the model for the step. 

Finally, the tables OS_CURRENTSTEP_PREV and OS_HISTORYSTEP_PREV 
identify the action executed before the current step and link the history of the tasks 
executed in the WF, respectively. 



5.2 Exception Identification in the OS Platform 

The process described in the previous section is used to create a new instance in the 
exception recovery WF, while the initialization of the exception related information is 
achieved through database utilities out of the scope of this paper. We will limit our 
description to the implementation of the exception triggering mechanisms. 

The data events are implemented through the last pre-function element of the 
action. It identifies the presence of a data event and instantiates the exception 
recovery model. A post-function is also inserted to change the WF state to suspended 
if indicated in the data structure generated by the event. If the violated constraint is a 
generic rule, the other instance(s) that violates the constraint could also be identified 
and suspended if desired. 

All temporal events are supported by the Quartz component provided by the OS 
platform, which implements a time triggering mechanism. Note also that a place in a 
Petri net is a step is OS and a transition is the set formed by the “pre-functions”, 
“results” and “pos-functions. Their implementation in the OS platform is trivial, given 
the equivalence relation just mentioned, and therefore out of the scope of this paper. 

In the case of an end task , a pre-function element is inserted in the action to 
identify the presence of an exceptional situation. For the start task, the functionality is 
implemented in a post-function. If the instance must be suspended, a post-function 
implements the functionality just after the transition takes place. 
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For the start instance, the test is carried out in the post-functions of the initial 
action and for the end instance a pre-function is inserted in the final action. 

Finally, the system and application events are identified using the catch mechanism 
of programming languages. If during the execution of some code (condition, 
pre-functions, post-functions, or a user defined task) a non-caught exception construct 
from the program is raised, the code should instantiate the exception recovery WF. 
The decision whether the instance is suspended or not should depend on the code 
being executed, type of exception and application. 



5.3 Exception Recovery in the OS Platform 

To implement the exception recovery process, the model shown in Figure 3 was 
developed in an XML file, and the interfaces to propagate an exception, affect 
instances and edit descriptions were built using JSP to run over a Web environment. 

As in the previous section, we will only describe the implementation of the various 
recovering tools used in the model. 

The changes in the WF models of the OS platform are accomplished by editing the 
XML model file. A special method was developed to change the WF model used by a 
particular WF instance. This method will be used in various operations and changes 
the field NAME in the OS_WFENTRY table. A log entry is also generated for this 
operation. The description of the version system used in the new models is out of the 
scope of this paper. 

In the tool suspend/reinitialize instances(s), the field STATE of the WF 
OS_WFENTRY table is used. The suspended value in this field indicates that the WF 
instance cannot start any activity. 

If a task started before the instance changes to the suspended state, a step transition 
can take place. The system should send messages to the person(s) executing manual 
tasks and to the supervisors of the automatic tasks. 

In the ad hoc refinement tool, the list of standard actions is defined in a dedicated 
XML file. Some changes had to be made to the OS platform to support the execution 
of these actions within the scope of the instance. A WF model designer has to verify 
the modifications and inserts them in the model. 

For the actions defined in the model of the running instance no special code was 
developed. These actions are listed to the user that can select the desired one. 

To implement forward and backward jumps a new action is inserted in every step 
that uses the number of the destination step as a parameter. 

To identify whether we are in the presence of a backward jump or a forward jump, 
the OS_HISTORYSTEP table is verified. If the destination step is in the table for this 
instance, we are in the presence of a backward jump, otherwise we must investigate 
the presence of a forward jump. 

To allow a backward jump, the subnet, as defined in the exception recovery 
section, is identified. As this version of the system does not verify the soundness 
property of the models, we will restrict backward jumps to steps where the subnet 
only implements the sequence pattern, as defined in [30], Later versions will 
implement the functionalities mentioned in the exception recovery section. 

To investigate the presence of a forward jump, a simple algorithm is used to 
generate a tree of reachable steps from the current position. Once the destination step 
is found, we are in a presence of a forward jump. Any loop is iterated only once, A 
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depth limit can be defined for complex models. If the step is reachable, the forward 
jump may be permitted. Again, as in backward jumps, only jumps in sequence 
patterns will be allowed. 

If the user wants to implement a forward jump with parallel execution of the tasks 
between the actual step and the destination, the model must be changed. An 
AND-Split is inserted on the actual step and a task must be selected to synchronize 
the two parallel threads. An AND-Join is inserted on the task. 

To terminate an instance, the field STATE of the OS_WFENTRY table is changed 
to completed. 

The move operation requires model file modifications by a WF modeler to change 
the position of the task or block of tasks. Again, as the check for the soundness 
property is not implemented yet, this version will only allow changes of a block that 
only implements the sequence pattern and is moved in the limits of a branch that also 
implements the sequence pattern. If more than one instance with different step 
numbers are affected, the operation is divided into groups, as described in the 
exception recovery section. The change operation is implemented for every group. In 
some situations different models must be defined for different groups (when the 
instance state is between the previous position of the block and the new position), 
while in others only the matching between the original step number and the 
destination is different. E.g., assume a block was moved forward and there was no 
problem to execute the block twice. The instances that were executing a task in the 
middle of the block would become with the step number of the action that was 
positioned immediately after the block before the operation was carried out. This way 
it is assured that these instances do not skip the tasks that are between the old and the 
new positions of the block. All other instances keep the step number. 

In the alternative path of the ad hoc extension, the user chooses another WF model 
from a list with a predefined new trajectory for the remaining steps. As described in 
the exception recovery section, the instances are grouped according to their actual 
step. The new model must have one step number equal to the present step in the 
instances. The correctness of the new model is based on the same assumption of every 
model in the system: the WF modeler has enough knowledge to construct sound 
models. 

In an ad hoc extension every step number of every active thread in the affected 
instance(s) must have been defined. Again, to overcome the dynamic change bug, 
different models can be generated according to the different combination of steps in 
the different instances. 

In the two previous cases, if there are no available models the user contacts the WF 
modeler to develop a new one. 



6 Actual Status and Future Work 

Two field tests and a simulation of the described system are in their initial phases. 
The field tests are being carried out in a Portuguese Port Authority and a design 
company, while the simulation tests are being carried out in a multinational 
automobile manufacturing company. The sizes of the two organizations involved in 
field tests are significantly different: the port authority has around 200 employees, 
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while the design company has 10. By using different type of companies and different 
sizes we expect to understand how the system behaves in very different scenarios. 

The completeness of the approach has to be validated, i.e., we have to test whether 
the implemented functionalities are complete enough to solve the exceptional 
situations that emerge in field tests. Some metrics used to evaluate the various ad hoc 
interventions will enable the selection of the most appropriate one for a given scenario 
in the future. 

The impact on the number of models due to the number of instances affected by 
the exceptions will also be evaluated. The result of this evaluation will identify the 
need for the implementation of solutions for the dynamic change bug. 

A test of the soundness property will increase the capability of the operations in 
various situations. This functionality will be developed in future versions. 

On the other end, the growth of the standard list of actions used in ad hoc 
refinement will improve the system capability to deal with exceptions. The evolution 
of the list in the different scenarios will also be a matter of further research. 

A log system that stores all the actions and propagations performed on every 
exception will be used to suggest strategies for similar situations. The mapping 
mechanism is a matter for later study. 

We also expect to contribute to the development of the OS platform by increasing 
its flexibility to deal with exceptional situations. 
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Abstract. Schema matching is a key operation in meta-information applica- 
tions. In this paper, we propose a new efficient schema matching algorithm to 
find both direct element correspondences and indirect element correspon- 
dences. Our algorithm sufficiently exploits semantic, structure and instance in- 
formation of two schemas. It has advantages of various kinds of algorithms and 
hence a learning methodism. 



1 Introduction 

Meta-information is a general approach to building large scale information systems 
and it is a management tool for information, the information representations include 
XML, relation and object, etc.. To efficiently integration and management different 
structural information is a challenge task, schema matching is crucial to this task. 
Meanwhile schema matching also is a key operation in many applications, e.g. data 
integration, information grid, data grid, schema integration, and semantic query proc- 
essing, etc.. Nowadays, many schema matching tasks are done manually by domain 
experts. The schema matching problem at the most basic level refers to the problem 
of how to find the elements correspondences between source schema and target 
schema. 

The elements matching result can be simple, direct 1:1 match or complex, indirect 
l:n (n:l) match.. Recently, most researchers [4, 6, 11, 17] paid an attention to direct 
element match based on semantic and structure or based on a hybrid or composite 
match method. Such simplicity, however, is rarely efficient. Other researchers have 
thus proposed some new mechanisms to find indirect element correspondence. Most 
of automating schema algorithms can be cataloged into two classifications: Instance 
and schema. The first class of matching approaches takes instance data or data con- 
tents into account to find the element correspondence. On the other hand, the second 
class of matching approaches focuses on schema-level information including ele- 
ments names, domains and schema structure, etc.. 
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In our intuition, any single approach cannot fully exploit the information contained 
in a schema. To get better match results, the advantages of these two classes of ap- 
proaches should be combined. Furthermore from some experimental results, we see 
that a good learning mechanism is effective in improving match results. Based on the 
above consideration, we proposed a new match algorithm with which we can discover 
both direct element correspondences and indirect element correspondences. In this 
paper, we make the following contributions: (1) Present an approach combining 
structure and instance schema matching; (2) Propose a new measure of match accu- 
racy. (3) Conduct experiments to evaluate our algorithm. 

The paper is structured as follows. In Section 2, we review related work. A general 
reference model for different schema representation is proposed in Section 3. Simi- 
larity matrix and a new measure are introduced in Section 4. A formula to compute 
similarity is proposed In Section 5. The matching process is discussed in Section 6. 
The experimental results of our matching algorithm are discussed in Section 7. Fi- 
nally we have some concluding remarks in Section 8. 



2 Related Work 

Schema-based match algorithms take account of schema information and ignore in- 
stance data. The available information includes usual attributes of schema elements, 
such as name, description, data type, various relationships (part-of, is-a, etc.), con- 
straints, and schema structure. Clio [1, 2], COMA [3], Cupid [4], Similarity Flooding 
(SF) [8], SKAT [9,10] fall into this category. Generally speaking, multiple match 
candidates can be found in this type of algorithms. For each candidate, it is customary 
to estimate the degree of similarity by using a number in [0,1], in order to identify the 
best match candidates. 

When schema-based matching fails, the next logical step is to check the data stored 
in the schemas. The corresponding approaches are called instance-based match [11, 
12]. Many researchers exploit machine-learning mechanism to match different 
schema. However these methods need the training phase and a lot of instances data to 
be found. Many algorithms including the above-mentioned algorithms are compared 
in the recent survey papers [12, 13, 14] of schema matching algorithms. 

Semlnt [5, 6, 7] represents a hybrid approach exploiting both schema and instance 
information to identify elements while neural-network is used in the learning process. 
However the method focuses on relational schemas. In [15], one novel approach is 
presented in which schemas are matched by combining schema-based matching and 
attribute context matching technology. This method can detect many indirect seman- 
tic correspondences between a source schema S and a target schema T besides the 
direct correspondences. However this approach uses regular expression of ontology 
made by domain experts to find indirect correspondences and it lacks an efficient 
learning mechanism. The algorithm in [16] is a mixed algorithm, which combines 
several methods with the emphasis on using the context provided by the way ele- 
ments which are embedded in paths. The method developed in this paper tries to 
solve the n:m matching problem with the user manual input. 
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3 General Reference Model 

Usually, each schemas has its own representation. In order to match different schemas 
under a uniform framework; many researchers use a medial representation, such as a 
tree [19], rooted directed graph [20] or RDF [18], etc.. We also use a general refer- 
ence model to represent different schemas, and it is represented by a rooted directed 
graph. Nodes are the elements in the schema, and edges are relationships between 
elements. A general reference model (GRM ) is a 4-tupl e(E,DO,C,R) , 

where: E is a finite set of elements. DO is the domain of elements. C is a finite set 
of constraints defined on elements. R is a finite set of relationships defined on ele- 
ments. 

An element of GRM can be an atomic element (e ) or a composite element ( ce ). 
The former is of form n e = d e , where n e is the name of the element and d e is the 

domain of element. Unless the element is a key, elements may be single valued or 
multi valued. The latter contains other elements as sub-elements. We defer detail 
discussion of our model to the full paper. 

We need some general types to serve as the domains of elements. The general 
types include char(n), integer, float, datetime, Boolean and binary object. In our 
opinion, these types represent most of the types defined in all models. 

Structure relationships between elements can be divided into three categories: 

Dependency/ Reference. This type of relationships reflects Dependency/ Reference 
links of two elements. In relational models, the foreign key or functional dependence 
is just this type of relation. 

Is-Derived-From /Is-Type-Of. This type of relationship can be used to model the 
shared information. Schemas with them can be an arbitrary graph (e.g. cycles in re- 
cursive types). In OO models, Is-Derived-From connects a subtype to its supertype. 

Containment. This is a basic hierarchal relation between elements in a general ref- 
erence model. For example, a table contains its columns. An XML attribute is con- 
tained by an XML element. 



4 Similarity Matrix and Measure 

Firstly, we introduce the similarity matrix (a-) nxm , it is a matrix representing the 

similarity of every pair of leaf elements, where n is the number of leaf elements in 
the source schema and m is the number of leaf elements in the target schema and 
dy equal to 1 if and only if source element e- matches to target element e j , other- 
wise its value is 0. 

To provide a basis for assessing the quality of automatic match strategies, the 
match task has to be manually done by domain experts firstly. The obtained match 
results are used as the standard to assess the quality of the result automatically deter- 
mined by the match system. With the similarity matrix, we can use the Hamming 
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distance to measure the quality of schema matching. However, other usual measures, 
such as Precision, Recall and Overall, can also be computed. 

Let A 1 and A 2 be similarity matrices formed by using our algorithm and by do- 
main experts respectively (It means that A 2 is the real match results matrix). We 
denote the Hamming distance of the two matrices by HD (A x ,A 2 ). Then we define 
our quality measure H Measure in the form 

HD(A X ,A 2 ) 

1 1 Measure 1 ’ 

n + m 

where n and m are the number of 1 in the similarity matrices A 1 and A 2 respec- 
tively. 

If A l = A 2 , which means that the match result obtained by our algorithm is the 
same as the match result determined by domain experts, then H M = 1 . If 
HD(A X , A 2 ) = 0 , then H Measure — 0 . which indicates that none of match results is 
true. 

Unlike Precision and Recall, our measure takes both truth element match pairs and 
true negatives into account, it shows the trade-off between true positives and true 
negatives among all match pairs. Our measure get over the problem that Recall can 
easily be maximized at the expense of a poor Precision by returning all possible 
match pairs. In addition, a high Precision can be achieved at the expense of a poor 
Recall by returning only few (correct) match pairs. Meanwhile our measure doesn’t 
have negative values, which the measure Overall could have. To some extent, another 
measure F -Measure is same to our measure, if every match pair is one l:n match is 
viewed as one correspondence. However, to our knowledge, we do not how to com- 
pute F-Measure for l:n match. 



5 Computing Similarity Matrix 

5.1 Linguistic Similarity 

The linguistic similarity between two atomic elements is mainly related to element 
name, data type. In the absence of data instances, these conditions are probably the 
most useful source of information for matching. We use WordNet [21] to help us in 
evaluating the name similarity. 

The linguistic similarity degree 57 , is computed by the formula. 

SI , (e i ,ej) = w n si n (e i ,e/) + w X 2 si l2 (e i , e } ) 
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where W n and w 12 are weights such that 0 <W n ,W l2 <1 and W u + W 12 =1, 
si n ( e n e , ) is the similarity degree of (e i , e / ) computed by means of WordNet and 
.si i 2 (e, , Sj ) is the similarity degree of the compatible coefficient of different data 
types defined by domain experts. 

5.2 Path Similarity 

A path of atomic element is a list of elements from root to the atomic element. In our 
reference data model, every atomic element is reachable from the root element. 

The path similarity is computed by the formula: 

m 

T w * SI i( e i t ’ e J 

SI p {e i ,e j ) = i=L 

m 

where e t and e ^ are ancestor of e j and e j respectively, w k is the weight such 

m 

that 0 < W k < 1, k = 1,2, • • • m and ^ W l: = 1 , 111 = min( N s , N t ) with N s and 

k = 1 

N t being the length of paths of e ; and e j respectively. 

Usually, one element could have more than one path. Then path similarity for each 
path is computed, so path similarity of one element pair could have more than one 
value, we choose the maximum value as the last path similarity. 



5.3 Structure Similarity 

To compute structure similarity is a challenging task, many researchers exploit the 
similarity of surrounding elements, e.g. parent and child elements, to compute the 
similarity. It is certainly reasonable. However, all kinds of dependencies are more 
important in evaluating similarity and should be considered. 

For any atomic element, it could be an element that (1) some elements are depend- 
ent on it, we call it K-element; (2) it is dependent on other element, we name it D- 
element; (3) it is an isolated element. We call it I-element. Usually, one element could 
be an element that satisfies (1) and (2), then we deal with it as a D-element. If one 
element is a K-element, then we denoted the set of elements that are dependent on it 
by [ e ] = {e j e — > e . } . We call this set equivalent class of element e . 

Now, we can compute structure similarity. Let se,te be source element and target 
element respectively, then we have the following cases. 

If one of se and te is a I-element, then SI.. ( se , te) = SI t ( se , te) . 

If both se and te are D-element, then we have 
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SI s ( se , te) = w x SI , ( se , te) + w 2 SI, (se',te') 

where se, te are dependent on se' and te' respectively. W x and W 2 are weights such 
that 0 <W X ,W 2 <1 and W, + W 2 =1 

If one of se and te is a K-element and other is a D-element. Without loss of gen- 
erality we can let se be a K-element and te be a D-element. Then 
SI s (se, te) = w x SI, (se, te) + w 2 SI, (se, te' ) 

where te are dependent on element te' . W, and W 2 are weights such that 
0 < W x , W 2 <1 and Wj + W 2 =1 

The most difficult match case is that both se and te are K-element. We use the 
following intuition to treat this case. 

(I) If two elements belong to two equivalent classes of two similar K-elements, 
they could be similar. 

(II) If most of members in two equivalent classes are similar, then two K-elements 
are similar. 

Based on our intuition, we calculate the structure similarity of every pair (se,te) 
by the formula: 



j SI s (se, te)+ | SI s (se, te)- AV (i) \ AV(i)> TH s 

\si s (se, te)- | SI s (se, te)- AV (i) \ A V (i) < TH s 



SI s (se i ,te i ) = \ 



SI s (se, , te , )+ | SI s (se, te)-AV (/') 
SI s (se, , te , )- 1 SI s (se, te) - AV (i) 
SI s (se„te,) 



SI S (se,te) > AV(i) 

SI s (se, te) < A V(i), A V(i) < TH s 
SI s (se, te) < A V(i), A V(i) > TH s 



where se, e [se] , te, € \te\ , m is the number of element pairs, and TH s is a 

m 

Y,SI ,(se„te,) 

threshold of structure similarity. A V (l) = — . 

m 



5.4 Knowledge Similarity 

In our opinion, knowledge is very efficient tool for complex matching such as l:n or 
n:lor general n:m matching, because it is difficult to find out relationships between 
one element and multiple other elements according to the semantic and structure 
analysis. 
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We construct a knowledge repository for a complex object, which consists of com- 
plex objects. Usually, an object could have more than one type of combination. We 
define a knowledge similarity for each combination. Once we find one element with a 
higher similarity to more than one element, then we will check knowledge similarity. 



5.5 Combination of Similarity 

By now, we have similarity of linguistic similarity, path similarity, structure similarity 
and knowledge similarity. To obtain the integrated similarity, we should take some 
certain operation to aggregate them. Max, Min, Average and Weighted sum, etc. are 
usual choice for combining similarity. In order to get a more accurate match result, 
we use both weighted sum and threshold technology. 



6 Matching Process 

The matching algorithm proposed in this paper is a composite algorithm. The Figure 
I is the matching process of our method. 




Fig. 1. Matching Process 



It is obvious that the matching process has five steps. Two schemas, source schema 
and target schema, are input into our prototype system, and represented by our gen- 
eral reference model. Firstly, we perform the linguistic matching for elements of two 
schemas. The following steps are path matching, structure matching and knowledge 
matching. After these steps, we will check match results based on data instance. Af- 
terwards, we get the final match result. Then the user can check it, and make a feed- 
back. If some matches are false or missing, then return to the path matching to restart 
the matching process. 

In instances validating phase, in order to data/instance validating, we define some 
data patterns based on those in [5] to check the matching result. The data patterns can 
be divided into three catalogues: Character, Numeric and Datetime, 
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After the user checks matching result, we will perform knowledge indentation and 
extraction. Usually, we count for one element matching more than one target element. 
The knowledge will be reused for the matching in the future. 



7 Experimental Results 

We have made a comprehensive assessment of our prototype system by several com- 
plex real world schemas. The main goal is to investigate the effect of our method with 
data validating and without data validating. 

In the test, we used both structure and terminological relationships considering 
that, given any two schemas, these techniques always apply even though no data are 
available. Thus, we tested our approach with two steps on each source-target pair. In 
the first step, we consider merely terminological relationships and structure. In the 
second step, we take characteristics of numerical value into account. 

For our evaluation, 12 schemas are employed, which are taken from different 
practical application areas, including purchase orders, student management and cus- 
tomers. These schemas are represented by XSD and relations. For short, we refer to 
them as 1, 2, etc., respectively. In Table 1, the characteristics of the test schemas are 
summarized. It is obvious that our matching tasks have different characterizes, and 
thus they have more than one l:n match. 



Table 1 . Test Schemas 
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We then have the results for the first step in which we consider merely termino- 
logical relationships and structure. Figure 2 shows the quality of the matching result 
without data validating evaluated by our H Measur( , . Figure 3 shows the quality of the 
matching result with data validating. 

Now we analyze the matching results. In the first step, the third task is well per- 
formed with the accuracy 1 and the fourth task is badly performed with the accuracy 
0.67 because this the schemas in this task include some elements with same name but 
different meaning and numerical values. However we also know that most of l:n 
matches in the task 2, 5, 6 are discovered in the first step. It indicates that our algo- 
rithm is efficient. The most difficult match in the first step is the match with the same 
element name but different meaning and numerical values such as, in the task 1 . The 
element Office of source schema means a telephone of office. On the other hand, just 
Phone is used in target schema. Obviously, this problem could be solved in the 
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Fig. 2. Matching Result without Data Validating 
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Fig. 3. Matching Result with Data Validating 

second step. The use of characteristics of numerical values improves the performance. 
By analyzing and checking data patterns, we overcome most of the difficulties of 
match tasks, particularly those with the same name but different meaning or with 
different names but the same data value. 

Evidently, most of different schema matching tasks, including XML XSD, DTD 
and Relation matching, could achieve about 0.9 or greater accuracy after the data 
invalidating step. This shows that our algorithm can deal with various schema 
matches with complex match types. 

The next figure shows measure Precision, and Recall, we get these results without 
data validating process, the result with data validating is also can be computed, due to 
space limitation, we omit it. 

From Figure 4, we can know that all values of measure Precision are great than 
values of our measure, on the opposite, all values of measure Recall are lesser than 
values of our measure, explaining this is easy: because that measure Precision just 
take the true passive match into account and measure Recall do not take the true 
negatives into account. So our can adjust two measures and it represents harmonic 
mean of Precision and Recall. So it is easily seen that our measure is better than other 



measure. 
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Fig. 4. Precision and Recall Measure 



8 Concluding Remarks 

In this paper, we have developed a new approach with which two schemas input into 
our prototype are matched. Our algorithm fully exploits semantic, structure and in- 
stance information of two schemas. Experimental results show that our algorithm is 
efficient to match direct element correspondences and indirect element correspon- 
dences. 

We use the weighted sum to combine similarity values at the moment. In the fu- 
ture, we will test other methods. Although we have formally given the match types, 
we do not discuss the representation of match result — mapping. Now, we use rela- 
tions to store and access the match result. In future, we will develop more expressive 
representation of mapping to satisfy other model management operations, say merge, 
diff and combination, etc. 
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Abstract. In ebXML the choreography of a business process should be 
modeled by UMM (UN /CEFACT Modeling Methodology) and is finally 
expressed in BPSS (Business Process Specification Schema). Our analysis 
of UMM and BPSS by workflow patterns shows that their expression 
power is not always equivalent. We use the workflow patterns to specify 
the transformation from UMM to BPSS where possible. Furthermore, 
the workflow patterns help to show the limitations of UMM and BPSS 
and to propose improvements. 



1 Introduction 

The trend towards service-oriented architectures resulted in a growing interest in 
the choreography of B2B business processes, which is in the focus of this paper. 
The most prominent example of an service-oriented architecture is Web Services 

[1] . Web Services are defined as a software application identified by a URI, whose 
interfaces and bindings are capable of being defined, described, and discovered 
as XML artifacts. A Web Service supports direct interactions with other soft- 
ware agents using XML-based messages exchanged via Internet-based protocols 

[2] . The Web Services base standards are WSDL, UDDI and SOAP. However, 
Web Services are isolated and opaque. Business processes require collections of 
Web Services jointly used to realize more complex functionality [3]. This lead to 
the development of the Business Process Execution Language for Web Services 
(BPEL). BPEL’s primarily focuses on the orchestration of executable business 
processes. In addition, BPEL supports so-called abstract processes for specifying 
a choreography of business protocols between business partners [4] . 

Apart from Web Services, the ebXML framework is another important ap- 
proach. In contrast to Web Services, ebXML has been developed specifically for 
e-business. ebXML is also based on a service-oriented architecture. ebXML pro- 
vides a set of loosely coupled specifications that enable so-called business service 

* This work was partially supported by the Post-doctoral Fellowship Program of Korea 
Science & Engineering Foundation (KOSEF). 
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interfaces (BSI) of different business partners to interoperate. These specifica- 
tions span over the topics of messaging, registries, profiles & agreements, business 
processes, and core (data) components. Accordingly, business serves interfaces 
are expected to carry out standardized business processes. The ebXML archi- 
tecture specification recommends to use the UML-based UN/CEFACT Model- 
ing Methodology (UMM) for analyzing and designing the inter-organizational 
business processes. Those aspects that are relevant for configuring the business 
service interfaces are mapped to the XML-based business process specification 
schema (BPSS). BPSS instances are stored in a registry and are referenced by 
the profiles of companies supporting the corresponding business process. 

As mentioned above, interoperability requires that collaborating business 
partners implement a shared business logic. BPEL and UMM/BPSS provide 
languages describing a share business logic with respect to the choreography of 
a business process. Thus, it is important that these languages lead to unam- 
biguous definitions of business processes. Furthermore, these languages must be 
able to capture choreography requirements that appear in any B2B business pro- 
cess. Inasmuch it is important to systematically evaluate the capabilities of these 
languages. There does not exist a special metric for evaluating B2B processes. 
However, a B2B business process might be considered as an inter-organizational 
workflow. Aalst et al. developed workflow patterns to analyze executable work- 
flows [5]. An evaluation of BPEL according to these patterns is provided in 
Wohed et al. [6]. In our paper we use the same patterns to evaluate ebXML pro- 
cesses. In other words, we analyze UMM version 12 [7] and BPSS 1.1 [8]. Both 
UMM and BPSS describe a choreography rather than an executable process 
orchestration. An ebXML process flow consists of collaborative activities that 
are decomposed in a way that each of the two collaborating partners perform 
exactly one activity (c.f. Section 2). From a specific partner’s view the process 
flow is still the same, but instead of the collaborative activities the flow consists 
only of the activities assigned to the corresponding partner. Thus, we feel that 
the patterns are relevant even to analyze a choreography. 

We demonstrate how the workflow patterns are realized in UMM and BPSS. 
Patterns that cannot be realized usually indicate limitations of the current ver- 
sions and give hints for improvements in future revisions. Showing how a pattern 
is expressed in both standards, helps to identify mapping rules between the stan- 
dards. This is important for automatically deriving a BPSS specification from a 
UMM model, but also for reverse engineering. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. Section 2 gives an in- 
troduction into the two standards of interest: UMM and BPSS. In Section 3 we 
show how the 20 patterns, which are organized in 6 categories, are expressed 
in both UMM and BPSS. Each pattern supported by the standards is demon- 
strated by means of a practical example. The summary in Section 4 gives an 
overview of the patterns supported and of the derived mapping rules. 
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2 Overview of UMM and BPSS 

Since 1997 the United Nations’s Centre for Trade Facilitation and Electronic 
Business (UN/CEFACT) has been developing it modeling methodology UMM. 
UMM concentrates on the business operational view (BOV) of the Open-edi 
reference model [9]. The BOV is limited to those aspects regarding the making 
of business decisions and commitments among organizations. This means that 
UMM is independent of the technology - e.g. Web Services or ebXML - used to 
implement a B2B partnership. UMM is based on UML. It defines a UML profile 
for modeling the business aspects of inter-organizational business processes. The 
UMM methodology covers 4 views: The business domain view (BDV) is used to 
gather existing knowledge. It collects information about existing business pro- 
cesses and does not construct new ones. The goal of the business requirements 
view (BRV) is to identify possible business collaborations in the considered do- 
main and to detail the requirements of these collaborations. The business trans- 
action view (BTV) defines the choreography of the business collaboration and 
structures the business information exchanged. The fundamental principle of 
the business service view (BSV) is to describe the interactions between network 
components. 

The most important view for our evaluation is the BTV, since it deals with 
the choreography of the inter-organizational business process called business 
collaboration in UMM. A business collaboration is performed by two (= binary 
collaboration) or more (multi-party collaboration) business partners. A business 
collaboration might be complex involving a lot of activities between business 
partners. However, the most basic business collaboration is a binary collabora- 
tion realized by a request from one side and an optional response from the other 
side. This simple collaboration is a unit of work that allows roll back to a defined 
state before it was initiated. Therefore, this special type of collaboration is called 
business transaction. 

Consequently, a business transaction consists always of two collaborating ac- 
tivities. Each activity is performed by one business partner. The initiating busi- 
ness activity outputs information that is sent to the reacting business activity. 
In case of a simple information distribution or notification the reacting business 
activity processes the information and the transaction is completed. If a response 
is expected the reacting business activity outputs the business information and 
returns it to the initiating business activity. Note, that acknowledgments are not 
explicitly modeled in the BTV, but time values assigned to a business activity 
signify that they expect an acknowledgment from the collaborating activity in a 
given time frame. 

In UMM a business transaction is modeled by an activity graph. Fig.l shows 
the example of an authorize payment business transaction in UMM. Owing to 
the strict well-formedness rules described above, a business transaction follows 
always the same pattern as shown in Fig.l. In case of information distribution 
and notification the object flow returning a business document is omitted. Due 
to the strict choreography of the activities within a business transaction, our 
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Fig. 1 . An example of a business transaction. 



pattern based analysis in the following section does not consider the activities 
within a business transaction. 

A business collaboration is built by more business transactions. It is impor- 
tant that the business collaboration defines an execution order for the business 
transactions. In UMM, this choreography is defined by an activity graph called 
business collaboration protocol. In the current version 12 of UMM all activities 
of the business collaboration protocol must be stereotyped as business transac- 
tion activities. A business transaction activity must be refined by the activity 
graph of a business transaction. This means that recursively nesting business 
collaborations is not possible in UMM. A business collaboration protocol is able 
to model a multi-party collaboration. However, each business transaction in- 
volves exactly two partners by definition. Our pattern-based analysis evaluates 
the choreography of the business collaboration protocol. It checks whether a cer- 
tain pattern is supported by the business collaboration protocol or not. All the 
examples illustrated in Fig. 3 to Fig. 10 are business collaboration protocols. It is 
important to note that UMM is based on UML 1.4. Therefore some limitations 
are a result of limitations of UML 1.4. We will point out if they are solved by 
UML 2.0. 

The work on BPSS was based on the UMM meta model. However, it is not 
mandatory to use UMM in order to create an BPSS instance. The goal of the 
BPSS is to provide the bridge between e-business process modeling and speci- 
fication of e-business software components [8]. It provides an XML schema to 
specify a collaboration between business partners, and to provide configuration 
parameters for the partners’ runtime systems in order to execute that collabo- 
ration between a set of e-business software components. BPSS identified those 
UMM modeling elements that are relevant for the runtime systems and discarded 
the rest. The relevant modeling elements have been expressed in XML schema. 

The UMM artefacts that are considered by BPSS are more or less the business 
transaction and the business collaboration protocol. Nevertheless, the mapping 
is not always straight forward as we will recognize in the next section. Again, our 
analysis will not evaluate the activities within a business transaction due to its 
strict choreography. Therefore, the analysis considers the business collaboration 
protocol equivalent called binary collaboration. As the name indicates, BPSS 
supports only the definition of collaborations between two partners. Multi-party 
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collaborations were deprecated in BPSS 1.1. In contrast to UMM, the activities 
within a collaboration might not only refer to business transactions, but also to 
other collaborations. Therefore, a recursive nesting of binary collaborations is 
possible. In order to align with the UMM examples we will not use this concept in 
our analysis. Fig. 2 presents the XML schema definition for a binary collaboration 
in BPSS. 




Fig. 2. BPSS 1.1 binary collaboration element. 
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3 Workflow Pattern Based Transformation 

In this section we analyze UMM and BPSS based on well-known workflow pat- 
terns proposed by Aalst et al. [5]. Since UMM is based on UML, analyzing UMM 
is very similar to UML [10]. However, UMM’s meta model defines B2B-specific 
tagged values. Sometimes a pattern is realized by these tagged values - which 
is marked ‘t’ in Table 1 at the end of the paper. Furthermore, UMM does not 
use all features of UML activity graphs due to a more restrictive meta model. 
These workflow patterns are categorized into six classes - basic control patterns, 
advanced branching and synchronization patterns, structural patterns, patterns 
involving multiple instances, state-based patterns, and cancelation patterns. The 
UMM and BPSS analysis for each class of patterns is presented in a separate 
subsection. This analysis shows the expression power and the limitations both 
of UMM and BPSS. It gives hints to improve the expression power of UMM 
and BPSS. Furthermore, the analysis helps to derive the transformation rules 
between UMM model and BPSS. 



3.1 Basic Control Flow Patterns 

Aalst et al categorize basic control patterns into sequence, parallel split, syn- 
chronization, exclusive choice, and simple merge. They are similar to definitions 
of elementary control flow concepts provided by WfMC [11]. Both of UMM and 
BPSS support all theses patterns. 



Sequence. A sequence pattern means all activities are executed one by one. 
Each subactivity state of UMM represents business transaction activity or col- 
laboration transaction activity of BPSS and the state is connected to other state 
by transition. Fig. 3 illustrates a very simple binary collaboration for ordering 
products. In this example, a request quote transaction is followed by the order 
products transaction. 

The UMM business collaboration protocol is based on a UML 1.4 activity 
graph. BPSS was developed by mapping the UMM meta model of the busi- 
ness collaboration protocol into an XML representation. However, not all UMM 
concepts are represented one-to-one in BPSS. Therefore, a transformation from 
UMM models to BPSS is not straightforward. A very significant difference be- 
tween UMM and BPSS is the handling of final states. A final state of UMM 
should be transformed to either success or failure element of BPSS. A single 
UMM final state representing both a successful and an unsuccessful result must 
be mapped to both a success and a failure element in BPSS. User input or nam- 
ing convention of final state of UMM may be able to help the decision. Moreover, 
UMM needs two concepts for a transition to a final state: The transition and 
the state. However, the two concepts are merged into a single BPSS element, 
representing both a transition and a state. The same concept applies to initial 
states. 
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(a) UMM (b) BPSS 



Fig. 3. An example of a sequence pattern. 



Parallel split and synchronization. A parallel split pattern is a kind of 
AND-fork, after which multiple succeeding threads are executed in parallel. For 
example, after ordering products, the customer should authorize the payment. In 
parallel to this authorization, the planning schedule and a subsequent shipping 
schedule is defined. In UMM this parallel split pattern is modeled using pseudo 
state fork depicted by a bar (c.f. in Fig. 4a). BPSS uses a fork element of type or 
(see line 041 in Fig. 4b). This means that its attribute type is set to or. This is 
in opposite to xor which is discussed in the deferred choice pattern. 

A synchronization pattern, a synonym for an AND-join, forms an antithesis 
to the parallel split pattern. A successor of a synchronization pattern starts if all 
its predecessors are completed. In Fig. 4a the seller ships the products after the 
completion of both activities authorized payment and define shipping schedule. 
This means that the notify shipment transaction must wait for the completion 
of both preceding activities. In UMM the synchronization pattern is realized by 
a synchronization pseudo state. Similarly to a fork state, the synchronization is 
depicted as a bar. BPSS realizes this pattern using a join element whose wait 
for all attribute is true (line 042 in Fig. 4b). This is in opposite to an OR-join 
where the the wait for all attribute is set to false. 



Exclusive choice and simple merge. After an exclusive choice pattern one 
execution path is chosen from many alternative branches based on a decision. 
UMM uses a decision pseudo state which is depicted as a diamond. Usually, the 
decision is based on the state of a business object. For example, after requesting 
quote the customer may want to order products. If the customer is registered, 
the customer can order products right away. Otherwise the customer should 
register himself before ordering. In 5a the decision is based on the state of the 
customer information. If it is confirmed the next transaction is order products, 
and register customers otherwise. BPSS realizes the exclusive choice pattern by a 
decision element (line 028 in Fig. 5b). The decision element specifies a condition 
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<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC2"> 

<Role name="Seller" nameID="Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState="Order Products" nameID="SS2" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" 
nameID="BTA2" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Order Products"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Authorize Payment" 
nameID="BT A3 " fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction=" Authorize Payment"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Define Planning Schedule" 
nameID="BTA4" fromRole="Customer" toRole=" Seller" 
businessTransaction="Dellne Planning Schedule" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Define Shipping Schedule" 
nameID="BTA5" fromRole="Customer" toRole="Seller" 
businessTransaction="Dellne Shipping Schedule"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Notify Shipment” 
nameID="BTA6" fromRole="Seller" toRole="Customer" 
businessTransaction="Notify Shipment"/> 

<Success nameID="FS3" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
conditionGuard="Success"/> 

<Failure nameID="FS4" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
conditionGuard="Failure"/> 

<Transition nameID="T2" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Fork"/> 

<Transition nameID="T3" fromBusinessState="Fork" 
toBusinessState=" Authorize Payment"/> 

<Transition nameID="T4" fromBusinessState="Fork" 
toBusinessState="Define Planning ScheduIe"/> 

<Transition nameID="T5" fromBusinessState="Authorize Payment" 
toBusinessState="Join" /> 

<Transition nameID="T6" 
fromBusinessState="Define Planning Schedule" 
toBusinessState-"Define Shipping Schedule"/> 

<Transition nameID="T7" 
fromBusinessState="Define Shipping Schedule" 
toBusinessState="Join"/> 

<Transition nameID="T8" 
fromBusinessState="Join before Notify Shipment" 
toBusinessState="Notify Shipment"/> 

<Fork name="Fork" nameID="Fl" type="OR" t> 

<Join name="Join" nameID="Jl" waitForAll="true" /> 

</B inaryCollaboration> 



(b) BPSS 



Fig. 4. An example of a parallel split and a synchronization pattern 



expression (line 020). All transitions starting from the decision (line 020 and 
023) carry mutually exclusive condition guards with respect to the condition 
expression. Another realization of an exclusive choice is using the result of binary 
transaction activity. We detail this realization in arbitrary cycle. 

A simple merge pattern, an antithesis of the exclusive choice pattern, merges 
several alternative branches. For a simple merge pattern, neither any special 
pseudo state nor any element is mandatory. Multiple transitions leading to one 
state ( business transaction activity order products) represent the pattern like 
Fig. 5a (line 023 and 026 in Fig. 5b). However, UMM also supports a merge state 
depicted by a diamond as illustrated in Fig. 5c. In this case, a merge state is 
transformed to a join element (line 030 in Fig.5d) whose attribute wait for all is 
false. 
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<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BS3"> 

<Role name="Seller" nameID="Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState="Request Quote" nameID="SSl" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Request Quote" 
nameID="BTAl" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole-'Seller" businessTransaction="Request Quote"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Register Customer" 
nameID="BTA7" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Register Customer"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" 
nameID="BTA2" fromRole-'Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Order Products"/> 

<Success nameID="FS5" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS6" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
conditionGuard="Failure" /> 

transition nameID="T9" fromBusinessState="Request Quote" 
toBusinessState="Test Customer Information"/> 
transition nameID="T10" 
fromBusinessState-'Test Customer Information" 
toBusinessState="Register Customer"conditionGuard="Failure"/> 
transition nameID="Tll" 
fromBusinessState="Test Customer Information" 
toBusinessState-'Order Products" conditionGuard="Success" /> 
transition nameID="T12" fromBusinessState="Register Customer" 
toBusinessState="Order Products"/> 

<Decision nameID="Dl" name="Test Customer Information"> 
<ConditionExpression expressionLanguage="DocumentEnvelopeNotation" 
expression="CustomerInformation.confirm" /> 

</Decision> 

</BinaryCollaboration> 



(a) UMM without merge state 



(b) BPSS without merge state 




<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BS3"> 

<Role name="SelIer" namelD-'Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState=" Request Quote" nameID="SSl" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Request Quote" 
nameID="BTAl " fromRole-'Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Request Quote"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Register Customer" 
nameID="BTA7" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction=" Register Customer"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" 
nameID="BTA2" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Order Products"/> 

<Success nameID="FS5" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS6" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
conditionGuard-'Failure" /> 

transition nameID="T9" fromBusinessState="Request Quote" 
toBusinessState="Test Customer Information"/> 
transition nameID="T10" 
fromBusinessState="Test Customer Information" 
toBusinessState="Register Customer "conditionGuard="FaiIure"/> 
transition nameID="Tll" 
fromBusinessState="Test Customer Information" 
toBusinessState-'Simple Merge" conditionGuard="Success" /> 
transition nameID="T12" fromBusinessState="Register Customer" 
toBusinessState="Simple Merge"/> 
transition nameID="T30" fromBusinessState="SimpIe Merge" 
toBusinessState-'Order Products"/> 

<Join nameID="J3" name="Simple Merge" waitForAll-'false" /> 
<Decision nameID="Dl" name="Test Customer Information"> 
<ConditionExpression expressionLanguage="DocumentEnvelopeNotation" 
expression-'Customerlnformation.confirm" /> 

</Decision> 

</B inaryCol laboration> 



(c) UMM with merge state 



(d) BPSS with merge state 



Fig. 5. An example of an exclusive choice and a simple merge pattern. 
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3.2 Advanced Branching and Synchronization Patterns 

In this subsection we examine more advanced patterns for branching and merge. 
This category includes multi choice, synchronizing merge, multi merge , and dis- 
criminator. 



Multi choice and synchronizing merge. After a multi choice pattern several 
execution paths are chosen from many alternative threads based on a decision. 
For example, after ordering products, the seller usually initiates both the issue 
invoice transaction and the notify shipment transaction. Both must be completed 
in order to authorize payment. However, notify shipment makes only sense if the 
seller ships the products. If the customer collects the products this transaction 
is not necessary. Therefore, its execution is based on the party accomplishing 
the shipment. UMM supports this pattern by placing guards on the outgoing 
transitions from a conditional fork. In Fig. 6a the transition from a fork pseudo 
state to activity state, notify shipment, is guarded by the decision on whether 
the shipper is the selleror not. In BPSS the transitions (line 025 in Fig. 6b) from 
the fork element (line Oil) with condition expressions (line 027) realize this 
pattern. A fork pseudo state may have several guarded outgoing transitions. All 
decisions must be evaluated before the first business transaction preceding the 
multi choice is executed. The order of evaluating these condition expressions is 
not important. 

A synchronizing merge, an antithesis of the multiple choice, converges into 
one continuing activity. UMM realizes this pattern in exactly the same way as 
the synchronization pattern. By definition, the synchronization pseudo state does 
not wait for threads that have not been started. Since BPSS does not support 
this pattern directly, we need a work around to realize this pattern. This work 
around uses a join element whose attribute wait for all is true like in the case 
of the synchronization pattern (line 036 in Fig. 6b). However the join element 
cannot be executed since wait for all attribute indicates that the join element 
must wait for all incoming threads to finish. Hence, the fork element (line 035) 
includes an attribute time to perform. After the specified time is exceeded, all 
the not executed transactions are skipped and the collaboration continues from 
the corresponding join. Although a time to perform attribute makes this pattern 
possible, this realization wastes time. Moreover, it is dangerous since we can ig- 
nore not only pruned threads by guarded transitions but also binary transaction 
activities that must be executed. For example, we assume the customer has a 
responsibility of collecting the products in Fig. 6. Even if the invoice is issued in 
one hour, the authorize payment should wait for two days. More dangerous is 
the case of not issuing the invoice for two days after ordering products, because 
the customer should authorize payment anyway. For avoiding this problem, UML 
2.0 recommends a decision node instead of a guarded transition like Fig. 6c and 
Fig.6cl. A circle with a cross in Fig.6d is a flow final node. This node is supported 
by UML 2.0 and means the termination of only a thread. The representation of 
Fig. 6c can be directly transformed to BPSS. If a type of a fork is xor and the cor- 
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<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC2"> 

<Role name="Seller" namelD-'Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState-'Order Products" nameID="SS2" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" nameID="BTA2" 
fromRole="Customer" toRole-'Seller" 
businessTransaction="Order Products"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Issue Invoice" nameID="BTA8" 
fromRole="Seller" toRole-'Customer" 
businessTransaction="Inssue Invoice"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Notify Shipment" nameID="BTA6" 
fromRole="Seller" toRole="Customer" 
businessTransaction="Notify Shipment"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Authorize Pavment"nameID="BTA3" 
fromRole="Customer" toRole-'Seller" 
businessTransaction="Authorize Payment"/> 

<Success nameID="FS20" fromBusinessState="Authorize Payment" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS21" fromBusinessState=" Authorize Payment" 
conditionGuard="Failure" /> 

<Transition nameID="T31" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Multi Chice"/> 

<Transition nameID="T32" fromBusinessState="Multi Chice" 
toBusinessState-'Issue Invoice"/> 

<Transition nameID="T33" fromBusinessState="Multi Chice" 
toBusinessState-'Notify Shipment" conditionGuard="Success"> 
<ConditionExpression expressionLanguage="OCL" 
expression="Order.Shipper = Seller" /> </Transition> 

<Transition nameID="T34" fromBusinessState="Issue Invoice" 
toBusinessState-'Synchronize Merge"/> 

<Transition nameID="T35" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
toBusinessState-'Synchronize Merge"/> 

<Transition nameID="T36" fromBusinessState-'Synchronize Merge" 
toBusinessState="Authorize Payment"/> 

<Fork name="Multi Choice"nameID="F3"type="OR"timeToPerform="P2D"/> 

<Join name="Synchronize Merge" nameID="J3" waitForAll="true" /> 

</B inaryCollaboration> 



(a) UMM 



(b) BPSS 





(c) UML using a decision state (d) UML using a flow final node 



Fig. 6. An example of a multi choice and a synchronizing merge pattern. 



responding join element is not reached in time to perform, a timeout exception 
is generated. 
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Discriminator. A discriminator pattern is similar to the synchronization pat- 
tern since multiple threads converge to one thread and the following thread is 
executed only once. However, the continuing activity starts after the first preced- 
ing thread finishes. We consider an example similar to the one used for explaining 
multi choice and a synchronizing merge. The seller is always responsible for the 
shipment. The customer authorizes the payment either if the invoice is issued 
or if the seller notifies the shipment. UMM does not support this pattern, since 
there is no semantically equivalent pseudo state. In UML 2.0, a join specifica- 
tion might be assigned to a join node. This join specification decides when the 
continuing thread is started (see Fig. 7a). BPSS realizes the pattern by a join 
element (line 034 in Fig. 7b), whose wait for all's value is false. 
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<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC4"> 

<Role name="Seller" namelD-'Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState-'Order Products"nameID="SS2" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products"nameID="BTA2" 
fromRole-'Customer" toRole-'Seller" 
businessT ransaction-'Order Prod ucts"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Issue Invoice" nameID="BTA8" 
fromRole-'Seller" toRole="Customer" 
businessTransaction="Inssue Invoice"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Notify Shipment"nameID="BTA6" 
fromRole="Seller" toRole="Customer" 
businessTransaction-'Notify Shipment"/> 

<BusinessTransactionActivity name=" Authorize Payment" 
nameID="BTA3" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Authorize Payment"/> 

<Success nameID="FS7" fromBusinessState="Authorize Payment" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS8" fromBusinessState="Authorize Payment" 
conditionGuard-' AnyProtocolF ailure" /> 

<Transition nameID="T13" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Parallel Split"/> 

/Transition nameID="T14" fromBusinessState="Parallel Split" 
toBusinessState="Issue Invoice"/> 

<Transition nameID="T15" fromBusinessState="Parallel Split" 
toBusinessState-'Notify Shipment"/> 

<Transition nameID="T16" fromBusinessState="Issue Invoice" 
toBusinessState="Discriminator"/> 

<Transition nameID="T17" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
toBusinessState="Discriminator"/> 

<Transition nameID="T18" fromBusinessState="Discriminator" 
toBusinessState-'Authorize Payment"/> 

<Fork name="Parallel Split" nameID="F2" /> 

<Join name="Discriminator" nameID="J2" waitForAll-'false" /> 
</BinaryCollaboration> 



(b) BPSS 



Fig. 7. An example of a discriminator pattern. 



Multi merge. After a multi merge pattern multiple threads are merged into 
one continuing activity, which is executed whenever a precedence thread reaches 
the multi merge pattern. UMM does not support it now, since the current UMM 
is based on UML 1.4, which forces forks and joins to be well-nested. However, in 
UML 2.0 this constraint disappears and a merge node following a fork node real- 
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izes this pattern. BPSS does not support the multi merge pattern either. Future 
versions of BPSS need improvements to support this pattern. We recommend 
to adopt the concept of UML 2.0. In UML 2.0 there exist both a pseudo state 
merge node - depicted as a diamond - and a synchronization node - depicted 
as bar. Currently, in BPSS there exists a single element join to realize simple 
merge, synchronization and discriminator. We prefer a new element similar to 
the UML diamond to realize simple merge and multi merge. 



3.3 State-Based Patterns 

If the execution of one activity depends on the state of another activity, the 
pattern is categorized into the class of state-based patterns. Deferred choice, 
interleaved parallel routing and milestone are categorized into this class of pat- 
terns. 



Deferred choice. A deferred choice pattern selects only one continuing activ- 
ity from several candidates like an exclusive choice, but the decision is implicit. 
For example, the seller ships the products after order products unless the cus- 
tomer cancels the products before the shipment. In this example, we do not know 
whether the next business transaction activity is notify shipment or cancel order 
before one of them starts. In UMM the deferred choice is realized by events, e.g. 
the shipment of the products or the decision to cancel the order. Furthermore, 
the post condition of each activity in the deferred choice must be in contradiction 
to the pre conditions of the other activities in the deferred choice. In BPSS, a 
corresponding element for the deferred choice exists. BPSS realizes this pattern 
using the element fork whose type attribute is xor (line 022 in Fig. 8b). As soon as 
a succeeding business transaction activity starts, the others become unavailable. 



Interleaved parallel routing. An interleaved parallel routing pattern defines 
the execution of a set of activities in an arbitrary order. Each activity of the 
set is executed once. At a given point in time only one activity is executed. 
The execution order is fixed at run time. Neither UMM nor BPSS supports the 
interleaved parallel routing pattern. 



Milestone. A milestone pattern is the start of an activity depends on the state 
of one or more other activities. For example, order products in Fig. 3 can be only 
initiated after register customer and before unregistered customer in Fig. 9. UMM 
uses tagged values, pre condition and post condition for this pattern. The pre 
condition and post condition are transformed as attributes of a business trans- 
action activity in BPSS. Before initializing order products, (line 008 in Fig. 3b), 
its pre condition “Customer. Register=true” is checked (line 010 in Fig. 3b). This 
value is modified in register customer and unregister customer of another binary 
collaboration using post condition (line 008 and Oil in Fig. 9b). 
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<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC6" name="Deferred Choice"> 

<Role name="Seller" nameID="Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState="Order Products" nameID="SS2" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" 
nameID="BTA2" fromRole="Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Order Products" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Cancel Order" nameID="BTA10" 
fromRole—'Customer" toRole="Seller"businessTransaction="Cancel Order"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Notify Shipment" nameID="BTA6" 
fromRole="Seller"toRole="Customer"businessTransaction="Notify Shipment"/> 
<Success nameID="FSll" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS12" fromBusinessState-'Cancle Order" 
conditionGuard="Failure" /> 

^Transition nameID="T21" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Deferred Choice"/> 

<Transition nameID="T22" fromBusinessState="Deferred Choice" 
toBusinessState-'Cancel Order"/> 

<Transition nameID="T23" fromBusinessState-'Deferred Choice" 
toBusinessState="Notify Shipment"/> 

<Fork name="Deferred Choice" nameID="F4" type="XOR" /> 

</B inaryCollaboration> 



(a) UMM 



(b) BPSS 



Fig. 8. An example of a deferred choice pattern. 




<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC30" > 

<Role name="Seller" namelD-'Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState=“Registering" nameID="SS30" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name=“Register Customer" 
nameID="BTA30" fromRole="Customer" toRole="Seller" 
businessTransaction=“Register Customer"isConcurrent="true" 
postCondition=“Customer.Register=true"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name=“Unregister Customer" 
nameID="BTA31" fromRole="Customer" toRole-'Seller" 
postCondition="Customer.Register=false" 
businessTransaction="Unregister Customer" /> 

<Success nameID="FSl" fro mBusinessState=" Order Products" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS2" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
conditionGuard="Failure" /> 

<Transition nameID="Tl" fromBusinessState="Request Quote"/> 
</BinaryCollaboration> 



(a) UMM 



(b) BPSS 



Fig. 9. An example of a milestone pattern. 



3.4 Structural Patterns 

In this subsection we examine the structural patterns arbitrary cycle and implicit 
termination. Preventing these patterns improves the readability and makes the 
interpretation easier. However, neither UMM nor BPSS imposes structural re- 
strictions on the model. 



Arbitrary cycles. A structural cycle pattern is a loop that has only one entry 
and only one exit point. The while and for statements of C language are examples 
of structural cycles. Contrary to a structural cycle, an arbitrary cycle pattern 
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BusinessT ransactionActivity 

Request Purchase 
Order Cancell ation 

Iffil Fail (0) 

(a) UMM 



<BinaryCollaboration nameID="BC5"> 

<Role name="Seller" nameID="Rolel" /> 

<Role name="Customer" nameID="Role2"/> 

<Start toBusinessState="Order Products" nameID="SS2" /> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Order Products" 
nameID="BTA2" fromRole-'Customer" 
toRole="Seller" businessTransaction="Order Products"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name—'Request Purchase Order Change" 
nameID="BTA15" fromRole-' Seller" toRole="Customer" 
businessTransaction="RequestPurchase OrderChange"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Notify Shipment" 
nameID="BTA6" fromRole-'Seller" 

toRole="Customer" businessTransaction="Notify Shipment"/> 
<BusinessTransactionActivity name="Request Purchase Order Cancellation" 
nameID="BTA16" fromRole="Customer" toRole="SelIer" 
businessTransaction="RequestPurchaseOrderCancellation"/> 
<Success nameID="FS3" fromBusinessState="Notify Shipment" 
conditionGuard="Success" /> 

<Failure nameID="FS16" 

fromBusinessState-'Request Purchase Order Cancellation" 
conditionGuard="Failure" /> 

<Transition nameID="T19" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Request Purchase Order Change"/> 

<Transition nameID="T37" fromBusinessState="Order Products" 
toBusinessState="Notifv Shipment" /> 

<Transition nameID="T38" 

fromBusinessState="Request Purchase Order Change" 
toBusinessState—'OrderChange" conditionGuard="BusinessFailure" /> 
<Transition nameID="T39" 

fromBusinessState="Request Purchase Order Change" 
toBusinessState—'Notify Shipment" conditionGuard="BusinessSuccess" t> 
^Transition nameID="T40" fromBusinessState-'OrderChange" 
toBusinessState="Request Purchase Order Cancellation" 
conditionGuard-'Failure" /> 

<Transition nameID="T41" fromBusinessState-'OrderChange" 
toBusinessState="Order Products" conditionGuard="Success" /> 
<Decision name="OrderChange" nameID="D6"> 

<ConditionExpression expressionLanguage-'DocumentEnvelopeNotation" 
expression="OrderChangable" /> 

</Decision> 

</BinaryCollaboration> 



(b) BPSS 



Fig. 10. An example of an arbitrary cycle pattern. 



has no restriction on the number of entry and exit point. Some arbitrary cycles 
are constructed by the combination of multiple decisions, xor-typed forks and 
transitions. In this case UMM and BPSS are able to realize the arbitrary cycle. 
However, arbitrary cycles might involve forks and joins as well. Since each fork 
has a corresponding join, transitions can not cross the boundary of the fork-join- 
block, UMM does not fully support the arbitrary cycle pattern. Since BPSS does 
not include a similar well-formedness rule it fully supports the arbitrary cycle. 

Fig. 10 offers an example of an arbitrary cycle pattern. An undesirable situ- 
ation, such as a lack of raw material, a natural disaster, or a strike, can prevent 
the seller from shipping the exact number of products in time. In this case, the 
seller should inform the customer about the situation and request for purchase 
order change. The choice between request for purchase order change and notify 
shipment is realized by a deferred choice pattern. If the customer accepts the 
request, the seller ships the products. Otherwise, the customer decides whether 
he changes the order or cancels the order. If he decides to change the order, the 
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binary collaboration restarts from order products. Since the cycle ( order products 
—> request for purchase order change —> order changable —> order products ) has 
three exit points, this example includes an arbitrary cycle pattern. 



Implicit termination. Both UMM and BPSS have an explicit final state (a 
final state of UMM and a success and a failure element of BPSS) but they also 
support a special kind of implicit termination pattern. An implicit termination 
pattern means a situation where there is no activity to be done even if a final 
state is not reached and at the same time the workflow is not in deadlock. 
For example, binary collaboration has an attribute, time to perform (line 001 
in Fig. 3b). That is, the binary collaboration is forced to terminate in two days 
although the final state has not been reached. 

3.5 Patterns Involving Multiple Instance 

We examine patterns involving multiple instances in this subsection. These pat- 
terns are categorized by the ability to launch multiple instances of activities 
and synchronization among the instances. The patterns are multiple instances 
without synchronization , multiple instances with a priori design time knowledge, 
multiple instances with a priori run time knowledge , and multiple instances with- 
out a priori run time knowledge. 

Multiple instances with a priori design time knowledge and multiple instances 
with a priori run time knowledge restrict the number of instances at design time 
and run time, respectively. In contrast, multiple instances without synchroniza- 
tion and multiple instances without a priori run time knowledge have no limita- 
tion on the number of instances. While UML supports multiple instances with 
a priori design time knowledge and multiple instances with a priori run time 
knowledge [10], UMM does not use this feature. 

Multiple instances without a priori run time knowledge can manage the re- 
lationship among instances such as synchronization differently from multiple 
instances without synchronization. BPSS supports only the multiple instances 
without synchronization by assigning true to a business transaction activity's at- 
tribute is concurrent (line 007 in Fig. 3b). Since the activity diagram of UML 
does not support this pattern, is concurrent is expressed as a tag value of an 
activity in UMM. 



3.6 Cancelation Patterns 

Both cancel activity pattern and cancel case pattern are cancelation patterns. By 
performing activities of the cancelation patterns other activities are withdrawn. 



Cancel activity. A cancel activity pattern cancels an enabled activity. UML 
supports through transition with triggers. However, UMM does not use this fea- 
ture and BPSS does not support this pattern directly, either. This pattern can 
be supported by a deferred choice pattern [5]. However, a business transaction 
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activity is composed of other activities in the business transaction view and each 
activity of business transaction corresponds to other workflow in the company. 
Moreover, we cannot interrupt the business transaction activity even using a 
deferred choice. In Fig. 11 if define planning schedule fails, we do not need to 
authorize payment any more. However, even if define planning schedule fails be- 
fore the customer sends the authorize payment envelope, BPSS does not provide 
a pattern to cancel the authorize payment transaction. The only workaround is 
a milestone pattern using pre- and post-conditions. 




Fig. 11. A problem of a cancel activity pattern. 



Cancel case. A cancel case patterns terminates a binary collaboration. In UMM 
(BPSS), as soon as a final state (a success or a failure element) is reached, the 
binary collaboration is terminated. Even if other business transaction activities 
remain, they do not open any more. In this case, a timeout exception can be 
generated. Therefore, although a binary collaboration has several final states, 
they should be mutually exclusive. 

4 Conclusion 

In this paper, we analyze the expression power of UMM and BPSS by workflow 
patterns. We summarize the analysis in Table 1. A ‘+’ and a in a cell of the 
table refer to direct support and no support, respectively. Even if a pattern is 
rated as a we can realize the pattern partially by the combination of other 
patterns [5]. A ‘t’ means that the pattern is realized as a tag value in UMM not 
by a feature of an activity graph in UML. A ’2’ indicates that the pattern can 
be supported if UMM will adapt UML 2.0. 

According to the presentations of each pattern in both UMM and BPSS, we 
are able to derive the transformation rules listed below. This list covers all known 
rules necessary to transform a UMM business collaboration protocol to a BPSS 
binary collaboration. Our future work includes representation of these rules in 
a formal syntax and an implementation of the mapping from UMM business 
processes represented in XMI [12] to BPSS. 
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Table 1. Comparison of UMM and BPSS 





UMM v. 


12 BPSS v. 1.10 


Sequence 


+ 


+ 


Parallel Split 


+ 


+ 


Synchronization 


+ 


+ 


Exclusive Choice 


+ 


+ 


Simple Merge 


+ 


+ 


Multi Choice 


+ 


+ 


Synchronizing Merge 


+ 


- 


Multi Merge 


2 


- 


Discriminator 


2 


+ 


Arbitrary Cycles 


- 


+ 


Implicit Termination 


t 


+ 


MI without Synchronization 


t 


+ 


MI with a Priori Design Time Knowledge 


- 


- 


MI with a Priori Runtime Knowledge 


- 


- 


MI without a Priori Runtime Knowledge 


- 


- 


Deferred Choice 


+ 


+ 


Interleaved Parallel Routing 


- 


- 


Milestone 


t 


+ 


Cancel Activity 


- 


- 


Cancel Case 


+ 


+ 



An initial state and an activity state are transformed to a start element and 
a business transaction activity, respectively. 

A final state is transformed to a success or a failure element. We need some 
convention for deciding whether final state is transformed to a success or a 
failure element. 

A transition of UMM is transformed to a transition of BPSS. However, if 
the transition leads to a final state, the transition becomes an attribute of a 
success or a failure element. The same exception applies to transitions from 
the initial state. 

A synchronization state with multiple incoming transitions is transformed 
to a fork element whose type attribute is or. If some outgoing transitions are 
guarded, the fork element needs a time to perform attribute. 

A synchronization state with multiple outgoing transitions is transformed to 
a join element whose wait for all attribute is true. 

A decision state with multiple incoming transitions is transformed to a de- 
cision element. 

A decision state with multiple outgoing transitions is transformed to a join 
element whose wait for all attribute is false. 

If an business transaction activity has multiple outgoing transitions and each 
transition is triggered by event, a fork element is inserted between business 
transaction activity and its outgoing transitions. The type of the fork is xor 
if triggering events are not concurrent. 
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— Tagged values, is concurrent and time to perform, are transformed to the 
same named attributes of business transaction activity and binary collabora- 
tion, respectively. 

Our research resulted in the need for improvements for both UMM and BPSS. 
Some patterns like an implicit termination and an arbitrary cycle are supported 
by both. For reasons of readability these patterns should be avoided. Therefore, 
we need to study well-formedness rules for prohibiting these patterns. 

In spite of their similarity, the transformation between UMM and BPSS is 
not straightforward since the sets of workflow patterns that the two languages 
support are not exactly the same. For example, while BPSS realizes a discrim- 
inator pattern, a BPSS instance derived from UMM will never use this pattern 
since UMM cannot support the pattern yet. If a new UMM version adopts UML 
2.0, the gap between UMM model and BPSS is reduced since the new UMM 
supports more workflow patterns including a discriminator. 

We can also apply the workflow pattern to transformations between other het- 
erogeneous business process modeling languages such as BPEL4WS and XPDL. 
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Abstract. The notion of business process is becoming increasingly important in 
all business and information/communication technology related disciplines, and 
therefore gets a lot of attention. Consequently, there is a variety of definitions 
as well as a variety in preciseness of definition. The research reported in this 
paper aims at clarifying the different understandings and unifying them in a 
common conceptual framework. Three fundamental questions concerning 
business processes are investigated: about the difference between business 
process and information process, about the distinction between the ‘deep’ 
structure and the ‘surface’ structure of a business process, and about the 
difference between system and process. These questions are discussed within 
the framework of the V-theory and the DEMO methodology. 



1 Introduction 

Since the early 90’s the term ‘business process’ has become widely accepted within 
the areas of business process and information systems engineering, particularly 
through the publications of Hammer, Champy and Davenport [1 1, 12, 6]. Numerous 
publications have followed upon these pioneering ones. At the same time a number of 
other disciplines have incorporated the notion of business process, like e.g. workflow 
and quality management. This has lead to a likewise diverse set of definitions, ranging 
from rather informal ones, like in [19], to quite formal definitions, like in [1], 

It is the purpose of this paper to clarify this diversity and to try to unify the 
different understandings. In particular, the next research questions are addressed: 

1. Is the notion of business process a really new notion or can it be defined, e.g. 
by means of specialization and/or aggregation, on the basis of existing notions? 
If so, how? If not so, how should it be understood and how should it be related 
to existing notions in information systems engineering? 

2. The way in which business processes present themselves to us, may change 
while some ‘essence’ in it remains stable. Apparently there is a ‘deep’ structure 
behind the ‘surface’ structures that people observe and change. What is this 
deep structure and how can it be extracted from a surface structure? 

3. What is precisely meant by ‘process’ in contrast to ‘system’? To exemplify this 
question: it is quite common to speak of ‘business process' and of ‘information 
system’ . Do people mean really different notions by these different terms or is 
‘process’ in business process more like ‘system’ in information system? 
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We will seek answers to these questions within the conceptual framework of the 
'l 1 -theory (W is pronounced as PSI which is an acronym for Performance in Social 
Interaction). This theory has emerged from over ten years of practical experience and 
corresponding scientific research concerning the DEMO methodology (Design & 
Engineering Methodology for Organizations) [7, 8, 22, 22]. The 'P-theory has its 
theoretical roots in three existing branches of philosophy: semiotics, language 
philosophy, and systemic ontology. Semiotics is the general study of signs, based on 
the seminal work of Peirce [18]. It has been elaborated by e.g. Morris [16] and Nauta 
[17], In the last decade, a sub field has emerged, called organizational semiotics, 
which addresses in particular the use of signs by people in organizations [24]. 
Language philosophy starts with Austin [2] but has been brought to the public 
particularly through the Speech Act Theory of Searle [21] and the Communicative 
Action Theory of Habermas [9]. Systemic ontology is the more precise and more 
formal alternative for general systems theory [3]. It has been developed by Bunge [4, 
5], The outline of the paper is as follows. In section 2 a summary of the underlying W- 
theory is provided, and in section 3 the DEMO methodology is briefly introduced. In 
section 4 an example case from health care is modeled and discussed. Section 5 
contains the conclusions. Particular attention is given to the generalizability of the 
findings. Answers to the research questions as formulated above are developed, and 
conclusions of the whole study are drawn. 



2 The VP-Theory 

There exist two different system notions, each with its own value, its own purpose, 
and its own type of model: the function-oriented or teleological and the construction- 
oriented or ontological system notion. The teleological system notion is about the 
(external) function and behavior of a system. The corresponding type of model is the 
black-box model. Ideally, such a model is a (mathematical) relation between a set of 
input variables and a set of output variables, called the transfer function. Knowing the 
transfer function means knowing how the system responds to variations in the values 
of the input variables by changing the values of the output variables. Otherwise said, 
through manipulating the input variables, one is able to control the behavior. 

The ontological system notion is about the (internal) construction and operation of 
a system. The relationship with function and behavior is that these are brought 
forward, and consequently explained, by the construction and the operation of a 
system. The ontological definition of a system, based on the one that is provided in 
[5], is as follows. Something is a system if and only if it has the next properties: 

• Composition : a set of elements of some category (physical, biological, social 
etc.). 

• Environment, a set of elements of the same category. The composition and the 
environment are disjoint. 

• Production', the elements in the composition produce things (products or 
services) that are delivered to the elements in the environment. 

• Structure : a set of interaction relationships among the elements in the 
composition and between these and the elements in the environment. 
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An important characteristic is the category to which the elements of a system 
belong. Therefore, we prefer to call a system according to the definition above a 
homogeneous system. As will be shown later, homogeneous systems can be integrated 
to constitute heterogeneous systems. The corresponding type of model is the white- 
box model , which is a direct conceptualization of this ontological system definition. 

The teleological system notion is adequate for the purpose of using or controlling a 
system. It is therefore the dominant system concept in e.g. the social sciences, 
including the organizational sciences. If the transfer function is too complicated to 
understand, the technique of functional decomposition can be applied through which 
the black-box model of a system is replaced by a structure of sub models of which the 
transfer functions are more readily understandable. One has to bear in mind however 
that the knowledge acquired about the system is still functional or behavioral 
knowledge, in other words, it does not reveal anything about its construction. It is a 
widely spread misunderstanding to think that if the technique of functional 
decomposition is applied down to some elementary level, one has revealed the 
construction of the system. This is not true and can never be true. Moreover, one can 
make virtually any functional decomposition of a black-box model one likes. Instead, 
for the purpose of building and changing a system, one needs to adopt the ontological 
system notion. It is therefore the dominant system notion in all engineering sciences. 

The ontological definition of an organization is that it is a system in the category 
of social systems. This means that the elements are social individuals, i.e. human 
beings in their ability of entering into and complying with commitments about the 
things that are produced in collaboration. The T-theory provides an explanation of the 
construction and the operation of organizations, regardless their particular kind or 
branch (like industry or government, or manufacturing or service). It is based on 
several axioms, of which the relevant ones for this paper are presented hereafter. 

The Construction Axiom 

An organization consists of actors (human beings fulfilling an actor role) who 
perform two kinds of acts. By performing production acts, the actors bring about the 
mission of the organization. A production act (P-act for short) may be material (e.g. a 
manufacturing or transportation act) or immaterial (e.g. deciding, judging, 
diagnosing). By performing coordination acts (C-acts for short), actors enter into and 
comply with commitments. In doing so, they initiate and coordinate the execution of 
production acts. An actor role is defined as a particular, atomic ‘amount’ of authority, 
viz. the authority needed to perform precisely one kind of production act. The result 
of successfully performing a P-act is a production fact or P-fact. P-facts in a library, 
for example, include "membership M has started to exist” and "the late return fine for 
loan L is paid”. The variables M and L denote an instance of membership and loan 
respectively. Examples of C-acts are requesting and promising a P-fact (e.g. 
requesting to become member of the library). 

The result of successfully performing a C-act is a coordination fact or C-fact (e.g. 
the being requested of the production fact "membership #387 has started to exist”). 
Just as we distinguish between P-acts and C-acts, we also distinguish between two 
worlds in which these kinds of acts have effect: the production world or P-world and 
the coordination world or C-world respectively (see Figure 1). At any moment, the C- 
world and the P-world are in a particular state, simply defined as a set of C-facts or P- 
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facts respectively created up to that moment. When active, actors take the current 
state of the P-world and the C-world into account (indicated by the dotted arrows in 
Figure 1). C-facts serve as agenda for actors, which they constantly try to deal with. 
Otherwise said, actors interact by means of creating and dealing with C-facts. 

COORDINATION ACTOR ROLES PRODUCTION 




Fig. 1. The white-box model of an organization 

The Transaction Axiom 

P-acts and C-acts appear to occur in generic recurrent patterns, called transactions 
[8]. The genericity of this pattern has turned out to be so omnipresent and persistent 
that we consider it to be a socionomic law. A transaction goes off in three phases: the 
order phase (O-phase), the execution phase (E-phase), and the result phase (R-phase). 
It is carried through by two actors, who alternately perform acts. The actor who starts 
the transaction and eventually completes it, is called the initiator. The other one, who 
actually performs the production act, is called the executor. The O-phase is a 
conversation that starts with a request by the initiator and ends (if successfully) with a 
promise by the executor. The R-phase is a conversation that starts with a statement by 
the executor and ends (if successfully) with an acceptance by the initiator. In between 
these two conversations there is the E-phase in which the executor performs the P-act. 



rq : request 
pm: promise 
dc : decline 
qt : quit 

st : state 
ac : accept 
rj : reject 
sp : stop 



| [ C-act 

C-fact 

| | P-act 

^ P-fact 




Fig. 2. The standard pattern of a transaction 
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Figure 2 exhibits the standard pattern of a transaction. A white box represents a tr- 
act (type) and a white disk represents a C-fact (type). A gray box represents a P-act 
(type) and a gray diamond a P-fact (type). The initial C-act is drawn with a bold line, 
as is every terminal C-fact. The gray colored frames, denoted by "initiator" and 
"executor" represent the responsibility areas of the two partaking actor roles. 

The standard pattern must always be passed through for establishing a new P-fact. 
A few comments are in place however. First, performing a C-act does not necessarily 
mean that there is oral or written communication. Every (physical) act may count as a 
C-act. Second, C-acts may be performed tacitly, i.e. without any signs being 
produced. In particular the promise and the acceptance are often performed tacitly 
(according to the rule “no news is good news”). Third, next to the standard transaction 
pattern, four cancellations patterns are identified. Together with the standard pattern 
they constitute the complete transaction pattern. Every transaction process is some 
path through this complete pattern, and every business process in every organization 
is a connected collection of such transaction processes. This holds also for processes 
across organizations, like in supply chains and networks. Therefore, the transaction 
pattern must be taken as a socionomic law: people always and everywhere conduct 
business (of whatever kind) along this pattern. 

The Abstraction Axiom 

Three human abilities play a significant role in performing C-acts [7], They are called 
forma, informa and performa respectively. The forma ability concerns being able to 
produce and perceive sentences (Note. By sentence is meant the atomic unit of 
information). The forma ability coincides with the semiotic layers syntactics and 
empirics [24]. The in forma ability concerns being able to formulate thoughts into 
sentences and to interpret sentences. The term ‘thought’ is used in the most general 
sense. It may be a fact, a wish, an emotion etc. The informa ability coincides with the 
semiotic layers semantics and pragmatics. The performa ability concerns being able 
to engage into commitments, either as performer or as addressee of a coordination act. 
It coincides with the (organizational) semiotic layer socialics. This ability may be 
considered as the essential human ability for doing business (of any kind). A similar 
distinction in three levels of abstraction can be made on the production side. The 
forma ability now concerns being able to deal with recorded sentences, called 
documents (Note. The term ‘document’ is used here to refer in a most general sense to 
the forma aspect of information). The informa ability on the production side concerns 
being able to reason, to compute, derive etc. Lastly, the performa ability concerns 
being able to establish original new things, like creating material products or making 
decisions. Because this is at the core of doing business (on the production side), it is 
called the essential production. 

Looked upon from the production side, the abstraction levels may be understood as 
‘glasses’ for viewing an organization (see Figure 3). Looking through the essential 
glasses, one observes the essential business actors, who perform P-acts that result in 
original (non-derivable) facts, and who directly contribute to the organization’s 
function. These essential acts and facts are collectively called B-things (from 
Business). Looking through the informational glasses, one observes intellectual 
actors, who execute informational acts like collecting, providing, recalling and 
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computing knowledge about business facts. Informational acts and facts are 
collectively called I-things (from Information and Intellect). 



B-system 



I -system 



D-system 




B-things 



i-things 



D-things 



Fig. 3. The three aspect systems of an organization 

Looking through the documental glasses, one observes documental actors, who 
execute documental acts like gathering, distributing, storing, and copying documents 
containing the knowledge mentioned above. Documental acts and facts are 
collectively called D-things (from Document and Data). Recall that an actor is a 
person fulfilling an actor role. So, for example, a person may simultaneously fulfill a 
B-actor role, an I-actor role and a D-actor role: if you receive a customer order, you 
may perform some documental acts (like copying and archiving), you may need to 
perform some informational acts (like inquiring about the customer) and you will 
actually deal with the request for delivery. 

The abstraction levels as distinguished in the ’T-theory are an example of a layered 
nesting of (sub) systems. Generally spoken, a system in some layer supports (the 
operation of) a system in the next higher layer. Conversely, a system in a layer uses 
systems in the next lower layer. So, B-systems use I-systems and I-systems use D- 
systems. Conversely, D-systems support I-systems and I-systems support B-systems. 
If a system X supports a system Y, it means that the function of system X is expressed 
in terms of the construction and operation of system Y. For example, the actor in the 
B-system of a library who registers new members, needs to know the age of a 
candidate member. This information can by definition only asked for in the I-system. 
In order to get the information, the subject who fulfills the B-actor role has to take his 
‘shape’ of I-actor and initiate an (informational) transaction resulting in the provision 
of the needed knowledge by the executor of this transaction (the I-actor who is the 
proprietor of this piece of knowledge). Usually, this I-actor will not know the 
requested knowledge by heart and thus has to initiate, in his ‘shape’ of D-actor, a 
(documental) transaction of which the executor is a D-actor who keeps record of the 
requested knowledge. A copy of the record (a document) is sent to the initiator who, 
in his shape of I-actor, is able to interpret the document and lastly, in his shape of B- 
actor, is able to take the appropriate action based on the acquired knowledge. What 
the layered nesting constitutes is an intrinsically solid integration of three 
homogeneous systems into one heterogeneous system, which is the (complete) 
organization. The integration is solid because it builds on the inseparability of the 
three human abilities. 
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3 The DEMO Methodology 

DEMO is a methodology for (re)designing and (re)engineering organizations that 
takes full advantage of the 'P-theory. The model of an organization in DEMO consists 
of four aspect models. Together they constitute the complete white-box model of one 
of the aspect systems of an organization: the B-system, the I-system or the D-system. 
Figure 4 exhibits the aspect models and their interrelationships. The Construction 
Model (CM) specifies the composition, the environment and the structure of a system: 
the identified transaction types and the associated actor roles. The Process Model 
(PM) specifies the lawful sequences of events in the Coordination World and the 
Production World: the (atomic) process steps and their causal and conditional 
relationships. The State Model (SM) specifies the lawful states of the Coordination 
World and the Production World: the object classes, the fact types and the ontological 
coexistence rules. Lastly, the Action Model (AM) specifies the action rules that serve 
as guidelines for the actors in dealing with their agenda: there is an action rule for 
every type of agendum. 

The models are expressed in diagrams, tables and pseudo algorithms. In this paper, 
only the Actor Transaction Diagram, the Transaction Result Table, and the Process 
Step Diagram are presented, and only the B-system is modeled. The subsequent 
modeling of the I-system and the D-system goes rather straightforward. The general 
procedure to arrive at a correct and complete set of models of the B-system of an 
organization consists of three analysis and three synthesis steps: 

1 The Perfoma-Informa-Forma Analysis. In this step all available pieces of 
knowledge (from documents, interviews etc.) are divided in three sets, 
according to the distinction between the three human abilities. Normally the 
relative sizes of these sets (amount of text) is about 1:2:4. 

2 The Coordination- Actors-Production Analysis. The Performa things are 
divided into C-acts/facts, P-acts/facts and actor roles. This step goes rather 
straightforward since the three kinds are well distinguished. 

3 The Product Structure Analysis. Every transaction type of which an actor in the 
environment is the initiator may be conceived as delivering and ‘end product’ 
to the environment. Generally, the (internal) executor of this transaction type is 
initiator of one or more other transaction types, and so on. The results of these 
cascaded transactions are ‘components’ of the ‘end product’. 

4 The Transaction Pattern Synthesis. The transaction pattern is put ‘over’ the 
results so far, as a template in order to cluster the things found into transaction 
types. Next, for every transaction type, the resulting P-event type is correctly 
and precisely formulated. The Transaction Result Table can now be produced. 

5 The Construction Synthesis. For every transaction type, the initiating actor 
role(s) and the executing actor role are identified. This is the first step in 
producing the Actor Transaction Diagram. 

6 The Organization Synthesis. A definite choice has to be made as to what part 
of the construction will be taken as the organization to be studied and which 
part becomes the environment. The Actor Transaction Diagram can now be 
finalized. 
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Actor Transaction Diagram 
Transaction Result Table 



Process Phase Diagram 
Process Step Diagram 




Actor Bank Diagram 
Bank Contents Table 



Object Fact Diagram 
Object Property Table 



Action Rule Specifications 



Fig. 4. The four aspect models 

The model of the B-system of an organization, also called the essential model of the 
organization, is concise but very comprehensible, particularly for managers; the 
construction model (CM) of most middle-sized or corporate divisions can be 
represented on an A 1 -size sheet of paper. The model of a B-system is also complete 
and coherent. Because of these properties and because of the abstraction from all 
implementation issues, it is a candidate reference model, applying to all organizations 
in a particular branch or industry. 



4 The Health Care Reference Model 

The health care model as discussed in this section is one of the outcomes of the 
research that has been reported in [10]. To identify generic transactions in care 
processes, we investigated four different care processes or patient groups: patients 
with (or suspected of) breast cancer, patients with a tumor in the head-neck area, 
patients with (or suspected of) Schizophrenia and patients with rheumatism. We 
consider the identified commonalities in these processes sufficiently representative for 
calling the presented common model a health care reference model. 

The research was carried out in four phases. In the first phase we identified all the 
care-clusters involved in the care for each patient group and drew up an inventory of 
the activities performed in these care-clusters. In the second phase we identified from 
the inventory the core activities performed in each care-cluster and described them in 
a structured and generic way. In the third phase we compared the core activities of 
one care-cluster with the core activities of other care-clusters to identify generic 
transactions types. The generic transactions found were used to construct a generic 
Actor Transaction Diagram, Transaction Result Table and Process Step Diagram. The 
fourth phase was concerned with the evaluation of our results. Several care providers 
reviewed the results and tested them against real-life examples of clinical situations. 
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Transaction Result Table 


T# 


Transaction Type Name 


Resulting Production-fact 


T01 


(Re)establish patient problem 


Patient problem PP is (re)established 


T02 


Execute clinical examination 


Clinical examination CE regarding patient problem PP is executed 


T03 


Secure patient availability 


The patient is available for performing a CE or a PA. 


T04 


Provide expert opinion on PP 


Expert opinion EO regarding (re)establishing PP is provided 


T05 


Establish policy options 


The policy options for PP are established 


T06 


Provide expert opinion on PO 


Expert opinion EO regarding establishing policy option P is provided 


T07 


Execute policy 


Policy P for patient problem PP is executed 


T08 


Execute policy activity 


Policy activity PA in policy P is executed 


T09 


Secure material availability 


Patient material PM is available for performing PA 







Legend 






| | = actor 


= system boundary 


— — = initiator 


| | = system actor 


= transaction 


“ “ ■ = executor 



Fig. 5. Generic Actor Transaction Diagram (ATD) for Care Processes 



The generic Actor Transaction Diagram (ATD) for Care Processes as presented in 
Figure 5 shows the identified transaction types and the involved actor roles. In the 
ATD a transaction is represented by a circle (the generic symbol for coordination) in 
which a diamond is drawn (the generic symbol for production). Actors are displayed 
as rectangles. The small box on the edge of an actor symbol at the conjunction with 
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the transaction link indicates that the actor is the executor of the transaction. The 
scope of the model (system boundary) is represented by a gray-lined rectangle. The 
table on top of the figure is the Transaction result Table. It specifies the facts that are 
created as the result of successfully carrying through a transaction of the 
corresponding type. Words in capitals (like P, PP and PA) denote variables that have 
to be instantiated. They serve to uniquely identify the core entities. Examples are 
patient problem (PP) and policy activity (PA). 

The actor roles A01, A02, A04, A05, A06, A07, and A08 constitute the 
composition of the modeled system. They are elementary, i.e. they are executor of 
exactly one transaction type. The environment consists only of actor role AA01. 
Actor roles in the environment are generally modeled as non-elementary, so-called 
aggregate actors (AA), since there is mostly insufficient knowledge about their 
(internal) operation. Aggregate actors are always colored gray. 

Figure 5 contains three transactions that are initiated by the patient, namely 
transactions T01 (Re)establish patient problem, T05 Establish policy options, and T07 
Execute policy. They are called input transactions, whereas T03 Secure patient 
availability and T09 Secure material availability are called output transactions. 
Transactions T02 Execute clinical examination, T04 Provide expert opinion on 
patient problem, T06 Provide expert opinion on policy option, and T08 Execute 
policy activity are so-called internal transactions. All transactions are identified as the 
outcome of applying the analysis and synthesis steps as presented in section 3. In 
understanding an ATD one has to bear in mind that a transaction symbol stands for a 
complete transaction process (cf. section 2). So, the knowledge contained in an ATD 
is that in the actual organization of which it is a model transactions of the identified 
types do occur. One also knows that every occurrence is some path through the 
complete transaction pattern. For each successful transaction, one knows that at least 
the so-called success pattern has been followed (rq-pm-st-ac). For each unsuccessful 
transaction, one knows that this is not the case. 

The way in which the distinct transactions are related to each other is represented 
in the Process Step Diagram (Figure 6). On the basis of this model, we will briefly 
clarify the transactions and their interrelationships. For an extensive account, the 
reader is referred to [10], An instance of a care process starts with a request for a T01 
(establish patient problem) by AA01 (a patient). The resulting coordination fact, 
namely the being requested of a particular T01 is an agendum (something to do) for 
A01. One of the acts to be performed by A01 is the promise of this T01 (coordination 
step TOl/pr). However, there exists a wait condition (wc) for this step, indicated by 
the dotted arrow from T02/pr to TOl/pr. It means that actor A01 has to wait until the 
fact T02/pr is created before she is able to perform TOl/pr (promising to the patient 
that she will establish his problem). The state T02/pr can be reached if A01 performs 
the T02/rq, i.e. the request for a clinical examination, which is directed to A02. This 
causal relation (cr) between T01 and T02 is optional. Accordingly, the wait condition 
on TOl/pr is also optional (if no clinical examination is needed, A01 does not have to 
wait for promising T01). If the act T02/rq is performed, the coordination fact T02/rq 
is created (a clinical examination is requested). This fact is an agendum for A02. 
There is a (non-optional) causal relation from T02/rq to T03/rq, meaning that the first 
thing to do for A02 is to request to AA01 (the patient) for the execution of a T03 
(becoming physically available for a clinical examination). 
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Fig. 6. Generic Process Step Diagram (PSD) for Care Processes 
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The promise by the patient to be available (T03/pr) is considered to be a sufficient 
condition for proceeding by A02 with performing the T02/pr (promising to A01 that 
she will do the clinical examination). Note that A01 and A02 are distinct actor roles 
but that normally they will be fulfilled by the same person, namely the physician to 
whom the patient has addressed himself; for understanding the ‘essence’ of the care 
process however, this is irrelevant. 

As soon as the fact T02/pr is created, the wait condition on TOl/pr is satisfied, 
meaning that A01 can proceed with performing the production act of T01, the actual 
determination of the patient problem. It appears from Figure 6 that there are three wait 
conditions on this production act. One of them is the being accepted of T02, i.e. the 
completion of the clinical examination (Note. Like the wait condition from T02/pr to 
TOl/pr, this condition is optional, i.e. depending on the actually being performed of a 
T02/rq). Another one is the being accepted (T04/ac) of the provision of an expert 
opinion regarding the patient problem at hand. This transaction has been started by 
A01 from the state TOl/pr. Since the request for an expert opinion is optional, also the 
wait condition is optional. A third wait condition on the production act in T01 is the 
being stated of a T07 (execution of a particular chosen policy). It will be explained 
when transaction type T07 is discussed. 

After a T01 has been completed successfully, the patient may start a T05 
(establishment of policy options). Although in practice the act T05/rq will mostly be 
performed tacitly, as a more or less natural proceeding of the consultation, it is 
important to recognize it as an explicit act of the patient, as shown in the model. 
Sometimes, the opinion of an expert (mostly a colleague of the physician) about a 
suggested policy has to be sought for. Therefore the initiation of a T06 is optional. For 
both the execution (performance of the production act) of the T05 and the (optional) 
T06 the wait condition of the corresponding T01 holds. This is a rather logical 
condition; one cannot discuss policy options if the patient problem is not established. 

The initiation of a T07 (policy execution) is the third act that must be recognized as 
an act that is performed explicitly by the patient, although in practice the actual 
‘surface’ form will often be that the physician asks the patient for agreement with the 
discussed preferred policy. The carrying through of a T07, including the embedded 
T08, T03 and T09, is quite similar to the carrying through of a T01, explained above. 
Therefore we will not elaborate on it. 

It is often the case in health care that the result of the treatment of a patient 
problem (the execution of a T07) is not quite satisfactory. What is usually done in 
such a case is to start again a T01, now in the sense of re-establishing the patient 
problem. That is why Figure 6 contains the wait condition wcl6, from T07/st to the 
production act of T01. So, in the first execution of a TO 1 for a particular patient 
problem, the condition does not hold. In all subsequent iterations, it does. 

The exhibited Process Step Diagram also shows that a business process according 
to the DEMO methodology follows a tree-like product structure. For example, the 
‘product’ establishment of a patient problem (T01) consists of two ‘components’ 
(which both happen to be optional): a clinical examination (T02) and an expert 
opinion (T04). Furthermore, the ‘component’ has the (mandatory) ‘sub component’ 
patient availability (T03). In DEMO, a business process is defined as a collection of 
causally related transactions. So, the Process Step Diagram in Figure 6 contains three 
business processes, each of them initiated by the patient. 
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5 Discussion and Conclusions 

We will successively address now the three research questions as formulated in 
section 1. Before proceeding to do this, we like to discuss once more the important 
distinction between the teleological (function-oriented) and the ontological 
(construction-oriented) notion of system, as well as between the corresponding model 
types: the black-box model and the white-box model. This distinction appears to be 
recognized rarely, both in theory and in practice. It can also scarcely be recognized in 
the various modeling techniques that are currently in use. The point is that the two 
perspectives are complementary and that both are needed for a full understanding of a 
system. To be more precise, only a black-box model is helpful for understanding the 
function and the behavior of a system, and only a white-box model is helpful for 
understanding the construction and the operation of a system. Moreover, these two 
kinds of models cannot replace each other. If one has to deal with the usage or the 
control of a system, only a black-box model is appropriate. When one has to deal with 
building or changing a system, only a white-box model is appropriate. A good and 
pure example of a black-box model is the value chain model [19]. Good and pure 
examples of white-box models are the Petri Net [1] and the EPC [13]. There exists a 
quite large amount of model types that we would like to call black-grey models, 
indicating that they are not purely black but derivatives of the black-box model; 
anyhow, they are not white-box models. Examples of this class of model are the DFD 
in all its variants (cf. e.g. [28]), and IDEFO [20]. Although widely applied in systems 
engineering, they are just not suited for it, as we have made clear. 

From the T- theory as explained in section 2, it follows that a business process or 
business system (the B-system of an organization) is fundamentally different from an 
information system (the I-system of an organization). The difference is strongly 
related to the social character of the interactions between actors. Only the B-system is 
able to produce original new facts, like decisions and judgements. It is important that 
they can be held responsible for these decisions and judgements. The I-system is only 
capable of computing or deriving facts from existing ones. There is no point in 
holding someone responsible for the rightness of mathematical or logical operations. 
Therefore, the production acts in the I-system can easily be replaced by acts of 
artifacts (computer applications, intelligent agents etc.), whereas the production acts 
in the B-system can only be produced by human beings. Consequently, business 
processes cannot be addressed appropriately if modeling techniques are used that 
consider decisions and judgments to be similar to computation or derivation and to 
data or document handling. Examples of such techniques, taken from the information 
systems area, are DFD, IDEF, UMF, Petri Net and EPC. These techniques just lack 
the appropriate notions. So, the answer to question 1 is that the notion of business 
process is a really new notion and that it can only be dealt with correctly if it is taken 
as really different from information processes. Consequently, new theories and new 
methodologies are needed. Examples are the 'P-theory and the DEMO methodology 
as presented in this paper. Other examples can be found in [14], [25], [26] and [27], 

The 'P-theory also provides the clue to answering question 2, about the distinction 
between a ‘deep - structure and a ‘surface’ structure of business processes. As the 
‘deep’ structure of a business process we propose to take the (white-box model of the) 
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B-system of an organization. As the ‘surface’ structure of a business process we 
propose to take the implementations of the B-system, the I-system and the D-system. 
We like to emphasize that the relationship between ‘deep’ and ‘surface’ is not simply 
a matter of generalization-specialization, as e.g. suggested in [15]. Instead it is both 
about the layered nesting of the three aspect systems and about the way these are 
implemented. An additional element in the ‘deep’ structure of a business process is 
the generic transaction pattern. As discussed in [7], a business process is a fiber of 
molecules (the transaction processes) that are composed of atoms (the C-acts/facts 
and the corresponding P-acts/facts). The generic transaction pattern is nothing less 
than a socionomic given. People all over the world, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, and in all organizations follow this pattern when doing business. 

As we have also shown, a clear distinction can be made between system and 
process. It is also worthwhile to do it. To illustrate this, the Actor Transaction 
Diagram models the business system of an organization (the B-system), whereas the 
Process Step Diagram models its business processes. Note that both are white-box 
models, while in practice these terms ‘system’ and ‘process’ are also used to denote 
black-box models; this contributes of course to the current confusion. It is common 
practice however not to be so exact in distinguishing between these meanings. As a 
consequence, the term ‘business process’ must sometimes be understood as a 
teleological notion and sometimes as an ontological one. Moreover, sometimes it has 
to be taken as business system instead of business process. This answers question 3. 

The analysis of the four different care processes has provided substantial practical 
evidence for the rightness of our conclusions. Regarding question 1, rather continuous 
discussions have taken place about the authority and responsibility of the actor roles 
in the B-system. It has led to the clarification of the various actor roles in these care 
processes. For example, the actor roles A01 and A02 (cf. Figure 5) are usually 
fulfilled by the same person (the physician). In discussing the model one has become 
aware of the distinct roles and the possible other ways of organizing the care process. 
Another important discussion was about the role of initiator of the patient in the 
transactions T01, T05 and T07. Normally, T01 and T05 are carried through during 
one consultation. Before we started our analysis and modeling activities, the two roles 
of the patient were not distinguished, and it was generally not clear who asked for 
establishing the policy options, it was even mostly not considered to be a separate 
transaction. Moreover, in many cases the physician thought he or she was the initiator 
of T05. As a general conclusion, it was appreciated that that these matters have been 
clarified and it was agreed that no one else than the patient could be the initiator of 
T05. So, as the overall result, the people in the care processes were pleased by the 
clarification of the way the patient’s roles were modeled and they also considered it 
right in the context of the modern legal position of the patient in his/her relationship 
to care providers. 

Regarding question 2, the conciseness of the essential model, together with a very 
clear abstraction from implementation issues, was very much appreciated. In one case 
(the breast cancer care process) we also have gone through a re-engineering project of 
the various business processes. The distinction between the three aspect systems has 
proven to be very helpful. None of the proposed changes appeared to be at the B- 
level, and most were at the D-level (new forms, new flows of forms, other archiving 
procedures etc.). The insight that these changes would not have a deep impact and 
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thus could not be very risky, while still improving the efficiency considerably, have 
been beneficial. At the same time, the deep structure has been very helpful in 
checking the effects of the I-level and D-level changes. Next, after the analyses of the 
four care processes, the idea of there being one common reference model popped up 
spontaneously. In first instance there were four different DEMO-models, however 
containing a large common core. The differences were analyzed and common 
solutions were proposed to each of the health care institutions. This has not only lead 
to the conception of the reference model, as presented in this paper, but also to an 
improved appreciation of this model as the valid model in all four institutions. 

With these answers to the questions in section 1 we have shed a different light on 
the notion of business process. In the discussions we hope to have contributed to the 
clarification of the different understandings as well as to their possible unification. An 
implicit outcome of the 'P-theory is that only social individuals are able to bear 
responsibility. Consequently, the usage of this term in the context of intelligent agents 
can only be metaphorical, as long as human beings are considered to be the only 
social individuals (as is currently the case). Lastly, the example of the health care 
processes that we have presented shows that the DEMO methodology is capable to 
deal with one of the most complicated existing kinds of business processes in an 
appropriate, concise but still very comprehensible way. 
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Abstract. Adaptive process-aware information systems must be able 
to support ad-hoc changes of single process instances as well as schema 
modifications at the process type level and their propagation to a col- 
lection of related process instances. So far these two kinds of (dynamic) 
process changes have been mainly considered in an isolated fashion. Es- 
pecially for long-running processes, however, it must be possible to ade- 
quately handle the interplay between type and instance changes as well. 
One challenge in this context is to determine whether concurrent process 
type and process instance changes have the same or overlapping effects 
on the original process schema or not. Information about the degree 
of overlap is needed, for example, to determine whether and - if yes - 
how a process type change can be propagated to individually modified 
process instances as well. This paper provides a formal framework for 
dealing with overlapping and disjoint process changes and presents ade- 
quate migration strategies depending on the particular degree of overlap. 
In order to obtain a canonical representation of changes an algorithm is 
introduced which purges change logs from noisy information. Finally, a 
powerful proof-of-concept prototype exists. 



1 Introduction 

To stay competitive at the market for companies it becomes more and more 
important to adequately support their business by process-aware information 
systems (PAIS) [1], Doing so it is not sufficient to implement business processes 
only once and to let the PAIS then run eternally without any adaptations. In 
fact the ability to quickly react to market changes or exceptional situations by 
appropriate process changes is key to success [2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7]. Basically, in a PAIS 
changes can take place at two levels - the process type or the process instance 
level. Process type changes become necessary, for example, to adapt the PAIS 
to optimized business processes or to new laws [8,9]. In particular, applications 
supporting long-running processes (e.g., handling of leasing contracts or medical 
treatments) and the process instances controlled by them are affected by such 
type changes [8,9]. As opposed to this, changes of single process instances have 

* This work was done within the research project “Change management in adaptive 
workflow systems”, which is funded by the German Research Community (DFG). 
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Process Type Level: 
Type Schem a S: 

— ► size 




Process Type Change 

A t = ( seriallnsert( S, send form, collect data, compose order), 
seriallnsert(S, send shirt, compose order, pack goods), 
deleteActivity(S, confirm order), addDataElement(S, size), ...) 



i ► size - 
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14 on S’ (A| 4 (S’) = 0 ): < - r "^ 
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A14 and At overlap, 
more precisely A13 and At equivalent 



Fig. 1 . Process Type and Instance Changes (Example) 



often to be carried out in an ad-hoc manner in order to deal with an exceptional 
situation or evolving process requirements [8,9]. 

Process type changes are handled by modifying the respective process 
schema. Very often it is desired to propagate a process type change to related 
process instances as well. Process instances for which this is possible are called 
compliant , i.e. , they can be migrated to the new process schema [3,10]. Adapting 
a single process instance during runtime, in turn, logically results in an instance- 
specific schema (i.e., a process instance schema differing from the original schema 
this instance was created from) . In the following, we call such individually mod- 
ified process instances biased (e.g., instances J 3 and I 4 in Fig. 1). 

Currently there are only few adaptive process management systems (PMS) 
which support both kinds of changes in one system [7,11]. All these PMS have in 
common that once an instance has been individually modified (i.e., it possesses 
an instance-specific process schema due to an ad-hoc change), it can no longer 
benefit from process type changes; i.e., changes of the schema they were originally 
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created from. However, doing so is not sufficient in many cases, especially in 
connection with long-running processes as we have learned from several case 
studies within medical and automotive environments. In order to come to a 
complete solution, therefore, it must be possible to propagate process schema 
changes are carried out at the type level to biased instances as well. 

When analyzing the interplay between process type and process instance 
changes we are faced with several challenges. In [8] we have already discussed 
the problem of structural and state-related conflicts that may arise when prop- 
agating a process type change to a biased process instance. Structural conflicts 
between type and instance changes, for example, may lead to deadlock-causing 
cycles or incomplete input data for activity executions [8] . 

Another fundamental issue not treated so far concerns the handling of over- 
lapping type and instance changes; i.e., the handling of concurrent changes 1 on a 
process schema that partially have the same effects on this schema. In this paper 
we give insights into fundamental challenges and solution approaches for coping 
with such overlapping changes. One example is depicted in Fig. 1 where process 
type change At and process instance change A / 4 (of instance I 4 ) both insert 
activities send form and send shirt (into schema S). Propagating type change 
At to instance-specific schema 5 j 4 would therefore lead to multiple insertion of 
the same activities. Usually, this would not correspond to the user’s intention 
who, for example, has already anticipated a process optimization by an ad-hoc 
modification at the instance level. Furthermore At and Aj 4 both delete the 
same activity confirm order. As a consequence At actually could not be applied 
to Sf 4 since confirm order is not longer present. 

One prerequisite to adequately deal with such cases is to effectively detect 
whether (concurrent) process type and process instance changes overlap. An- 
other challenge is to correctly migrate biased process instances to a modified 
type schema even if the instance-specific changes overlap with the process type 
change. Basically the problem is that the current representation of the instance- 
specific schema, which is based on original schema S plus bias Aj(S), must be 
transformed into a representation based new schema S' plus bias Aj(S'). Doing 
so offers several advantages: If / is actually re-linked to S' it can benefit from 
further process optimizations of S'. Furthermore, reassigning instances to their 
actual schema version contributes to an optimal management and redundancy- 
free storage of process schemes and instances. Looking again at instance I 4 from 
Fig. 1 we can observe that At and Aj do exactly the same, i.e., they have the 
same effects on the original process schema S. We therefore call them equiva- 
lent. For the above reasons, for equivalent changes a desired migration strategy 
would be to abstain from any propagation of At on I 4 but to re-link or migrate 
I 4 to S'. In the latter case, representation of I 4 on S' would no longer require 
maintenance of an instance-specific change, i.e., Aj(S') = 0 (cf. instance I 4 on 
S' in Fig. 1). Assume now that an additional activity send reminder has been 

1 In the following, we assume that certain instance-specific changes took place before 
the process type change occurs. Nevertheless, we call such changes concurrent since 
they work on the same original process schema. 
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inserted into I 4 . Then At and A/ 4 would no longer be equivalent but At be 
subsumed by Af 4 . For this case an adequate migration strategy is to migrate 
I 4 to S' (i.e., to re-link I 4 to S') but to further maintain the insertion of send 
reminder as instance-specific change Z\j 4 based on S' . We conclude that for any 
adaptive PMS it becomes necessary to detect whether process type and process 
instance changes overlap, and to also determine the degree of overlap. This, in 
turn, is fundamental in order to apply adequate migration strategies. 

In this paper we provide fundamental definitions for disjoint, overlapping, and 
equivalent process changes. Doing so is important in order to be able to provide 
adequate migration strategies. We illustrate this by means of selected scenar- 
ios. Based on formal definitions for disjoint and overlapping process changes 
we discuss different approaches for detecting them. Thereby structural, opera- 
tional, and hybrid approaches are presented and estimated along their specific 
strengths and limitations. We derive an adequate approach to detect to which 
degree concurrent process changes overlap. This approach comprises a sophisti- 
cated method to purge unnecessary information (noise) from change transaction 
logs, i.e., we aim at finding a canonical respresentation of change transaction logs. 
Such noise within change logs, for example, may result from mutually compensat- 
ing changes. Furthermore, taking purged change transaction logs the necessary 
information to decide on the degree of overlap between concurrent changes is 
extracted. Altogether, this method provides the basis for being able to apply 
adequate migration strategies for any kind of biased instance. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: In Section 2.1 we shortly 
introduce WSM Nets as the process meta model taken to illustrate the pre- 
sented results. The formal framework definitions for disjoint, overlapping and 
equivalent changes - as well as migration strategies are provided in Section 2.2. 
In Section 3 we discuss different approaches for detecting the degree of overlap 
between process type and process instance changes and a method to purge noise 
from change transaction logs in Section 4. We close with a discussion of related 
work in Section 5 and a summary in Section 6. 



2 Disjoint and Overlapping Process Changes 

In this paper, we exemplarily use WSM Nets (as for example applied in ADEPT 
[9]) and the change operations based on them. However, most of the presented 
results are independent of the used process meta model. Section 2.1 gives back- 
ground information on WSM Nets necessary for further understanding of the 
paper. Based on this, Section 2.2 introduces definitions for diesjoint an overlap- 
ping changes and exemplarily presents migration strategies for selected scenarios. 



2.1 Background Information 

A process schema is represented by attributed, serial-parallel process graphs with 
additional links for synchronizing parallel paths [6] . 
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Definition 1 (WSM Net). A tuple S = (N, D, NT, CtrlE, SyncE, LoopE, 
DataE) is called a WSM Net if the following holds: 

— N is a set (bag) of activities and D a set of process data elements 

— NT: N H > {StartFlow, EndFlow, Activity, AndSplit, AndJoin, 

XOrSplit, XOrJoin, StartLoop, EndLoop} 

NT assigns to each node of the WSM Net a respective node type. 

— CtrlE C N x N is a precedence relation 

— SyncE C N x N is a precedence relation between activities of parallel 
branches 

— LoopE C N x N is a set of loop backward edges 

— DataE C N x D x {read, write} is a set of read/write data links between 
activities and data elements 

A WSM Net S is structurally correct if the following constraints hold: 

1. S has a unique start node Start and a unique end node End. 

2. Except for nodes Start and End each activity node of S has at least one 
incoming and one outgoing control edge e £ CtrlE. 

3- Sbiock ■= (N, CtrlE, LoopE) is structured following a block concept, for 
which control blocks (sequences, branchings, loops) can be nested but must 
not overlap. 

4. Sf w d = (N, CtrlE, SyncE) is an acyclic graph, i.e. , the use of control and 
sync edges must not lead to deadlock-causing cycles. 

5. Sync links must not cross the boundary of a loop block; i.e., an activity from 
a loop block must not be connected with an activity from outside the loop 
block via a sync link (and vice versa). 

6. For activities with mandatory input parameters linked to global data el- 
ements it has to be ensured that respective data elements will be always 
written by a preceding activity at runtime. 

7. Parallel write accesses on data elements (and consequently lost updates on 
them) have to be avoided. 

Taking a WSM Net S new process instances can be created and started. 
Logically, each instance / is associated with an instance-specific schema Si := 
S + A i (for unbiased instances A;(S) = 0 and consequently Si = S holds). 
The execution state of I is captured by marking function M Sr =(NS S/ , ES S/ ). 
It assigns to each activity n its current status NS(n ) and to each control edge 
its marking ES(e). Markings are determined according to well defined marking 
rules [6], whereas markings of already passed regions and skipped branches are 
preserved (except loop backs). Concerning data elements, different versions of a 
data object may be stored, which is important for the context-dependent reading 
of data elements and the handling of (partial) rollback operations. Formally: 

Definition 2 (Process Instance). A process instance I is defined by a tuple 
(S, A t , M Si ,V al Sl , nf) where 
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— S = (TV, D, NT, CtrlE, SyncE, ...) denotes the process schema I was derived 
from. We call S the original schema of I. 

— Ai comprises instance-specific changes op [, . . . , op^ that have been applied 
to I so far. We call Aj the bias of I. Schema Sj := S + Aj (with Si = 
(IV/, Dj, NT, CtrlE i, . . .)) which results from the application of Ai to S, is 
called the instance-specific schema of I. 

— M Sl = (NS Sl , ES Sl ) describes node and edge markings of I: 

NS Sl : Ni i — ^ {NotActivated, Activated, Running, Completed, 

Skipped} 

ES Sl : (Ctrl Ei U SyncE / U LoopEi ) i-»- 

{NotSignaled, TrueSignaled, FalseSignaled} 

— Val Sl is a function on Di. It reflects for each data element d £ Di either 
its current value or the value UNDEFINED (if d has not been written yet). 

— Ilf = < eo , ... ,ek > is the execution history of I. eo, ■ • . , e*, denote the start. 
and end events of activity executions. 

Activities marked as Activated are ready to fire and can be worked on. 
Their status then changes to Running. As an example take instance I\ from 
Fig. 1: Activity get order is completed whereas activity compose order is ac- 
tivated. Activities with marking Skipped cannot be longer selected for execution. 

Table 1 presents a selection of high-level change operations which can be used 
to define or modify WSM Nets. These change operations include formal pre- and 
post-conditions. They automatically perform the necessary schema transforma- 
tions whereas schema correctness (cf. correctness constraints 1. - 7. for WSM 
Nets) is ensured. One typical example of such a change operation is the insertion 
of an activity and its embedding into the process context. 

When applying a series of connected change operations opi (i = 1, . . . , n), e.g., 
when inserting two activities and a data dependency between them, it is often 
desired to apply either all of these change operations or none of them (atomicity). 
In order to achieve this, change operations opi,...,op n must be carried out 
within same change transaction A = (opi , . . . , op n ) ( change for short). 

2.2 Formal Framework 

In Sect. 1 we have already introduced the notions of disjoint and overlapping 
changes informally. In this section we give formal definitions of these concepts 
which serve as theoretical underpinning for the following considerations. First of 
all, we abstract from whether changes are carried out at the type or at the in- 
stance level. More precisely, we base our considerations on two arbitrary changes 
(or change sets) A\ and Z\ 2 concurrently applied on the same schema S. 

Let S' be a (correct) process schema and Z\i and A-i two changes which trans- 
form S into another (correct) process schema Si and S 2 respectively (notation: 
Si := S + A 1 and S 2 := S + A 2 ). Generally, disjointness and overlapping are 
special relations between two changes of the same schema. The challenging ques- 
tion is how to define a relation on changes. Either this can be done by directly 
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Table 1 . A Selection of High-Level Change Operations on WSM Nets 



Change Operation op Effects on Schema S 

Applied to Schema S 



Additive Change Operations 

serialInsert(S, X, A, B) insertion of activity X between 

two directly succeeding activities A and B 

parallelInsert(S, X, (A, B)) insertion of activity X parallel to control block with 

start activity A and end activity B 

insertSyncEdge(S, src, dest) insertion of sync edge linking two activities src and dest 

from parallel execution paths 



Subtractive Change Operations 

deleteActivity(S, X) deletes activity X from schema S 

deleteSyncEdge(S, edge) deletes synchronization edge £ SyncE from schema S 

Order-Changing Operations 

serialMove(S, X, A, B) moves activity X from current position 

to position between directly succeeding activities A and B 

Attribute Changing Operations 

changeActivityAttribute(S, X, attr, nV) changes value of attribute attr of activity X to nV 
changeEdgeAttribute(S, edge, attr, nV) changes value of attribute attr of edge £ CtrlE U SyncE to nV 



addDataElement(S, d, dom, defVal) 

deleteDataElement(S, d) 
addDataEdge(S, (X, d, mode)) 

deleteDataEdge(S, dataEdge)) 



Data Flow Change Operations 



adds data element d with domain dom 

and default value defVal to S 

deletes data element d from S 

adds data edge (X, d, mode) linking activity X 

with data element d (mode £ {read, write}) 

deletes data edge dataEdge from S 



comparing A\ and A -2 or by correlating their effects on the original schema S. 
Effects of A\ and A 2 on S, in turn, are reflected by resulting process schemes 

51 and S 2 . Consequently, a relation between changes Ai and A 2 can be de- 
termined by finding a relation between Si and S 2 . - In the workflow literature 
several (equivalence) relations for process schemes have been discussed [2,12, 
13]. In the context of this work, the relation between concurrent changes affects 
the behavior of the resulting process schemes. Therefore, we base our further 
considerations on a behavorial equivalence relation for process schemes which is 
known as trace equivalence [10,13]. 

Definition 3 (Trace Equivalence Between Process Schemes). Let Si and 

5 2 be two process schemes. Si and S 2 are equivalent with respect to their possible 
traces (formally: Si =trace S 2 ) iff each execution history Ilf 1 producible on Si 
can be generated on S 2 as well and vice versa. 

Intuitively, two process schemes Si and S 2 are trace equivalent if each pos- 
sible behavior of Si (represented by its execution histories) can be simulated 
by process schema S 2 and vice versa. Based on trace equivalence we now intro- 
duce an adequate definition for overlapping and disjoint changes. Intuitively, two 
change transactions A i and A 2 overlap if they have (partially) the same effects 
on the underlying process schema S. This is the case if Ai and A 2 manipulate 
the same - already existing - elements of S or insert the same activities into S . 
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Overlapping effects on already existing elements of a process schema may result 
from subtractive, order-changing, or attribute-changing operations (cf. Table 
1 ). Subtractive changes that overlap may affect the applicability of A\ on S2 
and vice versa (cf. Fig. 1 ). Overlapping order-changing and attribute-changing 
operations may mutually override the effects of each other. Assume, for exam- 
ple, that change A\ moves an activity X to position A (resulting in 5 i) and 
A'2 moves X to position B (resulting in S' 2 ). Then applying A\ to S2 would 
override the effects of Ai and vice versa. Both problems - change applicability 
and overriding of change effects - can be avoided if A\ and A 2 are commutative, 
i.e., applying A 2 on Si leads to a process schema which is trace equivalent to 
the process schema that results when applying A\ on ,S 2 . Formally: 

Definition 4 (Commutativity of Changes). Let S be a (correct) schema 
and A\ and Z \ 2 he two changes transforming S into (correct) schema Si and S2 
respectively. We call A 1 and Z \ 2 commutative if the application of Ai to S2 and 
the application of Z \ 2 to Si result in trace equivalent schemes, formally: 

Ai, Z \ 2 commutative •£=> (S + Ai) + Z \ 2 = trace (S + A2) + Ai 

Thus commutativity is a first property for characterizing disjoint changes. 
However, it is not strong enough to cover disjointness of additive changes (e.g., 
insertions of new activities) as well. In particular, commutativity does not ex- 
clude the (undesired) multiple insertion of the same activity (cf. Fig. 1 ). In order 
to avoid this effect, we additionally claim that the sets of activities which are 
newly inserted by Ai and Z \ 2 respectively have to be disjoint. Formally: 

Definition 5 (Disjoint and Overlapping Changes). Let S = (N, D, CtrlE, 
SyncE, DataE, ...) be a WSM Net and A 1 and Z \ 2 be two change transactions 
which transform S into WSM Nets Si and S2 with 
Si = (Ni, Di, CtrlEi, SyncEi , ...),* = 1,2 

I) We denote Ai and Z \ 2 as disjoint (notation: A\ (~l Z \ 2 = ( 1 ) iff the 
following properties hold: 

( 1 ) Ai and Z \ 2 are commutative (cf. Def. 4 ) 

(2) (Ni \N) n (N 2 \N) = 9) 2 

II) We denote A 1 and Z \ 2 as overlapping (notation: Ai fl Z \ 2 ^ %) if they are 
not disjoint. 

As it can be seen from Def. 5 the notion of overlapping concurrent changes 
is still relatively rough. As indicated in the introduction it is possible to further 
classify overlapping changes according to their degree of overlap. One of these 
subclasses is formed by equivalent changes, i.e., changes which have exactly the 
same effects on original schema S. Formally: 

Definition 6 (Equivalent Change Transactions). Let S be a WSM Net and 

Ai and Z \ 2 be two change transactions which transform S into WSM Nets Si 

2 We abstract from realization details regarding the concurrent insertion of the same 
activity. Informally, two process activities are considered as equal iff they use the 
same activity template and the same semantic identifier. 
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and S' 2 . Then A\ and A 2 are equivalent, i.e., Ai = A 2 iff S± and S 2 are trace 
equivalent (cf. Def. 3). Formally: 

A\ = A 2 •€=> Si =trace $ 2 

A very interesting application of Def. 5 and Def. 6 is the correct handling of 
concurrent process type and process instance changes as described in Section 1. 
More precisely, based on the particular degree of overlap between process type 
change At and process instance change Aj (which can be determined based on 
Def. 5 and 6) different migration strategies have to be applied. To illustrate this, 
in the following, we present the migration strategies for disjoint and equivalent 
process type and instance changes. 

Policy 1 (Migrating Instances With Disjoint Bias). Let S be a (correct) 
process type schema and At be a process type change which transforms S into 
another (correct) type schema S'. Let further I = (S, Aj , ...) be a process in- 
stance on S with instance-specific schema Sj:= S + Aj. Finally, let At and Aj 
be disjoint changes (cf. Def. 5), i.e., At D Ai = 0. Then: 

I can correctly migrate to S' preserving Aj on S', i.e., I = (S’, Aj , . . .) :•£=> 

1. Sf := ( S + Ai) + At is a correct schema (according to the structural cor- 
rectness constraints 1.-7. set out for the used process meta model); i.e., 
At can be correctly applied to Si = S + Ai (Structural Correctness). 

2. I is compliant with S }; i.e., the (reduced) execution history Llf of I on Si 
can be produced on S J as well (State- Related Correctness). 3 

We call the migration strategy introduced in Policy 1 the standard migration 
case. When applying it to an instance I, which is both structurally and state- 
related compliant with S', we actually propagate At to I and migrate / to S' 
preserving instance-specific change Z\/ on S' . Generally, migrating a process in- 
stance I for which instance change Ai overlaps with type change At is called the 
advanced migration case. As discussed above, adequate strategies for this case 
depend on the degree of overlap between process type and instance changes. It 
ranges from equivalence of the changes (cf. Def. 6) to minor overlapping between 
them. To give an idea of these advanced strategies we sketch the one for dealing 
with equivalent process type and process instance changes. 

Policy 2 (Migrating Instances With Equivalent Bias). 

Let S be a (correct) process type schema and At be a process type change 
which transforms S into another (correct) type schema S'. Let further I = (S, 
Ai,...) be a process instance on S with instance execution schema Si:= S + 
Ai. Finally let At and Ai be equivalent changes, i.e., At = Ai. Then I can 
correctly migrate to S' with resulting bias Ai = 0 on S’, i.e., I = (S', 0 , . . .). 

3 How to efficiently ensure compliance and how to automatically adapt instance mark- 
ings when migrating them to the changed process type schema is extensively dis- 
cussed in [14]. 
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If an instance change Aj is equivalent with process type change At the 
advanced migration strategy is to re-link instance I to the new process type 
schema S' without applying any further changes or checks. In the sequel, instance 
change Aj is nullified due to the application of A T , i.e., Aj(S') = 0. 

An example is depicted in Fig. 1 where instance change Z\/ 4 is equivalent 
with type change At (obviously S' and Sj 4 are trace equivalent) . Consequently, 
we can re-link I 4 to S’ and we can set Aj 4 (S') = 0. Due to lack of space, for 
dealing with further degrees of overlap we refer to [15]. 



3 Detecting the Degree of Overlap Between Concurrent 
Process Changes 

Let S' be a (correct) process schema and let I = (S, Aj , . . .) be a (biased) process 
instance on S (with bias Aj). Let further At be a type change transforming S 
into another (correct) process schema S'. Then the challenging question arises 
whether At and Aj are disjoint or whether they are overlapping each other 
(cf. Def. 5). A naive solution would be to directly check Def. 5. Doing so would 
require materialization of resulting process schemes Su \ T ,A r ) ’■= (S + A T ) + Aj 
and S( 4 ij./ir) ;= ('S' + Aj) + At and explicit verification of trace equivalence 
between S(^ T)/ ^ and S^ nz \ T y However, this approach is not applicable in 
practice for three reasons: 

1. At cannot be always applied to Si := S + Ai and vice versa A; to S' := S + 
A t (e.g., if A t and Aj delete the same activities). Consequently, S(, \ T ,Ar) 
and /i T ) respectively cannot be materialized. 

2. Even if and Sjz \ It A T ) can be materialized the verification of trace 

equivalence would require to determine all execution histories producible on 
S(A T ,Ar) and S(a I: a t )- This, in turn, would demand reachability analyses 
for both schemes resulting in exponential complexity. 

3. Assume that we can materialize both S(a t ,Aj) and S( Z \ t ,a t ) and determine 
all possible execution histories. Nevertheless we would have to replay all 
these execution histories on the mutually other process schema. Due to the 
possibly large number of creatable execution histories and their large volume 
a severe performance penalty can be caused. 

For these reasons we have to find better suited approaches to verify Def. 5 
for At and Z\/. The information we can use for this purpose comprises pro- 
cess schemes S, Si, and S' and changes At and Z\/. Intuitively, taking this 
information we come to the following three kinds of approaches (cf. Fig. 2): 

(1) structural approaches which directly compare process schemes S, Si, and S', 

(2) operational approaches directly contrasting changes Aj and A T (i.e., look- 
ing at the two sets of applied change operations), and (3) hybrid approaches 
(cf. Sect. 4) combining approaches (1) and (2). In the following we present these 
variants and systematically rate their particular stenghts and limitations. 
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Running Instances li, I n 



1) Operational Approach 



Comparing High-Level Change Operations 

Advantages: 

precise information 

- easy deduction of migration strategies 

- deduction of rules for user 



|2) Structural Approaches; 



♦ Delta-Analysis and Inheritance 
Approaches 

♦ Pure Approach: Comparing Type and 
Instance Schemes 

♦ Aggregated Approach: Comparing 
Change Regions 



Advantages: 



- [ context-dependent changes^ 

- compensating changes 

- hidden changes 

- overriding changes 



|3) Hybrid Approach: 




no problem with context-dependent changes 
no problem with compensating changes 
no problem with overriding changes 



Limitations: 



not applicable for order -changing operations 
complexity 

deriving migration strategies? 

(materialization of instance schema S i) 



Combine Operational Approach (Purged Changes) With Aggregated Structural Approach 



Fig. 2. Approach Overview to Detect Overlapping of Changes 



3.1 Structural Approaches 

The essence of all structural approaches is to compare process type schema S' := 
S + At with process instance schema Sj := S + Aj in order to gain information 
about the degree of overlap between At and Aj. A promising approach to 
analyze the difference between two process schemes, the so called Delta Analysis, 
has been presented in [16] and used by v.d. Aalst and Basten in [12]. In [12] Delta 
Analysis is based on four inheritance relations on process schemes. Roughly 
speaking a process schema Si is a subclass of process schema S 2 if it can do 
everything S 2 can do and more. With this, for example, v.d. Aalst and Basten 
determine the Greatest Common Divisor (GCD) for process schemes Si and S 2 
which represents the common superclass of Si and S 2 . Though this approach 
is very promising it cannot be adopted to the problem described in this paper 
since it shows the reverse line of attack as the following example illustrates: 




Fig. 3. Determining the Greatest Common 
Divisor (Examples) 



Consider process schemes Si and S 2 
(represented by WF Nets [2] - a Petri 
Net based formalism) as depicted in 
Fig. 3a). Applying the approach pre- 
sented by v.d. Aalst and Basten [12] 
we start from process schemes Si and 
S 2 and determine the common super- 
class S. By contrast, in our approach 
we already have common divisor S 
and derive process type schema S' 
and process instance schema Sj by 
applying At and Aj respectively. 
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However, considering the Delta Analysis approach we can already recognize 
one common limitation of all structural approaches: they are not able to ade- 
quately deal with order-changing operations. One example is depicted in Fig. 
3b) where we cannot find a process schema which represents a common behavior 
for schemes Si and S 2 . 

As a second possibility, consider the so called pure structural approach 
(cf. Fig. 2). Here we exploit the set-based representation of WSM Nets (cf. 
Sect. 2.1) and directly compare activity sets N' and TV/, edge sets CtrlE' and 
CtrlEp SyncE' and SyncEj , DataE' and DataEj, LoopE' and LoopEj, and 
data element sets D' and Dj regarding the two process schemes 

• S' = {N' , D' , NT, CtrlE ' , SyncE’ , LoopE’ , DataE') and 

• Si = ( Ni , Dp NT, CtrlE j, SyncEi, LoopE i, DataEj). 

However, doing so is unnecessarily expensive. Actually we do not have to 
compare ’’whole” activity and edge sets since they have been derived starting 
with same original schema S, i.e., starting with the same activity and edge sets. 
In other words we already know a common divisor S = ( N,D , . . .) for S' and 
Si . Therefore we can reduce complexity by exploiting the common ancestry of 
S' and Si what results in a third method which we call aggregated structural 
approach (cf. Fig. 2). More precisely, the aggregated structural approach works 
by comparing differences between process type schema S' and original schema 
S and between process instance schema Si and original schema S. These 
differences can be easily determined by building the following difference sets: 

• N% dd :=N'\N and N% dd :=Ni\N 

• := N\N' and Nfj := N\N r 

• CtrlE <^ d := CtrlE ' \ CtrlE and CtrlE := CtrlEi \ CtrlE 

• and so on (cf. [17]) 

A first example is depicted in Fig. 4a). Both At and Ai 1 serially insert 
activity X at the same position (’’between B and C”) into S\ whereas A / 2 
serially inserts another activity Y between A and B. Obviously, At and Ap 
overlap since they offend against claim (2) for disjoint changes (cf. Def. 5). 
Using the aggregated structural approach, we obtain N ^ d = N^ d = {A}. This 
corresponds to the expected result, i.e., the multiple insertion of same activity 
X. Regarding instance J 2 on ,Sj, At and Ap are disjoint according to Def. 5. 
Application of the aggregated structural approach results in N^ d Cl N^ d = 0, 
N dei n n m = 0 ^ ctrlE 0 CtrlE’gf = 0, and CtrlE% l T n CtrlE ^ = 0. 
Interpreting this result, we can state that At and Ap are disjoint. 

These first two examples from Fig. 4a) show that the aggregated structural 
approach works fine for insert (and delete) operations. Reason is that we are able 
to precisely determine which activities have been inserted or deleted. In contrast, 
for move operations the aggregated structural approach (and consequently the 
pure structural approach) may be too imprecise 4 . Fig. 4b) shows a respective 

4 It is not sufficient to map a move operation onto respective delete and insert opera- 
tions. Since activities are not really deleted or inserted structural approaches fail. 
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a) Process Type Level: 

St : At = seriallnsert(S, X, B, C) Si ’ : 

: — * EHIMfhS 

Process Instance Level: 

h on Sn = Si + An with An = seriallnsert(S, X, B, C) 






l 2 on S | 2 = Si + Ac with Ac = seriallnsert(S, Y, A, B) 






b) Process Type Level: 

S 2 : At = serialMove(S, B, C, D) S 2 ’: 

EHIMIMI] 

Process Instance Level: 

11 on Sn = S 2 + An with An = serialMove(S, B, C, D) 

1 2 on S | 2 = S 2 + Ai 2 with Ai 2 = serialMove (S, A, B, C) 






Fig. 4. Inserting and Moving Activities (Examples) 



example: For all three changes on schema S 2 , N^ d = N ^ = 0 and 

= 0 holds (no activity has actually been inserted or 
deleted) . Determining the sets of newly inserted and deleted control edges for At 
and A h yields CtrlE^ d = CtrlE = {(A, C), (C, B), (B, D)} and CtrlE 
= CtrlE d fj i = {(A,B),(B,C),(C,D)} respectively. From this result we can 
conclude that At fl Aj 1 ^ 0. Comparing the respective edge sets for At and 
A h again we obtain: CtrlE°g d n CtrlE^f ± 0 and CtrlE ^ D CtrlEfj ± 0. 
This indicates that AtHAj 2 ^ 0 holds. However, these results are too imprecise 
since in both cases we cannot exactly determine which activity has been actually 
moved. In case At and Ai 1 are solely based on structural considerations, activity 
C as well as activity B could have been moved. When comparing At with Aj a 
we can only conclude that these changes actually overlap but we are not able 
to make further statements. Both effects - not knowing which activities have 
been moved and imprecise statements about overlapping - are aggravated if 
change transactions comprise several move operations. In summary, taking this 
imprecise information it is not possible to derive adequate migration strategies. 

3.2 Operational Approach 

A solution to overcome the drawback of structural approaches in conjunction 
with order-changing operations - not knowing which activities have been actu- 
ally moved may be to directly compare applied changes At and Aj. Obvi- 
ously, At and Aj contain precise information about applied changes in general 
and about actually moved activities in particular. However, this operational ap- 
proach also shows limitations. As summarized in Fig. 2 change transaction logs 
may contain information about change operations which actually have no or only 
hidden effects on the underlying process schema. Reason is that the users who 
define changes (i.e. , the process designer or the end user) do not always act in a 
goal-oriented way when modifying a process schema. In fact they may try out 
the best solution resulting in noisy information within the change logs: 

1. The first group of changes without any effects on S' are compensating 
changes, i.e., changes mutually compensating their effects. A simple exam- 
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pie is depicted in Fig. 5 where activity Z is first inserted (between F and 
G) and afterwards deleted by the user. Therefore the respective operations 
seriallnsert (S,Z,F,G) and delete (S,Z) have no visible effects on S'. 

2. The second category of noise in change logs comprises changes which only 
have hidden effects on S ' . Such hidden changes always arise from deleting an 
activity which is then inserted again at another position. This actually has 
the effect of a move operation. An example is given in Fig. 5 where activity 
E is first deleted an then inserted again between Y and G. The effect behind 
is the same as of the respective move operation serialMove (S , E, Y, G). 

3. There are changes overriding effects of predeceding changes (note that a 
change transaction is an ordered series of single change operations). Again 
consider Fig. 5 where the effect of the hidden move operation serialMove (S , 
E, Y, G) (cf. 2.) is overwritten by move operation serialMove (S, E, F, 
G), i.e. , in S' activity E is finally placed between F and G. 




Context-Dependent Changes 




A t = ( seriallnsert(S, X, C, 
seriallnsert (S, Y, X 
seriallnsert (S, Z, F. G) 
deleteActivity(S 
seriallnsert 

deleteActivity(S, Z), - _ 

.. Compensating 

serialMove(S, E, F, G)) j- Overriding Change Changes 



No or Hidden 
Effects on S’ 



Fig. 5. Process Type Change Transaction (Example) 



However, the presence of compensating, hidden, or overriding changes within 
a change transaction is a cumbersome but conquerable problem. Reason is that 
we can find methods to purge a change transaction from these kinds of changes 
(cf. Alg. 1). Doing so is essential in order to find a canonical and minimal view on 
change logs. This, in turn, is necessary to be able to determine which activities 
actually have been moved by a change. 

A much more severe limitation of the operational approach is its disability 
to adequately deal with context-dependent changes, i.e., changes which are mu- 
tually based on each other. An example is depicted in Fig. 5: First, activity X is 
inserted serially between C and F. Based on this a second activity Y is inserted 
between X_ and F. Obviously, the second insertion uses the newly added activity 
of the first insertion as change context. 
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Why are such context-dependent process type and process instance changes 
critical when applying the operational approach? Fig. 6 illustrates the under- 
lying problem. Obviously, At and A/ are equivalent since S' and Sj are trace 
equivalent. Unfortunately, this equivalence relation cannot be determined based 
on the depicted change transaction logs since At and Aj have inserted activities 
X, Y and Z in different orders. Therefore the operational approach sketched so 
far would only detect an overlapping (multiple insertion of same activities) but 
not be able to determine the degree of overlap, i.e. , the total equivalence between 
At and Aj. 



Process Type Schema S: Process Type Schema S’: 




Fig. 6. Equivalent Process Type and Instance Changes (Example) 



At this point an important conclusion is that structural approaches have no 
problems with context-dependent changes. Consider again Fig. 6. Applying the 
aggregated structural approach (cf. Sect. 3.1) we get 

CtrlE a ^ = CtrlE^f, and CtrlE % e ‘ = CtrlEfj and therefore A T = A/ holds. 

In summary, at this point we have the following situation (cf. Fig. 2): Struc- 
tural approaches are able to cope with context-dependent changes as well as 
with compensating, hidden and overriding changes. Reason is that structural 
approaches are based on the actual effects on a process schema. However, they 
are unable to adequately deal with order-changing operations. In contrast, when 
applying the operational approach we are able to precisely determine which 
activities have been moved but we are not able to handle context-dependent 
changes. Altogether, in the following section we combine both methods to a hy- 
brid approach in order to exploit the particular strengths and to overcome the 
particular limitations. 

4 The Hybrid Approach 

The hybrid approach presented in the following combines elements of structural 
and operational approaches (cf. Sect. 3). How this approach works in general 
is presented in Sect. 4.1. How we can apply the hybrid approach to concurrent 
process type and instance changes is illustrated in Sect. 4.2. 

4.1 Purging Change Logs and Consolidated Activity Sets 

Let S' be a (correct) process schema and let A be a change which transforms 

5 into another correct process schema S' := S + A. Informally, the hybrid ap- 
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proach works as follows: First, the activity sets actually inserted into and deleted 
from S - N% dd and Nf l (cf. Sect. 3.1) are determined ( structural approach). 
Taking this information the change log capturing A is purged. More precisely, 
this purging is accomplished by scanning the log of change A = (op i, . . . ,op n ) 
in reverse order and by determining for each change operation opt (i = 1 , ... ,n) 
whether it actually has any effects on S. If so we incorporate opi into a new - 
intially empty - change log A purged . Finally, in order to reduce the number of 
necessary change log scans to one we use an auxiliary set A to memorize which 
activities have been already handled. In detail, the following considerations are 
made when determining A pur9ed : 

— Assume that we find a log entry opt for an operation inserting activity X 
between activities src and dest into S and that X is not yet present in A, 
i.e., opi is the last change operation within A which manipulates X. If X 
has been already present in S (X ^ N^) a hidden change is found (cf. 
Sect. 3.2). Consequently, a respective log entry for an operation moving X 
between src and dest is created and written into A pur9ed . 

— If log entry opi denotes an operation deleting activity X from S and X A 
but X is still present in S' (X (jL N^ 1 ) then we have found a compensating 
change. Therefore opi (and the respective insert operation) are left outside 

purged 



— If log entry opi denotes an operation moving activity X to a position between 
activities src and dest and opt is the last operation within A which has effects 
regarding X (X c/L A) we have to distinguish between two cases: If X has 
been inserted before opi (X £ N^) we write a new log entry in A purged 
denoting an operation inserting X between src and dest. If X has been also 
present in S (X N^ d ) we write opi unalteredly into A purged . 

In the following, the consolidated activity sets (N^ d , N^ 1 , N^ ove ) 
(cf. Def. 7) will serve as the basis for determining the degree of overlap between 
changes. Note that N^ d and iV* :( can be determined using the aggregated struc- 
tural approach (cf. Sect. 3.1) but we have to use purged change logs (operational 
approach) in order to obtain N^ ove . 

A formalization of the method described above is given in Alg. 1. For the 
sake of simplicity we restrict this description to serial insert operations. However 
adopting parallel and branch insertions runs analogously. 

Definition 7 (Purged Change Transaction; Consolidated Activity 
Sets). Let S = (N, D, . . .) be a (correct) process schema. Let further A 
be a change which transforms S into another (correct) process schema S’ = 
(N r , S' , . . .). Then the purged representation of A, A purged and the consolidated 
activity sets (Nf d ,N^\N^ ove ) can be determined by applying Algorithm 1. 
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Algorithm 1. PurgeConsolidate (S , N, N ’ , A = (opi , . ■ ■ , op n )) — > 

( y \purged ^jyadd N^ ove ^ 

A : =0 ; A pnrs,!d = 0; 

N ad d N '\ N . N jel N \ N ' ; 

for i = n to 1 do { 

if ( opi = seriallnsert (S , X, src, dest)) { 
if (X 0 A) { 

A := A U {X} ; //X not considered so far 

if (X 0 N^ d ){ //X actually not inserted > hidden move 

if (src 7 ^ c_pred(S, X) A dest 7 ^ c_succ(S, X) 5 ){ //X moved to another position? 
^purged >a ddFirst (serialMove (S , X, src, dest)) //adds entry at beginning of A pur9ed . 
N% ove := N% ove U {X};}} else { 

^purged . addFirst (seriallnsert (S , X, src, dest));}} continue}; 
if ( opi = serialMove (S, X, src, dest)) { 
if (X 0 A) { 

A := A U {X}; 
if (X G N^ dd ) { 

^purged . a ddFirst (seriallnsert (S , X, src, dest)); } else { 
if (src ^ c_pred(S, X) A dest ^ c_succ(S, X)) { 

A purged . add Fi rs t (serialMove (S , X, src, dest)); 
jymove pjmove y {x};}} continue;} 
if ( opi = delete (S, X)) { 
if (X 0 A) { 

A := A U {X}; 
if cx e ;vl e! ){ 

Zi purged a( j,jFi rs t (delete (S, X) ) ; }}} 

ZV purged a ddFirst ( opi ) ; 

} 

return (A p “ rJeJ , (jV% dd , N^ 1 , A^ 0 " 8 )) ; 



4.2 Application to Concurrent Process Type and Instance Changes 

A practically relevant application of the hybrid approach introduced in Sect. 
4.1 is to determine the degree of overlap between concurrent process type and 
process instance changes. We illustrate this by the following example: 

Fig. 7 shows the mode of operation of Alg. 1 applied to the log of change A T in 
Fig. 5. Initially, Alg. 1 determines the sets of newly inserted and deleted activities 
regarding schema S, i.e., = {X,Y} and = 0. Based on this informa- 

tion change log At is traversed once (in reverse direction) and purged from noisy 
operations ope, op$, op 4 , op^. Algorithm 1 finishes with purged change transac- 
tion A p T urged = (seriallnsert (S , X, C, G) , seriallnsert (S, Y, X, G) , 
serialMove (S , E, F, G)) (cf. Fig. 7). Based on this purged change log the 
set of activities actually moved by At can be determined as N^° ve = {E}. 
Together with the set of newly inserted and deleted activities we obtain consol- 
idated activity sets (N% dd ,N d ^, N%™ e ) = ({A, Y}, 0, {E}). 

Purging change logs from noisy information has several advantages: First, 
the purged form of a change log can be used as the canonical representation of 
this change, i.e., if we have to compare changes (what we actually have to do 
when determining the degree of overlap between them) we can use the purged 
form as an adequate basis. Furthermore, purged change logs are also sufficient 
to determine the difference between changes. This, for example, is necessary if 
we want to calculate the instance bias after migration to the changed schema (if 

5 c_pred(S, X) (c_succ(S, X)) denotes all direct predecessors (successors) of X in S. 
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Change Log (in reverse order): 


Initialization: 

A = 0; 

N AT add = {X, Y}; 
N A T deI = 0; 


Purged Change Log 


At=( 




A purged T= ( 


0P7 = serialMove(S, E, F, G), 


E g A => A = {E}; 






E g N A T add A new pos. => 


0P3 = serialMove(S, E, F, G), 


op6 = deleteActivity(S, Z), 


Z g A => A = {E, Z}; 
Z g N A T del ; 




ops = serialinsert (S, E, Y, G), 


E e A; 




0P4 = deleteActivity(S, E), 


E e A; 




op3 = serialinsert (S, Z, F, G), 


Z e A; 




op2 = serialinsert (S, Y, X, F), 


Y g A => A = {E, Z, Y}; 






Y e N AT add => 


0P2 = seriallnsert(S, Y, X, F), 


opi = seriallnsert(S, X, C, F)) 


X g A => A = (E, Z, Y,X}; 






Xe N AT add => 


opi = seriallnsert(S, X, C, F), 



Fig. 7. Purging A Change Log (Example) 



bias and respective type change are not disjoint or equivalent). A more detailed 
treatment of these issues can be found in [17]. 

5 Discussion 

In the workflow literature, there are many approaches either dealing with process 
type changes (’’schema evolution”) or single process instance changes [11,7,2,3, 
4,5]. Thereby, main focus has been put on providing appropriate correctness 
criteria for deciding about compliance of unbiased instances. Although there 
are some approaches [7,11] that provide common support for process type and 
instance changes there is no interplay between them. WASA 2 [7], for example, 
realizes changes of single process instances by deriving a new schema version with 
exactly one running instance. Consequently, individually modified instances are 
excluded from further process type changes. 

Commutativity (cf. Sect. 2.2) is an important property in the context of 
concurrent changes in cooperative applications. In [18], operations commute if 
the state changes on an object as well as the values returned by the operations are 
independent of the order in which they are executed. Wasclr and Klas claim that 
concurrent changes on complex objects can be correctly carried out if they are 
commutative followed by a history merge of the respective changes [19]. In this 
paper, we use commutativity to define disjointness of changes. However, we do 
not restrict correctness of concurrent changes on commutativity but we provide 
advanced solutions for non commutative and therefore overlapping changes. 

As discussed in Section 3.1 an interesting structural approach to compare 
process schemes is the Delta Analysis based on inheritance relations [12]. The 
used inheritance relations as well as our definition of disjointness and overlap- 
ping are based on equivalence notions between process schemes. V.d. Aalst and 
Basten use branching bisimilarity as equivalence relation [12,2,20,21]. There are 
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Fig. 8. Purging A Change Log (Prototype) 



several other notions of equivalence between process schemes [13]. In [22], for 
example, v. Glabbeek and Goltz provide a very nice classification of semantic 
equivalences based on the basic notions of bisimulation and trace equivalence. 
Another approach to provide semantic equivalence of process schemes is given 
[23] . This work offers interesting methods to maintain the semantical meaning of 
a process schema before and after the change by applying semantics-preserving 
transformations . 

6 Summary 

In this paper, we have established a formal framework for dealing with concurrent 
process changes. An important application of this results is the propagation of 
process type changes to biased process instances. Based on the particular degree 
of overlap between process type and instance change we have to choose different 
migration strategies. To be able to decide to which degree process changes overlap 
we have presented an advanced approach which comprises structural aspects as 
well as operational solutions like purging change transactions. 

We have implemented the presented concepts within a proof-of-concept pro- 
totype. Within this prototype migration of unbiased process instances as well as 
migration of biased instances with disjoint bias can be correctly and efficiently 
carried out. Furthermore, it can be precisely determined to which degree process 
type and instance changes overlap. Alg. 1 for purging change logs has been im- 
plemented. Fig. 8 depicts the example change log from Fig. 7 and the resulting 
purged change log. 
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Abstract. We present a novel transformation method that allows us to map un- 
structured cyclic business process models to functionally equivalent workflow 
specifications that support structured cycles only. Our solution is based on a con- 
tinuation semantics, which we developed for the graphical representation of a 
process model. By using a rule-based transformation method originally devel- 
oped in compiler theory, we can untangle the unstructured flow while solving a set 
of abstract continuation equations. The generated workflow code can be optimized 
by controlling the order in which the transformation rules are applied. 

We then present an implementation of the transformation method that directly 
manipulates an object-oriented model of the Business Process Execution Lan- 
guage for Web Services BPEL4WS. The implementation maps abstract contin- 
uation equations to the BPEL4WS control-flow graph. The transformation rules 
manipulate the links in the graph such that all cycles are removed and replaced by 
equivalent structured activities. A byproduct of this work is that, if a continuation 
semantics is adopted for BPEL4WS, its restriction to acyclic links can be dropped. 



1 Introduction 

Unstructured cycles in business process modeling usually cause hot debates. Do business 
consultants and customers really need to express cyclic business process flows? What 
do they try to express and specify with these cycles? Isn’t it the case that different 
people interpret these cycles differently and that this is not good? Isn’t a good business 
consultant able to resolve these problems when reviewing the process model with the 
customer and map it to a process model that has controlled, well-structured cycles only? 

We do not know the best answer to all these questions and we can easily imagine 
that different needs and points of view may lead to very different answers. Rather, we 
are interested in the technical problems behind the discussion: 

- Is there a formal semantics for graphically represented business process models con- 
taining unstructured cycles, which facilitates their transformation into a structured 
representation? 

- Given a business process model containing unstructured cycles, can it be transformed 
into an equivalent specification in the Business Process Execution Language for Web 
Services (BPEL4WS) [1] that supports only structured cycles? 
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An answer to these questions is important for our work, where we investigate the 
suitability of graphical business process models as a means for requirement specification 
and develop methods that allow us to automatically generate executable workflow code 
from such models. On the one hand, we are interested in models that allow users to 
express business requirements without being constrained by the limitations of IT systems. 
On the other hand, we need automatic algorithms that can transform such models into 
performant code tailored to a specific IT platform. 

In this paper, we describe a method that we developed to synthesize BPEL4WS code 
from business process models containing unstructured cycles. Section 2 introduces an 
example of an electronic purchasing process that contains unstructured cycles. A con- 
tinuation semantics is proposed to capture the intended meaning of the cycles. Section 3 
presents an efficient rule-based transformation method originating from compiler theory 
that takes a model with unstructured cycles and transforms it into a functionally equiva- 
lent model with structured cycles only. Section 4 discusses the possibilities to optimize 
the generated workflow code by controlling the application order of the transformation 
rules. In Section 5, we discuss how this transformation method can be implemented 
as an update transformation that manipulates an initially invalid BPEL4WS model. We 
conclude in Section 6 with a summary and outlook on future work. 



2 Unstructured Cyclic Flows 



We start with the graphical representation of a business process model that describes 
the possible flow of activities by adopting a UML Activity Diagram-like notation [2]. 
The choice of the representation language does not matter as long as we can assign the 
semantics to its graphical elements that we introduce below. Figure 1 shows the example 
of an electronic purchasing business process, which we will use throughout this paper. 
The process describes how a user buys products via an online purchasing system. 1 



XI 




X2 




X3 




X4 




X5 




X6 




Fig. 1 . Purchasing business process showing unstructured cycles. 



1 The role of the boxed variables, which are vertically aligned with selected nodes in the process 
model, will become clear in the next section. 
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Once the process has started, activity (A) select product is executed. After the select 
product activity has been completed, the process branches. The user can either decide 
to configure the product executing activity (B) configure product or to place the product 
directly into the shopping cart using activity (C) place into Cart. Note that we consider 
a nonconcurrent process model in which the branching is exhaustive and disjoint , i.e. 
after each decision exactly one of the possible branches is selected. After these activities 
have been completed, the user submits the order by executing activity (D) submit order. 
This sequence of activities describes the “normal” purchasing process. For a successful 
implementation, however, this process must allow the user to navigate freely between 
the various activities. For example, after a product is placed into the cart, the user may 
want to revisit its configuration and perhaps change it. Furthermore, a user may want to 
select several products before submitting an order. After an order has been submitted, 
the user may also want to revisit the configuration of the ordered product and/or change 
the set of selected products. Finally, a user may want to delay or cancel the placement of 
an order and leave the process without executing the submit order activity. This freedom 
in the process execution is described by the various back links from decisions E and F 
to one of the possible activities A or B. 

The example illustrates that arbitrary, unstructured cycles may easily occur in the 
graphical representation of business processes. Unstructured cycles are characterized by 
more than one entry or exit point. Consider the example above and the cycle containing 
A, B, C, and D. This cycle can be entered in A by coming from Start, E, or F. It can also 
be entered in B by coming from E or F, and left via F and E. These multiple entry and 
exit points are the characteristic features of unstructured ( sometimes also called wild 
or arbitrarily nested) cycles. In contrast to unstructured cycles, a structured cycle has 
exactly one entry and one exit point. On the one hand, unstructured cycles have even 
been identified as a pattern that frequently occurs in a business process model [3]. On 
the other hand, they are often the source of semantic problems [4], which explains why 
commercial workflow systems usually only implement structured cycles. 

2.1 Continuation Semantics for Unstructured Graphical Flows 

In order to transform a business process model with unstructured cycles into workflow 
code, which supports structured cycles with uniquely defined entry and exit points only, 
we assign a continuation semantics to the graphical model. Continuation semantics is 
a special form of a denotational semantics for programs with jumps. It has its origins 
in the Theory of Computation, where it has been discussed extensively in the context 
of functional and imperative languages [5]. A continuation describes “the rest of the 
program that has yet to be evaluated”. 

The key to achieving such a semantics is to make the meaning of every command 
a function whose result is the final result of the entire program, and to provide 
an extra argument to the command meaning, called a continuation, that is a 
function from states to final results describing the behavior of the “rest of the 
program ” that will occur if the command relinquishes control. [6], page 1 16. 



The continuation semantics partitions the graphical flow into the past, present, and future 
and allows us to describe the intended execution of a process model. For example, given 
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the activity A, we consider A the present state of the process, Start as its past and B or C 
as its future. We developed a method that assigns a continuation semantics to graphical 
models describing sequential flows. First, we assign continuation variables to the Start 
and End nodes as well as to all other nodes, in which sequential flows branch or merge, 
i.e. , each activity or decision node in the flow that has more than one incoming or outgoing 
link is assigned a continuation variable. The resulting assignment is shown in Figure 1 , 
which vertically aligns the boxed continuation variables with their corresponding nodes 
in the flow model. 

Second, we have developed a method that allows us to extract continuation equations 
from the graphical process model. On the left-hand side of the equation symbol, we 
put the continuation variable that we consider the present. On the right-hand side of 
the equation, we describe the possible continuations that can follow this variable. A 
continuation can either be another variable or it can be an activity, which we denote 
by invoke A, invoke B , etc. A linear continuation can be described using the sequence 
operator A branching of the continuation is described using a conditional statement 
if (condition) then x. Each link leaving a decision node in the process model is mapped 
to a branching. The ( condition ) can be derived from the process model if its graphical 
representation is annotated by branching conditions for the decision nodes. We introduce 
fresh Boolean variables to capture these conditions, but abstract from any concrete value 
in the following. For example, the condition that drives the continuation from process 
step A to process step B is denoted by the variable AB, the condition to continue from 
A to C is denoted by AC. Once a continuation variable has been added to each branch at 
the right-hand side of an equation, this equation is complete and a new equation begins. 
For the example under consideration, we obtain the following eight equations. 



(1) 


£i = Start; £2; 


(6) 


£6 = if CD then invoke D; £7 


(2) 


X2 = invoke A; £3; 




endif; 


(3) 


£3 = if AB then £4; 




if CEnd then xg\ 




if AC then £5; 




if C A then £2 ; 


(4) 


£4 = invoke B; £5 




if CB then £4; 


(5) 


£5 = invoke C; xe 


(7) 


£7 = if DB then £4; 



if DA then £2; 
if DEnd then xg\ 
(8) xg = End ; 



The ordering of the conditional statements in the equations is arbitrary, because we 
consider nonconcurrent business process models with exhaustive and disjoint branching 
that do not need to specify an explicit ordering in which the branches are tried. 

3 Transformation Method 

We are now in the position to answer our second question: can a graphical model con- 
taining unstructured cycles be mapped into an equivalent program permitting structured 
cycles only? The answer was given almost forty years ago [7]: any concurrent or sequen- 
tial flow diagram can be translated into a functionally equivalent program containing 
a single while-loop and new conditional statements. Unfortunately, the proof in [7] is 
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nonconstructive, i.e., it does not give us a method of computation. Soon after this fun- 
damental result, the problem of transforming unstructured loops into a well- structured 
form became known as the GOTO-elimination problem in compiler theory. Several al- 
gorithmic solutions, which permit an arbitrary number of well-structured loops but also 
focus on the optimization of the transformed code [8,9,10], have been developed based 
on the famous T1-T2 transformations [11], We describe the application of these tech- 
niques to the problem of business-to-IT model transformation in more detail in the next 
section. 



3.1 Solving the System of Equations 

Our transformation method is based on the transformation rules presented in [8] . Whereas 
Ammarguellat presents her transformation rules using a Lisp-like notation, we have 
developed a representation based on the abstract mathematical equations introduced 
above, from which implementations for very different model representations can be 
easily derived. A derived implementation, which works on an object-oriented model of 
the Business Process Execution Language for Web services [1] is discussed in the second 
part of this paper. The soundness of the rules follows from the observation that each of 
them preserves the possible continuations in the encoded flow model. 

Substitution: This rule reduces the number of variables and thereby also the number of 
equations. Given the occurrence of a variable on the right-hand side of an equation, it 
replaces this variable with its defining equation. 



xq = invoke A; 



xi ; 



X\ 



invoke B: 



Xo = invoke A; 
invoke B: 



Factorization: This rule is applied to a continuation equation that contains several 
disjoint and exhaustive branches, which all lead to the same continuation x. The multiple 
occurrences of x are replaced by a single occurrence of x at the end of the equation, which 
is guarded by a new Boolean condition assembled from the governing conditions of the 
various branches. Fresh variables have to be used to capture the “state” of governing 
conditions in the case that different executions of the flow can modify their value in 
different ways, cf. [12] for more details. In the following, we will omit these variables 
in order to keep the example transformations more easily readable. 



Xo = invoke A; 

if c then invoke B\ X\ 
else if d then X\ ; 
endif ; 



Xo = invoke A; 

if c then invoke B ; 
pred := cV (~>c A d) 
if pred then I x± I ; 



Derecursivation: This rule eliminates cycles. It is applied to equations that mention 
the same continuation variable x at their left-hand and right-hand sides. The occurrence 
of x in the right-hand side is eliminated by a repeat-while statement ranging from the 
beginning of the right-hand side until x occurs. The termination condition for the loop 
is obtained from the conditions on the execution path that leads to the continuation 
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variable. This rule can be applied if no other continuation variables occur between the 
equation sign and the recursive continuation variable. Otherwise, the continuations have 
to be reordered first using a variant of the if-distribution rule below. 



xo 



= invoke A\ 
if c then 



Xo 



Xq = repeat 

invoke A ; 
while c; 



If-Distribution: This rule rewrites nested branching continuations into a sequence of 
branches that can be arbitrarily ordered. This rule may occur in many different forms. A 
variant used in this paper is shown below: 



x 0 = if [ 



\inc-n 



else if c 2 
endifi 



then X2\ 



xo = if 



"■Cl /\ cz 






if cl then Xi ; 



These rules are maintained and organized by a transformation engine that operates in 
the following steps: 



1 . Select a rule that is applicable to an equation; 

2. Apply the rule and compute the modified set of equations; 

3. Goto step 1 until only a single equation remains in the set. 



3.2 Solving the Example 

In the following, we describe how the example equations are solved. The order in which 
the rules are selected for application determines the quality of the generated work- 
flow code. For our purposes, we developed various application orders that enable our 
transformation engine to produce code of different quality. We discuss our optimization 
heuristics in Section 4. 

Pass 1: Only the substitution rule is applicable. The derecursivation rule is not appli- 
cable, because no equation contains the same variable on both sides. The factorization 
rule is not applicable, because no equation contains multiple occurrences of the same 
continuation variable on the right-hand side. The transformation engine decides to apply 
the substitution rule to variable x :i in Equation (2), then to variable Xg in Equation (5), 
and finally to variable x? in the (transformed) Equation (5). 

(1) xi = Start; * 2 ; (5) 

( 2 ) X2 = invoke A; 

if AB then £4; 
if AC then £5; 

( 4 ) £4 = invoke B; £5 

(8) xg = End; 



£5 = invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 
if DB then *4; 
if DA then X2 ; 
if DEnd then *8 ; 

endif ; 

if CEnd then xg ; 
if CA then X2 ; 
if CB then £4; 
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Pass 2: The transformation engine works on the complex Equation (5) by applying the 
factorization rule to the continuation variables x -2 , :t' i , xg , which each occur twice on 
the right-hand side of this equation. Then, the variable xg is eliminated by substituting 
Equation (8). 

(5) *5 = invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 
if CA V (CD A DA) then X 2 \ 
if CB V (CD A DB) then x±\ 
if CEnd V (CD A DEnd) then End; 

Pass 3: The variable X4 is substituted in Equations (2) and (5). Then, multiple occurrences 
of X 5 in Equation (2) are eliminated by applying the factorization rule again. 

(2) *2 = invoke A; (5) *5 = invoke C; 

if AB then invoke B; if CD then invoke D; 

if AB V AC then xs; if CA V (CD A DA) then *2; 

if CB V (CD A DB) then invoke B; 2:5 
if CEnd V (CD A DEnd) then End; 

Pass 4 : The transformation engine eliminates the recursion in Equation (5). Variable X2 
occurs inside the continuation that the repeat-while loop will spawn, i.e., X2 has to be 
moved using if-distribution prior to creating the loop such that it succeeds x 5 . 

(5) X 5 = repeat 

invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 

if CB V (CD A DB ) then invoke B; 
while CB V (CD A DB); 
if CA V (CD A DA) then *2; 
if CEnd V (CD A DEnd) then End; 

Pass 5: Variable Xg is substituted in Equation (2). 

(2) X 2 = invoke A; 

if AB then invoke B; 
if AB V AC then 

repeat 

invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 

if CB V (CD A DB) then invoke B; 
while CB V (CD A DB); 
if CA V (CD A DA) then *2; 
if CEnd V (CD A DEnd) then End; 

endif; 

Pass 6 : The transformed Equation (2) is recursive. Variable X2 occurs inside the condi- 
tional branch governed by AB V AC, which would be incorrectly interrupted if derecur- 
sivation were applied immediately. Therefore if-distribution is applied first to rearrange 
the branching continuations. The transformed Equation (2) is inserted into Equation (1) 
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to replace the last remaining occurrence of re 2 - These last transformation steps solve the 
equational system. Only a single equation defining the variable x\ is left, which contains 
no other continuation variables on its right-hand side. 

(1) x\ = Start; 

repeat 

invoke A; 

if AB then invoke B; 
if AB V AC then 

repeat 

invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 
if CB V (CD A DB) then invoke B; 
while CB V (CD A DB); 

endif; 

while ( AB V AC) A (CA V (CD A DA)); 

if ( AB V AC) A (CEnd V (CD A DEnd)) then End; 



Any applied transformation rule preserves the possible continuations of the process 
model. The flows described by the business process model and the flow described by 
the remaining equation (or any intermediate form of the equation set) are functionally 
equivalent, i.e., when invoked on the same input, both flows will produce exactly the 
same output. 

4 Optimizing the Generated Workflow 

We have developed two techniques to further simplify and optimize the generated work- 
flow code, which we describe in the following: 

1 . The resulting normalized process model, in particular the governing conditions, can 
be simplified by exploiting the fact that the branching is disjoint and exhaustive. 

2. The transformation engine can influence various structural properties of the gener- 
ated code by applying the transformation rules in a specific order. 

4.1 Simplifying the Normalized Process Model 

Several of the governing transitions in the solved equation form a tautology, because 
they describe all possible paths to reach a particular continuation. Activity C has to be 
executed in any possible execution path. It will either follow activity A directly or it will 
follow activity B, but it cannot be skipped. This means that ( AB V AC) is a tautology, 
because the transitions to B or C are the only ones possible from A. Thus, the condition 
that governs the inner loop is unnecessary. From B, only a single, unguarded transition 
to C is possible. The same argumentation applies to (CEnd V (CD A DEnd)). It follows 
that the condition governing the reachability of End can be skipped. 

Furthermore, the Start and End activities can be removed from the equational repre- 
sentation, because they do not describe business-relevant data manipulations. In the flow 
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model, these nodes indicate where the business process starts and ends. They determine 
the initial entrance into the flow and how the continuation equations are systematically 
built from the graphical model. The variable assigned to the start node also determines 
which continuation variable is left after the equational system has been solved. The result 
of these simplification steps is: 

xi = repeat 

invoke A; 

if AB then invoke B; 
repeat 

invoke C; 

if CD then invoke D; 
if CB V ( CD A DB ) then invoke B; 
while CB V ( CD A DB ); 
while CA V (CD A DA); 



We observe that this equation contains two properly nested loops. The inner loop 
captures the forward and backward flow between the activities B, C, and D. The outer 
loop captures the backward flow to activity A from either C or D. 

4.2 Controlling Rule Application Order 

The second opportunity for optimizing the generated code lies in computing the “cor- 
rect” order for the application of rules by the transformation engine. We note that each 
transformation rule guarantees that the transformation will terminate, but the rule appli- 
cation is not confluent, i.e., different application orders produce syntactically different 
transformation results. The method in [ 8 ] uses a topological sorting of the nodes in the 
control-flow graph to determine the order in which variables should be eliminated from 
the equations. We found this method to be insufficient for our purposes. Instead, we 
developed a control scheme that keeps information about how often variables occur on 
the right-hand side of the equations. We also added rule priorities. Factorization has 
a higher priority than derecursivation. Derecursivation is only applied directly prior to 
a substitution step or as a last step of the transformation if the remaining equation is 
recursive. If-distribution is only applied if required, which happens in two situations: 
First, to move any continuation of the flow towards the end activity to the very end of 
an equation. Second, to move continuation variables outside the scope of applicability 
of the derecursivation rule. To explain how the rule application order is controlled, let 
us revisit the example. 

In the first pass, only the substitution rule was applicable. The following occur- 
rences of continuation variables on the right-hand side of the equations are counted: 
X 2 = 3, xg = 1, X 4 = 3, Xg = 2, xq — 1, X’j = 1, and xg = 2. We note that the vari- 
ables Xg,xg, X 7 occur only once. Whenever such single-occurrence variables exist, the 
transformation engine will apply the substitution rule to eliminate them from the equation 
set. In the second pass, the factorization rule was applicable, because the variables X 2 , £ 4 , 
and xg occured twice in the same right-hand side of an equation. Owing to its higher pri- 
ority, this rule was applied. Then the substitution rule was considered again, controlled 
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by the occurrence of the continuation variables: Xi = 2, X 4 = 2, X 5 = 2, xg = 1. Only 
the variable Xg occurs a single time and thus the substitution rule was applied to it. 

For the third pass, all remaining continuation variables occur exactly two times. Only 
the substitution rule is applicable. The transformation engine has no unique choice to 
continue. This phenomenon reflects the fact that the flow graph encoded in the business 
process model is non-reducible, which is a widely studied phenomenon in compiler 
theory [13]. Using the transformation rules from [8], code duplication is unavoidable, 
e.g., variable X 4 is substituted in Equations (2) and (5) in Pass 3. In contrast to program- 
ming languages, non-reducibility of the underlying flow graph seems to be quite common 
for business process models. To avoid code duplication for such non-reducible flows, we 
have developed an alternative code generation method that synthesizes a state-machine 
encoded in BPEL4WS, cf. [12], 

The transformation engine selects the variable that occurs the minimum number of 
times. If no such choice exists (as is the case in our example), it selects the variable 
that has the smallest right-hand side in its equation. Small can be defined in different 
ways depending on the goal of the code optimization. It can be the number of invoke 
statements, the number of conditions tested or any other user-defined criterion or combi- 
nation thereof. In our case, we try to minimize the number of invoke statements followed 
by the number of tested conditions, because we want to minimize the number of Web 
service invocations generated for the workflow code, and we want to keep the branching 
logic as simple as possible. Consequently, the transformation engine selects variable X\ 
in the third pass. Eliminating X 4 transforms Equation (5) into a recursive equation and 
thus, in Pass 5, the derecursivation rule is applied. It requires applying the if-distribution 
rule first, because another continuation variable occurs in the scope for applying this 
rule. In Pass 5, the only variables left are X 2 (which occurs twice) and x-, (which oc- 
curs once). Consequently, x$ is substituted first. In Pass 6, derecursivation preceded by 
if-distribution is applied because of the higher rule priority. Finally, in Pass 7, a last 
application of the substitution rule is possible. 

4.3 Mapping to BPEL4WS 

The single equation computed by the transformation engine contains only two well- 
structured cycles in the form of repeat-while statements as well as a few conditional 
branches. It can be directly mapped to an XML representation of the standardized lan- 
guage BPEL4WS. Each invocation of an activity is mapped to the invocation of a Web 
service, A repeat- while loop is mapped to a while-do loop combined with an assignment: 

<sequence> 

<assign newcondition := true /> 

<while newcondition> 

<assign newcondition := condition/> 

</while> 

</ sequence> 

A conditional statement is mapped to a <switch>: 
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<switch> 

Cease condition = guard-expression/> 

</ switch> 

We show an abstract specification in simplified BPEL4WS syntax that defines the 
control-flow for the workflow, but omits all details that relate to partners, messages, 
and Web services as well as fresh variables that may have been introduced during the 
transformation to capture the values of guard conditions. 

<process> 

<sequence> 

<assign condl : = ’true’/> 

<while condl> 

<sequence> 

<invoke A/> 

<switch> 

Cease condition = ’AB’> 

Cinvoke B> 

</case> 

</ switch> 

Cassign cond2 := ’true’/> 

Cwhile cond2> 

<sequence> 

Cinvoke C/> 

Cswitch> 

Cease condition = ’CD’> 

Cinvoke D/> 

C/case> 

</ switch> 

Cswitch> 

Cease cond = ’(CD & DB) or CB’/> 

Cinvoke B> 

C/case> 

</ switch> 

Cassign cond2 := ’((CD & DB) or CB)’/> 

C/sequence> 

Cwhile/> 

C/sequence> 

C/while> 

Cassign condl := ’(((CD & DA) or CA) & (AB or AC))’/> 

</ sequence> 

C/process> 

The XML representation can also be graphically displayed by mapping it, for exam- 
ple, to the UML Profile for BPEL [14], which is sketched in Figure 2. 
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Fig. 2. Resulting BPEL4WS diagram. 



5 Working Directly on a BPEL4WS Model 

Based on the abstract description of the transformation rules, very different implemen- 
tations can be imagined. First, one can refactor the graphical business process model, 
e.g., by replacing cyclic links with appropriate loop nodes in UML 2. The advantage of 
this approach is that different, but equivalent views on the process model can be offered 
to the modeler and that a view of the process model is available, which is structurally 
very similar to the generated code. The disadvantage lies in the need to add many addi- 
tional variants to the four basic transformation rules that deal with the various graphical 
modeling elements. Second, one can map an unstructured cyclic flow directly to an ex- 
ecutable specification in some workflow language, which supports unstructured cycles 
or refactor the workflow specification until it contains only structured cycles. In the fol- 
lowing, we discuss an implementation that maps an unstructured cyclic business process 
model directly into BPEL4WS. The process model can also contain concurrency, which 
may be introduced by fork or join activities in UML 2, for example. 

Figure 3 gives a more complete overview of the BPEL4WS language in the form of 
an object-oriented model, which we have developed. We adopt the view of a model as 
a containment hierarchy, starting with one root object, where each node may have any 
number of property settings in the form of name- value pairs. A property value is either 
a simple data value or a reference to another object in the same model. A convenient 
way to represent such models is the UML class diagram [2]. Objects are represented 
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as classes, properties are represented as attributes, and references to other objects that 
express non-simple values can be expressed with the help of associations. 




Fig. 3. Class diagram for the BPEL4WS language. 



Some details of the BPEL4WS language have been omitted from this class diagram: 
We have not further refined the definitions of the types used for the From and To attributes, 
which we simply called FromSpec and ToSpec. Similarly, the types Ncname, Qname, 
Boolean Expression , DurationExpression , and Deadline Expression remain undefined. 
We do not (yet) care about the visibility of associations, which is simply set to private. 
Furthermore, we do not make explicit whether certain associations are aggregations or 
compositions. Some attributes may not occur together. For example, the for and until 
attributes of a Wait activity occur exclusively. We have again abstracted from this detail 
and assume that in this case, an attribute may be set to unknown or the Object Constraint 
Fanguage OCF [15] would be used to add constraints to our model. As for associations, 
we have not made a distinction between whether a set of associated classes is ordered 
or unordered, which distinguishes a sequence activity from a flow. The multiplicity of 
the associations has been derived from the BPEF schema definitions. For example, a 
process may define 0 to n event handlers. However, if the EventHandler element is used 
in the XMF definition, at least one OnMessage or OnAlarm handler should be present. 
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Again, this is best expressed with the help of OCL constraints that are added to the class 
diagram. 

5.1 Encoding Continuations in BPEL4WS 

The continuations in the process model can be alternatively represented as a control- 
flow graph. Figure 4 illustrates this representation for Equations (4) to (8). Each equation 
corresponds to a subtree contained in the graph. The root node of each tree encodes the 
continuation variable that occurs on the left-hand side of the equation. Each statement 
occurring on the right-hand side of the equation is mapped to a child node. Solid edges 
represent the possible continuations. A path from the root to a leaf node encodes a 
sequential continuation. Several branching child nodes of the same node encode condi- 
tional continuations. An edge from a node to one of its children can be annotated with 
the variable encoding the transition condition. For the example we consider here, these 
edges denote alternative continuations and reflect the exhaustive and disjoint branching 
that we postulated for the business process model. Dashed edges encode continuations 
that link the various subtrees with each other. However, concurrent flows can be easily 
captured in an AND-OR tree and graph, respectively. 




Fig. 4. Forest of trees capturing the semantics of continuation equations. 



The encoding in BPEL4WS works as follows: The control-flow graph is mapped to 
a BPEL4WS flow containing a sequence for each subtree. Tree nodes, which contain 
continuation variables, are mapped to empty BPEL4WS activities. Tree nodes, which 
contain activity invocations, are mapped to invoke activities. Depending on the seman- 
tics of Start and End nodes in the business process model, these nodes are either mapped 
to empty or invoke activities. The names of the empty activities are set to the 
names of the continuation variables they encode, the names of the invoke activities are 
set to the names of the activities. The edges between the tree nodes are mapped to links 
and the activities define whether they are the source or target of a link. The transition 
conditions are captured in the transitionCondition attribute of a source element. 
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If a node has more than one child node, another flow is introduced. Alternatively, we 
could map these alternative, nonconcurrent branches to a switch, but in using a flow we 
adopt a unique encoding for all edges and can immediately capture concurrent branch- 
ing. The example encoding for the control flow that was captured in Equations (4) and 
(6) is sketched below. 

<f low> 

<links> 

<link name=’x21ink’> 

<link name=’x31ink’> 

<link name= ’x41inkl ’ > 

<link name=’x41ink2’> 

</links> 

<sequence> 

<empty name=’x4’/> 

<target linkName=’x41inkl ’ /> 

<target linkName=’x41ink2’/> 

</empty> 

<invoke name=’B’/> 

<empty name =’x5’> 

<source linkName=’x51ink’ /> 

</empty> 

</ sequence> 

<sequence> 

<empty name=’x6’/> 

<target linkName=’x61ink’ /> 

<source linkName=’x6-x71ink’ 
tr ans it ionCondit ion= ’ CD ’ /> 

<source linkName=’x6-x81ink’ 
transit ionCondit ion= ’ CEnd ’ /> 

<source linkName=’x6-x21ink’ 
transitionCondition=’CA’/> 

<source linkName=’x6-x41ink’ 
tr ans it ionCondit ion= ’ CB ’ /> 

</empty> 

<f low> 

<empty name=’x7’> 

Ctarget linkName=’x6-x71ink’/> 

</empty> 

<empty name=’x8’> 

Ctarget linkName =, x6-x81ink’/> 

</empty> 

<empty name=’x2’> 

Ctarget linkName =, x6-x21ink’/> 

</empty> 

<empty name=’x4’> 

Ctarget linkName =, x6-x41ink’/> 
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</empty> 

</f low> 

</ sequence> 

</flow> 

We could almost hand over this BPEL4WS specification to a BPEL4WS engine. 
Unfortunately, our process definition violates a major constraint of the specification, 
namely that the links must form an acyclic graph. As we can see in Figure 4, the 
encoding links form a control cycle. 

We observe that the continuation semantics paves the way to allowing cyclic links 
between activities in BPEL4WS, because the semantics clearly defines which instruc- 
tions in the BPEL4WS program should be executed next, and rescheduling activities for 
another execution has a clear meaning. This is in contrast to the current semantics of 
BPEL4WS links, where cyclic links cause activities to wait for each other to complete 
execution, while none of them can start. Although the current limitation in the specifica- 
tion can be overcome and an execution semantics for cyclic BPEL4WS flows is within 
reach, such an extension would make it easy to write BPEL4WS programs that contain 
runtime errors such deadlocks and livelocks, which require verification technology for 
detection. 

5.2 Transforming the BPEL4WS Model 

The cyclic, concurrent BPEL4W S model can be transformed into valid acyclic BPEL 1 . 1 
code if all control cycles encoded in the links are sequential and properly nested within a 
single concurrent execution branch, i.e., there should be no control link from one sequen- 
tial cycle to another running in a different concurrent thread. Each sequential cycle can 
be transformed by replacing cyclic links with appropriate BPEL4WS while activities. 
However, no links are allowed between two different while activities in the BPEL4WS 
specification, i.e., the language forbids any form of synchronization of concurrent cyclic 
processes in order to avoid problems of possible deadlocks or livelocks, etc. We do not 
propose the sequentialization of concurrent BPEL4WS as a possible solution to trans- 
form unstructured concurrent cycles, although it is a theoretical possibility [7], because 
we do not consider it to be practically relevant. Instead, the direct execution of cyclic 
BPEL4WS, as sketched above, seems to make more sense. 

The transformation rules can be reformulated as a manipulation of links and their 
sources and targets. 

Substitution works on empty activities that are the target of exactly one link. Con- 
sider the trees for Equations (4) and (5). The substitution deletes the root node of 
tree (5) and the leaf node x$ of tree (4). A new link (or associated activity in our class 
model) is created from the parent node of the deleted leaf node in tree (4) ( invoke B) 
to the child node of the deleted root node (invoke C) in tree (5). 

Factorization is applied to trees (BPEL4WS flows) that contain multiple occur- 
rences of an empty activity with the same name. No additional Boolean variables are 
required, but instead the transition conditions are assembled from the links when multiple 
occurrences of the same node are merged. Consider the substitution of .1:7, for example. 
This requires joining the transition condition CD of the link to xj with the transition 
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conditions DB , DA, DEnd of the links from x 7 . We obtain CD A ( DB V DA V DEnd), 
which is transformed into disjunctive normal form and leads to three new links with 
transition conditions CD A DB, CD A DA, and CD A DEnd, which replace the old 
links. Multiple paths to the same leaf node can be merged by disjunctively joining their 
transition conditions. For example, when merging the two empty activities labeled xg, 
we obtain the new transition condition CEnd V ( DEnd A CD). Figure 5 illustrates this 
transformation. 



Derecursivation directly introduces a new while activity instead of a repeat-while 
loop. It is applied to trees that contain links from an empty activity node back to the root 
of the same tree. 

One can imagine using OCL [15] or any other expression language to describe the 
pre- and postconditions of the transformation rules by using the types, associations, and 
attributes of the BPEL4WS class diagram. The precondition of a rule describes when 
the rule is applicable to the model, whereas the postcondition describes the required 
update. The computation of the update, often called model reconciliation, is a nontrivial 
computation that goes beyond the focus of this paper and is the subject of our current 
work. Expressions in the postcondition should be limited such that the update is unique 
and can be computed efficiently, i.e., they must be functional. This requirement trans- 
lates into restrictions on the expression language, which we are currently investigating. 
Furthermore, our transformation rules all have a natural inverse interpretation, although 
we only described them in an unidirectional and not in a bidirectional way. In the case 
of bidirectional transformations, the pre- and postconditions must be limited such that 
the reconciliation of the model is computable in both directions. 

6 Conclusion 

We discuss the transformation of business process models with unstructured cycles into 
workflow languages that support only well-structured cycles based on a continuation 




Fig. 5. Factorization working on links. 
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semantics. We present a rule-based transformation method that works on a set of contin- 
uations that captures the semantics of cyclic models. From this abstract representation, 
various implementations of the transformation method, which can be tailored to different 
model representations, can be derived. For example, we discuss the implementation of 
the transformation as an update of an object-oriented model for the Business Process 
Execution Language BPEL4WS. A byproduct of our work is that we can show that, if 
a continuation semantics is defined for BPEL4WS links, the requirement of acyclicity 
can be dropped and executable cyclic workflows could be permitted. The small set of 
required transformation rales, the interesting opportunities to control the order of rale 
application as well as the ability to apply the rales in a bidirectional manner make this 
transformation particularly appealing. 
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Abstract. More and more companies use ’’process aware” information 
systems to make their business processes more efficient. To do this, work- 
flow definitions must be formulated in a formal specification language, 
as they represent executable derivates of business process descriptions. 
Both for the less formal descriptions of business processes as well as 
the workflow definitions, Petri-net based approaches are used success- 
fully. In the literature the business process descriptions are required to 
be well-structured, leading to a sound workflow definition. We argue 
that in many cases well-structuredness is too restrictive for practition- 
ers. Relaxed soundness has been introduced previously as a more suitable 
requirement. The paper presents how methods from controller synthesis 
for Petri nets can be used to automatically make this type of models 
sound. For this reason we adopt the idea of controllability for Petri net 
workflow models. 



1 Introduction 

Over the last decade more and more companies work with ’’process aware” in- 
formation systems. These systems are configured on the basis of explicit process 
descriptions. Examples are dedicated Workflow Management systems (WfMS), 
such as Staffware, but also normal ERP systems which became enhanced by a 
workflow module. Prerequisite for their use is the specification of workflow, the 
computer-supported parts of the company’s business processes. 

Both for the descriptions of business processes as well as the workflow def- 
initions, Petri-net based approaches are used successfully. For the definition of 
workflow Petri nets are particularly suitable, as they have a formal syntax and an 
unambiguous, operational semantics. The operational semantics offers the possi- 
bility to use the process descriptions right away as input format for a WF-engine. 
Examples of WfMS using Petri net based process descriptions are COSA (Soft- 
ware Ley/COSA Solutions/Transflow [SL99]) and Income (Get Process AG). 
Moreover, their formal foundation allows to validate the derived process de- 
scription prior to their use within a WfMS. This helps to avoid faulty situations 
at run-time and therefore saves costs and raises customer satisfaction. An impor- 
tant property that every workflow definition should satisfy is soundness [Aal98] . 
Soundness guarantees that there are no faulty executions at run-time. 
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A workflow definition describes a business process in a machine readable 
manner. As their modeling requires a deep inside into the application context, 
domain experts are often put in charge of the modeling, although they do not 
necessarily have high modeling expertise. 

Well-structuredness has been proposed [Aal98,LSW98,MR00] as a property 
that assists non expert modelers in formalizing their business processes. It re- 
quires a strict block structuring of the process descriptions. The restriction to 
well-structuredness is also present in UML vl.4 activity diagrams [UML02]. 
Strict block structuring conditions are relaxed by allowing control-links (resp. 
synchronization edges) to synchronize tasks belonging to different parallel con- 
trol flow paths in BPEL4WS [BEA03] and ADEPT [RD98]. 

The advantage of this structural property is purely technical and lies in its 
close relationship to soundness. It has been shown that well-structured process 
descriptions are sound, provided they are life. 

Well-structuredness has its shortcomings. We will argue in the paper that 
modeling in a well-structured manner requires: 1) to have a comprehensive in- 
sight into the whole process, possibly spanning different organizational units, 
2) to implement efficiency aspects via the ordering of tasks, and 3) to accept 
redundancy. 

This paper uses relaxed soundness [DvdA04] as a different property which 
is better suited to assist the modeler. We show that relaxed soundness meets 
the intuition of the modelers, not requiring expertise beyond their own organi- 
zational unit. However, because relaxed soundness is weaker than soundness, an 
additional step is required to achieve a sound WF-net. One contribution of the 
paper is to show how methods from Petri net controller synthesis can be adopted 
to automatically make this type of models sound. For this reason we apply the 
idea of task controllability to Petri net workflow models. 

The paper presents an algorithm for the generation of the robust subgraph, 
i.e. the part of the behavior of a workflow model that can be controlled to 
avoid faulty situations. This algorithm is a refined version of the one presented 
in [Delr02]. 

An advantage of the approach proposed here is that the result of the auto- 
matic transformation can be used to detect potential for a process optimization. 
The separation between business process modeling and soundness transformation 
enables the modeler to adapt the model easily if business process requirements 
change. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: In the next section an 
application example is used to introduce the chosen modeling technique, namely 
WF-nets. The suitability of possible properties is compared in addition. In Sec- 
tion 4 relevant methods from Petri net controller synthesis are briefly intro- 
duced and their application to the area of workflow modeling is described. In 
Section 4.2 we broaden the scope of the proposed methods to reactive work- 
flow systems. This is done by representing the interaction with the environment 
within the process descriptions. Section 5 focuses on process optimization based 
on the prior computations. Finally, the results are summarized. 
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2 An Application Example 

As modeling technique for the specification of workflow we use Petri nets. We 
refer to the class of Place/Transition nets and more in particular to Workflow 
nets (WF-nets). This net class was introduced in [Aal98,Aal00]. WF-nets were 
tuned to fit the requirements within the domain of workflow management. Petri 
net theory was exploited to develop adequate properties and efficient algorithms 
for that Petri net class [Aal00,VBA01]. 

A WF-net is a Petri net which has a unique source place (i) and a unique 
sink place (o). This corresponds to the fact that any case handled by the process 
description is created if it enters the WfMS and is deleted once it is completely 
handled by the WfMS. In such a net, a task is modeled by a transition and 
intermediate states are modeled by places. A token in the source place i corre- 
sponds to a “fresh” case which needs to be handled, a token in the sink place o 
corresponds to a case that has been handled. The process state is defined by the 
marking. In addition, a WF-net requires all transitions and places to be on some 
path from i to o. This ensures that every task (transition) or condition (place) 
contributes to the processing of cases. 

Figure 1 shows two WF-nets modeling the process “Handling of incoming 
order” . Both process descriptions cover the ordering of a product which involves 
two departments: the accounting department handling the payment and the sales 
department handling the distribution. 

In Figure la) the distributed organizational assignment is visible. The process 
starts by splitting the control-flow into two threads (AND_process_order), where 
the right one models the tasks of the accountancy and the left one models the 
tasks of the sales. 

In accounting the customer’s credit-worthiness is checked first (c.f. transition 
check_credit). The result of this task is either ok or not_ok. In case the result is 
positive the payment is arranged (arrange_payment), otherwise the instance is 
canceled and the customer is notified (notify_customer). On the sales side the 
order is recorded (record_order) and then either assembled (pick), wrapped 
(wrap), and delivered (deliver); or else canceled (cancel). 

The threads of the two parallel departments are joined again in the transi- 
tions AND_cancel and AND_accept. The process “Handling of incoming order” is 
completed by archiving information on that instance (archive). 

The WF-net in Figure lb) describes the behavior of the same business process 
in a slightly different manner. The assignment of tasks to organizational units is 
neglected here. The tasks are ordered such that the net is well-structured instead 
(details see below). The two model variants are used in the following to show the 
differences and advantages between relaxed soundness and well-structuredness. 



3 Basic Properties of Workflow Models 

This section recalls and compares some properties of process descriptions. 
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Fig. 1 . WF-nets for process “Handling of incoming order” 

3.1 Soundness 

In [Aal98] soundness was introduced as a correctness criterion for WF-nets. A 
WF-net is sound if all its firing sequences are sound. A firing sequence is sound if 
it can terminate properly, which means that eventually there is a token in place 
o and at that moment there are no other tokens left in the net. Soundness of a 
WF-net excludes dead transitions, deadlocks and livelocks. 

The WF-net in Figure lb) is sound, while the one in Figure la) is not. This 
is caused by firing sequences that do not terminate properly in the left model, 
e.g. 



— AND_process_order , record_order , pick, wrap, deliver, 
check_credit , not_ok, notify_customer. 



In this firing sequence the case deadlocked having tokens in place p9 and plO. 
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It is clear that a WF-net which shall be used as input for a WfMS must 
be sound. Serving as a scheduling basis, soundness of the workflow definition is 
necessary to guarantee a smooth processing of the supported business process at 
runtime. Things are different for the modeling phase of a workflow, because it is 
not obvious for a modeler to see whether a complex workflow model is sound or 
not. To support the domain experts in formalizing their business processes, differ- 
ent properties are therefore required. In the literature well-structuredness [Aal98, 
LSW98,MR00] and relaxed soundness [DR01] have been considered helpful. 



Well-Structuredness 

A WF-net is well-structured 1 , if every split is complemented by a corresponding 
join. In terms of Petri-net theory this property is characterized by the absence of 
handles 2 [ES90]. Note that the WF-net in Figure lb) is well-structured, whereas 
the other WF-net is not. An example for a handle is the place-transition pair 
(AND_process_order, pl2). 

Well-structuredness is a structural property, whose validity can be easily 
reviewed. This and the close relationship to soundness 3 motivated its use as a 
requirement during workflow modeling. There are however sound WF-nets which 
are not well-structured. These WF-nets would be disregarded although suitable 
for the use within WfMSs. This shortcoming of well-structuredness was also 
addressed in [CWBH+03]. Providing refinement rules for the generation of sound 
WF-nets the authors propose some conditions under which well-structuredness 
can be relaxed while keeping soundness. 

There are other disadvantages imposed by well-structuredness. Modeling in 
a well-structured manner requires a deep insight into the whole process. The 
tasks of the process must all be organized in well-structured blocks which may 
be combined again only in a well-structured manner. Such a hierarchical design 
ignores the organizational assignment of tasks and therefore requires overview of 
the whole process. This can hardly be assumed if the process to be described is 
spanning different organizational units of the company, involving various mod- 
elers. A further disadvantage is that the modeler might be forced to implement 
efficiency aspects at an early design state. The modeler might be restricted by 
imposing well-structuredness in a way that induces him/her into coming up with 
process descriptions such as the WF-net from Figure lb). Determined through 
the ordering, the tasks of the sales can only start after the customer check of 
the accountancy was performed. Parallel execution of sales and accountancy 
is then restricted. Last but not least, redundancy was introduced. Some tasks 
(AND_process_order and record_order) had to be represented by multiple tran- 
sitions. 

1 In the context of Event-driven Process Chains the terms hierarchical modeling and 
well-formedness [LSW98,MR00] were used synonymously. 

2 A handle is a pair of two different nodes (a place and a transition) that are connected 
via two elementary paths sharing only these two nodes. 

3 A well-structured net is structurally bound and structurally life [ES90] . Liveness and 
boundedness of a WF-net imply soundness. 
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Relaxed Soundness 

An alternative property was introduced with relaxed soundness [DR01]. This 
property has been adapted from soundness with the intention to represent a more 
pragmatic view of correctness. It is weaker (in a formal sense) than soundness 
and therefore easier to accomplish. 

Modeling business processes domain experts record the tasks and their or- 
der as they observe them to happen (or as they wish them to happen). This 
means they gather the desired behavior. Domain experts are no Petri net spe- 
cialists. It may therefore happen that they overlook side effects of their model, 
i.e. firing sequences that do not express desired behavior. Relaxed soundness 
reflects this process understanding as it requires only that all relevant behavior 
is described correctly. It does neither forbid situations with residual tokens nor 
livelocks/deadlocks. A relaxed sound WF-net should be interpreted as follows: 
it specifies all business processes in terms of sequences of tasks for which a fir- 
ing sequence from the initial state i to the final state o exists such that the 
transitions for these tasks occur in the order of a sound firing sequence. 

Whereas in a sound WF-net all firing sequences are sound, relaxed soundness 
only requires that there are so many sound firing sequences that each transition 
is contained in one of them. A relaxed sound WF-net may have other firing 
sequences which do not terminate properly, e.g. by a deadlock or with tokens 
left in the net. 

The process specification shown in Figure la) is relaxed sound. The following 
sound firing sequences contain all transitions: 

— AND_process_order , recorcLorder , pick, wrap, check_cred.it, ok, 
deliver, arrange_payment , AND .accept, archive, 

— AND_process_order , check.credit , not.ok, notify.customer , 
record.order , cancel, AND.cancel, archive, 

This definition still leaves room for ambiguities since it does not demand the 
precision of workflow definitions as they are required for their execution within 
a WfMS. Compared to well-structuredness, relaxed soundness does not make 
any assumptions on the structure of the WF-net. A relaxed sound WF-net may 
contain cycles and/or choices that do not satisfy the free-choice property. In 
contrast to soundness, it does not require all firing sequences to be sound, but 
only requires all tasks to be covered by at least one sound firing sequence. 

Tests checking relaxed soundness have been implemented within Petri net 
tools such as LoLA [Sclr99] (Low Level Petri Net Analyzer) and Woflan [VBA01]. 
Both algorithms parse the reachability graph, to decide whether a given WF- 
system is relaxed sound or not. To guarantee termination, the WF-systems must 
have been checked for boundedness before. This is a drawback of the proposed 
approach, as this requires the construction of the coverability graph, with a 
theoretical worst-case complexity of non-primitive recursive space [EN94]. 
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4 Synthesis of Sound WF-Nets 

We already stated that a process description which will be used as input for a 
WfMS must be sound. This corresponds to the requirement that supporting a 
business process at run-time, any faulty execution should be precluded. We will 
now describe how a relaxed sound WF-net can be made sound. The proposed 
transformation is automated. 

Making a relaxed sound WF-net sound means to restrict the set of all possible 
firing sequences to a subset of sound ones. Looking at the reachability graph RG 
of the relaxed sound WF-net, this comes down to finding a WF-net with a 
behavior equal to a sound subgraph of RG. Naturally it would be nice not to 
generate a new net, but to change the primary WF-net such that it implements 
the restricted behavior. Both the generation of a new WF-net as well as the 
change of the primary WF-net are feasible methods. 

The first possible approach uses methods from Petri net synthesis [CKLY98]. 
Based on a subgraph of the reachability graph containing only sound firing se- 
quences, a WF-net is synthesized. The behavior of the synthesized net is isomor- 
phic to the sound subgraph. A disadvantage of this method is that the derived 
WF-net does not necessarily look like the primary WF-net. As the net is gen- 
erated on the basis of the reachability graph, information such as place names, 
layout, and ordering of transitions are ignored. The new net therefore only co- 
incides with the primary WF-net in the names of the transitions. 

We therefore favor a different method, which applies methods from Petri 
net controller synthesis. The idea is to compute and introduce places that su- 
pervise or control the behavior of the Petri net. These places, called controller 
places [YMLA96] or monitors [GDS92], avoid entering a set of forbidden states 4 . 
The information needed for their computation can be gained in various ways, e.g. 
from place invariants [YMLA96], general mutual exclusion conditions (GMECs) 
[GDS92], or sets of forbidden markings [GRX03]. Because the original net is 
kept and enhanced with additional elements, the resulting net will be easily 
recognized by the modelers. 



4.1 Applying Petri Net Controller Synthesis for Workflow Modeling 

We favor the computation of the controller places based on a set of forbidden 
markings [GRX03], because the prerequisites (set of forbidden markings, state 
transitions to be prevented) can be directly mapped to our approach. Starting 
from a sound subgraph, the forbidden markings correspond to all states that 
are beyond the sound subgraph. State transitions to be prevented correspond to 
state transitions leaving the sound subgraph. For every one of these instances 
an equation system is established which is used to compute a controller place 
inhibiting this forbidden state transition. The equation system consists of three 

4 An additional place can only restrict the behavior because the place can block tran- 
sitions but it cannot enable transitions which are not enabled in the net without the 
place. 
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equations: 1) the event separation condition — an equation which in terms of the 
incidence matrix describes the interdiction of the corresponding state transition 
— 2) the marking equation lemma, and 3) the general property of T-invariants 5 . 
All three equations should hold in the resulting net. The first represents the new 
requirements: state transitions leaving the subgraph become disabled. The latter 
two represent the behavior described by the sound subgraph, which should be 
maintained independently from the introduction of new places. 

The equation systems of different instances may have common solutions. As 
a result, the number of needed controller places is generally much smaller than 
the number of forbidden state transitions. The set of controller places together 
with the associated arcs determine, what was called the synchronization pattern. 
Adding the pattern to the primary WF-net a new WF-net is generated, that 
supports a subset of the primary behavior. 




Fig. 2. Applying controller synthesis for workflow modeling. 



Figure 2 illustrates the application of controller synthesis to workflow mod- 
eling. 

Applying either one of the synthesis methods, all firing sequences supported 
by the resulting net are sound, as they are covered by a sound subgraph. More- 
over, the calculated net again satisfies the properties of a WF-net: from the 
construction it can be concluded that it is strongly connected, having one source 
and one sink place [DvdA04]. 

Still, the subgraph given by assembling all sound sequences does not nec- 
essarily provide a reasonable base for the computation of the sound WF-net. 
Remember that the resulting WF-net does not support state transitions leaving 
the sound subgraph. Corresponding transitions of the resulting WF-net become 
disabled in markings, where they could fire in the primary net. In the following 
we will argue that prevention from firing is only reasonable if the task, modeled 
by the affected transition, represents controllable behavior. 



5 A (short-circuited) relaxed sound WF-net is covered with T-invariants [Deh03]. 
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4.2 WF-Systems Are Reactive Systems 

We consider a WF-system to be a reactive system [Deh02]. They run in parallel 
with their environment, respond to inputs from the environment and produce 
output events which in turn influence the environment. 

The interaction with the environment takes place via incoming external 
events or via the evaluation of external information. The reactive system has 
to respond to external events and to incorporate the possible outcomes of the 
information evaluation. 

An external event could be an incoming query, an acknowledgment from a 
customer, a message from another company, information from a business partner, 
or just a timeout. Examples for the evaluation of external information are ques- 
tions about available capacities, the check for credit-worthiness of a customer, 
and the identity check of a co-operating partner. 

Reflecting the interaction with the environment, we distinguish controllable 
and non-controllable tasks. In the process description this is reflected in a cor- 
responding classification of the transitions. Controllable transitions model inter- 
nal tasks, i.e. tasks whose execution is covered by the local workflow control. In 
contrast to that, non-controllable transitions represent the behavior of the envi- 
ronment. Their firing cannot be forced by the local workflow control but depend 
either on the evaluation of external data or on an incoming external event. 

Throughout this paper we represent non-controllable transitions by gray 
boxes. We assume that non-controllable transitions are free-choice and do not 
conflict with controllable transitions. This reflects the fact that the behavior 
of the environment cannot become disabled through the local control. In the 
remainder we will consider only WF-nets which satisfy these restrictions. 

4.3 Impact of Controllability upon the Generation of Sound 
WF-Nets 

Applying methods from Petri net (Controller) Synthesis, the resulting WF-net 
does not support state transitions leaving the sound subgraph. Corresponding 
transitions of the resulting WF-net become disabled in markings, where they 
could fire in the original net. It is obvious that the state transitions to be pre- 
vented must not reflect uncontrollable behavior, as this would exceed the capa- 
bilities of the local workflow control. 

Consider the sound subgraph in Figure 3a). It contains all sound firing se- 
quences of the WF-net “Handling an incoming order”, which are highlighted 
in the figure. Enforcement of this desired behavior is not possible, as there are 
non-controllable state transitions (depicted by a bow) leaving the subgraph. 
The corresponding transitions (ok and not_ok) reflect the outcome of a decision 
based on an evaluation of external data, and is not left to the discretion of a 
local workflow control. 

Consequently, the subgraph must be restricted furthermore until all state 
transitions leaving the subgraph reflect controllable, and therefore preventable, 
behavior. 
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Fig. 3. Reachability graph with highlighted sound subgraph a) robust subgraph b) 



Such a subgraph exists if the WF-net is not only relaxed sound but also 
non- controllable choice robust (short: robust). This criterion provides a means 
to describe robustness of a WF-system against all possible requests from the 
environment. A WF-system is robust if 1) there is a sound subgraph of the 
reachability graph which starting in i ends in o, 2) contains at least one t-labeled 
state transition for any non-controllable transitions, and 3) has only controllable 
state transitions leading out of the subgraph. 

Assuming progress for non-controllable transitions, the existence of such a 
subgraph guarantees that it is possible to terminate properly independent from 
the influence of the environment. While all non-controllable transitions are cov- 
ered by the subgraph, there is always a way to react and to terminate properly. 
Hence, if a WF-system is robust, the workflow controller can guarantee proper 
termination independently from all possible influences of the environment. 

The robustness criterion together with an algorithm constructing the maxi- 
mal robust fragment were introduced in [Deh02] . The algorithm decides whether 
a given bounded WF-system is robust, and if so, returns the maximum robust 
subgraph SG = ( SG-Nodes , SGJddges ) of the system’s reachability graph RG. 
The algorithm otherwise aborts with the result ’’not robust”, displaying the set 
of non-controllable transitions which may inhibit proper termination. Figure 4 
shows an improved variant of the algorithm using an informal notation. Sets fre- 
quently used in the algorithm are the sets of all direct and indirect predecessors 
Pred(n, G) (successors Succ(n,G)) of a node n within a graph G. These sets 
contain all nodes that lie on any path that lead to (start at) this node. 

The algorithm mainly works as follows. It initially marks all states that po- 
tentially belong to the desired fragment and then progressively removes mistaken 
candidates. Potential states are all lying on a path from state i to state o. Illegal 
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Initialization: 

SG_Nodes := Pred(o,RG); 

SGJEdges := all edges of RG that connect nodes in SG_nodes; 
Illegal_states:= nodes in SG_Nodes from where 

non-controllable state transitions leave the subgraph SG; 



Body: 

while IllegaLstates ^ 0 do 

SG_Nodes:= SGJNodes \ IllegaLstates; 

SG_Edges:= edges of RG that connect nodes in SG_nodes; 

(* cut illegal states and state transitions *) 

SG_Nodes:= Succ(i, SG) n Pred(o, SG); 

SG_Edges:= edges of RG that connect nodes in SG_nodes; 

(* recompute strongly connected component *) 

IllegaLstates: = nodes in SG_Nodes from where 

non-controllable state transitions leave the subgraph SG; 
(* recompute current set of illegal states *) 
od 

Test and output 

if all non-controllable transitions are represented in the robust subgraph 
then print (The WF-system is robust); return SG: = (SG_Nodes,SG_Edges); 
else print (The WF-system is not robust); 

return not covered non-controllable transitions; 

fi 



Fig. 4. Robustness algorithm 



states are states from where non-controllable state transitions leave the frag- 
ment. The algorithm stops if the iteration of this procedure does not identify 
any more illegal states. 

An algorithm similar to the presented one has been introduced in the context 
of manufacturing systems recently [GRX03]. This algorithm computes a max- 
imally permissive behavior, starting from a reachability graph and avoiding a 
set of forbidden states. Our algorithm differs in the computation of the strongly 
connected component, because the existence of i and o states in a WF-net can be 
exploited. In our algorithm an additional robustness check is performed on the 
resulting subnet, requiring that all non-controllable transitions are covered. This 
guarantees that none of the possible behavior of the environment is neglected. 
In [GRX03] it is proved that the algorithm is of polynomial complexity in the 
number of states of the reachability graph. The complexity of our algorithm 
is the same because the additional robustness check is only polynomial in the 
number of transitions. 

The application of the algorithm shows that the example WF-net “Handling 
an incoming order” is robust. The resulting subgraph is shown in Figure 3b). 
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Thereby the WF-net reflects a set of accepted (sound) executions which can be 
enforced independently from the moves of the environment. Applying the Petri 
net controller synthesis algorithm to the robust subgraph, two controller places 
Pci and Pc2 are computed. Adding the places and corresponding arcs to the 
original WF-net, the process description shown in Figure 5 is derived. 




Fig. 5. Sound WF-net “Handling an incoming order” with controller places 



The resulting WF-net is per construction sound. Using the enhanced process 
description as a workflow specification, i.e. as input for a WfMS, it can now be 
guaranteed that only sound executions will occur. 

5 Interactive Process Improvement 

Implementing the robust subgraph, the set of sound firing sequences has been 
restricted. This is done to avoid executions which are not sound, but could 
otherwise not be prevented due to the behavior of the environment. 
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Consider again the relaxed sound process description of the example “Han- 
dling of incoming order” (Figure la)). The firing sequence 

— AND_process_order , record_order , pick, wrap, check_credit , ok, 
deliver, arrange_payment , AND .accept, archive. 

is sound but became forbidden in the enhanced process description. The reason 
can be found in the non-controllable outcome of the check for credit- worthiness, 
which represents a choice of the environment. 

Before using the enhanced process description as input for a WfMS, the 
restrictions with respect to the original specification should be communicated to 
the modeler. As the whole set of sound firing sequences were specified, she should 
approve the reduced set of accepted executions. The evaluation could either be 
done based on the revised, sound WF-net or on the reachability graph. 

Approval based on the revised WF-net. This method could be used if the 
sound WF-net was computed applying the Petri net controller synthesis 
method. Only then it can be assumed that there is a high similarity between 
the primary and the resulting process description. Looking at the introduced 
places the modeler has to evaluate whether the thereby introduced synchro- 
nization is acceptable to be supported at run-time. 

Approval based on the reachability graph. Looking at the difference be- 
tween the relaxed sound subgraph and the robust subgraph, all those firing 
sequences are described which have been specified in the primary relaxed 
sound WF-net, but will not be supported in the resulting sound WF-net. 
The domain expert should decide whether it is acceptable to disregard these 
executions at run-time. 

The idea to use the reachability graph as supplementary interface to the 
domain experts was introduced in [AdMOO] first. The authors propose to 
use both the Petri net and the corresponding reachability graph as interface 
to the modeler and to use the basic synthesis algorithm [NRT92] to transfer 
between both descriptions. Adequate for their modeling approach is the Petri 
net class of Elementary Net Systems. In contrast to our approach all process 
models are assumed to be acyclic, free-choice and sound. Interaction with 
the environment is not considered. 

Both methods point at executions which might have been considered useful 
originally, but were eliminated to make the model sound. However, these disre- 
garded executions might express desirable behavior. If so, the process description 
must be revised. The sound but prevented firing sequences can be enabled, if 
some recovery behavior is added. This is necessary if the behavior of the envi- 
ronment would lead to deadlocks otherwise. Recovery behavior can be added by 
integrating new transitions into the WF-net. By firing of one of these transi- 
tions it is possible to escape a former deadlock state - leading to a state where 
proper termination is again possible. Clearly, these transitions should only then 
be implemented if the corresponding tasks are reversible in reality. 

We will consider again our running example. Applying the synthesis method 
to the robust fragment from Figure 3b), a pessimistic strategy was implemented. 
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Fig. 6. Optimized sound WF-net “Handling of incoming order” with controller places 



In favor of avoiding deadlocks only sequentialized executions are supported. In 
the derived WF-net (c.f. Figure 5) the customer check is always executed be- 
fore the sales department may start the delivery process. All sound executions 
covering parallel execution of sales and accountancy have been precluded. 

The domain experts may reject this process description. They know that the 
customer check and the delivery process both take a long time. Furthermore, 
the probability that the customer check is not ok, is very small. Therefore they 
want to support the parallel execution of sales department and accountancy. A 
more optimistic approach should thus be implemented. The delivery of the order 
to the customer should be started already, hoping that the customer check will 
be ok. Only in the rare case that the decision not_ok was taken, the order should 
be returned to stock and canceled finally. 

For the specification of the necessary recovery behavior, we assume that all 
tasks within the sales department that occur before the delivery can be reset 
without extraordinary charges. This affects tasks pick and wrap. Corresponding 
recovery tasks are return and unwrap. After the item has been returned to stock, 
the instance should be canceled. Task deliver is considered to be non-reversible. 
The revised WF-net is shown in Figure 6 a). Notice that the integrated tasks 
only show one possible way of modeling the recovery behavior. 

The resulting WF-net is again relaxed sound and robust. The robust sub- 
graph is shown in Figure 6b). All sound firing sequences of the initial, relaxed 
sound WF-system (c.f. Figure la)) are maintained. Some additional, but less ef- 
ficient executions are accepted too. Implementing the computed synchronization 
pattern results in the sound WF-system shown in Figure 6c). 
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6 Summary 

This paper showed that relaxed soundness as a property for workflow modeling 
is better suited than well-structuredness. The gap between the resulting process 
description and a sound workflow definition is bridged by an automatic transfor- 
mation. Methods from Petri net controller synthesis are adopted for this task. 
Thereby, a synchronization pattern is added to the original WF-net, installing 
a certain task ordering. Thus only in this second step efficiency aspects become 
determined. We showed that the results of the computation point out optimiza- 
tion potential. The advantages of the proposed approach are obvious. Modelers, 
normally domain experts, are not required to possess highly developed modeling 
skills and are relieved of thinking about efficiency aspects during the modeling. 
Moreover, the concept of task controllability is transferred to the domain of 
workflow modeling. This is a necessary prerequisite for the application of con- 
troller synthesis, and enables the description and analysis of workflow systems 
as reactive systems. 
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Abstract. In distributed collaborative systems, replicated objects, shared by 
users, are subject to concurrency constraints. All methods [4, 13, 18, 15, 16, 19, 
22] proposed to serialize concurrent operations and achieve copies convergence 
of replicated objects are based on the use of Operational Transformations. In 
this context, giving the user the ability to undo an operation has been recog- 
nized as a difficult problem [1, 2, 3, 12, 14, 20, 21], The few general proposi- 
tions to solve the problem sometimes compromise copies convergence and/or 
users' intention, insofar as the Operational Transformations used are unsuitable 
for undo. This paper has a twofold objective. Firstly, it aims to highlight two 
general conditions (named C3 and C4) that need to be satisfied by any trans- 
formation adapted to undo. Secondly, it presents a general undo algorithm 
based on the definition of a generic undo-fitted transformation, which automati- 
cally verifies these conditions. The interest of the proposed method is that the 
undoing of an operation obeys to the same processing as the one used for 
regular operations in collaborative systems such as [15,19], 

Keywords: Distributed collaborative systems, copies consistency, operational 
transformations, concurrent undo 



1 Introduction 

The purpose of a collaborative system is to facilitate team working and, in particular, 
to enable the manipulation of shared objects by members of a team whilst making 
them evolve in a coherent way. Usually, a shared object involved in a collaborative 
activity (shared text edition, shared CAD, electronic conferences, etc.) is subject to 
concurrent accesses and real-time constraints. The real-time aspect necessitates every 
user seeing the effects of his own actions on the object immediately, and the effects 
resulting from the actions of other users as soon as possible. In a distributed system 
when assuming non-negligible network latency, this high reactivity cannot be 
achieved unless each object is replicated on every site. Consequently, the problem is 
to conciliate both real-time constraint and consistency preservation of object copies, as 
they can be modified concurrently by many users. 
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In this context, various algorithms [4, 13, 18, 15, 16, 19, 22], which exploit the 
semantic properties of the operations on the objects, have been proposed to serialize 
concurrent operations and thus ensure the convergence of all copies of an object. All 
these algorithms, which are based on Operational Transformations, exploit a transpo- 
sition function to transform an operation before integrating it into the history 
associated with an object copy so as to respect user intention in case of concurrency. 
The same problem is found in configuration management [9]. In these contexts, 
giving the user the ability to undo an operation has been recognized as a difficult 
problem [1, 2, 3. 12, 14, 20, 21], when taking concurrency between operations into 
account. In [20] an undo algorithm ANYUNDO was proposed to enable a user to 
undo any operation (local or remote) that has been executed on the object. The action 
of undoing an operation is based on the generation of the inverse operation and the 
transformation of the latter to take concurrent operations into account. Unfortunately, 
some critical situations can compromise the convergence of the copies and/or the user 
intention. In a recent paper [21], corrections to ANYUNDO algorithm are made in 
order to remedy some critical situations. Such situations are avoided in adOPTed [ 14], 
at the expense of a restrictive undo policy which only allows local operations to be 
undone in the reverse execution order. The lack of generality of these algorithms is 
due to the fact that the Operational Transformations used are not well suited to undo. 
To obtain a correct result, the transposition function would have to satisfy two 
conditions (called C3 and C4) highlighted by our study. These conditions are difficult 
to check in practice. In this context, our approach proposes a general undo algorithm 
which automatically satisfies conditions C3 and C4 thanks to the definition of a 
generic Operational Transformation adapted to undo. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the model used along with 
the use of the Operational Transformations to ensure the consistency of the copies of 
an object in distributed collaborative environments. Section 3 describes the problems 
presented by the undo of an operation and the conditions that must be met by the 
inverse operation to ensure that the action of undoing an operation is carried out 
correctly. Section 4 details the principles of the general undo algorithm. Section 5 
illustrates how it works with an example. Section 6 compares it with the other known 
algorithms. 



2 Operational Transformations 

A distributed collaborative system is constituted from a set of sites interconnected by 
a supposed reliable network. Each object shared by the users is replicated so that a 
copy of the object exists on every site and it can be handled using definite operations. 
In order to maintain consistency between copies, every operation generated and 
executed on a site must be executed on all other copies as well. This requires every 
operation generated on a site to be broadcast to the other sites; after reception on a 
site, the operation is executed on the local copy of the object. Given a site, a local op- 
eration is an operation generated on this site whereas a remote operation is one that 
has been generated on another site. In order to guarantee users a minimum response 
time, operations generated on a site (i.e. local operations) are executed immediately 
on this site. 
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This section reviews the three constraints encountered when trying to achieve 
consistency maintenance of object copies and outlines the principles of their solutions: (1) 
causality preservation, (2) user intention preservation and (3) convergence. A col- 
laborative text editor will be used as an example. Let us assume a text is an ordered 
collection of sentences, each one being an object represented by a string of characters. 
The operations defined on this object are: 

insert(p, c): inserts character c at position p in the string, 

delete(p): deletes character at position p in the string. 

In the following, we suppose that users are working concurrently and are 
modifying the same sentence. 



2.1 Causality Preservation 

An operation op] is said to causally precede op 2 (noted op! precede s c op 2 ) iff op 2 was 
generated on a site after opj has been executed on this site. Consequently, op 2 is 
supposed to depend on the effects of operation opj. Causality preservation ensures 
that all operations related by a causality relation are executed in the same order on 
every copy. It is achieved in the majority of the methods [4, 13, 18, 15, 19], by using 
a state vector associated with each site and each object and by timestamping each 
operation. Instead of state vectors, method [22] uses continuous timestamps delivered 
by a sequencer which, when associated with a differed broadcast, makes it possible to 
ensure a sequential reception compatible with the causal reception. 



2.2 User Intention Preservation 

Operations that are not causally related are said to be concurrent. In other words opj 
and op 2 are concurrent iff neither (op[ precedes c op 2 ) nor (op 2 precedes c op j ). In this 
case, neither one depends on the effects of the other. Thus, they can be executed in 
any order on the different sites. Nevertheless, if a site executes op ( before op 2 , it must 
take into account the changes made by opj when it executes op 2 so as the intention of 
the user who generated op 2 to be respected. The intention of a user may be for in- 
stance to add 's' at the end of a word or to double a letter in a word. This intention is 
achieved by the execution of an operation which is relative to a specific state of the 
object. In the example of Figure 1-a, two users work simultaneously on the same 
object whose state is "efect". The intention of user 1 is to add 'f to obtain "effect". 
This is achieved by operation insert(2, 'f ). The intention of user 2 is to add 's' at the 
end of the word which is achieved by the operation insert(6, 's'). When this operation 
is delivered and executed on site 1, the new state is "effecst" which is not what user 2 
expected. To respect his intention, operation insert! 6, 's') needs to be transformed on 
site 1 in order to execute insert(7, 's') instead of insert(6, 's') (see Figure 1-b). 

User intention preservation ensures that the execution of an operation op on each 
copy has an effect that achieves the intention of the user at the time when op was 
generated. The problem of user intention preservation is due to the fact that an 
operation generated on a site achieves user intention depending on the state of the 
copy on this site. If this operation were to be executed on a remote site after the 
execution of a concurrent operation, it might no longer achieve the initial intention in 
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the case of the state of the copy not being the same. The solution to this problem is 
based on the use of Operational Transformations. This consists of transforming every 
remote operation to be executed so that it takes into account the modifications made 
by all the concurrent operations serialized before it. This transformation is possible 
provided that a function specific to the semantics of the operations is defined which 
gives for all pairs of operations (op h op 2 ) an operation written as op 2 ° p i, which is 
defined for the state resulting from the execution of op and which achieves the same 
intention as op 2 . This transformation function introduced in [4] is also used in other 
systems [13, 18, 16, 19, 22] under various denominations. We call it forward trans- 
position. 




Site 1: User 1 Site 2: User 2 Site 1: User 1 Site 2: User 2 





Fig. 1. Respecting the intention of the user 

Let Oj be the initial state of the object, Oj.op the state obtained after the execution 
of op and Intention(op, Oj), the intention which is achieved by operation op on object 
state Oj. The forward transposition is then formally defined as follows: 

Transpose_forward (op h op 2 ) = op 2 op i 
with: V Oj, Intention (op 2 op i, Oj.op]) = Intention (op 2 , Oj). 

Figure 1-b depicts the effect of the forward transposition for the pair of operations 
(insert(2, T), insert(6, 's')). More generally, let seq n be a sequence of n operations; the 
forward transposition of operation op with seq n , noted op se<in , is defined recursively by: 

op” 1 " = Transpose_forward(op n , op se, n-i) with seq n = op 1 .op 2 ....op n = seq n _!.op n and 

op seq o = op, where opj.opj represents the execution of opj followed by the execution of 
opj. 

It is important to note that the forward transposition requires both operations to be 
defined with the object in the same state. To satisfy this requirement in all situations, 
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different solutions have been proposed in order to apply forward transposition in the 
right way. 

In [18] operation op | is transformed using the reverse function of forward 
transposition (called Exclusion_Transformation), so that it is defined for the same 
state as op 2 and enables the use of the forward transposition. In [13] several 
equivalent histories which respect the causal order are kept on each site so that the 
intermediate states of the object can be retrieved on each site. In [11, 15, 19] a new 
transformation is defined. This function [11] which we call backward transposition 
makes it possible to change the execution order of a pair of operations while respect- 
ing user intention. More accurately, the backward trans- 
position of a couple of operations (opj, op 2 ), executed in this 
order, gives as a result the couple (op 2 ', op,') corresponding 
to their execution in reverse order which leads to the same 
state, and is compatible with the forward transposition. 

Formally: 



Transpose_backward (opi, op 2 ) = (op 2 ', opf) 
with: op 2 = Transpose_forward (op!, op 2 ') and 
opj' = Transpose_forward (op 2 ', opi) 

The backward transposition is only defined for a sequence of operations (op h op 2 ) 
obtained from concurrent operations (opj, op 2 '). Both forward and backward trans- 
positions are examples of what is called Operational Transformation. In the 
following, these Operational Transformations are applied to objects of the type “string 
of characters”. They are applied to XML objects in [9], and spreadsheets objects in 
[10]. They are also applied recursively over the different levels of a tree 
representation of documents in [6], 




2.3 Copies Convergence 

Taking into account causality as well as user intention is not always sufficient to 
achieve executions that guarantee the convergence of the copies on all sites. Indeed, 
as concurrent operations can be executed in any order on different sites, the forward 
transposition needs to verify two conditions [4, 13]. The first condition Cl. ensures 
that, starting from the same state, the execution of op, followed by the execution of 

°p 2 op i produces the same state as the execution of op 2 followed by the execution of 
op i ° P 2 . It is formally defined as: 

Condition Cl. Let op, and op 2 be two concurrent operations defined on the same 
state. The forward transposition verifies Cl iff: 

Oj.op 1 .op 2 ° p i = Oi.op 2 .op 1 ° p 2 

where = denotes the equivalence of states obtained after applying both sequences 
from the same state Oj. 
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Figure 2 gives an example of a forward transposition verifying condition C 1 . In the 
case of concurrent insertions of different characters at the same position (Pi=P 2 ), the 
alphabetical order (noted pr()) is arbitrarily privileged. In the case of concurrent 
insertions of the same character, only one character is inserted, and the returned 
operation is identity (id). 



Transpose_forward ( insert (pj,c 2 ), insert (p 2 ,c 2 ) ) = 
case pj ? p 2 of 

Pj < p 2 : return insert (p 2 +1, c 2 ) ; 

Pi > P 2 : return insert (p 2 , c 2 ) ; 

Pi = p 2 : if Ci = c 2 then return id 

else if pr(c 2 ) > pr(ci) then return insert (p 2 , c 2 ) 
else return insert (p 2 +l, c 2 ) ; 
endif ; 
endif ; 

endcase 



Fig. 2. Example of a forward transposition verifying Cl 



The second condition C2, ensures that the forward transposition of an operation 
with a sequence of two or more concurrent operations does not depend on the order 
used to serialize these operations. It is formally defined as follows: 



Condition C2. Whatever operations opi, op 2 and op 3 are, the forward transposition 
verifies C2 iff: 

Op 3 0p ‘ :0p 2 = op3 OP2:OPl 

where the notation oppopj denotes opj.opj° p i. 



Most methods, adOPTed [13], SOCT2 [15, 16] and GOTO [19] are based on 
satisfying conditions Cl and C2. In [18] conditions Cl and C2 are not required but a 
unique serialization order which complies with the causal order is imposed for the op- 
erations on all the sites; unfortunately, it may be necessary to Undo/Redo some op- 
erations to conform to this order. In [4], condition C2 is not required to the detriment 
of the convergence of the copies. In [22], condition C2 is not needed thanks to the 
implementation of a unique and continuous serialization order, given by a sequencer. 



2.4 Principles of Collaborative Algorithms 

Generally speaking, the principle of collaborative algorithms capable of ensuring the 
consistency of the copies involves memorizing the history of the operations executed 
from the initial state to the current state for each copy of object. Any operation 
generated locally is executed immediately before being added to the history. The 
reception of a remote operation OP requires a phase of integration to determine the 
operation OP' achieving the same intention as OP, to be executed on the current state. 
The difference between the algorithms lies in how they transform the received 
operation OP. For instance, in the algorithms such as SOCT2 [15, 16] or GOTO [19], 
when a site receives a remote operation OP, it determines the sequence seqconc of 
concurrent operations, then executes the processing shown in Figure 3. 
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1. Forward transpose OP with the sequence of concurrent operations, noted seqconc, to 
obtain operation OP' such that: 

Transpose!" orward (seqconc, OP) = OP' 

2. Execute OP' on the current state 

3. Append OP' to the local history 



Fig. 3. Processing of a remote operation once received by a site 

In the following, we show how to undo any operation (do or undo) so that the undo 
operation is processed in the same way as any other operation OP, while respecting 
the three constraints: (1) causality preservation, (2) user intention preservation and (3) 
copies convergence. 

3 Undo Problems 

Let op be the operation to achieve intention I, executed on the object O from the 
initial state Op Let us consider the sequence seq of (n-1) operations (with seq = 
op 1 .op 2 ....op n _ 1 ), respectively, to achieve the intentions I ,, I 2 ,...I n _| executed in this 
order starting from the state Oj.op. 

Undoing operation op consists of generating and executing, at the current state 
Oj.op. seq, the operation op n+1 that cancels the effects of op without modifying the in- 
tentions of the other operations. This operation must lead the object to the same state 
as the sequence seq' of the (n-1) operations (with seq' = op I '.op 2 '....op n _ 1 '), where 
these operations achieve the same intentions I b I 2 ...I n _i and are executed in this order 
starting from the initial state Oj. In other words: Oi.op.seq.op n+1 = Oj.seq'. 

The operation op n+1 can be obtained using two different strategies. 

Strategy 1. It consists in generating operation op, the inverse operation of op, from 
state Oj.op and considering it as an operation concurrent with the sequence of opera- 
tions seq. Thus op must be forward transposed with seq; the operation obtained 6p sec l 
can then be executed on the current state. This strategy and the algorithm called naive 
algorithm of undo which implements it are illustrated by Figure 4. The algorithm is 
executed on the site where a decision is made to undo; the operation op se< T , which is 
broadcast to the other sites, is processed on these sites like a regular operation. 

Strategy 2. It consists in backward transposing the pair (op, seq) so as to obtain an 
equivalent history (seq', op') in which the operation op' (i.e. op se( l') to be undone is 
the last one executed. To undo op, it then suffices to generate operation op', the in- 
verse operation of op', and to execute it on the current state. This strategy and the 
algorithm which implements it are illustrated by Figure 5. 
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Fig. 4. Undoing op according to Strategy 1 




seq 



1. Calculate (seq 1 , op') = Transpose_backward (op, seq) 

with op' = opscq' 

2. Generate the inverse ofop sec l , i.e. op set l 

3. Execute op sec l on the current state Oj.op.seq 

4. Append op sec l to the local history 

5. Broadcast op scc l to other sites 



Fig. 5. Undoing op according to Strategy 2 



Strategy 2 was first proposed and used in [12]. All other existing systems in which 
it is possible to undo and which are based on the Operational Transformations [ 14, 20, 
21] use Strategy 1. They consider the undoing of an operation op as the generation of 
the inverse operation op Insofar as the inverse operation is regarded as a regular 
operation, this process ignores the specificity of undo and fails to observe the 
conditions needed to ensure the correction of the undo algorithm. 



3.1 Neutrality of the Do/Undo Pair for the Transposition (Condition C3) 

To ensure the preservation of user intention when undoing operation, constraints on 
the forward transposition must be satisfied. This is illustrated by the example in 
Figure 6. To undo op[ on site 1, the naive algorithm based on Strategy 1 leads to 
generation and execution of op 2 = opq , which is then broadcast to site 2. When 
operation op 3 = insert(2, 'a'), which carries out the intention to insert 'a' after 'b', is re- 
ceived on site 1 it is regarded as being concurrent with op, and op 2 . As a result, it is 
forward transposed successively with op t and op 2 to give the operation op 3 °Pi°P 2 = in- 
sert(l, 'a') whose execution leads to the state "ab". In this example, the copies 
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converge towards the same state "ab" and the undoing of op j strictly respects the 
intention of user 1 since 'b' was not removed. However, the intention of user 2 was not 
respected insofar as 'a' was inserted before 'b'. In fact, the transposition of op 3 with the 
sequence seq = op].op 2 = opj.opq should have resulted in op 3 . In other words, the 
sequence opj.op 2 and more generally the do/undo pair, should have acted as a neutral 
element for the transposition of op 3 . 



insert ‘a’ after ‘b’ 



Site 1 

"b" 



Site 2 




, - op=delete(l, 'b') 4 



op.,— insert(l, 'b') 



^ 1 / 

opj= op 2 = insert( 1 , 'b') ^ 



OP l -°P 2 =i nser t(i, ’a’) 
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1 op 
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I’op 
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= delete( 1 , 'b') 



n9P, 



• — local operation 
O = remote operation 

Fig. 6. Situation caused by the failure to respect condition C3 

To ensure that the intention is respected, the forward transposition with an undo 

operation must verify the general condition C3. 

Condition C3. Neutrality of do/undo pair for the transposition. 

Let seq = op i .op i+1 ....opy 1 .opj and seq' = op^L.-opy]' be two sequences 
such that: 

• Vk g [i+l..j-l], op k and op k ' achieve the same intention I k , 

• opj is the operation which undoes opj, 

then, the forward transposition verifies C3, iff : 

Vop k , op k sec l = op k se q' 



3.2 Forward Transposition of the Inverse of an Operation (Condition C4) 

When an operation is undone by using the inverse operation, the forward transposition 
of this inverse operation must verify the condition C4 which is illustrated by Figure 7. 
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The operation op, local to site 1, is considered as concurrent to the sequence of 
operations seq', which is local to site 2. It is assumed that the sequence seq' was 
already received on site 1 when the decision is made to undo op. The forward 
transposition of seq' with op is the sequence seq. On site 2, when op is received, it is 
forward transposed with seq' to give op sec l'. As the executions op. seq on site 1 and 
seq'.op set l' on site 2 lead to the same state, the operation which undoes op on site 1 
must be identical to the one that undoes op on site 2. In other words, crp set l = op sec l' 
must hold. 

Condition C4. Forward transposition of the inverse of an operation. 

Let op be an operation and seq and seq' two sequences such that: 

• Transpose_forward (op, seq') = seq, 
then the forward transposition verifies C4, iff: 

opseq = ppsecf . 



3.3 Critical Cases Analysis 

Examples of critical situations were presented in [2, 14, 20]. In these examples, undo 
is problematic insofar as the use of the naive algorithm based on Strategy 1 leads to 
an incorrect result. In fact, as we show in [23], it appears that conditions C3 and/or C4 
are not respected. 

Therefore, these conditions are necessary to preserve the intentions of all 
operations. They are also sufficient to preserve intention since C4 ensures that the 
intention of undo operations is respected while C3 ensures that the intention of any 
operation is respected in presence of undo operations. 
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4 Undo Algorithm 

4.1 Principle 

As previously seen with the undo algorithm based on Strategy 1, the fact of using the 
inverse operation and forward transposing it with the operations that follow, makes it 
necessary to verify condition C4. In practice, it may be very difficult to verify C4 
because an unspecified number of operations is involved. The method that we propose 
ensures that conditions C3 and C4 are automatically verified. In order to achieve this, 
an undo operation has to be distinguished from a regular operation. We thus 
introduce the operation undo(op) which expresses the intention to undo operation op. 
More accurately, a regular operation is specified by its name op, whereas an undo 
operation is specified by the name undo( ) along with the name of the operation to be 
undone. Using the notations established in the definition of undo problems, we have: 

O. op. seq = O .seq'.op' 

t t 

undo(op) undo(op') 

with Transpose_backward (op, seq) = (seq', op'), 
and thus op' = op sec f 

So, generating the operation undo(op), defined on the Opop state, and forward 
transposing it with seq, must be equivalent to generating operation undo(op') defined 
for the current state Opseq'.op' where op' is the last operation executed and achieves 
the same intention as op. In our method, this is obtained thanks to the definition of 
forward transposition functions specific to undo, which are such that, Vop and Vseq : 

Transpose_forward(seq, undo(op)) = undo(op') 

The execution of undo(op') will then consist of executing the inverse operation op' 
on the current state Op op. seq. The use of the specific operation undo(op) and the 
definition of specific transposition functions ensure that C4 is automatically verified 
by construction because: 

as op' = op sec l', the inverse operations actually verify 
op’ = opseq' = op" 1 . 

In practice, the operation undo(op') is obtained by successively forward 
transposing undo(op) with each operation in the sequence seq. The final undo 
algorithm executed on the site where the decision is made to cancel the operation op 
is shown in Figure 8-a. Before being appended to the history and broadcast, undo(op') 
is timestamped with the current state vector of the site as a regular operation [15, 16, 
19]. 

The other sites which receive the operation undo(op') execute the algorithm shown 
in Figure 8-b. On these sites, the sequence seqconc of the operations which are 
concurrent to undo(op') is determined thanks to state vectors associated to each 
operation (see section 2.1). 
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1. Generate undo(op) 

2. Forward transpose undo(op) with the operations in sequence seq to obtain operation 
undo (op') such that: 

Transpose_forward (seq, undo(op)) = undo(op') 
with op' such that: Oj.op.seq = Oj.scq'.op' 

3. Execute undo(op'), i.e. the inverse of op 1 , he. op' 

4. Timestamp undo(op) by using state vector 

5. Append undo(op) to the local history 

6. Broadcast imdo(op) to other sites 



Fig. 8-a. Final Undo Algorithm on the site where the decision is made to cancel op 



Forward transpose undo(op') with the sequence of concurrent operations, noted seqeone, to 
obtain operation undo(op’) such that: 

Transpose_forward (seqeone, undo(op)) = undo(op") 
Execute imdo(op"), i.e. the inverse of op", i.e op" 

Append umloli/p") to the local history 



Fig. 8-b. Processing of an undo(op’) operation once received by a site 

The algorithm ensures that the do/undo pair for the transposition remains neutral. 
Indeed, taking the equivalence of sequences op. seq and seq'. op' into account, forward 
transposing an operation opj with the sequence op.seq.undo(op') amounts to succes- 
sively forward transposing opj with the operations in sequence seq', then with op' and 
finally with undo(op'). Achieving this last forward transposition amounts to achieving 
the inverse of the forward transposition of opj with op', as shown thereafter. The end 
result is that the forward transposition of opj with the sequence op.seq.undo(op'), 
which contains the do/undo pair, is reduced to the forward transposition of opj with 
seq', which ensures that condition C3 is verified. Let us note that the Undo Algorithm 
works even when the operation op itself is an undo operation. The proof of the Undo 
Algorithm can be found in [23], 

An advantage of our approach lies in the fact that an undo(op') operation, received 
by a site, can be processed in the same way as a regular operation. According to Fig- 
ure 3, when OP represents a regular operation op, then OP' is obtained by forward 
transposing op with the sequence seqeone. Let us imagine that OP represents an undo 
operation, undo) op'), then OP' would be obtained by forward transposing undo) op’) 
with seqeone. That exactly matches the processing shown in Figure 8-b. Finally, the 
processing of a remote operation, whether it is an undo operation or a regular one, 
received by a site, obeys to the same algorithm. 

In a sense, we can say that our method is based on Strategy 2, insofar as operation 
op' is calculated as if the operation to be undone were the last one to be executed. On 
another hand, it is also related to Strategy 1 insofar as operation op' is obtained by 
using forward transposition applied to undo(op) (instead of op as in Strategy 1). The 
advantage of our approach is that backward transposition is not needed anymore. The 
only adaptation to be done consists in determining the forward transpositions specific 
to undo. 
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4.2 Transpositions Specific to Undo 



The method supposes that the forward transpositions written by the programmer are 
completed to take undo into account. In other words, the Transpose_forward (op , , 
op 2 ) function must be specified for the cases where either op , or op 2 (or both) are 
undo operations. This section shows how the forward transposition can be written in 
generic form, taking undo into account; this generic form specific to undo does not 
require any work on behalf of the programmer because it only uses the operations to 
be undone, their forward transposition and the corresponding inverse operations 
which have already been defined. 

Forward Transposition with an Undo Operation. This section specifies 
Transpose_forward (op h op 2 ) when op = undo(op 3 ). In this case op 2 and undo(op 3 ) 
are both defined for the same state (see Figure 9-a). Thus, one can consider that the 
operation to be undone op 3 , was executed right before undo(op 3 ) (see Figure 9-b). 



a) 



b) 



op 2 









op = undo(op 3 ) 
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op 3 | 
undo(op 3 ) 



c) 



d) 
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op 3 I 
undo(op 3 ) 



Fig. 9. Forward transposition with an undo operation 



As undo(op 3 ) amounts to undoing the effect of op 3 , forward transposing op 2 with 
undo(op 3 ) amounts to undoing the effect due to the forward transposition of the 
operation op 2 ' (to be determined) with op 3 . For this we need the function which de- 
livers op 2 ' such that Transpose_forward (op 3 , op 2 ') = op 2 , where op 2 and op 3 are 
known. This function is the inverse of the forward transposition. It is written as Trans- 
pose_forward _ l and formally defined by: 

Transpose_forward'l(opj, Transpose_forward(opj, opj )) = opj. 
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By applying this function to operations op 3 and op 2 (see Figure 9-b|c) operation 
op 2 ' can be obtained by: Transpose_forward~l(op 3 , op 2 ) = op 2 '. From its definition, 
operation op 2 ' achieves the same intention as op 2 but is defined for the same state as 
op 3 . According to the condition C3, as the forward transposition of an operation with 
the pair op/undo(op) must not modify this operation, the forward transposition of op 2 ' 
with the pair op 3 /undo(op 3 ) is quite simply op 2 ' (see Figure 9-d). To summarize: 

Transpose_forward (undo(op 3 ), op 2 ) = 

Transpose_forward'l(op 3 , op 2 ) 

Forward Transposition of an Undo Operation. The specification of 
Transpose_forward (op 1? op 2 ) in the case where op 2 = undo(op 3 ) proceeds from the 
same method. It supposes that undo(op 3 ) and op[ are defined for the same state, i.e. 
the state produced by operation op 3 (see Figure 10-a). 



a) 



b) 



undo(op 3 ) 




op 3 OP[ 




undo(op 3 °Pi) 

► 



Fig. 10. Forward transposition of an undo operation 



To obtain the operation that undoes the effects of op 3 after opi was executed, it 
suffices to backward transpose the pair (op 3 , op,): 

Transpose_backward (op 3 , opj) = (opj', op 3 °Pi), 
with opj' = Tranpose_forward'l(op 3 , opi ). 

The transposed operation op 3 °Pi' achieves the same intention as op 3 if it had been 
executed just after op (see Figure 10-b). Therefore, the operation we need in order to 
undo the effect of op 3 is undo(op 3 °Pi). To summarize: 

Transpose_forward (op,, undo(op 3 )) = undo (Transpose_forward 
(Transpose_forward _ l(op 3 , opj), op 3 )) 

The complete generic function of the forward transposition which takes undo into 
account is given in Figure 11. It uses the inverse of the forward transposition. The 
following specifies how to obtain it when one of the operations in the couple is also 
an undo operation. 
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Transpose_forward (opi.opo) = 
case topi = undo(op 3 )) 

if (opo = undo(op 4 )) and op 3 = op 4 
return id(op 2 ) 
else 

return Transpose_forward‘ 1 (op3 I op2) 
endif ; 

case (op 2 = undo(op 4 )) 

return undo (Transpose_forward (Transpose_forward "'(op^opi), op 4 )) ; 
case {op i and op 3 are regular operations} 
cndcasc 



Fig. 11. Forward transposition adapted to undo 

Inverse of the Forward Transposition with an Undo Operation. When op ] is 
an undo operation, the inverse of the forward transposition, i.e. Transpose_for- 
ward^lfopj, op 2 ) can be obtained by the same logic [23]. It is written: 

Transpose_forward'l(undo (op), op 2 ) = op 2 °P 

Inverse of the Forward Transposition of an Undo Operation. The inverse of the 
forward transposition, Transpose_forward‘l(op 1 , op 2 ), when op 2 is an undo operation 
is difficult to obtain. Given that we know opj and op 2 , this amounts to finding op 2 ' 
such that Transpose_forward (op b op 2 ') = op 2 . As op 2 is an undo operation, written as 
undo(op 3 ), then op 2 ' is also an undo operation, written as undo(op 3 '). Thus, finding 
op 2 ' amounts to finding op 3 '. When considering the relation previously established to 
calculate the forward transposition of an undo operation, operation op 2 is given by the 
following: 

op 2 = undo (Transpose_forward (Transpose_forward" 1 (op 3 ', opi), op 3 ')). 

In addition, when considering op 2 = undo(op 3 ), given that we know op 2 , so we 
know op 3 . As op 3 is given by op 3 = Transpose_forward (Transpose_forward~ I (op 3 ', 
op,), op 3 '), finding op 3 ' would be necessary before knowing Transpose_forward~ 
1 (op 3 ', op[). This evaluation is impossible using operation op] alone. In fact, in order 
to obtain the result, we need to refer to the history of the site [23] and to reorder the 
operations to obtain an equivalent history containing the operation op 2 ', i.e. 
undo(op 3 '). 



5 Illustration of the Undo Algorithm 

In this section we show on an example how our Undo Algorithm works. The example, 
referred as Insert-Insert-Tie Dilemma [20], corresponds to a situation illustrated in 
Figure 12-a. User 1 on site 1 deletes the character 'b', while user 2 on site 2 inserts 'a' 
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Site 1 Site 2 



, - op i = delete( 1 , 'b') 1 v > = insert (2, 'a') 



Site 1 Site 2 



undo(delete(l, 'b')) [ ^ j s > 

! op 2 ^ = insert(l, 'a') "A < 

^ ["a"] 




OP2 

opi — delete(l, 'b') 



undo(delete(l, 'b')) T 2s- o undo(delete(l, 'b')) 
[ "ba" 1 [ "ba" 



opi = delete(l, 'b') 4 N / ±op 2 = insert (2, 'a') 

opi = insert(l, 'b') ( ^ j \/ f t) J ti 1 

! op 2 ° Pl = insert(l, 'a') hfi ^ iop° P2 = delete(l, 'b') 



M„ P T 

op 3 = opi' '= insert(2, 'b')« 



Oop 3 = insert(2, 'b') 



a) When using our Undo Algorithm 



• = local operation 
O = remote operation 



b) When using Strategy 1 without verifying condition C4 



Fig. 12. Insert-Insert-Tie example 



after 'b'. When op 2 (resp. opj) is received on site 1 (resp. site 2), it is forward 
transposed with opj (resp. op 2 ) before being executed. Respecting condition Cl 
ensures that the copies converge towards the same state "a". Let us suppose that user 1 
then decides to cancel operation opj. The application of our Undo Algorithm (see 
Figure 8-a), with operation op corresponding to delete(l, 'b'), gives the following 
statements: 

Step 1. Generate undo(delete(l, 'b')). 

Step 2. Seeing that seq = insert! 1, 'a'), thus compute: 

Transpose_forward (insert! 1, 'a'), undo(delete(l, 'b'))). 

Referring to Figure 11, insert(l, 'a') corresponds to op 3 and undo(delete(l,'b')) to 
op 2 , which leads to the case where op, = undo(op 4 ), with op 4 = delete(l, 'b'). 
According to these notations, the result to be computed is: 

undo (Transpose _forward(Transpose ^forward (op 4 ,opj, opj) 

which needs to compute: 

i) the inverse of Transpose_forward(delete(l, 'b'), insert(l, 'a')); the result is 
insert(2, 'a'); 

ii) Transpose_forward (insert(2, 'a'), delete! 1, 'b')); the result is delete(l, 'b'). 

The final result of step 2 is undo(delete(l, 'b')). 

Step 3. Execute the inverse of delete(l, 'b'), that is insert(l, 'b'), which leads to the 
final state "ba". 

After being timestamped and appended to the history, the resulting operation of 
step 2, undo(delete(l, 'b')), is broadcast to site 2. When it is received on this site, the 
algorithm shown in Figure 8-b is applied. As there is no concurrent operation, the 
inverse of delete(l, 'b'), that is insert! 1, 'b'), is directly executed and leads to the same 
state "ba". 

The application of the naive algorithm based on Strategy 1 (see Figure 4) and 
illustrated in Figure 12-b would lead to a wrong result. The operation op| = insert(l, 

'b') would be generated then forward transposed with op 2 °Pl to obtain op 3 = 

Dpi op9°Pl = insert(2, 'b') whose execution would lead to state "ab". Operation op 3 , 
broadcast to site 2 would be executed as it is on this site. Although the copies would 
converge towards the same state, the undoing of opj would lead to an incorrect state 
since the intention of user 2, namely 'a' placed after 'b', would not be respected in the 
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final state. The reason for this anomaly is due to the failure to respect condition C4. 
The operation executed on site 2 to undo operation op^'P: = delete(l, 'b'), should be 
identical to the inverse operation op]"°P2 = insert(l, 'b'), which is not the case here. 

It results that, when using our Undo Algorithm, the example referred as Insert-In- 
sert-Tie Dilemma [20], is not a critical situation anymore. 



6 Comparison with Existing Approaches 

The adOPTed algorithm [13] is based on the use of Operational Transformations and 
on a multidimensional history associated with each copy. This history is represented 
by a graph where each dimension relates to the operations generated by a given user. 
An extension to the adOPTed algorithm, based on the naive algorithm, is proposed in 
[14] to enable a user to undo operations. However, the extension restricts undo to 
local operations only on condition that they are undone according to the inverse 
chronological order. As a result of these limitations an operation op that undoes op 
can only be separated from the operation op in a given dimension by a sequence 
containing do/undo pairs only. This characteristic facilitates the adaptation of the 
forward transposition function (called translateRe quest) so that it can take the do/ 
undo pairs into account and ensure that condition C3 is verified. Moreover, thanks to 
the multidimensional history, for any operation op concurrent to a sequence seq, the 
operation op sec l is directly available. Therefore, the verification of condition C4 is un- 
necessary because the undoing of op is achieved by generating and executing op sct l. 
However, the undoing of local operations according to their inverse chronological 
order remains a restrictive solution. 

The DistEdit Selective Undo algorithm [12] implements Strategy 2 and only 
ensures that a condition equivalent to C3 is met, since condition C4 is automatically 
satisfied by this Strategy. 

The REDUCE system [19] is based on Operational Transformations and on a linear 
history associated with each copy of the object. The principle of the undo algorithm, 
called ANYUNDO [20, 21], is a naive algorithm adaptation obtained by grouping an 
operation and the corresponding undo in the history. This adaptation makes it possible 
to ensure the neutrality of the do/undo pairs during the transposition of an operation 
and, therefore, to ensure that condition C3 is met. More precisely, undoing op is 
achieved by: generating op, transposing it forward with the sequence seq of the 
operations executed after op; and executing and broadcasting the operation obtained 
op sec l. Grouping op and the corresponding undo operation to obtain the do/undo pair, 
written as op*, is achieved by backward transposing the pair (seq, op set l). In [20], the 
lack of a timestamp for an undo operation makes it impossible to distinguish between 
concurrent operations and causally dependent operations; that may result in violating 
user intention and lead to the divergence of the copies. In [21], this mistake is 
corrected and conditions IP1, IP2 and IP3 equivalent to conditions C3 and C4 are re- 
trieved. However, the correction is obtained by extending the ANYUNDO algorithm 
with undo specific additive treatments. The interest of our approach lies in the gener- 
ality of the processing of a remote operation whether it is an undo operation or a 
regular one. This generality is obtained thanks to the introduction of a specific undo 
operation which obeys to the same processing as a regular operation. 
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7 Conclusion 

This article reviews the problems arising from the cancellation of an operation in 
distributed collaborative environments that use Operational Transformations. Tradi- 
tionally, undo operations were often limited to the handling of the inverse operation. 
However, we show that when concurrency occurs, this approach is insufficient to en- 
sure that the copies converge and it fails to respect user intention. Moreover, the forward 
transposition function must verify two conditions, which we have highlighted. 
However, these conditions are difficult to check in practice. In this context, we 
proposed a general undo algorithm for which these conditions are automatically met. 
Its originality lies in its capacity to consider undo as a specific operation that requires 
the adaptation of the Operational Transformations, an adaptation for which we give a 
generic specification. This algorithm makes it possible to undo any operation, local or 
remote, in all situations of concurrency, including those that are widely considered as 
problems. The paper concludes with a comparison with existing algorithms. 
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Abstract. We consider the use of a cluster system for managing au- 
tonomous databases. In order to improve the performance of read-only 
queries, we strive to exploit user requirements on replica freshness. 
Assuming mono-master lazy replication, we propose a freshness model 
to help specifying the required freshness level for queries. We propose 
an algorithm to optimize the routing of queries on slave nodes based on 
the freshness requirements. Our approach uses non intrusive techniques 
that preserve application and database autonomy. We provide an exper- 
imental validation based on our prototype Refresco. The results show 
that freshness control can help increase query throughput significantly. 
They also show significant improvement when freshness requirements 
are specified at the relation level rather than at the database level. 



1 Introduction 

Recently, the database cluster approach [4,8,9], i.e. cluster systems with off-the- 
shelf (black-box) DBMS nodes, has gained much interest for various applications 
such as Application Service Provider (ASP). In the ASP model, applications 
and databases are hosted at the provider site and accessed by customers, typi- 
cally through the Internet, who are no longer concerned with data and applica- 
tion maintenance tasks. Through replication of customers’ databases at several 
nodes, a database cluster can yield high-availability and high-performance at 
a much lower cost than with a DBMS on a tightly-coupled multiprocessor. In 
the Leg@net project 1 , the objective is to demonstrate the viability of the ASP 
model using a database cluster for pharmacy applications in France. In particu- 
lar, we must support mixed workloads composed of front-office update-intensive 
transactions (e.g. drug sales) and back-office read-intensive queries (e.g. statistics 
on drugs sold). In practice, front-office processing has priority over back-office 
processing which usually has to be performed during closing hours. Preserving 

1 Project sponsored by the RNTL between LIP6, Prologue Software and ASPLine. 
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autonomy is often of major importance in a database cluster. In the ASP con- 
text, autonomy means that applications and databases must remain unchanged 
when hosted at the provider site, in order to avoid high costs in migration and 
maintenance. Thus, our challenge is to exploit the cluster’s parallelism to al- 
low both front-office and back-office to be performed on-line, as efficiently as if 
they were local to the pharmacy site. Our approach is to capture application 
semantics for optimizing load balancing within the cluster system. 

In [4], we discussed the architectural issues underlying our approach. We 
showed that using a transaction processing monitor or a parallel DBMS does 
not address the autonomy requirements. We also showed that synchronous (ea- 
ger) replication is not appropriate for the ASP model, and we proposed an 
asynchronous (lazy) replication scheme. In order to avoid consistency problems, 
we use a mono-master (primary copy) replication scheme: update transactions 
(or transactions for short) are all sent to a single master node while read-only 
queries (or queries for short) may be sent to any node. Slave nodes are updated 
asynchronously through refresh transactions and may contain stale data until 
the refresh process is completed. However, as the serialization order of refresh 
transactions on any slave node is the same as the serialization order of the cor- 
responding transactions on the master node, we guarantee that queries always 
read a consistent state, though maybe stale, on slave nodes. This is obtained 
by sending refresh transactions sequentially to each slave node, according to the 
serialization (commit) order obtained on the master node. Mono-master replica- 
tion has the advantage of simplicity and is sufficient in many cases where most 
of the conflicts occur between OLTP transactions and OLAP queries, as in our 
pharmacy application and most of ASP potential applications. In mono-master 
replication, one main dimension for data quality is freshness which is defined 
through freshness level. The data at a slave node is totally fresh if it has the 
same value as that at the master node, i.e. all the corresponding refresh trans- 
actions have been propagated to the slave nodes. Otherwise, the freshness level 
reflects the distance between the data value at the slave node and that at the 
master node. 

In this paper, we address the problem of expressing and exploiting freshness 
requirements in order to optimize the execution of queries. An obvious observa- 
tion is that queries do not always require perfectly fresh data and may tolerate 
to read some stale data. For instance, assume a query Q computing the aver- 
age quantity sold per product and per day over the last six months, on a table 
SALE containing the sales history. As it covers a large time interval, computing 
Q may be acceptable even if it misses the last tuples inserted in table SALE. 
In this case, application semantics is modelled by freshness requirements which 
express how many missing tuples in SALE are tolerated in order to compute Q. 
Another observation is that a slave node does not always need to be refreshed 
in order to comply with the freshness requirements of a query, even if the query 
requires perfect freshness. For instance, if all the transactions executed on the 
master node and waiting for refresh on a slave node Si do not access table SALE, 
e.g. they access table PRODUCT, Si is still perfectly fresh for Q , but may be 
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not fresh enough for a query accessing table PRODUCT. In this case, detecting 
potential conflicts between transactions and queries helps reducing the refresh 
sequence to apply to a node to get it fresh enough for a query. Hence, applica- 
tion semantics is also modelled by the potential conflicts between queries and 
transactions. In this context, we want to increase efficiency by allowing queries 
to be sent to slave nodes even if they are not up-to-date, according to applica- 
tion requirements on data freshness. The problem can be stated as follows: given 
an autonomous database replicated in mono-master mode, evaluate the level of 
copy freshness of slave nodes to route a query to and select a node such that (1) 
the copy freshness level guarantees that the query result will satisfy the query 
freshness requirements and (2) the choice of the node optimizes query response 
time. 

There are several projects close to our approach [1,2,7,12,5,8,9,6]. However, 
they all have one or more of the following limitations: are specific to some kind 
of data ( e.g . XML documents), do not allow to model several kinds of freshness 
level, do not take updates into account, require substantial modification of the 
DBMS transaction manager, or do not model conflicts between OLAP and OLTP 
loads at a granularity finer than the entire database. 

In this paper, we make three main contributions. First, we define a freshness 
model for users to specify freshness requirements for queries. This model allows 
capturing conflicts between queries and transactions. Second, we propose an 
algorithm to optimize the routing of queries on slave nodes based on the freshness 
requirements and the conflicts. Third, we provide an experimental validation 
using Refresco ( Routing Enhancer through FREShness COntrol ), a middleware 
prototype which implements our approach. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 gives an overview of our database 
cluster architecture. Section 3 defines the freshness model. Section 4 gives the 
algorithms to optimize query routing. Section 5 presents our experimental vali- 
dation. Section 6 compares our approach with related work. Section 7 concludes. 



2 Database Cluster Architecture 

Figure 1 gives an overview of our database cluster architecture, derived from [4]. 
As shown, our middleware preserves the autonomy constraint because it interfere 
neither with client’s applications nor with existing databases and DBMS: it 
receives requests from the application and sends them to nodes. Results are 
returned from nodes to the load balancer which forwards them to clients. The 
database is fully replicated on nodes S\, S 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Sn- Sq is the master node which 
is used to perform transactions and queries. The other nodes are slave nodes 
used for queries. They are updated only through refresh transactions. Refresh 
transactions are sent sequentially, according to the serialization (commit) order 
obtained on the master node, in order to guarantee the same serialization order 
on slave nodes. Metadata useful for the load balancer is provided and managed 
by the DBA using the metadata repository. It includes for instance the default 
level of freshness required by a query. It also includes information about which 
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Fig. 1 . Mono-master replicated database architecture 



part of the database is updated by the transactions and read by the queries, 
enabling the detection of potential conflicts between updates and queries. 

The load balancer which receives clients’ requests performs two main func- 
tions: request management and routing. The request manager prepares specific 
access records for transactions and queries: the transaction manager and the 
query manager prepare respectively transaction records and query records. Ac- 
cess records are built using metadata and dynamic information provided by the 
clients ( e.g . parameters for SQL programs) or resulting from the execution of 
transactions on the master node or obtained by parsing application code when 
available. 

The router uses access records to send requests to nodes. Whenever a request 
is sent to a slave node, its estimated duration is maintained by the load evalua- 
tion module. Transactions are sent to the master node. Transaction records are 
enriched with dynamic information about the transaction execution on the mas- 
ter node (commit time of the transaction, number of tuples changed, ...). They 
are stored by the freshness evaluation module until every node has executed the 
corresponding refresh transaction and then removed. 

When the router receives a query Q , it asks the freshness evaluation module 
to compute the corresponding minimum refresh sequence for every node. It also 
asks the load evaluation module to compute the current node’s load. Then, it 
computes a cost function for Q for every slave node, including the cost of the 
possible execution of refresh transactions in order to make the slave node fresh 
enough for Q. Then the router sends the query and possible refresh transactions 
to the slave node which minimizes the cost function, thus minimizing the query 
response time. Since queries are only sent to slave nodes, they do not interfer 
with the transaction stream on the master node. In our application example, 
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this yields an important advantage since transactions represent front-office ap- 
plications with high priority. 



3 Freshness Model 



In this section, we present a freshness model for queries and transactions. First, 
we describe how freshness requirements are specified for a query. Based on a 
definition of transaction precedence, we define refresh sequences. Then we give 
three freshness measures which allow users to specify the freshness of data that 
matches the semantics of the application. Second, we define conflict classes to 
model potential conflicts between transactions and queries. Most of the concepts 
used in this section are shown below. 



Freshness Level 



Freshness Atom 
Freshness Measure 
Access Atom 
Conflict Class 



::= Freshness Atom 

| Freshness Level V Freshness Level 
| Freshness Level A Freshness Level 
::= (Access Atom, Freshness Measure, Threshold) 
::= Age | Order | Card 

Database | Relation | Attribute 
{Access Atom} 



3.1 Freshness Requirements 

Freshness requirements of queries are specified through a flexible model which 
allows the user (database programmer or DBA) to define the staleness allowed for 
each part of the database read by the query depending on the desired granularity 
and freshness measure. First, the user determines the access atoms of the query, 
i. e. the parts of the database accessed by the query. Depending on the granularity 
desired, an access atom can be the entire database, a relation or even a relation 
attribute. For each access atom a, the user gives a condition on a which bounds 
the staleness of a under a certain threshold t for a given freshness measure p, 
i.e. such as p(a) < t. The freshness level of a query Q is then defined as a 
logical formula composed of every freshness atom and denoted by Fresh{Q , Sf): 
the results of Q at a slave node Si are fresh enough if Fresh(Q , Si) is satisfied, 
i.e. if it returns trite. 



3.2 Precedence Order and Refresh Sequences 

We now define a precedence order among requests, in order to define the fresh- 
ness on slave nodes. This order reflects the global serialization order among 
transactions over the cluster, i.e. the serialization order obtained on the master 
node and reproduced on the slave nodes. It is used to define refresh sequences for 
a node, which contain the refresh transactions necessary to make the copy of the 
node fresh enough. First, we define state sequences for requests (transactions or 
queries) : accepted, running, done and notified. A request is accepted when the 
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connection between the client and the system is successful. The request is given 
a global identifier i and is denoted by r t . Request r,; is running if its beginning 
is recorded in the DBMS log, at the master node if r,; is a transaction, at a slave 
node if it is a query. If r* is a transaction, it is done when its commit or abort is 
recorded in the DBMS log. If r, is a query, it is done when it has committed at 
a slave node and returned a result with a satisfying level of freshness. Finally, a 
request is notified when its results are returned to the client. 

As said in Section 1, we must ensure that queries always read a consistent 
(possibly stale) state of the database. In a mono-master configuration, the local 
concurrency control at the master node always produces consistent states. Thus, 
ensuring global consistency is equivalent to ensuring that refresh transactions 
are executed on a slave node in the serialization order of the master node, which 
we obtain by sending refresh transactions sequentially, according to this order. 
In practice, retrieving the serialization order on the master node depends on the 
isolation protocol used by the local DBMS. If it provides commit-order serial- 
izability, this is straightforward by reading commit log records 2 . We base our 
precedence order and thus our freshness computation on the commit log record 
of a transaction for two main reasons. First, since this information is available 
in most existing DBMS, this makes our approach generic. Second, reading a log 
is a non-intrusive method, which is important to preserve autonomy. 

The precedence order among transactions is defined as follows: let T and T' 
be two transactions, we say that T precedes T' , denoted by T ~< T' , if T and T' 
have committed on the master node, and T is done before T' is done. Note that, 
as it is based on commit time, -< is a total order among transactions. 

The precedence order between transactions and queries is defined as follows: 
let T be a transaction and Q be a query, we say that T precedes Q, denoted by 
T -< Q, if T is done before Q starts running. Note that there is no need of an 
order among queries. 

Let seq be a transaction sequence. Head(seq) denotes seq without its last 
element, Apply (seq, Si) denotes the state of node Si after applying the transac- 
tions of seq on S). We define MinRefresh(Si, Q) the minimal refresh sequence to 
apply on Si according to the -< order defined above, in order to make it fresh 
enough for query Q as the sequence of transactions t such as: 

Vt € MinRefresh(Si,Q), t has committed on So, and 
Fresh(Q, Apply (MinRefresh(Si, Q) , Si)), and 
~^Fresh( Q, Apply(Head(MinRefresh(Si, Q)), Si)) 

We also define PerfectRefresh(Si) the refresh sequence to apply on S t ac- 
cording to the -< order defined above, in order to make it perfectly fresh for any 
query. It is the sequence of transactions t such as: 

Vt € PerfectRefresh{Si),t has committed on So A ~<(t is done on Si) 



2 



We use the Oracle’s SERIALIZABLE ISOLATION_LEVEL. 
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3.3 Freshness Measures 

Classifications of freshness measures can be found in [1,2,3,11,12]. We adapt 
these measures to our context because we cannot use internal information of the 
DBMS transaction manager to evaluate them. 

Let a be an access atom. We consider different measures g and define them, 
at a given instant t, for a being either an attribute, a relation or the entire 
database. First, we define [/(a*) as the set of transactions updating an access 
atom ai, U(a.i) = {T £ PerfectRefresh(Si) A T updates a.j}, where T updates ai 
is defined as follows: 

— if a,; is an attribute R.att, T updates ai if it inserts or deletes at least one 
tuple in Ri, or modifies att in at least one tuple of Ri, 

— if a,; is a relation Ri, T updates ai if it inserts, deletes or modifies at least 
one tuple in Ri, 

— if ai is the database, T updates ai if it inserts, deletes or modifies at least 
one tuple. 

We define three freshness measures Order, Age and Card as follows: 

Order (ai ): the ordering measure of ai is the number of transactions updating 
a which have committed on the master node and have not yet been propagated 
on slave node Si at instant t, i.e. 

Order (ai) = \U\ (the cardinal of U) 

Age (ai)\ the age of ai is the maximum time since at least one transaction 
updating a has committed on the master node and has not yet been propagated 
on slave node Si at instant t, i.e. 

Age(ai) = Max(t — T. commit Jime),T £ U 

Card(ai): this measure reflects the number of stale elements in aj. If ai is an 
attribute R.att, Card(ai) is the number of tuples in Ri inserted, deleted or having 
att being modified by all the transactions in U. If a,; is a relation R, Card(ai) is 
the number of tuples in Ri inserted, deleted or updated by all the transactions 
in U. If a.j is the database, Card(ai) is the number of tuples inserted, deleted or 
updated by all the transactions in U. 

These different measures correspond to different user requirements. Measure 
Order is useful, for instance, for queries involving history relations, since it can 
estimate the number of missing inserted tuples. Measure Age allows modelling 
queries such as “Give the value of X as it was no later than Y minutes ago” . It is 
also useful for queries accessing history relations. For instance, if a query wants 
data as of last week, the results will be correct if computed on a node stale since 
one hour. Measure Card is more relevant for estimating the accuracy of a query 
result, since it is able to count the number of individual updates missing to get 
a copy perfectly fresh. These measures can also be combined to define complex 
measures. Note that, by definition, freshness is computed just before a query is 
sent to the best node: transactions sent to the master node after this moment 
are not taken into account. 
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3.4 Conflict Classes 

Conflict classes are used to detect potential conflicts between transactions and 
queries, before query execution. They are stored in the metadata repository. 
They may be given by the user or inferred by parsing the transactions’ source 
code (when available). They can also be deduced from the access atoms used to 
model transactions and queries. 

Let r be a request. The conflict class of r, denoted by CC(r), is defined as a 
set of access atoms potentially accessed by r. The conflict class of a request r is a 
superset of the data set which the request will actually access. As transactions are 
serialized at the master node, we are not interested in the data read transactions. 
Thus, CC(r) is the data which r will potentially write (resp. read) if r is a 
transaction (resp. a query). Conflict classes may be defined in different ways, 
depending on the granularity needed by applications. Consider transaction Tf, 
and queries Q\ and Q 2 defined as follow: 

Ti; update PRODUCT set price=price* 1 . 1 where id=1234; 

Q i: select id, avg(quantity) from SALE where date between 

to.date(’07/01/2003’) 

and to.datef ’12/31/2003’) group by id; 

Qi' select id from PRODUCT where type=’ Lotion’; 

The table below shows the conflict classes for Ti, Q\ and Q 2 according to 
the selected granularity level. When specified at the database level, Tq and Q i 
potentially conflict. But they do not potentially conflict when specified at the 
relation level because Q i reads data from table SALE when T\ updates data 
in table PRODUCT. Q 2 and T\ potentially conflict at the relation level when 
they do not conflit at the attribute level. This example shows that the choice 
of the granularity level impacts potential conflicts: the finer the granularity, the 
less potential conflicts exist. 



granularity 


CC(Qi) 


CC(Tj) 


CC(Q 2 > 


database 


{database} 


{database} 


{database} 


relation 


{SALE} 


(PRODUCT) 


{PRODUCT} 


attribute 


{SALE.id. 

SALE.quantity, 

SALE.date} 


{ PRODU CT.price } 


[PRODUCT.id. 
PRODUCT. type} 



Conflict classes allow defining potential conflicts between requests. Since 
transactions are serialized on the master node, there is no need for our mid- 
dleware to handle write/ write conflicts. Thus, since a query cannot conflict with 
another query, we only need to define potential conflicts between a transaction 
and a query. A query Q and a transaction T potentially conflict if a least one 
access atom of CC(Q) conflicts with one of CC(T) conflicts, according to the 
following rules: 

o the database potentially conflicts with any other access atom 
<> a relation Rt potentially conflicts with a relation Rj iff Ri = Rj 
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o a relation Ri potentially conflicts with an attribute Rj.colk iff Ri = Rj 
o an attribute Ri.attk potentially conflicts with an attribute Rj.atti iff Ri = 
Rj A attk = atti 

In other words, an access atom potentially conflicts with another one if they 
are the same or if one is included in the other. Potential conflicts include real 
conflicts, i.e. conflicts at execution time. This means that whenever a transaction 
and a query actually conflict, a potential conflict has been detected a priori. 
The reverse is not true. Consider query Q 3 : select * from PRODUCT where 
id=f567;. Even at the finest granularity of our model (attribute), a potential 
conflict is detected on PRODUCT. id between Q 3 and transaction T) defined 
above. However, at execution time, T\ and Q 3 do not access the same tuple 
and will not actually conflict. This problem could be solved in some cases by 
defining conflict classes at finer granularity levels ( e.g . tuple), but this would 
make freshness evaluation much more complex and costly in terms of metadata 
management. 



4 Trading Freshness for Load Balancing 

In this section, we show how freshness can be evaluated and give an algorithm 
that use the freshness model to optimize query load balancing. 



4.1 Evaluating Freshness 

Computing the measures defined above is relatively straightforward. Order is 
evaluated by counting the number of transactions necessary to get an access atom 
copy perfectly fresh. Age is evaluated using the commit time of transactions. 
Card evaluation uses the number of tuples modified by a transaction returned by 
the database driver after the transaction commit on the master node. However, 
freshness atoms can not be evaluated with a perfect precision. The main reason is 
that we must evaluate them before the query is sent to a given slave node. At that 
time, we do not know which tuples will be accessed by the query. As discussed 
in Section 3.4, it is thus impossible to determine which transactions not already 
propagated on the node will really conflict with the query. Our solution to this 
problem is to compute an upper bound for freshness atoms, called confidence 
level. The confidence level of a freshness atom (a, /z, i), denoted by conf[a,p) 1 is 
a value which guarantees that p,{a) < conf{a,p). Therefore the following holds: 
(conj{a, n) < t) => (/z(a) < t). 

Confidence levels are computed using potential conflicts between queries and 
transactions, as defined in Section 3.4, based on the conflict classes stored in the 
metadata repository. As potential conflicts include real conflicts, this guarantees 
that freshness atom evaluation is over-estimated. Note however that transactions 
which do not potentially conflict with the access atoms included in the freshness 
atom are not considered in the computation. 
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4.2 Computing the Minimum Refresh Sequence for a Query 
MinRefresh(Si , Q) 

A query is sent to a slave node only if the node satisfies the freshness level of the 
query. Therefore, when choosing an execution node, the router needs to know for 
every slave node which refresh transactions must be sent to the node if it is not 
fresh enough. To this end, it asks the freshness evaluation module to compute 
the corresponding minimum refresh sequence for every node. Figure 2 shows the 
queue managed by the freshness evaluation module where incoming transactions 
are stored until every slave node has executed it. They are placed in the queue 
in the global serialization order, i.e. the serialization order on the master node. 
The refresh level of a slave node Si is represented by a “stack pointer” leveli : 
all transactions preceding the transaction pointed by levek have already been 
executed at 5*. Node Si is perfectly fresh when level, meets the master node 
pointer, master -level. 




Fig. 2. Transactions global ordering. 



In this example, the set of running transactions is Tf, T 2 , ..., Tg while an 
incoming transaction T 7 is about to be inserted. The global execution order 
is (T 2 ,Ti,T 3 ,T 6 ,T 4 ,T 5 ). There are four slave nodes: Si and S 2 have processed 
transactions (T 2 , Ti, T 3 , T 6 ), S 3 has not been updated since the beginning may 
be due to a network failure and S 4 is the only slave node perfectly fresh. 

This data structure minimizes memory utilization. First, since there is only 
one queue for all the slave nodes, adding a node to the cluster only implies adding 
a new pointer. Second, as soon as an transaction has been propagated to all slave 
nodes, it is deleted from the queue. Based on this queue, function getMinRefresh 
(see Figure 3. a) computes the minimum refresh sequence of a slave node Si for 
the freshness level / of a given query, which is available in the query record. It 
returns a pointer to a level between the node current level and the master node 
level. This means that the sequence of transactions between the node current 
level and the level computed must be applied to the slave node in order to 
make it fresh enough for the query. If the freshness level is a freshness atom, the 
algorithm tries to decrease the refresh level needed, from the master level to the 
lowest possible level. The best case is to reach the current node level: no refresh 
is necessary for this query on this node. For each level reached, the confidence 
level of this freshness atom is updated when some potential conflict is detected 
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with the corresponding transaction. The process ends when the threshold for the 
freshness measure is exceeded. 



getMinRefresh (f, i){ 

// f : freshness level of a query 
// i : slave node identifier 
if (f.type == “AND”) 
return max(getMinRefresh(f.left_op, i), 
getMinRefresh(f.right_op, i)); 
if (f.type == “OR”) 
return min(getMinRefresh(f.left_op,i), 
getMinRefresh(f.right_op, i)); 

// the freshness level is a freshness atom 
m = f.freshness_measure; 
t = f.threshold; 
a - f.access_atom; 
node_level = getLevel(i); 
masterjevel = getLevel(master_node); 
tmp_level = master_level; 
current_change=0; 

// find the first transaction over the threshold 
while (tmp_level != node_level) { 
if (conflicts(f,tmp_level)) { 
switch (m) { 

“AGE” : change = getCurrentTime()-level.commit_time; 
“ORDER” : change = change + 1; 

“CARD”: change += level.nb_tuples_modified; } 
if (current_change > a.threshold) return tmp_level; ) 
tmp_level = tmp_level.next; 

} 

return node_level; 

} 

Freshness Evaluation Module 



r > 

route (query) { 

// compute the best node for this query 
min_cost=+infinity; 
for (node_id in slave nodes) { 
cost = getNodeLoad(node_id); 

refresh_level = minRefresh(query.fresh_level, node_id); 
refresh_cost = refreshCost(refresh_level, node_id); 
cost += refresh_cost; 
if (cost<min_cost) { 
min_cost = cost; 
chosen_node = node_id; 

} 

} 

// refresh the choosen node until the 
// minimum refresh level computed 
asksRefresh(getLevel(chosen_node), refresh_level, query); 
return chosen_node; 

Router 



Fig. 3. Computing the minimum refresh sequence and routing algorithm for a query 



4.3 Routing Algorithm 

Figure 3.b shows the routing algorithm which evaluates query refreshment and 
execution cost on every slave node in order to choose the best node. First, 
based on previous executions of the query, function getAvgTimef query) eval- 
uates the query execution time on the node. Then the current load of the 
node is added. It is estimated by the load evaluation module which sums 
the remaining execution time of all the running transactions on the node. Fi- 
nally, the total cost is increased with the refresh cost, given by expression re- 
freshLoad(getMinRefresh(Q.freshnessJevel, node), node) which evaluates the ex- 
ecution time of the minimum refresh sequence for the query Q on this node. 
The best node is the one minimizing the total cost. If more than one node have 
the same cost, we make a random choice. Before the function route() returns, 
it calls function asksRefreshf) which asynchronously sends a refresh demand to 
the refresher. The query execution starts on the node when the refreshment is 
done. 
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In our approach, routing is a multi-criteria decision. It takes into account 
simultaneously the query freshness criterion, but also the current nodes load 
criterion and the refreshment cost criterion. Hence, the router may decide that 
refreshing a stale node is better than choosing a node fresh enough, for exam- 
ple when the refresh sequence is small and the node sligthly loaded. All these 
criteria are considered at the same time, which is more efficient than optimizing 
one criterion after each other. Our refresh strategy is embedded in the routing 
process. It is different from [9], where routing is independent from the refresh 
strategy. The strategy in [9] proceeds as follows. It first selects the nodes which 
are fresh enough and then elects the least loaded node. If there is no node fresh 
enough for a query, the query waits until refresh is activated upon time-out. 
Thus, it does not take into account, as we do, cases when the refreshment cost 
is lower than sending the query to a node fresh enough but very loaded. 

5 Experimental Validation 

In order to validate our approach, we developped a prototype, called Refresco, 
which implements our architecture and routing algorithm. We evaluate the influ- 
ence of freshness on global performance, with different freshness measures. Then 
we focus on the impact of freshness threshold. Finally, we study the impact of 
different cluster sizes to show significant benefits even with small numbers of 
nodes. 



5.1 Prototype Environment 

The prototype is implemented in Java (jdk 1.4). The database is fully replicated 
on four nodes, each running the Oracle 8i server under Linux. The middleware 
layer runs on a fifth node. All nodes (Pentium IV 2Ghz, 512 Mb RAM) are 
interconnected by a switched 1 GBit/s Fast-Ethernet local area network. We 
generated the database according to the TPC-R benchmark [10] with a scaling 
factor of 1. The workload contains OLTP transactions and OLAP queries sending 
one SQL request (transaction or query) every 5 ms. The transactions correspond 
to the TPC-R refresh function RFl while the queries are randomized TPC-R 
queries. The workload is composed of six transaction streams and six query 
streams. The average response time, obtained by executing transactions on a 
load-free single Oracle Server node is about 4ms for OLTP transactions while it 
is more than two minutes for OLAP queries. Each experiment has a duration of 
20 minutes. 



5.2 Experiment Parameters and Performance Measures 

Experiment parameters are described in the table below. Within the same exper- 
iment, every query has the same freshness policy: the freshness level is a logical 
AND formula and access atoms are defined by the same freshness measure, the 
same freshness threshold and the same granularity. 
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Threshold 
Granularity 
Freshness measure 
Number of nodes 



0 , +oo 
database / relation 
aae / order / card 

1, 2, 3, 4 



For every experiment, we made the following measurements: 

— Query throughput : the number of queries executed per hour. 

— QMRT: the mean response time per query in seconds. 

— Transaction throughput : the number of transactions executed on the master 
node per minute. 

— TMRT: the mean response time per transaction on the master node in mil- 
liseconds. 

The total response time of a query is detailed as the time to choose the best 
node (routing time), the time to refresh the node (refresh time) and the time to 
execute the query on the selected node (DB time). 



5.3 Impact of Freshness Threshold 

In these experiments, we focus on how the freshness policy influences transaction 
and query performance. We use measures Age, Order and Card. We ran these 
experiments on 4 nodes using the database granularity. We vary the freshness 
threshold from 0 to 1200s for measure Age , from 0 to 160000 transactions for 
measure Order and from 0 to 240000 tuples for measure Card. Maximum limits 
for the threshold are defined according to the experiment duration (20 minutes). 
Over this limit, freshness thresholds become so high that even the most obsolete 
slave node would be fresh enough to satisfy the query. Any higher threshold will 
give the same results. 

Figure 4(a) shows that varying freshness does not impact transaction 
throughput on the master node, as one could expect. More interesting, it also 
shows that transaction mean response time is almost the same than the refer- 
ence time, when no queries are sent to slave nodes. This mean that transactions 
are not slowed down by queries. This result is a direct consequence of choosing 
a mono master configuration where the master node does not perform queries. 
Though obvious, this result is important if we remember that in our context, 
we must guarantee that transactions, generated by front-office applications, are 
interactive. 

Figure 4(b) shows that relaxing data freshness improves query throughput 
significantly. For instance, with a freshness threshold of 300s for measure Age 
(i.e. data may be out-of-date since at most 5 minutes), twice as many queries are 
performed within the same time as when the freshness threshold is 0 (i.e. data 
must be perfectly fresh). The query throughput is 70% percent as good as the 
reference throughput, obtained when no transaction is applied on the master 
node (last column on the right). This is important in pharmacy applications 
where statistics on stocks may be computed on-line but are usually acceptable 
even if computed with data stale since hours or even days. 
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Fig. 4. 



Figure 4(c) shows how relaxing data freshness decreases query response time. 
For instance, with a freshness threshold of 300s (measure Age), the user obtains 
the query results 50% faster compared to a freshness threshold of 0. Results for 
other measures are very similar and we omit them to keep the figure readable. 
The decomposition of response time in routing time, refresh time and database 
time helps explaining these results. First, the database time decreases with re- 
spect to the threshold. This is purely due to experimental conditions: queries 
wait less time for refresh, thus more queries are sent to each node during the 
same time and the local DBMS remains less idle. With a more intensive workload 
and the same number of nodes, the local DBMS would be overloaded and the 
database time would no longer decrease. Second, we see that the routing time 
used by the router to choose the best node is negligible 3 . In fact, it decreases 
as the threshold increases since the router reaches faster the required freshness 
level. 



It is even too small to be seen on the figure 



3 
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Third, the time a query waits for refresh also decreases with respect to the 
threshold and can be considered negligible with a threshold greater than 600s, 
i.e. half of the experiment total time. This is explained by the fact that with 
a larger threshold, nodes need less refresh to fulfill the freshness requirements 
of queries. Of course, this means that each node becomes less and less fresh 
and there will be a higher price to pay to refresh it sooner or later during the 
lifecycle of the node’s database. However, in typical ASP applications, the OLTP 
activity is more regular than the OLAP activity which can increase at specific 
times. Thus, outside of OLAP intensive periods, slave nodes are less busy and 
can be used for (possibly background) refreshment. This shows that, for normal 
use cases, the overhead induced by our middleware, i.e. routing time + refresh 
time, remains acceptable and can be considered negligible when users accept to 
read data stale since a reasonable time. 

5.4 Impact of Granularity 

We now investigate how the granularity of freshness atoms impacts query perfor- 
mance. The freshness threshold is 0, i.e. queries access perfectly fresh data. We 
built three different workloads with different conflict rates. The conflict rate of a 
workload is defined as the proportion of potential conflicts between transactions 
and queries. Thus, it is always equal to 1 at the database level. At the relation 
level, the three workloads have the following conflict rates: 0.15, 0.50 and 0.80. 
We ran the three workloads on four nodes with measure Age. Each workload was 
run first at the database level, then at the relation level. 

Figure 5 shows that the query mean response time is from 16% (conflict rate 
of 0.8) to 70% (conflict rate of 0.15) better when the freshness requirements are 
specified at the relation level. At the database level, every query must wait until 
its execution node is perfectly fresh. At the relation level, the router knows when 
a query asks for data belonging to a relation which has not yet been updated on 
the master node. Hence, queries without conflicts do not have to wait for refresh 
(see section 5.3). The benefits depend on the conflict rate since the more queries 
conflict with transactions, the more slave nodes must be refreshed before query 
execution. 

Figure 6 shows for conflict rate of 0.15 how queries are balanced on the slave 
nodes at the database and relation levels. We model the quantity of work done on 
a slave node as the total execution time of all the queries executed on the node. 
We distinguish between queries conflicting (resp. non conflicting) with transac- 
tions at the relation level. At the database level, queries are simply balanced 
on the slave nodes depending on the load, in a classical way. But even queries 
without conflict must wait until their execution node is perfectly fresh because 
the router cannot detect it since their freshness is specified at the database level. 
At the relation level, slave nodes appear to get specialized: node 2 gets non con- 
flicting queries while other queries are balanced between node 1 and node 3. 
Queries without conflict are executed without waiting because they need not 
refresh. Since conflicting queries need refresh, they require more resources so 
two nodes are used. The percentage of slave nodes used by conflicting queries 
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decreases with the conflict rate. This locality-oriented phenomenon stems from 
the routing algorithm behavior, because refreshment cost is one criterion. Nodes 
where conflicting queries have been executed are fresher than nodes with only 
queries without conflict. Thus, these fresh nodes are better candidates for the 
next conflicting queries because their refreshment cost is low. As time goes on, 
the freshness divergence of slave nodes increases and this phenomenon is ampli- 
fied. This behavior of our router satisfyes the requirements of applications where 
many queries asks for data which are not updated very often. It is particularly 
efficient when the conflict rate is low. In the pharmacy application case, it is 
true for instance for queries computing incompatibilities among drugs sold to 
the same customers. The table which contains such information is only updated 
whenever a new product is put on the market, which is less than one time per 
day. 



5.5 Impact of the Number of Cluster Nodes 

We now focus on the impact of the number of cluster nodes on performance. 
We want to demonstrate the benefits we can expect, even with a small number 
of nodes in order to keep the cost of hosting an application reasonable. The 
same experiment (freshness measure is Age, threshold is 600 and granularity is 
the database) has been executed successively on one up to four nodes. Other 
measures and thresholds give similar results and are omitted due to space limi- 
tations. 

Figure 7 shows that with only 2 slave nodes, the query mean response time 
is twice better than with only one node. The explanation is simply that the 
router balances the queries between the two slave nodes. Adding another node 
decreases significantly the mean response time. This is obtained by a large gain 
in database time. It appears that the refresh time increases with the number 
of nodes, but remains acceptable (less than 10%). This is mainly due to the 
fact that when many nodes are used, each one receives less queries in average. 
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query response time 
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Fig. 8. Influence of number of nodes on 
transaction throughput 



Whenever a query is sent to such a node, it takes less advantage from the refresh 
already performed on the node for preceding queries. 

Figure 8 justifies our choice of dedicating the master node to transactions, 
taking into account that our workload is rather transaction intensive. The first 
column on the left shows that the transaction throughput would be dramatically 
poor if queries where all sent to the master node. With more than one node, we 
can route queries only on slave nodes and the number of nodes does not impact 
the transaction throughput, since slave nodes are refreshed in a lazy mode. 

6 Related Work 

There are several interesting projects related to our work. The PowerDB project 
at ETH Zurich deals with the coordination of cluster nodes in order to provide 
a consistent view to the clients. Their authors give a specific solution to XML 
document management in [5] and to cache evaluation for OLAP queries in [8], 
without taking updates into account. More recently, they addressed issues simi- 
lar to the ones addressed in this paper [9]. With a similar architecture, they show 
how trading freshness for query performance leads to substantial gains in query 
response time and make a nice comparison of various refresh strategies. However, 
their freshness model is very simple, with only one freshness measure, equivalent 
to our measure Age. Furthermore, they do not model conflict classes to detect po- 
tential conflicts, i.e. they only consider one level of granularity for access atoms 
: the entire database. As mentionned in Section 4.3, their routing is independent 
of their refresh strategy and they do not take into account, as we do, cases when 
the refreshment cost is lower than sending the query to a node fresh enough but 
very loaded. Furthermore, they model freshness as the ratio between the commit 
time of the last transaction propagated on a slave node and the commit time 
of the most recent update transaction on the master node. This definition does 
not reflect any real-world measure. It is also difficult to interpret, except when 
freshness is equal to 1, since it depends on the clock origin. The Trapp Project at 
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Stanford [7] adresses the problem of precision/performance trade-off, but focuses 
on optimizing the computation of aggregate queries by reducing the cost of wide- 
area network communications. The TACT middleware layer [12] implements the 
continous consistency model. However, reads and writes are mediated individu- 
ally, not at the transaction level, which is not appropriate for the management 
of legacy database application in an ASP cluster. Quasi-copies [1] can be seen as 
materialized views with limited inconsistency, but the fressness model is not as 
complete as ours, and it is not clear how queries coming from legacy applications 
may be seamlessly integrated into their system. Epsilon transactions [2] provide 
a nice theoretical framework for divergence control, with different consistency 
metrics. However, it requires to alter the concurrency control, since divergence 
control is done at the lock manager level. Thus, it hurts the DBMS autonomy 
constraint. 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper, we addressed the problem of query performance in a database 
cluster with optimistic replication. Based on the observation that many queries 
do not need to access perfectly fresh data, which is the case in our ASP context 
with pharmacy applications, we strived to exploit user requirements on data 
freshness to improve query performance. 

Assuming mono-master replication, we proposed a freshness model for users 
to specify the required freshness level for queries. The model is flexible since it 
allows users defining composite freshness formulas, with different freshness mea- 
sures and at different levels of granularity. We proposed algorithms to evaluate 
data freshness and compute the minimum set of refresh transactions needed to 
guarantee that a node is fresh enough with respect to a given query. Our refresh 
strategy is embedded in the load balancing process: a node is selected to execute 
a query based on its current load as well as on the cost of refreshing it enough 
to comply with the query freshness requirements. 

To validate our approach, we clevelopped the Refresco prototype on LIP6’s 
cluster running Oracle 8i under Linux. Through experimentation with the TPC- 
R benchmark, we showed that significant benefits can be obtained by relaxing 
freshness with a reasonable threshold, whatever the freshness measure and even 
with few nodes. We also showed that the overhead induced by computing nodes’ 
freshness is negligible in the routing process. Finally, we showed the major impact 
of granularity levels on load balancing when defining conflict classes. It appears 
that, if freshness requirements are defined at a fine level of granularity ( e.g . rela- 
tion), our routing strategy is self-adaptable. It routes queries that read update- 
intensive data to some nodes which remain always fresh, while queries that read 
data with low update frequency are routed to other nodes which can remain 
stale longer. This yields significant gains in response time for workloads where 
the conflict rate is low (e.g. a 70% gain for a conflict rate of 0.15). Our choice of 
mono-master replication was motivated by its simplicity advantage (to maintain 
copy consistency) and by the fact that it is sufficient to many applications like in 
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our ASP context. However, a remaining issue is that the master node is a single 
point of failure and a potential bottleneck for heavy transactional workloads. A 
solution is multi-master replication which provides high-availability and allows 
for transaction parallelism (using several master nodes) . But multi-master repli- 
cation is more involved since parallel updates may produce inconsistent copies. 
In [4] , we introduced a preventive solution to this problem. The preventive repli- 
cation method provides strong consistency without the overhead of synchronous 
replication, by exploiting the cluster’s high speed network. Thus, to exploit the 
solution proposed in this paper with multi-master replication, we can use preven- 
tive replication between masters and optimistic replication between each master 
and its slaves. 

There are several interesting directions for future work. First, we want to 
investigate other freshness measures, such as the euclidian distance for numerical 
data. We also want to study the impact on performance induced by finer levels 
of granularity such as tuple or relation subset. It is not clear yet if the added 
overhead for metadata management will be amortized by performance gains. 
Second, we plan to improve our refresh strategy. As mentionned in Section 5.3, 
our approach fits well with OLAP intensive sessions of limited duration so that 
refreshment may be performed during idle periods. In order to limit staleness of 
some nodes, we plan to include autonomous refresh capabilities in our system, for 
instance, active rules implemented through triggers. Finally, despite our purpose 
was to demonstrate that the ASP mode is viable with few nodes dedicated to 
each application, we want to how our approach scales up with the number of 
nodes by running experiments on larger clusters. 
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Abstract. Data production systems are generally very large, distributed and 
complex systems used for creating advanced (mainly statistical) reports. 
Typically, data is gathered periodically and then subsequently aggregated and 
separated during numerous production steps. These production steps are 
arranged in a specific sequence (workflow or production chain), and can be 
located worldwide. Today, a need for improving and automating methods of 
supervision for data production systems has been recognised. Supervision in 
this context entails planning, monitoring and controlling data production. Since 
there are usually alternate solutions, it makes good sense to consider several 
approaches. The two most significant approaches are introduced here for 
improving this supervision, the 'closely coupled and the ‘loosely coupled 
approach'. In either situation, dates, costs, resources, and system health 
information is made available to management, production operators and 
administrators to support a timely and smooth production of periodic data. Both 
approaches are theoretically described and compared. The main finding is that 
both are useful, but in different cases. The main advantages of the ‘closely 
coupled approach" are the large production optimisation potential and a 
production overview in the form of a job execution plan, whereas the ‘loosely 
coupled approach’ mainly supports unhindered job execution without adapting 
legacy components and offers a sophisticated production overview in form of a 
milestone schedule. Ideas for further research include investigation of other 
potential approaches and theoretical and practical comparison. 



1 Introduction 

This research focuses on effective improvements to automated supervision of 
distributed data production systems. Two of these enhancements are introduced and 
compared in this paper. Data production systems are specialised data processing 
systems. They typically comprise multiple production steps. Their goal is to 
periodically process and analyse large quantities of data and report pertinent statistics. 
They are be deployed in such areas as government, administration, market research, 
and other businesses with an interest in statistical analysis based on periodic data 
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observation. It is important to note that data production is periodic, i.e. data is 
observed continually. Automated planning takes advantage of this periodic behaviour. 
The approach to modelling ‘goods’ production is a useful reference when considering 
the supervision of data production systems, but there are also some important 
differences. For example, no parts-lists can be used. Many aggregations and 
separations of the produced data-packages are normal. Data packages are mixed 
together or are divided into other data packages and thus are not constant (i.e. 
changing primary keys). Moreover, there is a need to control the many deviations 
which are normal at run time in data production. Deviations can arise from the 
dynamic time scheduling of data (e.g. delayed deliveries), or they can arise out of 
dynamic changes of input data (statistical principle: different samples can lead to the 
same statistical result). This report focuses on the supervision and management of 
data production rather than on the data production techniques themselves. Thus, how 
the data production process is carried out will only be briefly described. Automated 
supervision means planning, controlling and monitoring of data production processes 
to enable all participating contributors (manager, operators and administrators) to 
control production and provide IT-aided tools for decision support in every 
production situation. 



1.1 A Typical Scenario 

The GfK Group is a leading market researcher. GfK Marketing Services [9], one of 
four main divisions of GfK Group, produces reports from periodical observation of 
retailers world-wide (e.g. periodic reports concerning competition, demographic 
evaluation of subsidiaries or product ‘hit’ -lists). Local branches are available in more 
than 35 countries. Each country has a branch where the data is collected. GfK MS 
have established a very large distributed, component-based data production system as 
in figure 1 . 




Fig. 1 . Simplified Workflow of a Distributed Data Production System 

Approximately twenty sequenced components (i.e. production steps) are located in 
each country’s branch. This workflow is continued at the central branch and involves 
roughly forty additional components to proceed production. Data sources are the 
roughly 30,000 different data packages per month delivered from an appropriate 
sample of retailers (ca. 10,000). Several local and central databases serve as storage 
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for the periodically incoming data. Data is gathered, classified and formatted into a 
GfK internal uniformed format. After transmission to the central branch (ca. 750 GB 
p.a.) the extrapolation to statistical reports follows (ca. 5000 different report types per 
month). This extrapolation is accomplished via data warehouse technology and will 
be briefly described. Although the process begins local, it ends centralised, so that 
reports can be provided at the international level. All the centralised data and 
processes are observed and processed by local staff through the use of web based 
tools. Although the majority of the local operators are just responsible for local 
reports, some international departments have been established to produce worldwide 
reports and use local data to do so. There are approximately 10,000 jobs per day 
involved, whereas a job is defined as processing one single data package (or a data 
definition package) at one component. The duration time of a job can last from few 
seconds to several hours. An analysis of GfK’s processes demonstrates justification 
for research into appropriate supervisory methods. Today, the majority of supervision 
is conducted manually for each production step by permanent polling logs. Production 
planning is not automated and is prepared manually. Costs, dates and resources are 
only planned manually and can not be checked. Thus, management has no proven 
evidence with reference to the optimisation potential of data production. However, for 
GfK, the conclusion is that continued business success can not be reached sufficiently 
without automated supervision. 



1.2 Aims and Objectives 

There are various reasons as to why it is important to introduce automated supervision 
to data production. The main objectives are: 

To automatically achieve a measurable process. This is important for gathering 
information for calculating operating figures needed in managing data production 
(e.g. a return of investment, productivity, optimisation potential etc.). 

To automatically obtain a production plan. 

To increase the transparency of production processes. Transparency plays a vital 
role in data production, due primarily to the fact that the end product cannot be 
tested. A good or bad report is not always verifiable. 

A high automation level is important to insure rapid production, error prevention, 
and independence from staff’s expert knowledge. 

Unfortunately, there is no ‘state of the art’ designed especially for automated 
supervision in data production. Established reference architectures (e.g. Production 
Planning [5]) are too dissimilar to be used in data production (see section 1.3). Thus, 
diverse self-created, potential system architectures that obtain these objectives have 
been investigated. The two main approaches are discussed here and their differences 
are shown through theoretical evaluation by using the following comparison criteria: 

Which reference architecture is used? It is usually recommended to use proven 
and established reference architectures when searching for a system architecture. 
Which level of supervision is best? For example, appropriate supervision might 
consider each activity in the data production system or might only deliver 
aggregated overviews. 
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What type of IT-aided supervision is used? Is planning, controlling and 
monitoring supported in full? Has the approach strengths or weaknesses 
regarding planning, controlling or monitoring functionalities? 

How is the degree of optimisation reached? Is it achieved manually by staff 
members who must continuously be engaged in their work or through 
automation? 

How responsive are the different approaches in relation to production and to 
supervision? For example, is it possible that data production is delayed through 
reactively planning methods or is it the other way around? Is the supervision 
inhibited by too many manual tasks? 

How large is the effort and expenditure to conduct supervision, implement it and 
to develop the needed user interfaces? 

What types of control is used in an approach? Which parts of it are to be 
conducted manually and which automated? For example, can each activity have a 
priority or is activity re-planning the strategy? 

What kind of support is given for organisational levels? (E.g. statistics for 
management, production overview for operators, etc.) 

Does the approach work with legacy applications? 

Through examinations of these comparisons, the advantages or disadvantages of each 
approach, as well as their most suitable environments, will be discussed. 



1.3 Academic Literature Discussion 

It should always be a goal to use academic or commercial representations when the 
intention is to implement a new system architecture. The following methods have 
been discussed but have all been rejected with preference given to “real-world” 
implementation in data production.. Nevertheless research has shown that they are all 
very useful as reference architectures. 

Data warehouse technology [10] can be used to extrapolate statistical reports as 
investigated in [15] for data production (e.g. included in production components), but 
as the majority of this report focuses on supervision and management of data 
production, data warehouses will not be considered. 

In [5] Production Planning (PPS) and Shop Floor Planning System (SFP) concepts 
are introduced, but the majority are not notably eligible since they are exclusively 
made for goods production (e.g. [11]). As previously discussed, data production is not 
similar enough to these concepts to justify the needed modifications in commercial 
representatives. Moreover, SFP systems are often made for small to medium sized 
organisations due to rapidly growing planning problems with high job volumes. 

The processing of jobs could be conducted by Job Scheduling Systems (e.g. [7]). 
However, the question is whether or not such a concept has a chance to evolve its 
efficiency. The necessary re-synchronisation of the supervisory tool to its plan (after 
each step), in order to remark delays at once, is not advisable, as this would lead to a 
loss of performance. Thus, in such a case, job scheduling is not really economical. 

Workflow Management [1] and Business Process Management Systems [8] have 
also been discussed. For instance, in [3] integrated workflow planning is introduced 
and in [14], workflow instance scheduling with project management tools is 
investigated. A representation for a workflow management system is distributed by 
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SAP [13]. However, the underlying concepts usually lack automated supervision 
except of controlling the data and control flow [1], A production overview is not 
sufficiently supported. 

Finally, traditional project management [6] includes a project overview, but lacks 
support for an advanced periodically repeated data production. 



2 Supervisory Approaches 

Sophisticated approaches appropriate for automated supervision in data production 
were to be determined. Although some initial drafts have been considered (e.g. a 
system architecture based on web services can be found in [2] [16] [17], other ideas 
were to use Petri Nets (e.g. similar to [12]), etc.)), this research shows that there are 
two key concepts worth serious consideration in real-world systems. These key 
concepts are introduced here (section 2.1 the ‘closely coupled approach’, section 2.2 
the ‘loosely coupled approach’). In both these cases, the same distributed data 
production system is assumed to be the observation base (i.e. the supervised object 
that has to be managed). 



2.1 Closely Coupled Approach - Shop Floor Planning and Scheduling 

This approach is an interesting concept for a close coupling of the jobs to a plan. The 
plan must be continuously compared with the actual process. The plan can be 
remodelled through reactive planning if variances are recognized. Strict planning of 
jobs allows to reach a high optimisation potential. For example, less important jobs 
can be rescheduled to less production critical times. Only planning enables the 
estimation of differences between the current states and the planned states within any 
system. Without a plan, no comparison of objectives is possible except comparisons 
with former production periods. Additionally, with detailed planning resources can be 
planned much more accurately. 

The System Architecture 

Research of related work basically illustrates two tactics for supervising goods 
production: Production Planning Systems (economic based gross-planning) and Shop 
Floor Planning (detailed job planning) [5], Both well-known technologies are role 
models for the following system architecture (see figure 2). 

A) Management Information System (MIS) of the Supervisory Tool 

This user interface offers detailed views into the production processes in form of a 
MIS and a planning tool. The MIS includes overviews like GANTT and Pert 
diagrams (e.g. interrelationships and critical paths). Resource management can be 
conducted. The detailed planning possibilities of Shop Floor Planning allow for 
the correlation of humans and machines to current orders. This enables the 
management to plan and to react directly on load and personnel situations. Thus, 
capacity utilisation can be displayed correctly. As it is not recommended to create 
fully automatic plans, (e.g. unforeseen events, necessary manual inspection of the 
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plans, rearrangement of jobs, etc.), the production managers must have a tool to 
enable reactive planning. 

B) Supervisory Tool Functions 

The functional level can be divided into segment-oriented and centralized 
functions. ‘Customer orders’ are requested reports from customers, and must be 
completely produced by a defined date. ‘Data orders’ are derived from customer 
orders, and contain due dates and information about data which has to be produced 
to fulfil the customer orders. If data orders are backwards propagated to each 
process segment, then they can be used to inform former process segments of what 
data has to be available when. Production operators are responsible for controlling 
the progress of data orders. Centralised functions are partially automated plan 
creations and calculation of production status, (difference between plan and 
current states). Differences are displayed as progress degrees. In addition to data 
orders, customer orders and data packages can have a progress degree. Resource 
functions are needed for planning human resources and PC loads 




Fig. 2. Supervisory Tool as Shop Floor Planning Combined With Job Scheduling 

When using this approach, it is essential that production (as often as possible) 
will be conducted as planned. Plan-creation must be carefully and accurately 
arranged to meet optimisation goals. After completing a job, the job execution 
environment must notify the supervisory tool about its state and duration times. 
The supervisory tool must then release the next job. This entire process demands 
coordination and communication between job execution environment and the 
supervisory tool. If delays or errors are recognised, staff must be notified to 
change the plan if necessary. 

C) The Supervisory Tool’s Database 

The control information storage is a centralised database where world-wide access 
can be provided using web technology. Tables are needed for the plan, current 
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states, the data packages and their priorities. These priorities are essentially 
important to separate high prior jobs from other jobs, and thus effectively enable 
demand driven production. The flow sequence (workflow definition) is necessary 
to determine the sequence of events and for job releasing. For calculations of the 
difference, two pools for planned and current activities are available. Production 
critical days (days with high work load) can also be monitored and included in 
planning decisions. 

D) Job Execution Environment - Closely Coupled to the Supervisory Tool 

A job execution environment (JEE) administrates and controls the execution of all 
production steps. It is responsible for a smooth load balancing of resources and 
considers dependencies between certain jobs. Jobs must run parallel and job 
execution is thus very dynamic. Production components can be decoupled through 
using job queuing technology. Dependencies between data packages must be 
considered to support the special needs in data production. Such an environment 
has to support different platforms and to use open standards to be able to work 
with legacy production components. It has to be highly reliable and easy to 
expand. New capacities, resources and production components are to be added 
without interrupting production. Additionally, support of transactions and 
persistence is important. A job history allows tracking the past. Administrators are 
responsible for controlling the job execution environment, and within it, all 
production PCs have to be readily available to ensure on-time production. If new 
data package arrive, a job plan template (job plan = sequence of more production 
steps) is copied to enable production. After every job execution, the release 
notification of the supervisory tool must be awaited. To ensure on-time deliveries 
it is always necessary to avoid delays in production. Nevertheless, job realising 
offers the chance to work exact as planned (plan was created under strict 
optimisation rules). 

E) Automatic Notification System 

Early world-wide notification is one of the main goals for a supervisory tool. This 
means such a system (e.g. based on e-mails) is a good choice for proactive error 
handling and thus for production optimisation. Depending on error source and 
type, production components or the JEE have to inform the automatic notification 
system through messaging whenever jobs end with errors. Triggered by this 
message, the notification system has to inform the production staff to work 
accordingly and handle the errors. 

Beside all of the positive factors contained in this system architecture, there are some 
disadvantages. In short, criticisms of the closely coupled approach, is the high level of 
planning effort, the problem to determine strong planning algorithms, (e.g. heuristics, 
artificial intelligence or operational research algorithms, etc.) [4], a slow down in 
production, caused by the need for releasing each job and usually an extraordinarily 
high effort to control workflows (see figure 5). 
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2.2 Loosely Coupled Approach - The Milestone Architecture 

The loosely coupled approach (see figure 3) is a different suggestion to automatically 
supervise data production. One of the most appealing ideas was to discard plans 
totally. Not following a plan means there is no need for job releases, and also no need 
to control the whole workflow. Thus, some of the most significant problems 
(recognized in the closely coupled approach) can be avoided. However, the absence 
of traditional and concrete plans inhibits an ideal optimisation of data production, due 
to the fact that jobs would usually run whenever they came in. Thus, other 
supervisory mechanisms must be invented to fulfil the requirement for a high-quality 
production control. Proven traditional project management delivers the guiding ideas 
for the loosely coupled concept. 




B) Management Information System (MIS) 
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Fig. 3. The Milestone Architecture 



A) The Data Production System 

The Data Production System consists of production servers, an environment to 
execute the production processes (job execution environment: JEE) and databases 
containing all production data. Noticeable is that no workflow level exists within 
this loosely coupled method. Forwarding of data and executing the next jobs has 
to be provided totally within the JEE. The JEE works without any connections to 
the supervisory tool. 

1. Job Execution Environment (JEE) 

Main focus of the JEE is a well-controlled and reliable job execution. The 
throughput can only be optimised by working with priorities and load-balancing. 
However, human intervention is supported through allocation of manual priorities 
to data packages to enable a faster flow through the production system. For 
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example, the JEE can consist of message queues where jobs are inserted to wait 
for their execution. It has to support different platforms and to use open standards 
to be able to work with legacy production components. New capacities, resources 
and production components are to be added without interrupting production. 
Additionally, support of transactions and persistence is important. A job history 
allows tracking the past. Duration times of jobs have to be logged to support clues 
for future production cycles and evaluation of load situations. Moreover, in case of 
components which need interactions, the assignment of human resources could be 
gathered and thus considered. The JEE has also to cope with controlling the health 
of the production system (e.g. recognising hanging components). Errors in job 
execution have to be reported immediately to the automatic notification system to 
inform production operators early. 

2. Data Production Databases 

The following data types are needed for data production in general. 

Master data: Reference data for information about the observed data. 

Periodic production data: All observed data delivered periodically. 

Customer orders: Due dates of customer orders are the most important 
elements to meet for avoiding penalties and unsatisfied customers in data 
production. 

B) Management Information System (MIS) of the Supervisory Tool 

One main goal of automated supervision is to provide the management with 
substantial information about production success. A commonly accepted 
measurement is project management. Key points to be controlled with it are: dates, 
costs and resources. Without exception, supervision of data production systems 
follow the same rules, but with respect to a periodical business. Aim of the MIS is 
not to provide information of each single job and the workflows, but to give 
aggregated production overview. The clever trick to get aggregated overview is 
just to provide a survey of milestones with progress degrees. Production progress 
can then be measured and displayed. Gathering a history of milestones allows a 
comparison of former production periods with current production. This 
comparison has not the same force as comparing a production plan to actual 
production as shown in section 2.1, but nevertheless offers an overview of 
historical operational development regarding duration times and throughput. 
Moreover, a look-ahead of milestones can predict the production situation in the 
near future. Other important benchmark data are costs, which can be calculated 
exactly by assessing the job log. Thus all jobs have to be logged, analysed and 
summarised through appropriate financial functions. The history of jobs is also the 
basis for statistics about resources, load situations, capacities, bottlenecks or 
production critical days. Summarised, the MIS offers the management a well- 
founded base for decisions. 

C) Supervisory Tool Functions 

1 . Milestone Module 

A popular and well established tool for project management are milestones. 
Traditional milestones are activities with no duration time, but with a due date. 
Milestones for data production have to be enriched with data content information 
and a progress degree. Data content can be distinctly differentiated through its 
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primary keys. Content-oriented milestones thus deliver status information about 
production. To simplify the implementation, checkpoints are introduced. They 
represent the different points of interest in the production process and are 
templates for the content-oriented milestones. All production data must pass these 
checkpoints. The checkpoints as well as the milestones have predecessor- 
successor relationships. They form a directed acyclic graph and can thus easily be 
mapped and stored in a database. This enables displaying content-based 
relationships based on time-oriented milestones states. Current production 
situations (‘what’ is produced now, and how is the progress), can be easily 
supervised. Information about ‘what’ is produced ‘when’ can be estimated by 
creating milestones with look-ahead. The look-ahead can be created if the times 
between related milestones are gathered. The milestone history can then be used to 
estimate the milestones due dates in future. Milestones can be created 
automatically if the event of a new data packages arrives at the systems entrance is 
recognised. A look-ahead can be created if planned dates of arriving data packages 
are gathered. 




Retailers with 
delivery period 



Category and delivery 
period 



Categories with 
reporting period 



Customer and 
reporting period 



Examples for observed 
milestone dimensions. 



Fig. 4. Simplified Example of Content-oriented Milestones 

Figure 4 shows the checkpoints and their instantiated milestones. Each milestone 
consists of observed dimensions (i.e. its primary keys). At Checkpoint CPO, two 
milestones are shown. Since Checkpoint 0 has two dimensions (retailer and 
delivery period), one milestone could be, for example, ‘Dixons Jan2004’ and the 
other ‘Marks & Spencers Jan2004’. Both would then have one common 
predecessor at checkpoint level CPI since both retailers would have provided data 
for the category ‘Color TVs’ and for the delivery period ‘Jan2004’. If it were now 
assumed that the category ‘Color TVs’ must be reported bimonthly, the reporting 
period, a dimension of checkpoint 2, would then be ‘Jan-Feb2004’. Then, after 
extrapolation in CP3, the end product ‘statistical report over Colour TVs’ would 
be delivered to a Customer (e.g. ‘Sony’) based on the reporting period ‘Jan- 
Feb2004’. Since all milestones have due dates and progress states, production 
operators can be informed about content, delays, and the progress in their data 
production. 

2. Customer Order Tools 

Warnings of current upcoming customer orders given from an alerter could help to 
identify production critical data. Recognising delayed or critical data early allows 
timely to increase the priorities of the implicated jobs to fasten the production 
process. Often it is difficult for management to answer questions about the 
customer order coverage. A simulator based on information of former production 
cycles can be set up for this estimation. 
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3. Financial Functions 

For calculating production costs financial functions based on the job log are 
useful. Costs can be divided per participating segments, departments or countries 
to fulfil the requirements of a smart accounting. Additionally, taking job priorities 
and quantity of jobs into account for cost calculation increases the fairness of 
accounting and the explanatory power of the calculated total. 

4. Statistics 

A job log is the history of all processed jobs. The benefit of a job log is the 
possibility to analyse the production process in detail. For example, especially 
Business Process Management System vendors offer often functionalities to query 
exactly those process logs [8]. Identified benefits are the possibilities to track 
operations, to detect inefficiencies and thus to gain business insights. For 
surveying production in detail, those analyses are essentially important. 

5. Flardware Surveillance 

Surveillance of system health is essential to keep production processes alive. 
Hardware surveillance means to control PCs (ping) and network reliability. 

6. Automatic Notification System 

Staff has to be informed immediately about errors or delays in production. Thus, a 
dedicated notification system has to support proactive error handling and 
production optimisation. The world-wide distribution of messages has to be 
guaranteed (e.g. implementation as e-mail system). 

A more detailed and advanced description for this promising approach and a report of 
ongoing work can be found in [18]. 



3 Early Experiments and Implementation Results 

This report deals with the adoption and customisation of data production rather than 
with the usage and comparison of the role models since these are discussed in detail in 
the literature PPS [5], WFMS [1], Project Management [6], etc. Until now, there has 
been no detailed investigation into the consequences and effects of supervising data 
production. One must cope with problems such as changing primary keys, immense 
volumes of distributed data and jobs, tracking the manifold aggregations and 
separations, and the frequent instability of the data packages. All these problems are 
not fully dealt with if one uses the traditional role models. 

Due to the immenseness of data production systems, the enormous effort involved 
in establishing automated supervision, and the restrictions imposed on the resources 
available for implementation, the decision was made to concentrate only on one of the 
architectural approaches rather than prototyping them both. Today, GfK Marketing 
Services, have started to implement the loosely-coupled approach due to their large 
data production system with countless deviations. The initial results are discussed as 
follows: 

Milestones are created automatically when new data packages arrive (i.e. semi 

automation). As data entrances are distributed, messages associated with data 
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package arrivals are sent to the centrally located milestone database. Thus, the 
supervision information is centralised in order to give all participants the same 
state information (e.g. important for gaining international reports). 

GANTT or Pert diagrams were deemed to be insufficient in the case of low data 
aggregation because the numerous correlations that exist between the data 
packages prohibit a quick and accurate overview from being produced. High data 
aggregations do not lend themselves to exactness and explanatory power (e.g. a 
traffic-light is always yellow, but never green or red). 

An interactive management system for milestones was generated. The interface 
displays a list of milestones all belonging to a single checkpoint-level. The trick 
to keep the overview is, only one milestone can be selected at any one time and 
the predecessors and successors of the selected milestone are shown in 
accompanying lists. These predecessors and successors can be, in turn, selected, 
so that their corresponding predecessors and successors can be viewed, and so on. 
This enables very fast navigation throughout the milestone chain. 

Production operators cannot work without planned due dates. Thus, each 
Milestone has a planned due date and a history due date (which is the average of 
the last X pre-periods). In order to determine planned due dates, a Due Date 
Editor was developed, whereby due date rules that are specific to particular 
milestones can be managed. 

Since data production is ever changing (e.g. deviations), generating connections 
between milestones cannot simply be done once. Thus, milestone connections 
were divided into ‘planned’ (these are based on the connections in the last X pre- 
periods) and ‘latest’ connections, which are the actual connections. 

The arrival of new data packages (which triggers milestone generation), 
milestone states (e.g. complete or incomplete) and the connections between 
milestones are checked at regular intervals, in order to keep information up-to- 
date. 

So as to reduce the number of emails sent via the automatic notification tool, 
responsibilities were clearly set and how one reacts to an error message was 
clearly defined. 



4 Conclusion - Comparing Both Approaches 



The complexity and possible varieties of data production systems has a likely 
consequence that there will never be only one single correct solution for automated 
supervision. Industry is extremely multi-faceted. The study of all reference 
architectures, the study of automated supervision for data production systems and 
early experiments made with the discussed approaches shows that theoretical research 
is very useful towards informative categorisation of high-quality approaches (see 
figure 5). 



Category 


Closely Coupled Approach - 
Shop Floor Planning Architecture 


Loosely Coupled Approach - 
Milestone Architecture 


basis (role-model) 


Production planning systems - Supervisory 
tool is strongly coupled to Job Execution 
Environment 


Project management - Supervisory tool is 
NOT coupled to Job Execution 
Environment 


level of supervision 


Lowest level of surveillance (job level); 
Needs a lot of control data; 


Aggregated level of surveillance 
(milestones): detailed job information is 
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Category 


Closely Coupled Approach - 
Shop Floor Planning Architecture 


Loosely Coupled Approach - 
Milestone Architecture 




Delivers exact data for surveillance; 


not used for heavy surveillance; 
Needs less control data than closely 
coupled approach; 

Delivers inexact data for surveillance 
because of aggregation; 


type of IT-aided 
supervision 






degree and type of 
planning 


(high) 

Creation of production plans; 
Comparing plan with actual production; 
Comparing former production periods; 
Backwards propagated Data orders; 


(medium) 

Creating a look-ahead of milestones; 
Comparing former production periods 
Look-ahead of Milestones 


type of monitoring 


Planned activities - current activities and 
history; 

Progress degrees of activities; 


Job log; 

milestone history (including progress 
degrees); 


type of controlling 


Planning tool (part manual, part automated 
planning); 

Planning and replanning of activities; 
Deadline surveillance: data orders, plan of 
activities and customer order alerter; 
Setting breakpoints depends on support in 
the Job Execution Environment; 

Resource management 
Capacity management 


Automated look-ahead creation of 
milestones; 

Changing job priorities (within the JEE); 
Deadline surveillance: milestone due dates 
and customer order alerter; 

Setting breakpoints depends on support in 
the Job Execution Environment; 

Resource monitoring 
Capacity monitoring 


degree of optimisation 


(very high) 

Every single job can be optimally planned; 
no bottlenecks; 


(medium) 

Jobs are processed with priorities; 
sometimes bottlenecks; 


manual 


A lot of work time for reactive planning 
must be invested; 


Adjustment of job priorities: less work 
time must be invested; 


automated 


(less) 

Problem with good optimisation 
algorithms (can be an NP-hard Problem) 


(high) 

Jobs are processed with priorities 


Responsiveness 






of production 


Delays through resource conflicts - 
reactive planning is needed; 
Automated releasing jobs can cause 
delays; 

High communication effort between 
supervisory tool and data production 
system; 


No delays in production due to 
supervision; 


of supervision 


Exhausting manual planning may cause 
delays 


No delays in production due to 
supervision; 


Effort and expenditure 






to conduct supervision 


A planner is permanently occupied with 
planning; 

Future and past resource bottlenecks are 
identifiable through provable plans; 

Just interventions if problems occur; 
Permanent checking management 
overviews; 


A production operator can change job 
priorities if needed exceptional; 

Only past resource problems are 
identifiable, due to check functions only 
assess current situations (no plans); 

Just interventions if problems occur; 
Permanent checking management 
overviews; 


of concept 
implementation 


A plan manager software is needed: effort 
high; 

workflows have to be considered: effort 
high; 


No planning software is needed: effort 
low; 

No workflows: effort low; 


GUIs 


All GUIs must be aggregated views; 
A drill-down to job level is possible; 


Less aggregation effort due to milestones 
are aggregated; 

Drill-down to job level is not possible; 


Contingent and type of 
control 






manual control 


Re-planning; 

Reaction on automatic notifications; 
Setting breakpoints if supported; 


Changing job priorities exceptional; 
Reaction on automatic notifications; 
Setting breakpoints if supported; 


automated control 


Plan creation; 

Comparison plan-current production; 
Comparison former production periods; 


Creation of Milestones with look-ahead; 
Anticipating job aging through changing 
job priorities; 
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Category 


Closely Coupled Approach - 
Shop Floor Planning Architecture 


Loosely Coupled Approach - 
Milestone Architecture 




Statistics; 


Comparison former production periods; 
Statistics; 


Support for 
organisational levels 






management 


Plan, Gantt-Pert diagrams, resource and 
capacity manager, customer order alerter 
and simulator, financial functions, 
statistics; 


Milestones, resource and capacity 
monitoring, customer order alerter and 
simulator, financial functions and statistics 
(logged by JEE); 


production operators 


Plan, automatic notification 


Milestones, automatic notification 


administrators 


Ping 


Ping (logged by JEE) 


management 


Plan, Gantt-Pert diagrams, resource and 
capacity manager, customer order alerter 
and simulator, financial functions, 
statistics; 


Milestones, resource and capacity 
monitoring, customer order alerter and 
simulator, financial functions and statistics 
(logged by JEE); 


Works without 
changing legacy 
applications 


no 


yes 



Fig. 5. Categorisation of Automated Supervision Approaches 



The summarised conclusions which can be derived from the described research 
results can be found in figure 6. 



Conclusion 


Closely Coupled Approach - 
Shop Floor Planning Architecture 


Loosely Coupled Approach - 
Milestone Architecture 


Main 

advantages 


Very high optimisation potential; 
Differences in plan - current production; 
Future resource problems identifiable; 
Oriented at proven production planning 
systems; 


Not workflow oriented - easy to implement; 
freely acting job execution environment; 
Oriented at proven project management 


Main 

disadvantages 


Workflow orientation to strong: supervisory 
tool must have knowledge about the 
production sequence; 
critic on excessive planning; 
implementation and execution effort for 
data production is high (e.g. finding robust 
planning algorithms and communication 
between supervisory tool and data 
production system) 


Optimisation potential not as big as with close 
coupled approach; 

Future resource problems not identifiable; 


Recommended 

for 


Small to medium-sized data production 
systems, with a small number of data 
packages and few deviations; For data 
production with strongly restricted 
resources; 


Large-sized data production systems, with a high 
number of data packages and many deviations; 
Data Production where optional data deliveries 
are allowed. For data production with tolerably 
restricted resources; 



Fig. 6. Comparison of Automated Supervision for Data Production 

Finally, as discussed in section 3, it is not possible to implement all approaches and 
ideas in the near future. Nevertheless, future work for this research will continue to be 
prototyped using the loosely-coupled approach. More information of the ongoing 
work can be found in [18]. The experiments made with the prototype are still in their 
infancy, but look promising. Thousands of dynamic jobs can presently be handled 
through the job execution environment without problems and the milestone database 
is already filled with a first half year of production data. Currently, the initial users are 
becoming familiar with the new supervisory tools. Their experiences with the system 
will ultimately affect the initial concepts. Through gathering information related to 
their experiences, the outcomes can be refined, evaluated and categorised for this 
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most promising approach. Based on the milestone database it is expected to provide 
additional and more aggregated production meta information for higher management, 
to calculate and evaluate the return of investment of data production. 
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Abstract. In this paper we propose a semi-automatic technique for de- 
riving similarities between XML sub-schemas. The proposed technique is 
specific for XML, almost automatic and light. It consists of two phases: 
the former one selects the most promising pairs of sub-schemas; the lat- 
ter one examines them and returns only the similar ones. In the pa- 
per we discuss some possible applications that can benefit of derived 
sub-schema similarities and we illustrate some experiments we have con- 
ducted for testing the validity of our approach. Finally, a comparison of 
the proposed approach with some related ones already presented in the 
literature, as well as a real example case aiming at better clarifying it, 
are presented. 



1 Introduction 

The derivation of semantic mappings among concepts of different sources is 
becoming a challenging issue in the field of Information Systems; as a matter of 
fact, their knowledge allows the improvement of source interoperability and plays 
a key role in various applications, such as source integration, ontology matching, 
e-commerce, semantic query processing, data warehouse, source clustering and 
cataloguing, and so on. 

In the past, most of the proposed approaches for deriving mappings were 
manual [1]; nowadays, due to the enormous number of available sources, it is 
widely recognized the need of semi-automatic techniques [2,3,9,10,13]. Moreover, 
most of the mapping derivation theory has been developed to operate on databases 
[16] and the main focus has been on deriving similarities and dissimilarities 
between single classes of objects (e.g., two entities, two relationships, an entity 
and a relationship, and so on). 

However, nowadays, the Web is becoming the reference infrastructure for 
many applications conceived to handle the partner interoperability. Web sources 
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are quite different from databases, since they are semi-structured. In the last 
years, in order to make Web activities easier, World Wide Web Consortium 
(W3C) proposed XML (extensible Markup Language) as a new standard in- 
formation exchange language, that unifies representation capabilities, typical of 
HTML, and data management features, typical of classical DBMS. In order to 
improve the capability of representing and handling the intensional component 
of XML sources, W3C proposed to associate XML Schemas with XML docu- 
ments. An XML Schema can be considered as a catalogue of the information 
that can be found in the corresponding XML documents. 

The exploitation of the semi-structured paradigm in general, and of XML in 
particular, makes it evident the necessity to develop new approaches for deriving 
semantic mappings; these approaches are quite different from the traditional 
ones. As a matter of fact, in semi-structured information sources, a concept is not 
generally expressed by a single class of objects but it is represented by a group of 
them; as an example, in XML, concepts are expressed by elements which can be, 
in their turn, described by sub-elements. In such a situation, the emphasis shifts 
away from the extraction of semantic correspondences between object classes 
to the derivation of semantic correspondences between groups of object classes, 
each being, in practice, a little portion of information source (i.e., a little sub- 
source). As an example, consider two XML Schemas S± and S 2 , storing tourist 
information. Assume that Si contains an element hotel whereas S 2 stores the 
three elements boarding Jiouse, youthJiostel and bed_&_breakf ast. A classic 
schema mapping approach does not derive any similarity among these elements 
because neither boardingjiouse nor youthJiostel nor bed_&_breakf ast are 
similar with hotel. However, it is possible to recognize a similarity between the 
element hotel and the group of elements boardingjiouse, youthJiostel and 
bed_&_breakf ast and this is a similarity between portions of schemas, i.e., a sub- 
schema similarity. This clearly shows that the sub-schema similarity extraction 
problem goes beyond the classic schema mapping derivation problem and allows 
more refined results to be obtained. Generalizing this line of reasoning, it is also 
interesting to analyze semantic correspondences holding amongst larger portions 
of information sources. 

This paper aims at providing a contribution in this setting; indeed, it presents 
a technique for extracting similarities between XML sub-schemas, i.e., portions 
of semantically heterogenous XML Schemas. Our approach is characterized by 
the following features: 

— It is almost automatic, in that it requires the user intervention only for 
validating obtained results; the present overwhelming amount of available 
information sources on the Web makes such a feature particularly relevant. 

— It has been specifically conceived for operating on XML Schemas ; with regard 
to this, we point out that XML source interoperability will play a more and 
more relevant role in the future; as a consequence, it will be more and more 
common the necessity to handle the interoperability of a group of informa- 
tion sources that are all XML-based. In this particular application context, 
the exploitation of generic approaches, designed to operate on information 
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sources with different formats, is unnecessarily expensive; indeed, these ap- 
proaches generally translate all involved information sources into a common 
format and, only after, perform the interoperability management activities. 
In addition, they have not been designed to exploit the specificities of the 
XML language. 

— It is light , since it does not exploit any threshold or weight; as a consequence, 
it does not need any tuning activity; in spite of this, obtained results are 
satisfactory, as pointed out in Section 4. 

Our approach assumes the existence of an Interschema Property Dictionary 
( I PD ), i.e., a catalogue storing relationships between concepts represented in 
the involved XML Schemas. More specifically, it assumes that IPD stores the 
following properties: (i) Synonymies: a synonymy indicates that two concepts 
have the same meaning; (ii) Hyponymies/Hypernymies: given two concepts ci 
and C 2 , Ci is a lryponym of c-i (which is, in its turn, the lrypernym of Ci) if Ci 
has a more specific meaning than C 2 ; (Hi) Overlappings: an overlapping exists 
between two concepts if they are neither synonyms nor one lryponym of the other 
but share a non-empty set of properties. 

In the literature, many approaches for deriving synonymies, lryponymies 
and overlappings have been proposed (see, for example, [2,3,9,10,13]); any of 
them could be exploited for constructing IPD. However, in our experiments, 
we have adopted the synonymy derivation approach proposed in [4] and the hy- 
ponymy and overlapping extraction technique illustrated in [5]. The reason of 
these choices is that these techniques have the same features and adopt the same 
philosophy as the approach we are describing here. In our opinion this fact is 
particularly important because, in the whole, we obtain a unified , almost auto- 
matic, XML-specific and light approach for deriving similarities and dissimilari- 
ties among concepts and groups of concepts represented in a set of semantically 
heterogeneous XML Schemas. In our opinion this fact is extremely interesting 
because: (i) we are proposing an approach for deriving a property typology (i.e., 
sub-schema similarity) which is seldom considered by approaches proposed in 
the literature (which, often, aim at deriving similarities and dissimilarities be- 
tween single concepts ) ; (ii) the approach proposed here is part of a more general 
framework whose purpose is the uniform derivation of various kinds of termino- 
logical and structural properties (namely synonymies, homonymies, lryponymies, 
overlappings between single concepts and similarities between sub-schemas). It 
is worth pointing out that the exploitation of IPD does not introduce scalability 
problems; indeed, even if IPD must be computed for each pairs of schemas into 
consideration, the worst case time complexity of its derivation is smaller than 
that relative to the extraction of sub-schema similarities (see [4,5] and Theorems 
2, 4 and 5) 

Given an XML Schema, the number of possible sub-schemas that could be 
derived from it is exponential against the number of its elements and attributes. 
In order to avoid huge numbers of sub-schema pairs to be handled, we propose a 
heuristic technique for singling out only the most promising ones. A pair of sub- 
schemas is considered “promising” if the sub-schemas at hand include a large 
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number of pairs of concepts whose similarity has been already stated (i.e., a 
large number of pairs of concepts for which a synonymy, an hyponymy or an 
overlapping has been already derived). In this way it is probable that the overall 
similarity of the promising pair of sub-schemas will be high. After that the most 
promising pairs of sub-schemas have been selected, they must be examined for 
detecting those ones that are really similar. 

The similarity degree relative to each pair of sub-schemas is determined by 
applying suitable functions associated with matchings defined on a suitable bi- 
partite graph, constructed from the components of the sub-schemas of the pair 
(see below) . The idea underlying the adoption of graph matching algorithms as 
the core step for “measuring” the similarity of two sub-schemas is motivated by 
the following reasoning: two sub-schemas can be detected to be similar only if it 
is possible to verify that, for many of their elements, there exists a form of sim- 
ilarity (e.g., a synonymy, a hyponymy or an overlapping). The graph matching 
algorithm is, thus, used to carry out such a verification. 

This paper is to be considered as a part of a more complex research effort on 
the extraction and the exploitation of intensional knowledge from heterogeneous 
sources that we are conducting from several years. The main contributions of 
the approach presented in this paper to this research framework are: (i) it is 
specific for XML sources whereas the other sub-schema similarity extraction ap- 
proaches we have proposed in the past were generic; (ii) it focuses on sub-schema 
similarities whereas the other approaches specific for XML we have proposed in 
the past considered only the derivation of synonymies, homonymies, hyponymies 
and overlappings between single objects. 



2 Preliminaries 

In this section we introduce some preliminary concepts that will be exploited in 
our approach. The first of them is the concept of x-component that allows both 
elements and attributes of an XML document to be uniformly handled. 

Let S be an XML Schema; an x-component of S is either an element or 
an attribute of S. An x-component is characterized by its name, its typology 
(indicating if it is either a simple element, a complex element or an attribute) 
and its data type. The set of x-components of S is denoted as XCompSet(S). 

We introduce now some boolean functions that allow the strength of the 
relationship existing between two x-components Xs and Xt of an XML Schema 
S to be determined. These functions are: 

— veryclose(xs,XT), that returns true if and only if: (i) xt = xs, or (ii) xt is 
an attribute of xs, or (Hi) xt is a simple sub-element of xs- In all the other 
cases it returns false. 

— close(xs,XT ), that returns true if and only if xt is a complex sub-element 
of xs- In all the other cases it returns false. 

— near(xs, Xt), that returns true if and only if either veryclose(xs, Xt) = true 
or close(xs,XT ) = true. In all the other cases it returns false. 
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— reachable(xs,XT), that returns true if and only if there exists a sequence 
of k distinct x- components xi, x^, . . . , Xk such that xs = x±,near(xi, X2) = 
near{x 2 , 2 : 3 ) = . . . = near(xk~i,Xk) = true,Xk = xt- In ah the other cases 
it returns false. 



We are now able to introduce the concept of connection cost from an x- 
component Xs to an x-component Xt- It is denoted by CC(x$, xt) and is defined 
as: 



CC(x s ,x T ) 



{ 0 if veryclose(xs , xt) = true 
1 if close(xs,XT ) = true 

Cst h reachable(xs,XT ) = true and near(xs,xr) = false 
+00 if reachable(xs,XT) = false 



Here C57 - = min XA (CC(xs, xa) + CC(xa,Xt)) for each xa such that reacha- 
ble(xs, xa) = reachable{xA,XT ) = true. 

The next proposition provides an estimation of the maximum value the con- 
nection cost from xs to Xt can assume, if it is finite. Due to space constraints 
we cannot show here the proof of the propositions and theorems we present in 
this paper; the interested reader can find them at the address: 
http : //www .mat .unical . it/terracina/ coopis2004/proof s .pdf. 



Proposition 1 . Let S be an XML Schema; let Xs and Xt be two x-components 
of 5; let to be the number of complex elements of S. If CC(xs, xt) 7 ^ + 00 , then 
CC(xs, xt) < to. □ 

We now introduce the concept of neighborhood of an x-component. This concept 
plays a key role in our approach. 



Definition 1. Let S be an XML Schema and let xs be an x-component of S. 
The d th neighborhood of xs is defined as: 



nbh(xs,d) = {:tt| xt G XCompSet(S),CC(xs,XT) < d} □ 



Proposition 2. Let S be an XML Schema; let xg be an x-component of 5; let 
to be the number of complex elements of S; then nbh(xs,d) = nbh(xs,m — 1) 
for each d such that d> m. □ 

We call significant neighborhoods of xs all neighborhoods nbh(xs,d) such that 
nbh{xs , d) ^ nbh(xs , d — 1). 

The following theorem states the worst case computational complexity for 
deriving all neighborhoods of all x-components in an XML Schema S. 

Theorem 1 . Let S be an XML Schema; let n be the number of x-components 
of S. The worst case time complexity for constructing all neighborhoods of all 
x-components of S is 0(n 3 ). □ 

Theorem 1 is particularly important since it guarantees that our approach is 
polynomial (see, below, Theorems 2 and 4). It could appear that a polynomial 
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complexity to the degree of three for neighborhood derivation causes scalabil- 
ity problems for the whole approach. Actually, this is not the case. Indeed, 
in an XML source exploited as a database, the intensional component (i.e., the 
XML Schema) is generally much smaller than the extensional one (i.e., the XML 
document); as a consequence, the number of involved x-components (i.e., n) is 
generally very small. Moreover, the derivation of the neighborhoods of a Schema 
S must be carried out once and for all when S is examined for the first time; 
derived neighborhoods can be, then, exploited each time a sub-schema similarity 
extraction task involving S is performed. Only a change in the intensional com- 
ponent of S requires to update the corresponding neighborhoods; such a task, 
however, is infrequent and, in any case, it does not imply to re-compute, but 
simply to incrementally update, them. 



A case example. Consider the XML Schema Si, shown in Figure 1, repre- 
senting a university. Here professor is an x-component and its typology is “com- 
plex element” since it is a complexType element. Analogously identifier is an 
x-component, its typology is “attribute” and its data type is ID. 

In Si, veryclose(professor, identifier) = true because identifier is an 
attribute of professor, analogously, close{university, professor) = true because 
professor is a complex sub-element of university. Moreover, we have that 
near{pr of essor , identifier ) = true because veryclose{prof essor, identifier) = 
true ; finally, reachable(university identifier) = true because 

near {university, prof essor) = true and near {prof essor, identifier) = true. 
As for neighborhoods, we have that: 

nbh{university, 1) = {university, professor, phd-student, paper, course, stu- 
dent, identifier, name, cultural-area, courses, papers, advisor, thesis, authors, 
research-interests, type, volumes, pages, argument, duration, attended-by, pro- 
gram, teached_by, students, enrollment-year, attends} 

For instance, professor belongs to neighborhood (university, 1) because CC(uni- 
versity, professor) = 1. All the other neighborhoods can be determined analo- 
gously. 

3 Approach Description 

3.1 Selection of the Most Promising Sub-schemas 

Overview. The first problem our approach must face is the extremely high 
number of possible sub-schemas that could be derived from an XML Schema S\ 
this number, indeed, is exponential against the number of x-components of S. 

In order to avoid huge numbers of pairs of sub-schemas to be examined, we 
have designed a heuristic technique for singling out only the most promising ones. 
This technique receives two XML Schemas Si and S 2 and a Dictionary I PD of 
Interschema Properties relating complex elements of S\ and S' 2 . Interschema 
Properties it considers are synonymies, hyponymies and overlappings. 
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<?xml version="l .0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<xs : s chema xmlns :xs="http:// www . w3 . org/ 200 1 /XMLS chema " > 

<! — Decaration of attributes — > 

<xs :attribute name="identif ier" type="xs: ID"/> 

<xs: attribute name="name" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="cultural_area" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" courses" type="xs : IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name= "papers" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name="advisor" type="xs: IDREF"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" thesis" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="research_interests" type="xs : string"/> 
<xs: attribute name=" authors" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs : attribute name="type" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="volumes" type="xs: integer "/> 

<xs: attribute name="pages" type="xs: integer "/> 

<xs: attribute name =" argument" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="duration" type="xs:duration"/> 

<xs: attribute name="attended_by" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name="teached_by" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name= "program" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" students" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name="enrollment_year" type="xs:date"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" attends" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: element name="prof essor"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref ="identif ier"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="name"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="cultural_area"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="courses"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="papers"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 

<xs: element name="phd-student"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="advisor"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="thesis"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="research_interests"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="papers"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 



<xs: element name="paper"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref="type"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="volumes"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs: element name= " course " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref="name"/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" argument "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="duration"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="attended_by"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="teached_by"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="program"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="students"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs : element name= " student " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref="name"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="enrollment_year"/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" attends "/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<! — Decaration of root — > 

<xs: element name="university"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : sequence> 

<xs: element ref="professor" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 
<xs: element ref="phd-student" maxOccurs=" unbounded "/> 
<xs: element ref="paper" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 

<xs: element ref="course" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 

<xs: element ref="student" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 

</xs : sequence> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 



</xs : schema> 



Fig. 1 . The XML Schema Si 



The most promising pairs of sub-schemas are derived as follows: for each 
tuple (xi,,X2 k ) £ I PD, such that an. £ Si and X2 k £ S2, X\ j and X2 k are taken 
as the “seeds” for the construction of the most promising pairs of sub-schemas. 
More specifically, our technique: 

— considers all pairs (nbh(xi j ,S),nbh(x2 k ,'y)}, such that nbh(x i,,< 5 ), (resp., 
nbh(x 2 fc ,7)) is a significant neighborhood (see Section 2 ) of an. (resp., X2 k )\ 

— from each pair (nbh(xi j ,6),nbh(x2 k , r t)}, it derives a pair 
(prosubij s ,prosub2k~,) such that prosubij s (resp., prosub2k 7 ) is ob- 
tained from nbh(xi jl 5 ) (resp., nbh( 2^,7)) by pruning it in such a way to 
remove the portions of nbh(x\ j , 5 ) (resp., nbh(x 2 fc ,7)) that are dissimilar 
with nbh(x2 k , r t) (resp., nbh(xi,,S)), i.e. , those x-components of nbh(xi,,6) 
not involved in similarities with x-components of nbh(x 2 k , 7) - see below for 
more details. 



Technical Details. In this section we formalize our technique for selecting the 
most promising pairs of sub-schemas. In particular, given two XML Schemas Si 
and S 2 , the set SPS of the most promising pairs of sub-schemas associated with 
them, is obtained by calling a suitable function & as follows: 

SPS = $(Si,S 2 ,IPD) 
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For each tuple {x\ j ,X2 k ) £ I PD, calls a function S' for deriving the set of 

the most promising pairs of sub-schemas having x\. and X2 k as their seeds. The 
formal definition of <P is: 

$ (S 1 ,S 2 ,IPD) = U (X1 . , X2kW PD # (S U S 2 , X h , x 2k , I PD) 

The function receives two XML Schemas Si and S2, two complex elements 
Xu £ S 1 and X2 k £ S2 and an Intersclrema Property Dictionary IPD\ for each 
pair of significant neighborhoods nbh(xi,,5) and nbh(x 2^,7), S' calls a function 
£ which extracts the most promising pair of sub-schemas ( prosub\j s , prosub2k 7 } 
associated with it. if - can be defined as follows: 

(S 1 ,S 2 ,x lj ,x 2k ,IPD) = 

U o<s</*(Si) £ (Si , S 2 , nbh(xu , S),nbh(x 2 k , 7), ( I PD , nbh(x 1 . , 8),nbh{x 2k , 7))) 

0<7<m(S'2) 

Here, the function /i receives an XML Schema and returns the number of 
its complex elements. The function ^ receives an Interschema Property Dictio- 
nary /PI? and two neighborhoods nbh{x 1. , 5 ) and nbh(x 2,,, 7); it returns the set 
IPDg 1 c I PD of interschema properties involving only pairs of x-components 
belonging to nbh(xi,,8) and nbh(x2 k , r i). 

The function £ receives two XML Schemas /Si and S2, two neighborhoods 
nbh{x\.,8) and nbh(x2 k , 7) and the set I PD as constructed by iz; in order to 
extract the most promising pair of sub-schemas (prosubij s , prosub2k~.) associated 
with nbh(x \, , S) and nbh(x 2 k , 7), ^ activates a function 9 for pruning nbh{x \, , < 5 ) 
and nbh(x2 k , 7) in such a way to eliminate the most dissimilar portions. £ can 
be formalized as follows: 

£ (Si , S 2 , nbh{x \ j , ( 5 ) , nbh(x 2k , 7) , IPD^) = 

(6> (nWi^ , ( 5 ), 7r(Si, IPDsj)) , 0 ( nbh(x 2k , 7), 7r(S 2 , IPD Sl ))) 

Here, the function 7r receives a schema S/ M h £ { 1 , 2 }, and the set I PD 
computed by 1/ and returns the complex elements belonging to Sh and involved 
in at least one property of IPDg-y. 

The function 9 receives a neighborhood nbh(xs,d), relative to a schema S, 
and the set I PDInvolvedOne of complex elements of S involved in at least 
one interschema property of IPDg 1 . It constructs a sub-schema prosubs d C 
nbh(xs,d) by removing from nbh(xs,d) each complex element xr, along with 
all its sub-elements and attributes, such that both the following conditions hold: 
(i) xr I PDInvolvedOne', (ii) for each complex element Xr, such that XR i £ 

nbh(xs,d) and reachable{xR,XR i ) = true, XR t £ I PDInvolvedOne. 

In other words a complex element xr is not inserted in prosubs d if both it 
and all complex elements in nbh(xs, d) reachable from it are not involved in any 
interschema property of IPDg 1 . Note that the two conditions above guarantee 
that if xr is removed then all x-components reachable from it are removed too. 
Indeed, if the two conditions above are valid for xr then they must be also valid 
for all x-components reachable from it. 

The next theorem states the worst case time complexity for computing the 
most promising pairs of sub-schemas. 
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Table 1. The Interschema Property Dictionary IPD relative to Si and S 2 



x-component of S i 


x-component of S 2 


interschema property typology 


university 


university 


synonymy 


professor 


researcher 


overlapping 


phd-student 


researcher 


overlapping 


paper 


article 


synonymy 


paper 


journal 


hyponymy 


paper 


conference 


hyponymy 



Theorem 2. Let Si and S 2 be two XML Schemas. Let IPD be the Interschema 
Property Dictionary relative to Si and S 2 ; let m be the maximum between the 
number of complex elements of Si and S 2 ; let n be the maximum between 
the number of x-components of Si and S 2 . The worst case time complexity for 
computing, by means of the function <P, the set SPS of the most promising pairs 
of sub-schemas associated with Si and S 2 is 0(m 6 x n). □ 

The next theorem states an upper bound to the number of promising pairs of 
sub-schemas returned by the function <P. 

Theorem 3. Let Si and S 2 be two XML Schemas; let IPD be the correspond- 
ing Interschema Property Dictionary; let m be the maximum between the num- 
ber of complex elements of Si and So. The maximum cardinality of SPS is 
0(m 4 ). □ 

As for these two theorems all considerations about the value of n that we have 
drawn after Theorem 1 are still valid. Moreover, since in an XML document the 
number of attributes and simple elements is generally much greater than the 
number of complex elements, the value of m is even smaller than that of n. 



A case example (cnt’d). Consider the XML Schemas Si and S 2 , relative 
to a University and illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. Consider the corresponding 
Intersclrema Property Dictionary shown in Table 1. 

In order to construct SPS, first the function <P is activated. For each tuple of 
IPD , <P calls the function P . In order to show the behaviour of P , we consider 
its application to the pair of complex elements (university [s 1 ], university\s 2 \) 2 ■ 
For each pair of significant neighborhoods nbh^university^s^, 8) and 
nbh(university\s 2 ],'y), P activates the function £. In order to illustrate the 
behaviour of £, we consider its application to nbh(;university[s{], 1) and 
nbh(university[s 2 ]i 2). nbh(university [^j, 1) has been shown in the previous sec- 
tion; nbh(university\s 2 \i 2) is as follows: 

1 As previously pointed out, we have chosen to construct IPD by applying the ap- 
proaches described in [4,5]; however, any other approach presented in the literature 
for deriving synonymies, hyponymies and overlappings among elements of different 
XML Schemas could be exploited. 

2 Here and in the following, whenever necessary, we use the notation xrgi for indicating 
the x-component x of an XML Schema S. 
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<?xml version="l .0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<xs : s chema xmlns :xs="http:// www . w3 . org/ 200 1 /XMLS chema " > 
l of attributes — > 

! name="identif ier" type="xs: ID"/> 

'"responsibles" type="xs : IDREFS"/> 

= " authors " type= " xs : IDREFS " /> 
'"chief" type="xs : IDREF"/> 

="people" type="xs:IDREF"/> 
'"projects" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 
="name" type="xs:string"/> 

'"type" type="xs:string"/> 

= " cultur al_ar ea " type= " xs : string " /> 
'"roles" type="xs:string"/> 
'"research" type="xs:string"/> 
'"title" type="xs:string"/> 
'"volume" type="xs : integer "/> 
'"year" type="xs:date"/> 

'"argument" type="xs:string"/> 
'"budget" type="xs:string"/> 
'"funds" type="xs:string"/> 
'"termination" type="xs:date"/> 
name="pages" type="xs: integer"/> 
name="booktitle" type="xs: string"/> 
name=" address" type="xs : string"/> 
name=" publisher" type="xs : string"/> 
name="locations" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="labs" type="xs:string"/> 
l of complex elements — > 

<xs: element name="article"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : choice> 

<xs: element ref =" journal "/> 

<xs: element ref="conference"/> 
</xs:choice> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 

<xs : element name= " resear cher " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref="name"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="type"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="cultural_area"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="roles"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="research"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 

<xs: element name="project"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" argument "/> 



<! — Decarati 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
< ! — Decarati 



<xs : attribute ref ""budget "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="funds"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="responsibles"/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" termination "/> 

</ xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs : element name= " j ournal " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="title"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="volume"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="year"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs: element name= " conference "> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="title"/> 

<xs : attribute r ef = " bookt it le " /> 

<xs : attribute ref ="address"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="year"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="publisher "/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs: element name=" department "> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute name= " ident ifier"/> 

<xs : attribute name= " chief "/> 

<xs : attribute name= "people "/> 

<xs : attribute name="projects"/> 

<xs : attribute name= " locat ions " /> 

<xs : attribute name="labs"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<! — Decaration of root — > 

<xs: element name="university"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : sequence> 

<xs: element ref ="article" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 
<xs: element ref="project" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 
<xs: element ref="researcher" maxOccurs=" unbounded" /> 
<xs:element ref=" department" maxOccurs=" unbounded "/> 
</xs : sequence> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

</xs : schema> 



Fig. 2. The XML Schema S 2 



nbh(university[s 2 ],2 ) = {university, article, project, researcher, department, 
journal, conference, identifier, argument, budget, funds, responsibles, termina- 
tion, name, type, culturaLarea, roles, research, chief, people, projects, locations, 
labs, authors, title, volume, pages, year, booktitle, address, publisher} 

For this pair of neighborhoods the set I PD returned by the function 
v is equal to I PD. £ activates 6 for pruning nbh^university^sn, 1) and 
nbh(university[s 2 ] , 2) in such a way to remove the most dissimilar portions. As an 
example, the complex element student [gp is pruned from nbhfuniversity^sn, 1) 
because: (i) student is not involved in any intersclrema property of 
IPDs-y', (ii) there does not exist any complex element XR t such that Xr. £ 
nbh{universityys p , 1), reachable{studentys 1 \, xr,) = true and xr, is involved in 
some interschema property of IPDs-y. 

The final promising pair of sub-schemas returned by £, when applied on 
nbhiuniversity^s^, 1) and nbh(universityys 2 ] , 2) , is illustrated in Figure 3. All 
the other promising pairs of sub-schemas can be determined analogously. 
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<?xml version="l .0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<xs : s chema xmlns :xs="http:// www . w3 . org/ 200 1 /XMLS chema " > 

<! — Decaration of attributes — > 

<xs :attribute name="identif ier" type="xs: ID"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" courses" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" papers" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" advisor" type="xs: IDREF"/> 

<xs: attribute name=" authors" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 

<xs: attribute name="cultural_area" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="name" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="thesis" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="research_interests" type="xs : string"/> 
<xs: attribute name="type" type="xs:string"/> 

<xs: attribute name="volumes" type="xs: integer "/> 

<xs: attribute name="pages" type="xs: integer "/> 

<xs: element name= " professor "> 

<xs : complexType> 



<xs : attribute ref= 

<xs : attribute ref = 

<xs : attribute ref= 

<xs : attribute ref= 

<xs : attribute ref= 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 

<xs: element name= " phd-student " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref ="identif : 



ident if ier " /> 
e"/> 

cultural_area " /> 
courses "/> 
papers "/> 



<xs : attribute ref ="advisor"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="thesis"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="research_interests"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="papers"/> 

</ xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs: element name="paper"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref ="identif ier"/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref="type"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="volumes"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<! — Decaration of root — > 

<xs: element name="university"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : sequence> 

<xs: element ref="professor" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 
<xs: element ref="phd-student" maxOccurs=" unbounded "/> 
<xs: element ref="paper" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 

</xs : sequence> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

</xs:schema> 



<xs : s chema xmlns : : 
<! — Decarati 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<xs : attribute 
<! — Decarati 



;= " http : // www . w3 . org/ 200 1/XMLS chema " > 
i of attributes — > 
iame="identif ier" type="xs: ID"/> 
iame=" authors" type="xs: IDREFS"/> 
iame="name" type="xs:string"/> 
iame="type" type="xs:string"/> 
iame="cultural_area" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="roles" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="research" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="title" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="volume" type="xs: integer"/> 
iame="year" type="xs:date"/> 
iame="pages" type="xs : integer "/> 
iame="booktitle" type="xs : string"/> 
iame=" address" type="xs : string"/> 
iame="publisher " type="xs : string"/> 
l of complex elements — > 

<xs: element name="article"> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : choice> 

<xs : element r ef = " j ournal "/> 

<xs : element r ef = " conf erence " /> 
</xs:choice> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 

<xs: element name= " researcher "> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" ident if ier" /> 

<xs : attribute ref="name"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="type"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="cultural_area"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="roles"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="research"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs :element> 



<xs : element name= " j ournal " > 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" ident if ier" /> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="title"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="volume"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="year"/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

<xs: element name= "conf erence "> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : attribute ref =" identifier "/> 

<xs : attribute ref =" authors "/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="title"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="booktitle"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="address"/> 

<xs : attribute ref="year"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="pages"/> 

<xs : attribute ref ="publisher "/> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

< ! — Deceiration of root — > 

<xs: element name=" university "> 

<xs : complexType> 

<xs : sequence> 

<xs: element ref="article" maxOccurs="unbounded"/> 
<xs: element ref="researcher" max0ccurs=" unbounded" /> 
</xs : sequence> 

</xs : complexType> 

</xs:element> 

</xs:schema> 



Fig. 3. The promising pair of sub-schemas relative to nbhluniversityys^D) an d 

nbh(universityys 2 ]i 2) 

3.2 Derivation of Sub-schema Similarities 

Our technique for deriving sub-schema similarities between two XML Schemas 
Si and S2 receives the set SPS of the most promising pairs of sub-schemas and 
the Interschema Property Dictionary I PD relative to Si and S2 and selects the 
most similar pairs of sub-schemas. 

Actually, two levels of sub-schema similarities can be defined, depending on 
the typology and the strength of the similarities existing among x-components 
belonging to the sub-schemas into examination. Strong subschema similarities 
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are directly derived by taking into account only synonymies. Weak subschema 
similarities cannot be derived with the only support of synonymies but need the 
contribution of hyponymies and overlappings. 

More specifically, the two sets of pairs of similar sub-schemas can be defined 
as: 

SSS strong = P strong^ PS , IPD) SSS weak = Pweak {SPS, I PD ) 

Here, the function p strong derives the strong sub-schema similarities whereas 
the function p weak extracts the weak ones. 

Pstrong operates by computing the objective function associated with a max- 
imum weight matching defined on a suitable bipartite graph. More specifi- 
cally, let {prosubij g ,prosub2 k ) £ SPS be a promising pair of sub-schemas; 
let BGs-y = ( NSet , ESet) be the bipartite graph associated with prosub\j s and 
prosub2k y ■ NSet = PSet U QSet is the set of nodes of BGs-y', there is a node 
in PSet (resp., QSet) for each complex element of prosub\j s (resp., prosub2 kl )- 
ESet is the set of edges of BGg^-, in ESet there exists an edge ( p , q ) between two 
nodes p £ PSet and q € QSet if and only if, in IPD , there exists a synonymy 
between the element corresponding to p and the element corresponding to q. 

The maximum weight matching on BGg-y is the set ESet* C ESet such 
that, for each node x £ PSet U QSet, there exists at most one edge of ESet* 
incident onto x and \ESet*\ is maximum (the interested reader is referred to 
[ 11 ] for details about the maximum weight matching). The objective function 
we associate with the maximum weight matching is Xbg — \ps^\^\QSet\ • Here 
| ESet* | represents the number of matches relative to BGg 1 , as well as the number 
of synonymies involving prosubij 6 and prosub2k~,- 2 \ESet*\ indicates the number 
of matching nodes in BGs-y, as well as the number of similar complex elements 
present in prosubij s and prosub2 k y ■ |PSei| + \QSet\ denotes the total number 
of nodes in BGg-y as well as the total number of complex elements relative to 
prosub\j 5 and prosub2 k y ■ Finally, xbg represents the share of matching nodes 
in BGgry as well as the share of similar complex elements present in prosub\j 5 
and prosub2 k y ■ 

We assume that prosubij s and prosub2 kl are similar if xbg > \- Such an 
assumption derives from the consideration that two sets of objects can be con- 
sidered similar if the number of similar elements is greater than the number of 
the dissimilar ones or, in other words, if the number of similar elements is greater 
than half of the total number of elements. 

Theorem 4 . Let Si and S2 be two XML Schemas; let IPD be the correspond- 
ing Interschema Property Dictionary; let m be the maximum between the num- 
ber of complex elements of Si and S2. The worst case time complexity for com- 
puting SSS strong is 0 (m 7 ). □ 

With regard to this result, the same reasoning about the extremely small number 
of complex elements in an XML Schema, that we have introduced after Theorems 
2 and 3 , is still valid. 

pweak receives SPS and IPD and returns weak sub-schema similarities. We 
call them “weak” because, differently from p strong, which takes only synonymies 
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into account, p wea k considers also overlappings and hyponymies, that are weaker 
properties than synonymies, for representing concept similarities. 

When we introduce hyponymies and overlappings in the computation of sub- 
schema similarities we must consider that, often, more than one element of a 
schema is lryponymous or overlapping with an element of the other schema. 

As an example, consider the element house of one XML Schema, having 
four attributes, namely bedroom , bathroom, kitchen and garden. Consider, 
also, a second XML Schema having the element first floor, characterized by 
the attributes garden, kitchen and lounge, and the element secondfloor , char- 
acterized by the attributes bedroom, bathroom and garret. Both firstfloor 
and secondfloor are overlapping with house because they share some of its at- 
tributes, and the information content of house is distributed over firstfloor and 
secondfloor. Clearly, in this case, it would be wrong to select just one of these 
overlapping properties to characterize the relationship among house, firstfloor 
and secondfloor and, consequently, to represent the similarity between the cor- 
responding sub-schemas. A consequence of this reasoning is that, in order to 
derive weak sub-schema similarities, it is not possible to apply maximum weight 
matching techniques; indeed, they would associate an element of a schema with 
at most one element of the other schema. 

Pweak works as follows. Let {prosub\j s , prosub^k.. ) £ SPS be a promising 
pair of sub-schemas; let BG' Sj = (NSet' , ESet') be a bipartite graph associated 
with prosub\j s and prosub2k~- Here, NSet' = PSet' U QSet' is the set of nodes 
of BG' S ; there is a node in PSet 1 (resp., QSet') for each complex element of 
prosub\j 5 (resp., prosub2k y )• ESet' is the set of edges of BG' 5l \ in ESet' there 
exists an edge {p, q ) between two nodes p £ PSet' and q £ QSet' if and only if, 
in I PD, a synonymy, an hyponymy or an overlapping holds between the element 
corresponding to p and the element corresponding to q. 

Let 77 p = {p £ PSet 1 such that at least one edge of BG' Sl is incident onto it} 
and g q = {q £ QSet' such that at least one edge of BG' 5l is incident onto it} 
be the set of nodes of PSet' and QSet' involved in at least one interschema 
property; we assume that prosub\j 5 and prosub2k y are weakly similar if x'bg = 

IPS^q+loSet'l > \ ■ Such an assumption indicates that two sub-schemas are 
weakly similar if at least half of their elements are someway related by an inter- 
schema property. The justification underlying such an assumption is analogous 
to that we have seen for strong similarities. 

Theorem 5. Let Si and S2 be two XML Schemas; let I PD be the correspond- 
ing Interschema Property Dictionary; let m be the maximum between the num- 
ber of complex elements of Si and S 2 . The worst case time complexity for com- 
puting SSS wea k is 0(m 6 ). □ 



A case example (cnt’d). Let us consider the XML Schemas illustrated in 
Figures 1 and 2. In Section 3.1 we have shown how the corresponding set SPS 
of promising pairs of sub-schemas can be derived. In this section we show how 
the sets SSS s trong and SSS wea k can be constructed. In particular, due to space 
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constraints, we shall concentrate our attention on the promising pair of sub- 
schemas illustrated in Figure 3. 

For this pair, the objective function xbg computed on it is equal to | < 
as a consequence, we can conclude that the promising pair of sub-schemas into 
consideration is not strongly similar. The value of x'bG’ computed by p wea k 
when applied on the same pair of sub-schemas, is equal to | > |, which allows 
us to conclude that a weak similarity holds between the two sub-schemas into 
consideration. 

4 Experimental Results 

The approach proposed in this paper has been implemented in a prototype. In 
order to evaluate its performances, we have carried out various tests on several 
XML Schemas. 

In our evaluation campaign we applied the following methodology: (i) a set 
of test schemas has been selected; (ii) a group of experts has been asked to 
identify the sub-schema similarities holding for the involved schemas; (Hi) sub- 
schema similarities relative to the same schemas have been detected by applying 
the approach to evaluate; (iv) the similarities provided by the experts and those 
returned by the approach to test have been compared to compute two widely 
accepted measures, namely Precision and Recall [7]. Precision specifies the share 
of correct properties detected by the system among those it derived. Recall in- 
dicates the share of correct properties detected by the system among those the 
experts provided. Both Precision and Recall fall within the interval [0, 1]. In the 
ideal case they are both equal to 1; as a consequence, it is possible to state that 
the greater Precision (resp., Recall) is, the better the system under evaluation 
works. 

In our experimental tests we have exploited a set of XML Schemas rela- 
tive to various application contexts. More specifically, a first group of Schemas 
concerned the management of projects financed by European Union; a second 
group was relative to land and urban property registers; finally, a third group 
handled financial information. All these Schemas can be found at the address 
http://www.mat.unical.it/terracina/coopis2004/tests.html. Such a va- 
riety of Schemas, derived from disparate application contexts, is justified by our 
desire to test the behaviour of our approach in many application environments. 
We have considered 10 XML Schemas; their size, i.e., the number of their ele- 
ments and attributes, ranged from 16 to 75; the average size was 40; this number 
of schemas and these sizes are quite close to those generally exploited in the lit- 
erature for evaluating interschema property extraction approaches (see [7] for 
details about this). 

Average values of Precision and Recall obtained in our experiments are 0.90 
and 0.82, resp. In our opinion, the value of Precision is very satisfactory; the 
smaller value of Recall is justified by considering that: (i) the possible number 
of sub-schema similarities is exponential against the number of x-components of 
the corresponding schemas; (ii) we have used a heuristics for selecting the most 
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Table 2. Variation of Precision and Recall w.r.t. possible errors in the IPD 



Case 


Precision 


Recall 


Case 


Precision 


Recall 


No errors 


0.90 


0.82 


(d) 


0.84 


0.83 


(a) 


0.92 


0.71 


(e) 


0.76 


0.83 


(b) 


0.93 


0.68 


(0 


0.69 


0.85 


(c) 


0.93 


0.61 









promising pairs of sub-schemas for guaranteeing a polynomial complexity to our 
approach. 

A second experiment has been carried out for testing the effects of errors and 
inaccuracies in the IPD received in input by our approach. In this experiment we 
have asked an expert to validate the IPD returned by the approaches described 
in [4,5] in such a way to remove any possible error. After this, we have performed 
some variations on the correct IPD and, for each of them, we have computed 
Precision and Recall of our system. Variations we have carried out on IPD are: 
(a) 10% of correct properties have been filtered out; (b) 20% of correct properties 
have been filtered out; (c) 30% of correct properties have been filtered out; (d) 
10% of wrong properties have been added; (e) 20% of wrong properties have 
been added; (f) 30% of wrong properties have been added. 

Table 2 presents the values of Precision and Recall we have obtained in all 
these tests. These results show that our system is quite robust w.r.t. errors 
and inaccuracies in IPD. A further, interesting, quite intuitive, conclusion that 
can be drawn from these experiments is that the lack of correct interschema 
properties in IPD causes a decrease of Recall and a slight increase of Precision. 
Vice versa, if wrong interschema properties are inserted in IPD , we can notice 
a slight increase of Recall and a decrease of Precision. 

5 Related Work 

In the literature the extraction of sub-schema similarities received less attention 
than the derivation of other, more common, interschema properties, such as 
synonymies, homonymies and lryponymies. In this section we examine some of 
the sub-schema similarity derivation approaches and highlight their similarities 
and differences w.r.t. our own. Preliminarly, we point out that our approach is 
specialized for XML information sources whereas, to the best of our knowledge, 
the related approaches proposed in the literature are either specific for databases 
or operate on generic data sources. 

In [15], the authors propose SKAT that exploits a set of first-order logic 
rules to determine the semantic relationships existing between two ontolo- 
gies/schemas. There are important differences between SKAT and our approach. 
First, SKAT is logic-based whereas our approach is graph-based. Moreover, 
SKAT initially requires the human expert to provide some basic matching and 
mismatching relationships relative to the schemas into consideration. On the con- 
trary, our approach initially requires the presence of an Interschema Property 
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Dictionary to be constructed by applying any approach for deriving synonymies, 
hyponymies and overlappings previously proposed in the literature. As for simi- 
larities between the two approaches, we point out that both of them require the 
human expert to validate obtained results. 

[14] proposes Similarity Flooding ( SF ), a technique for carrying out schema 
matching activities. SF operates on a large variety of data sources. First it 
converts input schemas into labelled graphs; then, it uses a fixpoint computa- 
tion to determine semantic matchings between the nodes of the graphs. These 
matchings are refined by means of specific software modules called filters. Both 
SF and our approach are graph-based; moreover, in both of them structural 
information associated with input schemas plays quite an important role. As 
for differences between them, our approach is based on an Interschema Property 
Dictionary received in input whereas SF initially requires a lexical similarity dic- 
tionary. Finally, in SF, human experts must check the generated matchings at 
each iteration of the fixpoint computation whereas, in our approach, the human 
validation is required only at the end. 

In [13] Cupid, a system for deriving interschema properties among hetero- 
geneous information sources, is presented. Cupid takes an external thesaurus in 
input; its approach consists of two phases, named linguistic and structural Our 
approach and Cupid share some similarities; indeed, both of them (i) require 
an initial dictionary; (ii) exploit structural information about the input schemas 
and (Hi) are graph-based. As for differences between them, we observe that Cu- 
pid exploits sophisticated techniques taking into account various characteristics 
of involved schemas; as a consequence, it is an excellent choice when the pre- 
cision of results is compulsory and the involved schemas are not numerous. On 
the contrary, our approach is less sophisticated, does not exploit thresholds and 
weights (that, conversely, play an important role in Cupid) and, consequently, 
does not need a tuning phase. As a consequence, it is particularly suited when 
the involved sources are numerous and large, that is a typical situation in Web 
scenarios. 

In [6] the authors propose the iMAP prototype. iMAP operates in two phases: 
the first one exploits Artificial Intelligence techniques, like Bayesian Network or 
beam search , to generate a set of rough matchings; the second one uses auxiliary 
information (like domain constraints, graph matchings, etc.) for refining these 
matchings. Interesting properties of iMAP are its modularity and its extensibility, 
since new matching algorithms might be easily included in it; however, since it 
exploits Artificial Intelligence techniques, it needs quite a long training phase 
and this negatively influences its scalability. 

In [12] the system Semlnt, exploiting machine learning techniques to identify 
semantic matchings between the attributes of two relational schemas, is pre- 
sented. Some similarities can be recognized between our approach and Semlnt; 
indeed, both of them (i) require human intervention only for validating obtained 
results; (ii) have been conceived and optimized for operating on a specific data 
model. As for differences between them, we have that: (i) Semlnt takes into 
account both intensional and extensional information whereas our approach ex- 
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ploits only the intensional one; (ii) Semlnt exploits machine learning techniques; 
as a consequence it might achieve very satisfactory results but it might exhibit 
substantial performance problems for large schemas; (in) Semlnt operates on 
relational databases whereas our approach works on XML Schemas. 

In [8] the authors propose COMA (Combining MAtclr). It provides an ex- 
tensible library of different schema matching algorithms and allows the users to 
specify a matching strategy , stating the algorithms to exploit and the way to 
combine their results. As a consequence, COMA appears a complex software in- 
frastructure rather than a specific matching algorithm; hence, it might combine 
the various algorithms discussed in this section to obtain more sophisticated 
results. 

6 Conclusions 

In this paper we have presented a semi-automatic approach for deriving sub- 
schema similarities between XML Schemas; we have shown that our approach is 
specialized for XML sources, is almost automatic, semantic and “light”. It con- 
sists of two steps: the first one selects a set of promising pairs of sub-schemas, 
whereas the second one computes sub-schema similarities. We have pointed out 
that our approach is part of a more general framework that allows a unified 
derivation of similarities and dissimilarities among concepts and groups of con- 
cepts represented in heterogeneous XML Schemas. We have also presented the 
experimental results obtained by applying our approach on some, quite varie- 
gate, XML Schemas. Finally, we have examined various other related approaches 
previously proposed in the literature and we have compared them with ours by 
pointing out similarities and differences. 

Presently we are working for the development of an XML Schema integra- 
tion approach taking sub-schema similarities into account. In the future, we plan 
to study the possibility to make our sub-schema similarity derivation technique 
more refined by taking into account the “context” of the involved sub-schemas 
when computing their similarity; in addition, we plan to develop techniques ex- 
ploiting sub-schema similarities in the other application contexts we have men- 
tioned in the Introduction. Finally, we argue that several other terminological 
and structural properties already studied for single concepts, such as lryponymies 
and overlappings, could be extended to sub-schemas. In the future, we plan to 
verify if this intuition is really feasible and, in the affirmative case, to define 
corresponding techniques. 
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Abstract. Querying and integrating sources of structured data from the Web in 
most cases requires similarity-based concepts to deal with data level conflicts. 
This is due to the often erroneous and imprecise nature of the data and diverging 
conventions for their representation. On the other hand, Web databases offer only 
limited interfaces and almost no support for similarity queries. The approach pre- 
sented in this paper maps string similarity predicates to standard predicates like 
substring and keyword search as offered by many of the mentioned systems. To 
minimize the local processing costs and the required network traffic, the map- 
ping uses materialized information on the selectivity of string samples such as 
g-samples, substrings, and keywords. Based on the predicate mapping similar- 
ity selections and joins are described and the quality and required effort of the 
operations is evaluated experimentally. 



1 Introduction 

The growing amount of information publicly or locally available from a growing number 
of databases and other informations systems in networks raises the need for an integrated 
or mediated access to this information. Among the many problems to be solved is the 
resolution of data level conflicts in weakly related or overlapping data sets from different 
sources. Similarity-based operations became one way to address this problem in data 
integration scenarios. Unfortunately, the support for such operations in current data 
management solutions is rather limited. And worse, interfaces provided over the Web 
are even more limited and almost always do not allow any similarity-based lookup of 
information. The principal idea of the presented approach is to provide a pre-selection 
for string similarity operations by using string containment operations as provided by 
most information systems. Regarding the pre-selection this approach is similar to those 
by Gravano et al. introduced in [5]. Contrary to their pre-selection strategy, the one 
presented here is not only applicable in a scenario were integrated data sets or data 
sets in general are materialized in one database, but allows re-writing string similarity 
queries for the virtual integration of autonomous sources. This way, it is applicable in 
Web integration scenarios. 
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The proposed pre-selection is based on the edit or Levenshtein distance, which ex- 
presses the dissimilarity of two strings by the minimal number k of operations necessary 
to transform a string to a comparison string. A basic observation described by Navarro 
et al. in [15] is, that if we pick any k + 1 non-overlapping substrings of one string, at 
least one of them must be fully contained in the comparison string. This corresponds 
to Count Filtering as introduced by Gravano, where the number of common r/- grams 
(substrings of fixed length q ) in two strings is used as a criterion. 

The problem is, we can not use additional filtering techniques like described in [5] to 
further refine the pre-selection, because we can not access the necessary information in a 
non-materialized scenario. And, if we choose inappropriate substrings, the candidate sets 
can be huge. In this case, the question is: which substrings are appropriate? Obviously, 
we can minimize the size of the intermediate result by finding the /,: + 1 non-overlapping 
substrings having the best selectivity when combined in one disjunctive query. Then, 
processing a string similarity predicate requires the following steps: 

1 . Transform the similarity predicate to an optimal disjunctive substring pre-selection 
query considering selectivity information 

2. Process the pre-selection using standard functionality of the information system 
yielding a candidate set 

3. Process the actual similarity predicate within a mediator or implemented as a user 
defined function in standard DBMS 

While this sketches only a simple selection, we will describe later on, how for instance 
similarity joins over diverse sources can be executed. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. After giving an overview of 
related work in Section 2 we will describe the mapping of string similarity predicates 
in Section 3. Based on the described mapping we outline how similarity selections and 
joins can be performed in an integration scenario in Section 4. Section 5 describes neces- 
sary data structures and algorithms for maintaining information on substring selectivity 
required for the predicate mapping. Finally, we present experimental results in Section 6 
and conclude with a short summary and outlook in Section 7. 

2 Related Work 

The roots of this research stem from similarity operations in Information Retrieval and 
probabilistic data processing. Spatial and similarity joins were first addressed for ma- 
terialized scenarios and data values that either represented points in a mutidimensional 
metric space or could be mapped to such a space. A recent overview is given by Koudas 
and Sevcik in [12], Though searching and performing more complex operations in mul- 
tidimensional spaces is well researched, string data would have to be mapped to such a 
space of fixed dimensionality to apply the previously mentioned approaches. This can 
be done using for instance FastMap introduced by Faloutsos and Lin in [3], which is 
based on metric multidimensional scaling, and was actually used for this purpose by Jin 
et al. as described in [ 10]. Nevertheless, this approach requires a fully materialized data 
set, the full domain of string values to define the mapping, and according interfaces to 
perform a similarity search based on a vector representation of a string. Based on Fuhr’s 
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probabibilistic datalog ([4]) in [2] Cohen described a related approach for performing 
joins based on textual similarity, contrary to shorter strings used here. For this purpose 
he applied document vector representations as known from Information Retrieval. Our 
approach is based on the edit or Levenshtein distance for string values. A short overview 
of similarity measures in general is included in [18] by Santini and Jain, while Navarro 
gives an overview of approximate string matching in [ 14], Based on distance and similar- 
ity measures for string values according similarity operations were introduced in recent 
research, such as the previously mentioned approach by Jin et al. in [10]. In [5] and [6] 
Gravano et al. present and refine an approach to perform joins based on similarity of 
string attributes through efficient pre-selections of materialized g-grams. Schallehn and 
Sattler in [19] use temporarily created Tries for similarity operations based on string 
similarity research by Shang and Merret ([20]). Nevertheless, all these approaches are 
only applicable if the data sets to be joined are locally materialized or the source systems 
do not have to process the similarity predicates. 

In addition to the previously mentioned research, the approach presented here builds 
on [15] by Navarro and Baeza- Yates. They use q - gram indexes for approximate searches 
within texts and (-/-samples chosen by their selectivity for querying in an information 
retrieval context. An overview of indexing techniques for approximate string matching 
is given for instance in [16]. Possible index structures are suffix trees, suffix arrays as 
well as q - gram and g-sample indexes. 

The count-suffix tree was proposed by Krishnan et al. [13] and refined by Jagadish 
et al. in [9]. Especially, the pruned version of a count-suffix tree is useful for substring 
selectivity estimation with tight space requirements. Pruned g-gram tables are very sim- 
ilar to end-biased histograms [7]. The highest frequency information are maintained and 
all lower frequencies are put into one bucket and estimated with one frequency. Because 
a g-gram index contains only strings with a fixed length q the problem that shorter and 
longer strings are estimated with the same selectivity does not occur. In our approach 
count-tries are used for storing information about g-grams of varying lengths q. These 
tries can be seen as count-suffix trees as described in [ 13,9], which contain only prefixes 
of the suffix of a supported lengths, i.e. the number of levels is pruned. Query-based 
sampling [1,8] is a method to obtain source descriptions from text-databases, i.e. to- 
kens and their corresponding frequency information. Based on this idea we adapted the 
general approach to g-grams and substring queries. 

Other work related to our approach deals with the implementation of data integration 
operators (mainly joins) in the presence of sources with limited query capabilities. The 
specification of query capabilities is addressed e.g. in [21], where the set of queries 
accepted by a source (or wrapper) is described using Datalog variants and is used for a 
capbilities-based rewriting. For the implementation of join operations on sources with 
limited capabilities the bind join was introduced in [ 17], where tuples from the results 
of one relation are used to fetch the corresponding tuples from the second relation even 
if this source does not support a full table scan. 
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3 Mapping Similarity Predicates 

We consider a predicate like edist(x , y) < k as part of a join condition, where x 
and y represent attribute names, or of a selection criterion, where one may represent 
a literal search string. We use the classic definition of the edit distance, which in- 
cludes only insertion, deletion, and replacement. In this case, for a threshold k the 
number of required non-overlapping substrings is n = k + 1, because all of the above 
mentioned operations can only modify one substring each. A common derivative in 
addition allows transpositions of characters and increases the number of sub-strings 
to be considered to n = 2k + 1, because every transposition can modify two sub- 
strings. Considering what kind of substring is most suitable, let us assume a predicate 
edist(' Vincent van Gogh' , string Attribute) < 1. Assuming we have selectivity in- 
formation sel(a) about any substring a = s[i,j], 0 < i < j < length(s) of s £ £* over 
an alphabet £ available as discussed later in Section 5, we may choose the following 
substrings for pre-selection predicates: 

- Arbitrary Substrings: ’Vincent van’ V ’ Gogh’ 

- Fixed length substrings ((/-samples): ’Vine’ V ’Gogh’ (here q = 4) 

- Tokens: ’Vincent’ V ’Gogh’ 

All three obviously must yield a candidate set including the correct result, but they differ 
largely regarding their selectivity. Intuitively, longer strings have a better selectivity, 
because every additional character refines the query. This consideration would render 
the transformation to ("/-samples as the least effective one. On the other hand, there is 
an overhead for managing and using selectivity information. Storing such information 
for arbitrary strings requires complex data structures to be efficient and considerable 
memory resources. In general, choosing a suitable substring paradigm implies a trade- 
off between several aspects. 

Selectivity: as mentioned above, the selectivity of longer substrings is always better than 
or, in the unlikely worst case, equal to a shorter substring, sel(s[i,j ]) > sel(s[k, /]) , 0 < 
k<i<j<l< length(s). Choosing a small q as for instance 3 or 4 will likely return 
more intermediate results and this way introduce a high overhead for transfer and local 
processing. 

Maintenance: independently of what data structure we use for maintaining selectivity 
information, the required data volume grows dramatically with the (possible) length 
of the substrings due to a combinatoric effect for each additional position. Hence, a 
greater q increases the necessary overhead for global processing and the global resource 
consumption. 

Applicability: we run into problems if a comparison string is not long enough to derive 
the necessary number of substrings such as tokens or (/-samples. For instance, if the 
allowed edit distance is k = 3 and q = 5 a disjunctive pre-selection must contain 
n = k + 1 = 4 (/-samples of length 5, i.e. the minimal required length of the mapped 
search string is l m in — n * q = 20. Obviously, it is not possible to derive the necessary 
5-samples from the string ’Vincent van Gogh’. 

Source capabilities: we consider two kinds of sources regarding the query capabilities, 
those allowing substring and those allowing keyword searches. For the latter, only tokens 
are suitable for composing pre-selection queries. 
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3.1 Substring Decomposition 

The optimal solution to the addressed problem regarding selectivity performs the map- 
ping map substring in terms of a complete decomposition of the search string s into 
n = k + 1 non-overlapping substrings. The decomposition consists of positions 
pos[0] . . .pos[n\ with pos[0] = 0 and pos[n ] = length(s) such that the concatenation 
s = s[pos[0],pos[l] — l]s[pos[l],pos[2] — 1] . . . s[pos[n — 1 },pos[n] — 1] of the sub- 
strings is equal to the search string. An optimal decomposition would yield the minimal 
selectivity 1 — II™_Z q(1 — sel(s\pos[i\,pos[i + 1] — 1])). Here we assume independence 
between the selected query strings. 



Input string: 
Selectivity matrix: 



Optimal result: 



Vincent. 




v i n c e n 

t v a n 

g o g h 



v a n g o g h 




sel(0,5)=2.1 E-8 
sel(6,10)=5.7E-9 
sel(11,15)=7. IE-10 



Fig. 1. Finding selective substrings for k = 2, hence n = k + 1 = 3 



The algorithm sketched in Figure 1 uses a lower triangular matrix A where a,;,- 
represents the selectivity of substring s[z, j\, hence, 0 < i < j < length(s). If a count 
suffix trie is used for storing selectivity information, as shown in Section 5, this matrix 
can be generated from length(s) path traversals in the trie. An exhaustive search is quite 
expensive for long strings, but it can be tuned by skipping high selectivities in the upper 
region of the triangular matrix. Furthermore, starting with a decomposition of equal 
length substrings and stepwise adjusting this decomposition by moving adjacent cut 
positions represents a greedy approach yielding sufficient results regarding the selectivity 
quickly. The disadvantage here is that we need selectivity information on the variable 
length substrings s [pos [z] , pos [i + 1] — 1] . Possible solutions and problems for the storage 
and retrieval of this information is outlined in Section 5, but obviously it requires much 
more resources than managing the same information for (/-samples as introduced in the 
following. 



3.2 q-Samples 

The main advantage of using (-/-samples, i.e. non-overlapping (/-grams of fixed length 
q, for a mapping map_qgrcim of an edit distance predicate to a disjunctive source query 
results from the straightforward maintenance of according selectivity information, as 
shown later on in Section 5. 
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Input string: v i n c e n t v a n g o g h 

qgram selectivity: | i i ::::: I 

Algorithm start I 1 I 1 I 1 

Try combinations . *" 

Optimal result: 1 1 1 1 1 1 

v i n t v o g h 

seirt)]=1 .3E-6 seir61=3.2E-5 seiri31=5.5E-8 

Fig. 2. Finding selective 3-samples for k = 2, hence n = k + 1 = 3 



To find the best possible combination of n (/-samples from a single string s with 
length(s) > n * q an algorithm basically works as shown in Figure 2. In a first step se- 
lectivity information for all contained g-grams is retrieved from data structures described 
in Section 5 and represented in an array sel[i] = sel(s[i, i + g]), 0 < i < length(s) — g. 
As shown later on, this can be accomplished in 0(length(s)) time. Among the num- 
ber of all possible combinations we have to find the positions pos[i \ , 0 < i < n with 
Vj, k : 0 < j < k < n/\pos[k] — pos[j] > q that optimizes the selectivity of the disjunc- 
tive source query, i.e. yields the minimal overall selectivity 1 — /7.[Tj (1—sel [pos [i] ] ) . This 
selectivity estimation can further be used to decide, if the pre-selection actually should 
be performed on the data source. If the selectivity exceeds some selectivity threshold and 
can not be performed efficiently, i.e. it yields too many intermediate results, the query 
can be rejected. As the number of possible combinations is II™ =1 (length(s) — (n * q)) 
an exhaustive search can become very expensive, especially if the mapping has to be 
applied during a bind-join on a great number of long strings as shown in Section 4. Alter- 
natively, a greedy algorithm with 0(length(s )) was implemented yielding sufficiently 
selective combinations, in most cases equal to the result of the exhaustive search. 

The selectivity of the resulting pre-selection 



*T\/r= l substring (s[pos[i\ ;pos[i\+q] ,string Attribute) 



can further be improved by not only considering the retrieved g-samples at pos[i \ , but 
also the bounding substring, resulting in a complete decomposition of s. In the given 
example this may be ’vincen’ and ’t_van_g’ and ’ogh’, which can easily be derived. 
Though we can not estimate the selectivity of this query based on the given information, 
unless we move to the approach presented in the previous subsection, it must be better 
or at least equal to our estimation made based on g-gram selectivity. Another refinement 
of the presented approach would be to dynamically determine q based on the string 
length and the number of required g-samples, e.g. q := [length(s) /n\ . This would 
solve the problem of applicability for shorter strings mentioned above, and improve the 
selectivity of the pre-selection for longer strings. The disadvantage is that we would 
need selectivity information for various length g-grams. Finally, if q is fixed and the 
applicability condition length(s) > n* q does not hold, we may decide to nevertheless 
send a disjunctive query to the source, containing m = |_ length(s)/q\ < n substrings. 
Though this may not yield all results to the query, it still yields the subset containing 
k — (n — to) differences in the string representations. Of course, the source query should 
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only be executed, if the estimated selectivity 1 — — sel[pos[i]\) is below a 

threshold granting efficient processing and transfer of the pre-selection. 

3.3 Tokens 

Considering only substrings of a fixed or variable length would neglect the query ca- 
pabilities of a great number of sources providing keyword search instead of substring 
search. To support such interfaces we can apply a mapping map token to choose a set of 
tokens T = {t} derived from our search string s using common delimiters like spaces, 
commas, etc. Managing and retrieving selectivity information for keywords can be based 
on standard approaches from information retrieval like the TF * IDF norm. Therefore, 
it is quite straightforward as outlined in Section 5. Finding an optimal combination is 
also easier than with (-/-samples or substrings. The disadvantages of the approach are 
the in general worse selectivity of keywords compared to the other approaches, a rel- 
atively big space overhead for managing selectivity information compared to (/-grams, 
and problems with the applicability. The latter results from the fact that k + 1 tokens 
have to be derived, which often may not be possible, e.g. it is impossible to derive a 
pre-selection for a query like 



t^edist(' Ernest H emingway' , author N ame) <2 

because the threshold k - 2 implies the need of n = 3 tokens, which are not available. 
The selectivity problems occur because we can not take advantage of longer substrings, 
we can not take advantage of token- spanning substrings, and a probability growing with 
n of having one or more relatively un-selective keywords in our pre-selection. 

4 Similarity-Based Operations 

The selectivity-based mapping of similarity predicates can be used for rewriting and 
executing similarity queries on Web sources. In this way we can support approximate 
string matching in global queries even if the source systems support only primitive 
predicates such as substringfa, b j, e.g. in form of SQL’s “a like ’ 7«b 0 /, 1 ” predicate or 
keywordfa, b) representing an IR-like keyword containment of phrase b in string a. In 
the following we use a generalized form containsfa, b) that has to be replaced by the 
specific predicate supported by the source system. With regard to approximate string 
matching in Web queries we focus on two operations: the similarity selection returning 
tuples satisfying a string similarity condition, the similarity join combining tuples from 
two relations based on an approximate matching criterion. In the following we describe 
strategies for implementing these operators using selectivity-based mapping. 

4.1 Similarity-Based Selections 

Intuitively, a similarity selection dsm(s,attr)f{R) is an operation returning all tuples 
satisfying a similarity condition SIM{ s, attr) where attr € R with a similarity value 
greater or equal than a given threshold: 

&siM(s,attr) r (R) = {t | t € r(R) A SIM (s,t. attr) > threshold } 
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A particular valiant of such a similarity predicate considered here is the edit distance: 

&edist(s,attr)<kr(R) = {t \ t € r(R) A edist(s,t.attr) < k} 

Without loss of generality we focus on simple predicates only. Complex predicates, e.g. 
connected by V or A can be handled by applying the following steps to each atomic 
predicate and taking into account query capabilities of the sources. However, query 
capability issues are addressed in other works (see Sect. 2). Furthermore, we assume 
that source systems do not support such predicates but only the primitive predicate 
contains(a, b) introduced above. Now, the problem is to rewrite a query containing asm 
in the following form: 



d sim — > dsm{o presim {r(R))) 

where a presim is pushed to the source system and asm is performed in the mediator. 

Assuming SIM is an atomic predicate of the form edist(s, attr) < k the selection con- 
dition PRESIM can be derived using the mapping functions map qgram, map substring, 
map Joken from Section 3 which we consider in the generalized form map. This map- 
ping function returns a set {q} of g-samples, substrings, or keywords according to the 
mappings described in Section 3. The disjunctive query represented by this set in general 
contains k + 1 strings, unless the length of s does not allow to retrieve this number of 
substrings. In this case, the next possible smaller set is returned, representing a query 
returning a partial result as described before. In any case, the estimated selectivity of the 
represented query must be better than a given selectivity threshold. 

Based on this we can derive the expression PRESIM from the similarity predicate 
as follows: 



PRESIM := \J contains(q, attr) 

Vq£map(s) 

In case of using the edit distance as similarity predicate we can further optimize the query 
expression by applying length filtering. This means, we can omit the expensive computa- 
tion of the edit distance between two strings si and s 2 if | length(si) — length^) | > k 
for a given maximum distance values k. This holds, because in this case the edit distance 
value is already > k. Thus, the final query expression is 

®edist{s,attr)<k (^1 length(s) — length (a//;-) |<fc PRESIM (f(R))) 

where the placement of the length filtering selection depends on the query capabilities 
of the source, A second optimization rule deals with complex disjunctively connected 
similarity conditions of the form SIM(si,attr) V SIM(s 2 ,attr). In this case the pre- 
selection condition can be simplified to 

\J contains(qi,attr) V \J contains ( 52 , attr) 

Vqi £map(si ) V<j2 Gmapis?) 

A general problem that can occur in this context are query strings exceeding the length 
limit for query strings given by the source system. This has to be handled by splitting the 
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query condition into two or more parts PRESIM \ . . . PRESIM„ and building the union 
of the partial results afterwards: 

^ sim (cr presim 1 (r(R)) U • • • U cr presim n {r(R))) 

Obviously, the above mentioned optimization of applying length filtering can be used 
here, too. 

4.2 Similarity Join 

Based on the idea of implementing similarity operations by introducing a 
pre-selection we can realize similarity join operations, too. A similarity join 
ri(Ri)^siMi" 2 (R 2 ) where the join condition is a approximate string criterion of the 
form SIM(Ri.attri, R2.attr2) > threshold or edist(R\.attri, R2.attr2) < k. As in the 
previous sections we consider in the following only simple edit distance predicates. 

A first approach for computing the join is to use a bind join implementation. Here, 
we assume that one relation is either restricted by a selection criterion or can be scanned 
completely. Then, the bind join works as follows (Fig. 3). For each tuple of the outer 
relation n we take the (string) value of the join attribute attr\ and perform a similarity 
selection on the inner relation. This is performed in the same way as described in Sec- 
tion 4. 1 by mapping the string to a set of (/-grams, sending the selection to the source 
and post-process the result by applying the similarity predicate. Next, each tuple of this 
selection result is combined with the current tuple of the outer relation. 



foreach ti € ri(Ri) do 
s := t(Ri.attri) 

foreach t2 £ dedist( 3 ,attr 2 )(°'PRESlM('r2(R2))) do 
output ti o i 2 



Fig. 3 . Bind join 



The roles of the participating relations (inner or outer relation) are determined by 
taking into account relation cardinalities as well as the query capabilities. If a relation is 
not restricted using a selection condition and does not support a full table scan it has to 
be used as inner relation. Otherwise, the smaller relation is chosen as the outer relation 
in order to reduce the number of source queries. Obviously, a bind join implementation 
requires |ri| + 1 source queries if no constraint on the result from r\ exists. 

A significant reduction of the number of the source queries can be achieved by using 
a semi-join variant. Here, one of the relations is first processed completely. The string 
values of the join attribute are collected and the map function is applied to each of them. 
The resulting set S of (/-grams, tokens or substrings is used to build a single pre-selection 
condition. Next, this pre-selection is sent to the source. Finally, the result is joined with 
the tuples from the first relation using the similarity condition (Fig. 4). 

If the pre-selection condition exceeds the query string limit of the source, the pre- 
selection has to be performed in multiple steps. In the best case, this approach requires 
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5 :=0 

foreach ti £ ri(Ri) do 

S := S U map(t(Ri .attri)) 

T'tmp • contains(s,attr2) (^ 2 (^ 2 )) 

foreach ti £ ri(Ri) do 
foreach f 2 £ r, mp do 

if edist(ti(Ri.attri),t2{R2-attr2)) < k 
output fi o t 2 

Fig. 4. Semi join 

only 2 source queries assuming that the first relation is cached in the mediator or 3 
source queries otherwise. The worst case depends on the query length limit as well as 
the number of derived q- grams. However, if the number of queries is greater than |ri | + 1 
one can switch always to the bind join implementation. 



5 Managing Selectivity Information 

In the previous sections we described the mapping of similarity-based predicates to 
substring and keyword queries. In this section we shortly review and adapt data structures 
to store selectivity information and algorithms to extract these information. 



5.1 Data Structures 

There are various kinds of data structures to store information for approximate string 
matching, for instance described by Navarro in [16]. For the purpose of matching, these 
structures hold pointers to the occurrences of substrings in the text. As for selectivity 
estimation the number of occurrences are interesting, and not the positions themselves, 
the data structures were adapted to hold counts instead of pointers. Based on the kind of 
string decomposition possible data structures are 

- full count-suffix trees (FST) or pruned count-suffix trees (PST) for arbitrary length 
substrings, 

- hash tables or pruned hash tables which store fixed length q-grams or tokens and 
their corresponding counts, and 

- count tries (CT) or pruned count tries (PCT), that store count information of tokens 
or g-grams of variable length q. 

Count-Suffix tree: a suffix tree is a trie that stores not only all strings s of a database 
but also all suffixes s[i,length(s ) — 1] , 0 < i < length(s) of s. The count-suffix 
tree is a variant of a suffix tree which does not store pointers to the occurrences of the 
substrings s[i, j] but maintains the count of substrings C guji . As each node corresponds 
to a substring s[i,j] the count value Cay] can have two meanings: (i) C s u j i describes 
the number of strings in which s[i. j] is contained or (ii) C s [ij] denotes the number of 
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occurrences of the substring s[i,j\. In our further investigations we assume the second 
case. The count assigned to the root node N is the number of all suffixes in the database. 

The space requirements of a full count-suffix tree can be prohibitive for estimating 
substring selectivity because of limited available space and high costs for substring selec- 
tivity estimation, especially if we assume the operations presented in Sec. 4. Therefore, 
the pruned count-suffix tree was presented by Krishnan et al. in [13]. This data structure 
maintains only the counts of substrings that satisfy a certain pruning rule. Examples for 
a rule are: maintain only the top-n levels of the suffix-tree, i.e. retain only substrings 
with a length length(a) < l max , or retain all nodes that have a count C a > p min , where 
Pmin is the pruning threshold. A pruned count-suffix tree can be used to summarize the 
selectivity information of arbitrary substrings, which is the first kind of the pre-selection 
predicates. 

q-gram hash table: The second kind of substring decomposition uses g-samples that 
allow cheaper storage and computation costs. The selectivity information are stored in 
hash tables, which contain < 7 -grams extracted from the string in the database. Each entry 
in a hash table 'H q consists of a g-gram with length q as key and the assigned count 
information C qgram . To access the information efficiently the address is computed by 
a hash function, similar to Karp-Rabin [11], i.e. the hash value of a q- gram can be 
computed from the hash value of the previous q- gram in a string in a time of 0(1) . These 
kind of hash functions are useful in constructing as well as in searching for selectivity 
information. In order to reduce the storage costs the hash table can be pruned using a 
pruning rule. A typical pruning rule is based on the count: maintain only those q- gram 
entries with a count greater than a given threshold, i.e. C qgrarn > p m i n . To support 
g-samples of varying length selectivity information of g-grams with differnt length has 
to be maintained. A straightforward solution can use several hash tables for different 
length q. However, this approach causes a considerable redundancy addressed in the 
next paragraph. 

Count trie ( CT): as mentioned in [9] a count-suffix tree can be pruned by different 
rules apart from minimum counts. In order to find a compressed representation of q- 
grams of different lengths by the maximum height of the count- suffix tree a pruning rule 
p < q means, for each suffix s, of a string s only the part s, [ 0 , q] is stored in the count- 
suffix tree. For each suffix, which now represents a g-gram, the count of occurrences is 
maintained. Furthermore, if only g-grams of a certain minimum length p mm should be 
maintained, the pruning rule can be extended to p m i n < q < p ma x ■ As almost all g-grams 
are a prefix of (g+?')-grams, the compression rate is very high. Additional pruning based 
on the counts can be performed corresponding to the g-gram hash tables. Thus, the data 
structure can hold information for the selectivity estimation for g-grams. The structure is 
not supposed to help estimating the selectivity information for arbitrary substrings like 
the count-suffix tree described above. Corresponding to pruned count-suffix trees and 
pruned hash tables, it is possible to construct pruned count tries. In a pruned count trie 
only nodes that have a count greater than a threshold Pmincount are maintained. 

5.2 Estimation of Selectivity Values 

Count suffix-trees: decomposition into arbitrary substrings requires selectivity infor- 
mation for each substring in the query string. These information are stored in a full 
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count-suffix tree or in a pruned count-suffix tree. To efficiently retrieve all selectivity 
information from an FST, a suffix-tree is constructed from the query string s, called ST s . 
Subsequently, the tree ST s is traversed in pre-order and each traversal step is repeated 
immediately in the FST. Thus, in each step the selectivity is assigned to the correspond- 
ing position in the lower triangular matrix (see Sec. 3.1). The selectivity of a substring 
s[i,j ] 0 < i < j < length(s) itself is computed by sel(s[i,j ]) = with 

the count value associated to the node of the FST which represents the substring, and N 
the count value associated to the root node. Traversing the suffix-tree of query string s 
and the count-suffix tree in parallel reduces the search costs compared to querying each 
substring separately. If a substring is not found, its selectivity is assumed to be 0. 

q-gram hash table: the decomposition of the query string s into (/-samples requires 
the selectivity information of all (/-grams of s. The cost for computing the selectivity 
information is 0(length(s)). If a g-gram is contained in a hash table 7-l q , the estimated 
selectivity is sel(qgram) = qa ™ m with C gram the associated count value and N the 
number of all (/-grams in the database. U sing a pruned hash table some (/-grams might not 
appear in the table. In this case, the estimated selectivity is simply the pruning selectivity 
s e/ r , = Cp- with p the minimum count. This kind of strategy works well for low pruning 
limits. Token tables are used in a straightforward way. To each token t the token count C t 
in the complete database is stored. The selectivity of the token is defined as sel(t) = jf- 
with N sum of all token counts in the database. In a pruned token table not found tokens 
are estimated with sel(t) = with p the pruning limit. 

Count trie: a count tries can be used to estimate selectivity information for (/-grams 
of a length q with p m i n < q < Pmax • F° r each g-gram s[i,i + q] with 0 < i < 
length(s) — q of a query string s the count trie CT has to traversed from the root node 
to a node on level q to find the associated count information C s ^^ +q y Thus, the costs of 
obtaining selectivity information are 0(length(s) * q). The selectivity is computed by 
sel(s[i, « + </]) = y with N the number of q-grams assigned to root of the count 
trie. 

5.3 Building and Maintaining Selectivity Information 

In this paper we assume uncooperative Web sources, i.e. sources provide only limited 
query capabilities, e.g. via a Web interface or a restricted Web service. However, either 
a substring or a keyword search has to be supported. 

First, an initial description of the substring distribution is needed. If this can not be 
retrieved from a cooperative source or some kind of vocabulary, a possible approach uses 
query-based sampling as described in [1]. There, query-based sampling is used for the 
construction of source descriptions of text databases. The obtained descriptions allow 
the selection of relevant sources in distributed text retrieval. The general approach can 
be described by the following steps: 

1 . Select an initial query string 

2. Send the query string to the source and execute it 

3. Retrieve top (first or sample) k results (tuples) 

a) extract substrings according the selected type 

b) update the statistic information of the summary structure 
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4. while no exit condition is reached, randomly select a new query string from the 

learned substrings and continue with step 2. 

A query string is either an arbitrary substring, a g-gram, or a token. The corresponding 
query is a substring query for the former two cases and a keyword query for the latter 
case. As substring queries do not rank the results, there are two approaches in step 3: 
select the first k or sample k results. Selecting only the first k returned tuples allows a 
fast computation for the sample tuples. If the results are ordered, the extracted frequency 
information and substrings are too biased. This problem can be solved by using the 
sample k approach. The sample can be drawn from the arriving results by applying a 
reservoir sampling algorithm. The randomly selected tuples are used to build the sum- 
mary structure. The disadvantage is the retrieval of the complete query results necessary 
to sample the data. 

The ideas behind query-based sampling are the following. At first, the selectivity 
information can be seen as an ordered “stop word list”, i.e. we want to avoid substrings 
with a bad selectivity. But, substrings occuring with a high frequency are extremely well 
approximated with query based sampling, as shown in the evaluation in Section 6. This 
way we can avoid big result sets even with a relatively small ratio of sampled tuples. 

6 Evaluation 

For evaluation purposes we used a real-life data set containing detailed information 
about cultural assets lost or stolen from private persons and museums in Europe during 
and after the Nazi regime. Because the gathered data is often imprecise or erroneous, 
similarity based operations are important in this application scenario and are already part 
of the application. This current research targets the integration with similar databases 
available over the Web. The experiments dealt with a collection of approximately 60000 
titles of cultural assets. The data set contains a great number of duplicates with identical 
and similar values, e.g. 14% of the tuples have identical duplicates, 2.2% of the tuples 
have duplicates with an edit distance of 1, and 1.8% of the tuples have duplicates with an 
edit distance of 2. To evaluate the key criteria described in the following, this data set as 
well as necessary index structures were materialized in one local Oracle 9i database and 
queries were mapped to SQL substring queries for pre-selection. The required mapping 
and further evaluation was implemented in a mediator on top of the database system 
using Java. The considered queries were similarity self-joins on this one table. The key 
criteria considered during evaluation are the selectivity of generated pre-selections, the 
quality of our selectivity estimation, and the applicability to actual data values. Figure 5 
shows the average selectivity we achieved with the proposed (/-samples approach for a 
varying maximum edit distance k and varying q. The size of the candidate sets retrieved 
from the database were reasonable, especially for q = 4 and q = 5, 100 to 300 of the 
approximate 60000 original titles. 

To answer the question, how many queries provide a good selectivity, beneath a 
given threshold, which also can be used to reject a query if the intermediate result would 
exceed a reasonable limit, we investigated the selectivity distribution of queries created 
from every tuple in the data set. The results are shown in Figure 6 for varying q and 
k. For example, in Figure 6(c) where k = 3, if we set the selectivity threshold to 5%, 
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Fig. 5. Average selectivity for varying q and k 
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Fig. 6. Cumulative selectivity distribution for varying q and k 



we have to reject approximately 3% of the queries using 4-samples and 5-samples and 
approximately 14% of queries using 3-samples. Though the former observation may 
seem quite bad, actually the edit distance threshold of k = 3 is not realistic for most 
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applications, where real duplicates often have a distance of 1 or 2. The effect improves 
for smaller k as shown in Figure 6(d), where for the the same selectivity threshold we 
see that for k = 2 we only have to reject 10% and for k = 1 only 5% of our queries. 
Again, for longer substrings with q = 4 and q = 5 the queries perform far better, as seen 
in Figures 6(a) and 6(b). 
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Fig. 7. Applicability for varying q and k 



A problem with the presented approach occurs, if the number of required (/-samples 
can not be retrieved from a given search string, because the latter is not long enough for 
the decomposition. Figure 7 shows how often this was the case with our data set and for 
varying q and k, i.e, the query strings s did not fulfill the condition length(s) < q * (fc+1) . 
Though, in this case we can still step back instead of reject and send a query containing 
less than k + 1 (/-samples providing at least a subset of the result as mentioned before. 
Nevertheless, while greater q benefit the selectivity they hinder the applicability when 
many short query strings exist. Therefore, the parameters q, k, and a possible selectivity 
threshold have to be chosen carefully based on characteristics of a given application. 




Sample size (% of data) 




(a) Sample size estimation errors 



(b) Quality of the pre-selection decisions 



Fig. 8. Sample size vs. Quality 
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In Sec. 5.3 we described the usage of query-based sampling in order to build se- 
lectivity summaries for uncooperative sources. Now we have to evaluate the quality of 
these information and the impact on the pre-selection predicates. First, the differences 
between full scan estimation and estimation based on a certain sample size are investi- 
gated. From all possible g-grams 2000 were selected into a query set Q. Subsequently, 
we computed the average of the absolute-relative-errors defined as 

1 ^ abs(sel(g) — est(g)) 

e ^\Q\^ Q ’ 

with sel(g) the selectivity of q based on full statistics, i.e. the real selectivity, and est(g) 
the estimated selectivity based on a sample of specific size. The results are illustrated 
in Fig. 8(a). As expected, the error is decreasing with bigger sample sizes. However, 
the error is quite significant with a factor of 5 for 5% sample size. But that only means, 
that for small samples we give rather conservative estimations. And, the most important 
thing is, the relative order of (-/-grams is retained. Furthermore, high ranked (-/-grams, i.e. 
those, which have to be avoided, are approximated well in the sample. 





Minimum count value retained in hashtable 
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(a) q-gram table sizes vs. pruning limits (b) Quality of pre-selection vs. pruning 

limits 



Fig. 9. Results for pruned q-gram tables 



Following the evaluation of the estimation errors the influence of the errors to the 
pre-selection results have to be shown. Therefore, we generated a sample set of queries 
Q -2 which contains 500 strings randomly selected from the database. We measured the 
average number of tuples returned by the pre-selection condition for an edit distance 
k = 2, i.e. a disjunction of three (-/-sample substring queries. Here, we assumed the 
average result size of substring queries created with full statistics as 100%. Fig. 8(b) 
shows the result sizes of pre-selection queries created using selectivity information from 
different sample sizes. Even the precision of query based sampling selectivity estimation 
is not very high, the query results are close to full statistics. That has several reasons. 
The selectivity estimation of high ranked (-/-grams is rather high and ranking similarity 
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is high. Thus, even if the selectivity estimation is not perfect, the relative order of the 
g-grams is good. 

Finally, we evaluated the influence of the pruning limit on sizes of the storage struc- 
tures as well as on the quality of pre-selection. The results are illustrated in Figures 9(a) 
and 9(b) respectively. Especially for 4- and 5-grams pruning reduces the storage costs 
decisively, e.g. with a pruning limit p m i n = 15 the size of the 5-gram table reduces to 
10% of the original size. Nevertheless, the quality of the estimations and result set sizes 
based on the estimations are very good as seen in Figure 9(b). 



7 Conclusions and Outlook 

In this paper we presented an approach for querying based on string similarity in a 
virtually integrated and heterogeneous environment. String similarity is expressed in 
terms of the edit distance, and global queries are re-written to a source query using 
standard interfaces to efficiently select a candidate set and a global part of the query that 
actually computes the correct result within a mediator. To grant efficiency, queries are 
re-written to disjunctive source queries based on selectivity information for (/-samples, 
arbitrary substrings, or tokens. As the approach in general is quite new, there is of course a 
great number of open questions, which require further research or could not be discussed 
here in detail due to space limitations. The currently achieved results of fetching only 
a small fraction of a percent of the original data in most scenarios may be suitable for 
many applications, but for large data volumes this already may be prohibitive. On the 
other hand, while a complete decomposition of a search string to substrings is optimal 
regarding the selectivity, the necessary overhead seems impractical in most applications. 
We pointed toward mixed approaches and are currently researching further ways for 
selectivity estimation. 

Using the string edit distance for similarity operations does not fully reflect real- 
world requirements, were similarity is most often specific to attribute semantics of the 
given application, e.g. the similarity of presentations of a persons name can be judged 
much better using a specific similarity measure. Nevertheless, the general principle of 
pre-selection by query re-writing remains applicable, as well as many aspects of mapping 
a given value based on selectivity. A framework for query processing should provide 
generalized operations clearly separated from application-specific aspects. 
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Abstract. Recovery in agent systems is an important and complex 
problem. This paper describes an approach to improving the robustness 
of an agent system by augmenting its failure-handling capabilities. The 
approach is based on the concept of semantic compensation: “cleaning 
up” failed or canceled tasks can help agents behave more robustly and 
predictably at both an individual and system level. However, in complex 
and dynamic domains it is difficult to define useful specific compensa- 
tions ahead of time. This paper presents an approach to defining seman- 
tic compensations abstractly, then implementing them in a situation- 
specific manner at time of failure. The paper describes a methodology 
for decoupling failure-handling from normative agent logic so that the 
semantic compensation knowledge can be applied in a predictable and 
consistent way- with respect to both individual agent reaction to fail- 
ure, and handling failure-related interactions between agents- without 
requiring the agent application designer to implement the details of the 
failure-handling model. In particular, in a multi-agent system, robust 
handling of compensations for delegated tasks requires flexible protocols 
to support management of compensation-related activities. The ability 
to decouple the failure-handling conversations allows these protocols to 
be developed independently of the agent application logic. 



1 Introduction 

The design of reliable agent systems is a complex and important problem. One 
aspect of that problem is making a system more robust to failure. The work de- 
scribed in this paper is part of a Department of CSSE, University of Melbourne 
project to develop methodologies for building more robust multi-agent systems, 
in which we investigate ways to apply transactional semantics to improve the 
robustness of agent problem-solving and interaction. Traditional transaction pro- 
cessing systems prevent inconsistency and integrity problems by satisfying the 
so-called ACID properties of transactions: Atomicity, Consistency, Isolation, and 
Durability [1] . These properties define an abstract computational model in which 
each transaction runs as if it were alone and there were no failure. The program- 
mer can focus on developing correct, consistent transactions, while the handling 
of concurrency and failure is delegated to the underlying engine. 
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Our research is motivated by this principle: we would like to make a system of 
interacting agents more robust, by improving its failure-handling behavior. We 
would also like agent designers to be able to define failure-handling information 
in a way that is easy to understand and which does not require them to make 
tweaks to a given agent’s existing domain logic; and by providing an underlying 
support mechanism which takes care of the details of the failure-handling. 

However, in most multi-agent domains, principles of transaction management 
can not be directly applied. The effects of many actions may not be delayed: such 
actions “always commit” , and thus correction of problems must be implemented 
by “forward recovery”, or failure compensation [1]- that is, by performing ad- 
ditional actions to correct the problem, instead of a transaction rollback. In 
addition, actions may not be “undoable” nor repeatable. Further, it is often 
not possible to enumerate how the tasks in a dynamic agent system might un- 
fold ahead of time: it is not computationally feasible, nor do we have enough 
information about the possible “states of the world” to do so. 

In this paper, we focus on one aspect of behavior motivated by transac- 
tional semantics, that of approximating failure atomicity by semantic compen- 
sation: improving the ability of an agent system to recover from task problems 
by “cleaning up after” or “undoing” its problematic actions. The use of semantic 
compensation in an agent context has several benefits: 

— It helps leave an agent in a state from which future actions- such as retries, 
or alternate methods of task achievement- are more likely to be successful; 

— it helps maintain an agent system in a more predictable state: agent inter- 
actions are more robust; and unneeded resources are not tied up; 

— it can often be applied more generally than methods which attempt to 
“patch” a failed activity; 

— and (in the context of our longer-term project goals) it allows a long “trans- 
action” to be split up into shorter ones, with less chance of deadlocks, and 
higher concurrency. 

We introduce the concept of semantic compensation by presenting an ex- 
ample in a “dinner party” domain. (We use this domain because it has a rich 
semantics and is easily understandable; its issues can be mapped to analogous 
problems in more conventional domains). Consider two related scenarios, where 
a group of agents must carry out the activities necessary to prepare for holding 
a party. First, consider an example where the party will be held at a rented hall, 
e.g. for a business-related event. Fig. 1A shows one task decomposition for such 
an activity. The figure uses an informal notation, where subtasks that may be ex- 
ecuted concurrently are connected by a double bar; otherwise they are executed 
sequentially. The subtasks include planning the menu, scheduling the party and 
arranging to reserve a hall, inviting the guests and arranging for catering. The 
figure indicates that some of the subtasks (such as inviting the guests) may be 
delegated to other agents in the system. 

Next, consider a scenario which differs in that the party will be held at the 
host’s house. In this case, while the party must be scheduled, a hall does not 
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Fig. 1. Planning a dinner party. 



need to be reserved. In addition, the hosts will not have the party catered and 
will shop themselves. Fig. IB shows a task decomposition for this scenario. 

If the party planning fails or the event must be canceled, then a number of 
things might need to be done to properly take care of the cancellation- that 
is, to “compensate for” the party planning. However, the specifics of these ac- 
tivities will be different depending upon what has been accomplished prior to 
cancellation. In the first case (Fig. 1A) we may have to cancel some reservations, 
but if we have used caterers, then we will not have to deal with any extra food; 
in the second case (Fig. IB), we have no reservations to cancel, but we will 
likely have unused food. In either event, the party cancellation activities can be 
viewed as accomplishing a semantic compensation', clearly, compensation activi- 
ties must address agent task semantics. An exact ‘undo’ is not always desirable- 
even if possible. Further, compensations are both context-dependent and usually 
infeasible to enumerate ahead of time, and employing a composition of subtask 
compensations is almost always too simplistic. 
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In this paper, we describe two primary aspects of our approach to semantic 
compensation. First, we present a method for operationalizing the concept of 
semantic compensation for an agent system. This is accomplished via goal-based 
specification of failure-handling knowledge. A primary basis of our approach is 
that within a problem domain, it is often possible to usefully define what to do to 
address a failure independently of the details of how to implement the correction; 
and to define failure-handling knowledge for a given (sub)task without requiring 
knowledge of the larger context in which the task may be invoked. 

Second, for semantic compensation to be effective, it must be employed con- 
sistently and predictably across an agent system, with respect to how individual 
agents react when a task fails or is canceled, and how the agents in the system 
interact when problems develop with a delegated task. We claim that a fixed 
method of assigning responsibility for task compensations is not sufficiently ro- 
bust, and that inter-agent protocols are required to determine responsibility. 

We implement predictable semantic compensation by factoring an agent’s 
failure-handling from its normative behavior. We define a decoupled, platform- 
independent agent component that uses goal-based compensation knowledge to 
support failure management. We refer to this component as the agent’s FHC 
(Failure-Handling Component) . The FHC performs high-level monitoring of the 
agent’s problem-solving, and affects its behavior in failure situations without 
requiring modification of the agent’s implementation logic 1 . As shown in Fig. 2, 
the FHC sits conceptually below the agent’s domain logic component, which 
we refer to as the “agent application”. Analogously to exception-handling in a 
language like Java, the FHC reduces what needs to be done to “program” the 
agent’s failure-handling behavior, while providing a model that constrains and 
structures the failure-handling information that needs to be defined. 




Interactions with other agents 
and domain resources 



Fig. 2. An agent’s FHC. We refer to the domain logic part of the agent, above the 
failure-handling component, as the “agent application”. 



1 With respect to our larger project goals, this framework will also support other as- 
pects of our intended transactional semantics, such as logging, recovery from crashes, 
and task concurrency management. 
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In Section 2, we describe our approach to goal-based definition of failure- 
handling knowledge. Section 3 outlines how the FHC uses this knowledge to 
provide robust and well-specified reactions to task failures and cancellations, 
and to support predictable and consistent failure-handling-related interactions 
between the agents in the system, independent of changes in the ‘core’ agent 
application logic. In Sections 4 and 5 we finish with a discussion of related work, 
and conclude. 



2 Goal-Based Semantic Compensation 

The example of Section 1 suggested how compensation of a high-level task can 
typically be achieved in different ways depending upon context. It is often diffi- 
cult to identify prior to working on a task the context-specific details of how a 
task failure should be addressed or a compensation performed. It can be effec- 
tively impossible to define all semantic compensations prior to runtime in terms 
of specific actions that must be performed. 

Instead, we claim it is more useful to define semantic compensations declar- 
atively , in terms of the goals that the agent system needs to achieve in order to 
accomplish the compensation, thus making these definitions more widely appli- 
cable. We associate failure-handling goal definitions with some or all of the tasks 
(goals) that an agent can perform. These definitions specify at a goal 2 - rather 
than plan- level what to do in certain failure situations, and we then rely on the 
agents in the system to determine how a goal is accomplished. The way in which 
these goals are achieved, for a specific scenario, will depend upon context. 

Figures 3A and 3B illustrate this idea. Suppose that in the party-planning 
examples of Section 1, the host falls ill and the party needs to be canceled. Let 
the compensation goals for the party-planning task be the following: 

— all party-related reservations should be canceled; 

— extra food used elsewhere if possible; and 

— guests notified and ‘apologies’ made. 

The figures show the resulting implementations of these compensation goals for 
the activities in Figs 1A and IB. Note that the compensation goals for the high- 
level party-planning task are the same in both cases, and indicate what needs 
to be made true in order for the compensation to be achieved. However, the 
implementations of these goals will differ in the two cases, due to the different 
contexts in which the agent works to achieve them. When the party was to be 
held at home (Fig. 3B), extra food must be disposed of, and (due to the more 
personal nature of the party) gifts are sent to the guests. In the case where the 
party was to be held in a meeting hall (Fig. 3A), there are reservations that need 
to be canceled. However, there is no need to deal with extra food (the caterers will 
handle it) nor to send gifts. Some compensation goals may be already satisfied 

2 In this paper, we use ’goal’ and ’task’ interchangeably; as distinguished from plans, 
action steps, or task execution. In our usage, goals describe conditions to be achieved, 
not actions or decompositions. 
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Fig. 3. Compensation of dinner party planning. 



and need no action, and some tasks may be only partly completed at time of 
cancellation (e.g. not all guests may be yet invited). 

Note that a semantic compensation may include goals that do not address 
any of the (sub)tasks of the original task, such as the gift-giving in the first 
example. Some compensation activities may “reverse” the effects of previous ac- 
tions (e.g. canceling the reservation of a meeting hall), but other previous effects 
may be ignored (no effort is made to “undo” the effects of the house-cleaning) or 
partially compensatable (dealing with the extra food) depending upon context. 
The definition of such a semantic compensation is task- and domain-specific. 

A goal-based formulation of failure-handling knowledge has several benefits: 
— it allows an abstraction of knowledge that can be hard to express in full 



— its use is not tied to a specific agent architecture; and 

— it allows the compensations to be employed in dynamic domains in which it 
is not possible to pre-specify all relevant failure-handling plans. 

In order to use goal-based compensation in an agent context, the agent de- 
veloper must provide domain-dependent information prior to runtime. For each 
(sub)task of an agent’s for which failure-handling will be enabled, a set of pa- 
rameterized failure-handling goals- not plans- must be associated with the task. 
Our model allows two types of failure-handling knowledge to be associated with 
each task: goals whose achievement is triggered by the task’s failure ( stabiliza- 
tion goals, which perform immediate local “cleanup”); and compensation goals 
triggered by cancellation. (Cancellation may but need not result from failure). 

The goal-based definitions are then instantiated (bound) and used at runtime 
by the agent’s FHC to direct the agent’s behavior in failure situations. As will be 



detail; 
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further described in Section 3, the FHC can present new compensation goals to 
its agent application, which implements the goals according to context 3 . Failure 
handling is triggered in the FHC by the agent application’s problem-solving 
and/or task cancellation. 

Default failure-management is top-down: when a high-level task is canceled, 
the agent is given that task’s (high-level) compensation goals to achieve. How- 
ever, the agent’s FHC may additionally be provided with information about 
when to directly employ compensations for subtasks of a canceled task; when to 
retry a failed task (allowing other alternatives to be tried by the agent applica- 
tion); and when not to compensate a failed task; in the form of a set of event- 
driven, domain-dependent strategy rules. The strategy rules refine the FHC’s 
default failure-handling behavior, and allow localized compensations and retries 
to be spawned. 

We view the process of constructing these definitions, and associated strategy 
rules, as “assisted knowledge engineering”; we can examine and leverage the 
agent’s domain knowledge to support the definition process. (We are researching 
ways to provide semi-automated support for this process). Because the FHC 
enforces an explicit and straightforward use of this failure-handling knowledge, 
the developer need not replicate equivalent behavior in the agent application; 
thus “domain logic” and failure-handling knowledge may be largely separated, 
making each easier to modify. 

Such failure-handling knowledge can be added to an agent system incremen- 
tally, allowing a progressive refinement of its knowledge about how to react in 
failure situations, which it takes advantage of when applicable- otherwise, its 
behavior is as before. The failure-handling knowledge augments, not overrides, 
the agent’s domain logic. 

This section provided an overview of a foundation of our approach: the em- 
ployment of goal-based rather than plan- or action-based- definitions of seman- 
tic compensations. More details are provided in [2]. Our methodology separates 
the definition of task failure-handling knowledge from the agents’ implementa- 
tion of that knowledge, allowing the compensations to leverage runtime context 
in a way that makes them both more robust and more widely applicable. 



3 Managing Compensations of Delegated Tasks 

The previous section described a method for defining compensations in dynamic 
and complex agent environments. In this section, we describe a methodology for 
supporting consistent and predictable system behaviour on failure, while reduc- 
ing what needs to be done by the agent developer to “program” the agent system 
to handle failure. To accomplish these goals, we separate each agent’s “norma- 
tive” from failure-handling knowledge by means of a decoupled component that: 

3 If an agent application is given a compensation goal to achieve, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that direct work on the goal will be immediately initiated: it may have 
unmet preconditions. 
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— is not tied to a specific agent architecture, but leverages the agent’s problem- 
solving knowledge 

— determines when to invoke task compensation goals or retries based on the 
agent’s activities and task status 

— determines what goals to initiate, based on failure-handling knowledge; and 

— provides support for multi-agent task compensation scenarios 

As introduced in Fig. 2, we label this component the agent’s FHC. The FHC 
maintains an abstraction of the agent’s problem-solving history to support its 
failure management. In this paper we focus on one aspect of that failure han- 
dling: the agent’s interactions, and how the FHC allows compensation-related 
interaction protocols to be factored from normative agent conversations. 

The need for failure-handling protocols as a core part of the failure-handling 
methodology can be illustrated by considering compensation scenarios. A task 
delegation generates an implicit compensation scope for a task; potentially, ei- 
ther the delegator or the ‘delegatee’- the agent to which the task was assigned- 
could be in charge of a compensation if it is later required. Most approaches 
suggest that a specific ‘failure handler’ agent/service be used for each activity 
[3], or that the agent/service that performed the original task will be responsible 
for its compensation should the need arise [4]. However, no fixed approach for 
determining which agent should be responsible for compensation, is appropriate 
all of the time. The agent that performed the original task may be too busy 
to perform the compensation, unable to perform the compensation, or currently 
offline/unreachable. If the agent failed at the original task, it should perhaps not 
take on the compensation of that task. However, we do not want to automatically 
target a separate failure-handling agent: often the agent that performed the ‘for- 
ward’ task will be the best suited to implement its compensation. Any approach 
should also accommodate situations where the delegating agent is offline. 

Consider again the “dinner party” example of Section 2. The invite guests 
task is delegated by the primary “party planning” agent to an “invitation” 
agent. If the party needs to be canceled, then as part of the compensation pro- 
cess, the invite guests task will be compensated by canceling with all con- 
firmed /pending guests. As a default, it makes sense for the invitation agent to 
contact the guests again- it may have retained internal state useful to the task 
but not if it is overloaded or offline. Alternatively, the invitation agent might 
have failed (and contributed to the failure of the party planning task). In this 
case, the delegating agent (if online) prefers that the original invitation agent 
not be responsible for the invitation cancellations. 

Before compensation for a task can proceed, responsibility for the compensa- 
tion needs to be assigned to one of the agents in the compensation scope. Such an 
assignment does not indicate which agent will actually perform the task; once 
an agent is responsible for a compensation, it may delegate it. The example 
above illustrates that a fixed method for assigning compensation responsibility 
will not always be appropriate. It is more robust to require the relevant agents 
in the scope of the compensation activity to mutually determine which will be 
responsible. For this, an interaction protocol- supporting a conversation between 
the agents- is required. 
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Below, we describe the agent’s FHC, and then detail the way in which it is 
used to support a set of factored compensation-related agent interaction proto- 
cols. We describe one of the protocols used by our system, which allows delegated 
compensations to be robustly managed. 



3.1 The Agent’s Failure-Handling Component (FHC) 

A key aspect of our failure-handling model is the use of an abstract, goal-level 
representation of the agent’s activities. This allows us to support a decoupled 
and architecture-independent mechanism for managing goal-based compensa- 
tions. As suggested in Fig. 2, we define a model in which an agent application 
(the agent’s domain logic) sits upon its FHC. The FHC supports a platform- 
independent API based on a goal-level failure-handling ontology, which allows 
goal instantiation and status information to be exchanged with the agent ap- 
plication. The agent application provides notifications on new goals and goal 
achievement/failure (with failure modes) to the FHC, and the FHC may intro- 
duce new goals to the agent application, to initiate both compensations and 
retries. In addition, all messages to/from the agent are filtered through its FHC, 
as will be further described below. 

Based on the information from the agent, the FHC maintains a goal-level 
history of task/subtask information for currently relevant agent tasks: for each 
such task, a tree structure is built in the FHC to syntactically track the goals 
and subgoals generated as the agent application’s problem-solving progresses. 
We call such a tree a task-monitoring tree. The monitored information does 
not include task details, only goal information. Each node in an FHC task- 
monitoring tree corresponds to a task subgoal. A node may be in one of the 
states shown in Fig. 4. The FHC uses this task structure in conjunction with the 
goal- level failure-handling knowledge described in Section 2, and domain events, 
to support compensations, task retries/alternatives, and management of task 
failure and cancellation events. (When a task is canceled, the agent application 
is instructed to halt all work on it). Compensations cause new task nodes to 
be created, and compensation tasks may themselves support compensations or 
retries. 




Achievement or failure information Is 
reported by the agent application; a 
task may be explicitly moved to a 
canceled state or reinvoked (retried) by 
the FHC. 



Fig. 4. FHC task node states. ‘Canceled’ indicates the state of the associated task node 
only; not the status of any corresponding compensation or stabilization activities. 
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Any agent application which correctly supports this API, and for which 
failure-handling knowledge is provided, may be “plugged into” the FHC; it is 
not architecture-specific. The agent application performs planning, task decom- 
position and execution. The FHC tracks task decomposition and reacts to task 
failures- reported via the API- by instructing agents to achieve repair goals. 
That is, an agent’s FHC makes decisions about what failure-handling goals 
should be achieved, and when they will be requested of the agent. The agent’s 
application logic is then invoked to implement the tasks and determine the de- 
tails of how to correct for the failures. The FHC’s failure-handling augments, 
not overrides, the agent application’s. 

The use of the FHC reduces the agent developer’s implementation require- 
ments, by providing a model that structures and supports the failure-handling 
information that needs to be defined. The motivation behind the use of the FHC 
is analogous to that of the exception-handling mechanism in a language like Java; 
the developer is assisted in generating desired agent failure-handling behavior, 
and the result is easier to understand and predict than if the knowledge were 
added in an ad-hoc fashion. 

[2] provides additional detail, describes the API, and discusses the require- 
ments on an agent application to correctly support the interface with the FHC. 
In particular, the agent must utilize a goal/subgoal representation of its task 
problem solving, and communicate changes in this information to its FHC. It 
must also be able to determine whether or not a given goal is already achieved, 
and support instructions to start /halt work on a goal. 

Below, we focus on one specific aspect of the FHC. Its representation and 
maintenance of goal-level agent information allows failure-handling interaction 
protocols to be specified and implemented orthogonally from the agent applica- 
tion logic, to the benefit of system robustness and behavioral consistency. In the 
following, we assume that, as shown in Fig. 2, the agent architecture includes a 
“conversation” layer, which ensures that the agent’s incoming/outgoing messages 
adhere to the system’s prescribed interaction protocols [5,6]. We assume that 
this layer supports ‘are you alive’ pings to the agent(s) participating in active 
conversations, and generates error events if these other agents are not reachable. 



3.2 Compensation Interaction Protocols 

The agent application’s ‘regular’ interaction protocols will determine how sub- 
tasks are allocated and delegated. These protocols may involve negotiation or 
bidding [5] or market mechanisms [7], as well as direct sub-task assignments or 
subscriptions, and typically include the reporting of error/task results. 

We do not require the FHC to understand the semantics of these conversa- 
tions. We separate failure-handling conversations the agent’s ‘regular’ protocols, 
and implement them in the FHC. Based on the way in which we decouple the 
FHC from the agent application, and the way in which the FHC represents and 
maintains high-level task information as communicated from the agent, we are 
able to support failure-handling protocols in a manner transparent to the agent 
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application. This factoring obviates the need for the agent application to imple- 
ment handling the compensation-related protocols itself. The agent application 
developer does not have to build the agent applications to support these pro- 
tocols, and as long as the agent’s implementation of its FHC API is correct, 
the protocol’s correct implementation is independent of changes to the agent 
logic. Similarly, the compensation-related interaction protocols may be changed 
without impacting the agent application. 

To implement robust compensation-related interactions via the agent’s 
FHCs, we have two requirements. First, the FHC must be able to explicitly 
detect conversation ‘timeout’ events, when an agent is offline (down or unreach- 
able). As described above, we assume this information is provided by the agent’s 
underlying conversation layer. Second, we must be able to associate, or “connect” 
the pair of task nodes- one in the delegating agent’s FHC task tree structure 
and one in the delegatee’s- that correspond to the same delegated task, without 
requiring the FHCs to parse the conversations that led to the delegation. With 
this, compensation information can propagate from one agent’s FHC to another 
using the associated nodes. 

“Connecting” delegated tasks across agents. To connect FHC task nodes 
across delegations, we make three requirements of the agent application as part 
of its implementation of the FHC API. First, we require that agents represent 
a task to be allocated explicitly as a task, so that they can communicate the 
creation of such tasks to their FHC. Second, we require that the agents ‘know’ 
when they are sending out messages related to assigning or allocating a task, 
and can associate those messages with their local representation of the task. 
Third, we require that receiving agents know when they are creating a task 
based on an incoming message, and are able to associate this new task with 
the relevant message ID (MID). This level of awareness on the part of the agent 
application is necessary to allow the FHC to operate independently of any specific 
agent delegation protocols. We then require the agent to implement the following 
aspects of the FHC API to support task node association: 

1. When an agent begins a task delegation activity for which communication 
will be required, it notifies the FHC of the new task (goal). The FHC will 
build a new task node associated with the task. 

2. When the agent sends out messages related to delegation of that task, it 
associates these messages- which are passed via the FHC- with the UID of 
the new goal. The FHC annotates the outgoing message information with 
the UID of the corresponding FHC task node (TNID). 

3. The FHCs of the receiving agent(s) process the message envelope to record 
MID/TNID associations. 

4. If an agent is assigned a delegated task (either directly or after an exchange), 
the delegating agent informs its FHC of the assignment, and the receiving 
agent annotates its new task notification to its FHC with the MID of the 
message by which the task was assigned. Based on its MID/TNID bookkeep- 
ing, the FHC of the receiving agent will create a new task node with an ID 
that links it to the parent task node in the delegating agent. 
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Fig. 5 illustrates this process with an example ContractNet-like delegation 
protocol. The FHC is not required to parse the agent’s messages; it is only 
necessary for the agent application to implement the interface correctly with 
respect to indicating associated task/delegation message correspondences. It is 
this bookkeeping that allows compensation-related protocols to be factored from 
the agent’s regular conversations. The agent’s normal conversations take care of 
any task delegation for a given scenario, but the FHCs of the agent involved 
ensure that the delegator/delegatee relationship for a task is made explicit. If 
a task later needs to be compensated, both delegator and delegatee can can be 
involved in determining responsibility. 




Fig. 5. “Connecting” a related task nodes in two agent’s FHCs, with an example 
bid delegation protocol. Agent A’s application logic associates RFB (request for bid) 
messages with their associated subtask ID (gl), and communicates this to its FHC. 
Agent A’s FHC annotates these outgoing messages with gl’s task node ID (TNI). When 
B’s bid is accepted, A’s FHC notes the delegation, and B’s FHC uses the request MID 
to associate the new task with TNI. 



Failure-Handling Protocols. The protocols related to compensation scope 
utilize inter-agent FHC task node associations, and must encompass several re- 
lated types of communications necessary to support predictable failure-handling 
in delegated task contexts. These include: 

1. When a canceled task is to be compensated, determination of which agent 
will be responsible for the compensation. 

2. Propagation of a task cancellation notification to a sub-task delegatee and 
collection of the cancellation results by the parent task. (Cancellation re- 
quires task ‘halt’; sub-task agents report if cancellation was successful. Re- 
call that “canceled” refers to the FHC task node for the original task, not 
the status of any subsequent compensation tasks). 

3. Notification of sub-task failure and failure mode from delegatee to delegator. 
(The agents’ “regular” protocols may support exchange of sub-task failure 
information as well; but the respective agents’ FHCs ensure that this infor- 
mation is always exchanged regardless of other prescribed interactions). 
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We require that these protocols encompass situations where a participating agent 
has crashed or gone offline. In addition, we would like them to support ‘reason- 
able’ autonomy of agents while enforcing predictability of behavior. In defining 
the protocols, we assume that reliable message delivery and acknowledgment is 
supported by the agents’ underlying communication layers. 

We define our protocols using Petri nets [8]. A Petri net consists of places 
(depicted as ovals) and transitions (depicted as rectangles), which are linked 
by arrows. A transition in a Petri net is enabled if each incoming place has at 
least one token. An enabled transition can be fired by removing a token from 
each incoming place and placing a token on each outgoing place. We follow the 
notation used in [9], which may be mapped to FIPA AUML [10] diagrams: we 
have two types of places, one corresponding to protocol states and the other to 
messages and events 4 . An exchange of messages adheres to a given protocol if 
each successive message, when activated by a token, enables a transition to a new 
(protocol state) place. In our semantics, for all protocol states with subsequent 
transition(s), one and only one of the transitions must occur. 

Fig. 6 shows Protocol 1 above: determination of compensation responsibility. 
This protocol is a pairwise conversation between a delegator and delegatee. It 
can only be initiated from a system state in which the “forward” task has been 
successfully canceled, and cancellation information propagated, as supported by 
Protocol 2. From Protocol l’s start states (sO and si), if the delegator (parent) 
is offline, the delegatee (child) must take responsibility. Otherwise, the delegatee 
is given autonomy to decide independently of the delegator whether it will take 
responsibility for the compensation, unless it has itself failed. If the delegatee 
rejects the compensation responsibility, is offline, or fails in the compensation, 
the delegator must take responsibility 5 . If a delegated task has failed, then is 
subsequently canceled and compensation required, the delegating agent (if on- 
line) must decide whether or not the delegatee will be allowed to make decisions 
about the compensation. As long as at most one of the agents are offline, the 
protocol ensures that one and only one agent in the compensation scope will 
take responsibility for the compensation. 

For example, suppose in Fig. 6 that the delegatee (C) is offline when the pro- 
tocol is initiated at state si a completed task is canceled. C’s “offline” event 
causes a transition to s3. Because one and only one transition from a protocol 
state must occur, the delegator (P) must take responsibility for the compen- 
sation, and indicates this to C (message (1)). If/when C comes back online, it 
will retrieve this message and will not address the compensation. Alternatively, 
suppose that C is online and declines the compensation responsibility (2), but 

4 The protocol below includes agent communication timeouts; other compensation- 
related events are cancel and failure. 

5 The protocol in the figure is simplified for readability: the compensation information 
is not parameterized, and it does not include the case where the delegatee, based 
on its local knowledge, does not believe that the cancellation needs to be compen- 
sated. Note also that in this protocol, the delegator is not required to report on 
compensation results to the delegatee. An alternate protocol could require this as 
well. 
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Fig. 6. The protocol to determine compensation responsibility. ‘P’ is the delegating 
(“parent”) agent, and ‘C’ is the delegatee (“child”) agent, with respect to the given 
canceled goal. The ‘protocol state’ labels are used only to distinguish the states. The 
numbered messages are referenced in the example. 



then receives notification that P is offline. From this state (s4), C must now take 
on the compensation (3), if possible. 

A compensation is treated by the agent application as a new task like any 
other, though the FHC of the responsible agent logs the association with its 
original task. The protocol described above does not determine task delegation. 
The FHC-based interactions determine only which agent is initially responsible 
for the new compensation task; then, as is possible with any task, the responsible 
agent may decide to delegate it. 



3.3 Prototype Implementation and Initial Experiments 

We have implemented a prototype multi-agent system in which for each agent, an 
FHC interfaces with an agent application logic layer. The agents are implemented 
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in Java, and the FHC of each agent is implemented using a Jess core [11]. The 
agent-application components of our prototype are simple goal-based problem- 
solvers to which an implementation of the FHC interface was added. Currently, 
the interface uses Jess “fact” syntax to communicate goal-based events. 

The prototype implements the goal-based semantic compensation model de- 
scribed here. The protocols it uses, while not yet specified declaratively, are 
implemented as described here with respect to the messages that must be ex- 
changed by the delegating and delegatee agents. However, the current prototype 
is more limited than the model in that it does not yet support pings /timeout 
events, and its means of “connecting” delegated task nodes across agents is 
hardwired to a specific delegation protocol. 

We have performed initial experiments in several relatively simple problem 
domains. Our prototype has helped us to conclude that this approach is feasible, 
and suggests that our approach to defining and employing goal-based failure- 
handling information generates useful behavior in a range of situations. Work is 
ongoing to define failure-handling knowledge and strategy rules for more complex 
problem domains in which agent interaction will feature prominently. 



4 Related Work 

Our approach is motivated by a number of transaction management techniques 
in which sub-transactions may commit, and for which forward recovery mech- 
anisms must therefore be specified. Examples include open nested transactions 
[1], flexible transaction [12], SAGAs, [13], and Con Tracts [14]. Earlier related 
project work has explored models for the implementation of transactional plans 
in BDI agents [15,16,17,18], and a proof-of-concept system using a BDI agent 
architecture with a closed nested transaction model was constructed [19]. 

In [20], Greenfield et al. discuss a number of issues that can arise when em- 
ploying “traditional” compensation models, similar to those raised here. In Nagi 
et al. [21,22] an agent’s problem-solving drives ‘transaction structure’ in a man- 
ner similar to that of our approach (though the maintenance of the transaction 
structure is incorporated into their agents, not decoupled). However, they define 
specific compensation plans for (leaf) actions, which are then invoked automat- 
ically on failure. Thus, their method will not be appropriate in domains where 
compensation details must be more dynamically determined. 

Parsons and Klein et al. [23,24] describe an approach to MAS exception- 
handling utilizing sentinels associated with each agent. For a given domain, “sen- 
tinels” are developed that intercept the communications to/from each agent and 
handle certain coordination exceptions for the agent. The exception-detecting 
and -handling knowledge for that shared model resides in their sentinels. En- 
twisle et al. [25] take a related approach in which decoupled exception-handling 
agents utilize a knowledge base to monitor, diagnose, and handle problems in 
a system. In our approach, while we decouple high-level handling knowledge, 
the agents retain the logic for failure detection and task implementation; some 
agents may be designed to handle certain compensations. 
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Chen and Dayal [26] describe a model for multi-agent cooperative transac- 
tions. Their model does not directly map to ours, as they assume domains where 
commit control is possible. However, the way in which they map nested transac- 
tions to a distributed agent model has many similarities to our approach. They 
describe a peer-to-peer protocol for failure recovery in which failure notifica- 
tions can be propagated between separate ‘root’ transaction hierarchies (as with 
cooperating transactions representing different enterprises). 

[27] describe a model for implementing compensations via system ECA rules 
in a web service environment- the rules fire on various ’transaction events’ to 
define and store an appropriate compensating action for an activity, and the 
stored compensations are later activated if required. Their event- and context- 
based handling of compensations have some similarities to our use of strategy 
rules. However, in their model, the ECA rules must specify the compensations 
directly at an action/operation level prior to activation (and be defined by a 
central authority). WSTx [4] addresses transactional web services support by 
providing an ontology in which to specify transactional attitudes for both a ser- 
vice’s capabilities and a client’s requirements. WSTx-enabled ‘middleware’ may 
then intercept and manage transactional interactions based on this service in- 
formation. In separating transactional properties from implementation details, 
and in the development of a transaction-related capability ontology, their ap- 
proach has similar motivations. However, their current implementation does not 
support parameterized or multiple compensations. 

Workflow systems encounter many of the same issues as agent systems in try- 
ing to utilize transactional semantics: advanced transactional models can be sup- 
ported [28], but do not provide enough flexibility for most ’real- world’ workflow 
applications. Existing approaches typically allow user- or application-defined 
support for semantic failure atomicity, where potential exceptions and problems 
may be detected via domain rules or workflow ‘event nodes’, and application- 
specific fixes enacted [29,30]. 

We are not aware of existing work which explicitly uses protocols for flexibly 
managing compensation responsibility. Recently, there have been efforts to 
specify languages for web service composition and coordination. For example, 
BPEL4WS and WS-Coordination/Transaction [3,31] provide a way to specify 
business process composition, scoped failure-handling logic, and coordination 
contexts and protocols. Each BPEL activity may have a compensation handler, 
which may be invoked by the activity’s failure handler. Compensation and fault 
handlers may be arbitrary processes. Our approach to semantic compensation 
has some similarities to the BPEL model, with strategy rules (Section 2) and 
protocols serving to coordinate “inner scope” compensation. However, our model 
pushes the implementation of failure handling to the agent application logic. 

5 Conclusion 

We have described an approach to increasing robustness in a multi-agent system. 
The approach is motivated by transactional semantics, in that its objective is 
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to support semantic compensations for tasks in a given domain; we assume 
environments in which we cannot wait to “commit” actions. We augment an 
agent’s failure-handling capabilities by improving its ability to “clean up after” 
and undo its failures, and to support retries. This behavior makes the semantics 
of an agent system more predictable, both with respect to the individual agent 
and with respect to its interactions with other agents; thus the system becomes 
more robust in its reaction to unexpected events. 

Our approach is goal-based, both with respect to defining failure-handling 
knowledge for agent tasks, and in determining when to employ it. By abstracting 
the agent’s failure-handling knowledge to a goal level, it can be decoupled from 
agent domain implementations and employed via the use of a failure-handling 
component with which the agent application interfaces, supporting predictable 
behavior and decreasing the requirements on the agent developer. Our method- 
ology separates the definition of failure-handling knowledge from the agents’ im- 
plementation of that knowledge, allowing the compensations to leverage runtime 
context in a way that makes them both more robust and more widely applicable. 

For semantic compensation to be effective and predictable, it is necessary to 
control not only how individual agents react when a task fails or is canceled, 
but how the agents in the system interact when problems develop with a task 
assigned by one agent to another. Flexible interaction protocols are necessary 
to achieve a useful degree of control. We have described a method for factoring 
compensation-related protocols from the agent application to its failure-handling 
component, allowing them to be developed independently, and have described 
one key such protocol used by our system. 

Project work will continue in evaluating our failure-handling methodologies, 
and to further develop our prototype. Evaluation will include development of 
scenarios in additional domains- with emphasis on scenarios that require multi- 
agent interaction; analysis and characterization of failure-handling strategies (in- 
cluding strategies for dealing with cascading failures and analysis of the overhead 
incurred by the use of the FHC infrastructure); and will also include tests in 
which we “plug in” different application agent architectures on top of the FHC, 
e.g. a BDI agent [15]. Our experiments will also help us to evaluate the ways in 
which a failure-handling strategy is tied to the problem representation. 
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Abstract. This paper describes PUMAS, our proposal of architecture which 
uses ubiquitous agents in order to give to nomadic users (users who often 
change of location) access to a Web Information System ( WIS) through their 
Mobile Devices (MDs). PUMAS focuses on the exchange of information be- 
tween MDs seen as peer ubiquitous agents and takes into account the user’s 
needs, location and the limited configuration of her/his MD for displaying the 
infonnation. PUMAS also handles two important aspects of a nomadic use of a 
WIS : user location (provided by a GPS device) and information distribution 
among several heterogeneous MDs (controlled by a Peer to Peer approach). In 
addition, we present the Agent Class Diagram and the Interaction Diagrams of 
PUMAS in the Agent UML (AUML) notation [8], An application relying on 
PUMAS is described. 



1 Introduction 

Nowadays, Internet is extensively used to access and exchange information. Ideally, 
users should have the effective information (i.e. “the right information in the right 
place at the right time"). However, when a nomadic user (users who often change of 
location) searches for information, she/he could get in response a too large quantity of 
information which is not always relevant for her/him and which is not always sup- 
ported by her/him Mobile Device (MD). In the last years, information access for Web 
Information Systems (WIS) have changed a lot because of technical advances in MD 
(e.g. PDA, phones, laptop...), of the multimedia nature of exchanged data, of the 
inherent mobility of nomadic user, of the characteristics of the MD (e.g., reduced 
capacities like small size of screen, memory, hard disk...), etc. 

Additionally, many functional and technical issues have to be considered when 
modelling a WIS. Not only the system is supposed to answer user requests but it 
should also ideally provide them with information adapted to their needs, constraints 
and preferences. The underlying challenge for WIS designers is to provide WIS users 
with useful information based on an intelligent research and a suitable display of the 
information delivered by the system. In order to reach this goal, an interesting ap- 
proach could be the Multi-Agent Systems (MAS). 
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Carabelea et al [2] have defined a MAS as “a federation of software agents inter- 
acting in a shared environment that cooperate and coordinate their actions given their 
own goals and plans”. A MAS can be a useful tool for modelling a WIS due to the 
properties of agents like knowledge (defined, own and acquired), communication with 
users or other agents, mobility, etc. Ramparany [11] has shown the interest of MAS 
when Internet is used to access and exchange information through new MDs ( “smart 
devices” like PDA, phones, laptops...). In this case, agents can be useful to represent 
the user’s characteristics inside the system and MDs can work like “ cooperative de- 
vices ”. Agents can be executed on the MD and/or migrate through the net for search- 
ing information on different servers in order to satisfy the user’s requests. 

Agents may be mobiles and/or ubiquitous. A Mobile Agent [10] is a software entity 
that can migrate autonomously throughout a network from host to host. It is not 
bounded to the platform where it has begun its execution. Mobile agents are emerging 
as an alternative programming concept for the development of distributed application. 
An Ubiquitous Agent [15] is an intelligent system that allows users to consult data at 
any time from any place. Moreover, De Carolis et al. expose in [3] that these agents 
must have autonomy of execution and the capability to communicate with other agents 
in order to share and interchange information for accomplishing individual or collabo- 
rative tasks. If an ubiquitous agent needs to migrate through the net for carrying out 
the tasks assigned to it, this agent becomes a Mobile Ubiquitous Agent. 

Some architectures like KODAMA [13] and MIA [1] use agents and define general 
components and communication features for a WIS accessed through MDs. However, 
these architectures are too generic and they do not make explicit the relations between 
agents (agent roles, activities, possible migration. . .) for accomplishing their tasks. The 
CONSORTS [6] architecture proposes a mechanism for defining the relations that hold 
between agents (communication, hierarchy, role definition...), with the purpose of 
satisfying user requests. However, CONSORTS does not consider aspects like the 
distribution of information between MDs (which could improve response time). 

Moreover, an agent could behave independently from the server and other agents. 
This is the foundation of Peer to Peer Systems (P2P System) which we apply here to 
MAS. P2P systems are characterized by a direct communication between the peers 
with no communication needed with a specific server, and by the autonomy that a peer 
has for accomplishing some assigned tasks. We call an Agent-Based Web Information 
System (ABWIS) a WIS developed using an agent approach and accessed by users 
through MDs. Following the P2P approach, an ABWIS has to represent knowledge 
required by each agent for accomplishing tasks associated with their different roles 
(client, server, coordinator...). The work in [9] is an example of Peer Multi-Agent 
System whose characteristics are used in our approach. 

In this paper, we propose an architecture called PUMAS (Peer Ubiquitous Multi- 
Agent Systems) for designing, developing and deploying Agent-Based Web Informa- 
tion System (ABWIS). Each MD informs the system about the user’s location (using a 
GPS device ), stores information and integrates agents having the ability of performing 
tasks. These agents can on the one hand, migrate to different servers (or other MDs) in 
order to find the one(s) that will help to answer the user requests or, on the other hand, 
use a central platform in order to communicate to others agents and to ask them the 
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information for satisfying their requests. An ABWIS could represent different systems 
like a guided tourist visit, a supply chain, the global traffic control, etc. [6] 

Our approach focuses on the definition of an architecture based on agents for an 
effective access to WIS using MDs and makes use of ubiquitous agents which are in 
charge of filtering information. This process is performed by two filters: the Content 
Filter performs the selection of the relevant information for the user according to 
her/his constraints and preferences (e.g. profile, location, last requests) and, the Dis- 
play Filter transforms the information provided by the content filter according to the 
technical capabilities of her/his MD. 

The paper is structured as follows: in section 2, we describe general architectures 
for modelling WIS accessed using MDs. Section 3 presents the characteristics of a 
Peer Multi-Agent System. Then, in section 4, we describe PUMAS, our architecture 
whose goal is to provide an effective access to information in a WIS using peer ubiq- 
uitous MAS. Section 5 gives an application example before we conclude in section 6. 



2 Architectures for Modelling MAS 

This section presents the principles of three architectures based on agents which 
model WIS accessed through MDs. Some ideas borrowed from these architectures will 
be used in Section 4 in order to define our approach PUMAS. 

KODAMA [13] ( Kyushu University Open and Distributed Autonomous Multi- 
Agent Architecture) is a multi-level architecture for modelling distributed systems 
based on agents. It is composed of four levels: i) the Application Level defines the 
tasks assigned to each agent by a set of rules. Each rule has a priority and an interpre- 
tation policy which is a method for interpreting messages sent by other agents, ii) 
The Agent Communication Level establishes the mechanism of communication be- 
tween agents. The agents are organized in a hierarchical structure which defines how 
they can communicate and the agents to whom an agent provides services. Hi) The 
Infrastructure Agent level connects the two previous levels and simulates a network 
layer in which agents are nodes and their relations/communications are arcs. It is in 
charge of adapting the exchange of messages between agents, iv) The Transport Level 
supplies a transport service to send data between source and target machines through 
the network using protocols like TCP/IP. 

In KODAMA, the concept of community refers to a set of agents organized in a 
hierarchical way. This hierarchy distinguishes between a portal agent (which plays 
both the roles of coordinator and profile controller) and ordinary agents. 

KODAMA has been implemented in a system delivering advertisement information 
to customers of the shopping malls in Nagoya (Japan). Each customer has a cellular 
phone with a transmitter which sends signals to receivers located in the mall. The 
nearest receiver to the customer’s phone activates the agents of the advertisement 
system (for searching information about stores which are close to the customer) and 
sends messages to the customer’s phone through e-mails. 

MIA [1] (Mobile Information Agent) is a WIS represented as a MAS whose pur- 
pose is to search specific data at any time through MDs (PDAs, phones equipped with 
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a GPS device, or cellular WAP phones). MIA uses the following ubiquitous comput- 
ing characteristics: user’s location, continuous and permanent information access and 
PDA technology. MIA is composed of: i) Some Mobile Agents which are MDs that 
allow the system to estimate their geographic location (given by a GPS device or by 
the user) and a wireless communication with a server located on the Internet, ii) A 
Server which allows communication between application and mobile agents. It uses 
the HTTP protocol in order to communicate with the mobile agents and sends query 
results through HTML and WML pages. Hi) Agents which represent the Information 
System Model and are classified into: user agents (model and check user), localiza- 
tion agents, spider agents (Web intelligent agents in charge of searching for informa- 
tion according to user’s needs) and Matchmaker (a portal agent which is an intermedi- 
ate between the server and the other agents. It activates the spider agents for starting 
the information research). 

The information is classified by Beuster et al. [1] in topics and extracts. Topics are 
web pages containing information related to the user’s preferences and location (for 
instance, the user is a lover of Renoir’s paintings or that the user is in the room which 
is dedicated to Renoir’s paintings) while extracts are information about the topic itself 
(for example, addresses of museum where an exhibition of Renoir takes place). 

Although KODAMA and MIA are generic architectures for modelling ABWIS, they 
do not specify how the agents do communicate with each other and do not describe 
each component and the services of the agents inside the Information System. Our 
work aims at providing a description of each of these aspects. 

CONSORTS [6] (architecture for COgNitive ReSOurce management with physi- 
cally -gRounding agenTS) is an architecture of ubiquitous agents designed for a mas- 
sive support of MDs. It detects the user’s location and defines the user’s profile 
through a Spatio-Temporal Reasoner ( STR ) which manages the Spatio-Temporal 
Inference Engine and the Spatial Information Database[ 6]. CONSORTS uses the 
location and the profile of the user in order to adapt the information (content) to 
her/him. Each MD communicates with the application through a Device Wrapper 
Agents (DWAs). Each DWA has a communication interface with the system and ren- 
ders transparent the communication between the agents and the system without con- 
sidering the kind of MD used (PDA, phone...). The other agents of CONSORTS are: 
First, the User Model Manager ( VMM ) which manages users profile using a set of 
inference rules defined in the STR. These rules are defined according to the functional 
requirements of the system. The VMM communicates with the STR in order to get the 
user’s location which is used as a criterion for defining the user’s profile. Second, the 
Service Agent (SA) 1 is the system coordinator and stays in permanent communication 
with the VMM. It knows which agents are active in the system, their services, con- 
straints and profiles. Profiles are defined according to rules specified in the STR (for 
instance, if the user is in a museum room, the SA gives her/his information about the 
exhibitions, adapting it to her/his MD constraints). Third, the Personal Agent (PA) 2 is 
the representation of each user in the system. Interacting with the DWA, it allows users 
to connect themselves to the system. A PA knows the user’s location; it is in charge of 



1 In the third version of CONSORTS, SA is called Service Provider Agent [6] 

2 Personal Agent is also called Service Requester Agent [6]. 
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interpreting the user’s requests and communicates with the SA which provides the 
information hold by the system. For defining a user profile, the VMM considers three 
features: Intentions, Preferences and Attributes. The Intention is the set of tasks a user 
can perform during a period of time (e.g., if a picture is taken, the user could send it to 
a friend). The Preference is the set of tasks the user would like to do during a period 
of time (e.g., whenever she/he takes a picture, the user sends it to a friend). The At- 
tribute describes the personal user’s information and other characteristics about 
her/him in the system (e.g., the user who takes picture is a photographer). 

The third version of CONSORTS [6] introduces the mass user support like a serv- 
ice provided through the coordination of the agents based on the social coordination 
concept. Social Coordination is an automatic negotiation between proxy agents ( Per- 
sonal Agents) with a language that replaces the verbal requests of users. CONSORTS 
provides four new services [6]: i) the Service Adaptation which adapts the services of 
the system according to the user’s situation (location, profiles, current activities ...), 
it) the Service Combination which provides common languages for services (i.e. an 
ontology) that are implemented in different contexts, iii) the Service Composition 
which provides new services from available ones (i.e. a new service can be defined as 
the connection between two available services) and iv) the Agent Security provides a 
framework which manages the computational resources for the agents, controls their 
behaviour in the system and eliminates them when they present abnormal behaviours 
(i.e. when an agent performs illegal tasks which do not concern its roles). 

CONSORTS [6] also introduces the Location-Aware Middle Agent which helps the 
STR to locate other agents and is the mediator between the Sendee Provider Agent 
(SA) and the Service Requester Agents ( PAs ) in the Social Coordination Process. 

The Table 1 summarizes the principal characteristics of theses architectures. 



Table 1. Architectures for modelling MAS. 





KODAMA 


MIA 


CONSORTS 


Data Distribution 


Several servers 


Several Servers 


Content Server 


Type of MD 


Cellular phone 


PDA, Cellular phone, 
Cellular WAP phone 


PDA, Cellular phone, 
Laptop 


Multimedia Data 


Text 


Text 


Text, Images 


Communication proto- 
cols 


TCP/IP 


HTTP, WAP 


HTTP 


Rules Definition for 
agents 


Yes 


Unknown 


Rules in the STR 


Mechanism of Profile 


Yes but it is not precisely 


Preference and location of 


Preferences, Intentions 


Definition 


described 


user 


and Attributes 


Mechanism of location 


Transmitter in the MD and 


GPS or location introduced 


Sensors: camera or 


detection 


receivers in the places 


by the user 


Wireless LAN 


Coordinator Agent 


Portal Agent 


Server and Matchmaker 


Service Agent 


Portal Agent 


Portal Agent 


Matchmaker 


Device Wrapper Agent 


Type of agents 


Agents organized in hierarchi- 
cal way 


Mobile, user, localization, 
spider and Matchmaker 


Spatio-Temporal, User 
Model Manager, Service, 
Personal, and Mobile 



From the architectures KODAMA, MIA and CONSORTS, we identify three com- 
mon levels which should form the classical architecture of an ABWIS. These levels 
have been integrated into our architecture PUMAS as presented in section 4: i) a 
Mobile Agent Level which is composed of the MDs and the Mobile Agents. The user 
accesses the system through her/his MD and there are Mobile Agents which are exe- 
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cuted on her/his MDs. ii) an Intermediate Level which offers services (connection, 
communication, etc.) in order to communicate with the Information System. Hi) an 
Information System Level which represents the services (functional requirements) that 
the system offers to users. 



3 Peer Multi-agent Systems 

CONSORTS proposes ideas about different roles agents can play in a MAS. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to precise how an agent can be aware of the other agents which 
could help it to solve problems such as how to define strategies for satisfying user 
requests and how to assign roles, activities and responsibilities to each agent for a 
specific system. Panti et al. [9] describes a Peer Multi-Agent System based on the 
“peer” concept which is exploited by PUMAS. A peer represents a person or an or- 
ganization and has an associated agent that manages information about her/him, and 
has the capability to manage and control a simple “workflow” . A workflow refers here 
to a sequence of actions to be performed in the system and describes the abilities that 
this agent must have for managing assigned tasks, for exchanging information, for 
interpreting the behaviour rules of the other peer agents, and for proposing the coordi- 
nation and collaboration services that each agent could provide to the system. 

Panti et al. introduce the concept of peer agent whose goal is to communicate and 
share tasks and resources with other peer agents in a dynamic environment without the 
help of an explicit server. Moreover, a peer agent manages its own knowledge base 
for carrying out its tasks. This knowledge is also used for representing a client or for 
playing the server role according to the required work. In general, a peer agent can 
play the role of the server because it has the knowledge for doing so: it has an address 
service (yellow pages) for searching and founding its peers and it can adapt itself to 
changes in the network. Also, if some network problems occur, a peer agent executes 
its assigned tasks without the collaboration of other agents and informs them about it 
when these problems are solved (using the mechanism of yellow pages). 

The internal architecture of a peer agent and the steps for defining the strategy in 
order to answer user information requests are: i) the Wrapping Component (W) which 
is a communication interface between users and the system or, with other agents, ii) 
the Searching/Representation Component (S/R) which allows to store and exploit a 
list of all the agents that it knows (e.g., because it has previously worked with them) 
and their services, Hi) the Reformulation/Coordination Component (R/C) which de- 
fines tasks and services that the agent offers to the system in order to process an in- 
formation request. They are parts of its knowledge. In addition, the agent knows tasks 
and services of the other agents which can help it to reach a common goal. This 
knowledge allows to define the workflow for allocating responsibilities to the other 
agents (it plays the coordinator role) for accomplishing its tasks in a collabora- 
tive/cooperative way, and iv) the Strategy’ Generation Component (SG) which de- 
scribes the strategy used for solving a problem or for satisfying an information re- 
quest. 
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The existing tools for implementing peer MAS have limitations and problems: es- 
pecially, they suffer from a lack of expressiveness of the languages used for describing 
and defining data and services. Moreover, they do not consider distributed systems 
problems like heterogeneity, data inconsistency, etc. Our approach aims at taking into 
account those aspects. 



4 PUMAS Architecture 

In the previous sections, we have exposed general and specific architectures (MIA, 
KODAMA and CONSORTS) for modelling ABWIS with their advantages and their 
problems. In spite of the contributions of each architecture, there are many aspects 
which are not considered for modelling and implementing an ABWIS: knowledge 
representation. Communication, Coordination, Control, Cooperation and Negotiation 
mechanisms (CCCN) for the cooperative work of the agents, migration of the agents, 
protocols and language of communication between them, etc. 

Some characteristics of PUMAS are based on CONSORTS. It also relies on the 
three classical levels of an ABWIS (section 2) each being modelled as a Multi- Agent 
System (MAS) whose characteristics are exposed in the following subsections. The 
inherent mobility of the user and of the agents is supported by ubiquitous agents which 
can be transmitted through the network to get some needed information and which can 
communicate with other agents for performing tasks. In PUMAS, the Ubiquitous 
Agents are organized in a Hybrid Peer to Peer Architecture which addresses security 
in the applications (security problems inherent to the agents mobility), communication 
between agents in a point to point or in a broadcast way, management of the agent’s 
states (connected, disconnected, killed, etc.) and the services provided by them. 



4.1 Objective 

The main objective of PUMAS is to integrate the access through MD and ubiquitous 
agents into WIS developed using the KIWIS platform [14]. KIWIS is an environment 
dedicated to the automatic generation of WIS given some conceptual specifications. It 
is a tool for WIS developers which puts the emphasis on adaptability to users by fo- 
cusing on data access and presentation. It offers guidelines for the design steps of a 
WIS and is in charge of the automatic deployment of this WIS. We use these guidelines 
for modelling the Information System Level in an ABWIS. 

A WIS developed using KIWIS is composed of five models [14]: i) a User Model 
which describes the users (individuals or groups) needs and profiles, ii) a Data Model 
which describes the application domain supported by the WIS, Hi) a Progressive Ac- 
cess Model which describes the progressive access modalities, iv) a Functionality 
Model which describes the functionalities of the WIS (consultation, modification, etc.) 
and the related security aspects, and v) The Hypermedia Model which describes the 
presentation features in terms of Web pages composition and graphical aspects speci- 
fied by a charter. 
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Fig. 1. The PUMAS Architecture. 

The Progressive Access (PA) notion is an access process which relies on the fact that 
the user of a WIS does not need to access all the information all the time. The PA is 
then used to build a WIS which has the capacity to give access to its resources (i.e. 
information and functionalities) gradually and in an adapted way. First, resources 
considered as essential for a user are provided, and then, some complementary ones, 
if needed, are proposed through a guided navigation [14]. Considering a nomadic 
user, she/he will get first only the relevant resources (taking into account her/his lo- 
cation, but also her/his needs, etc.). In PUMAS, we use the Progressive Access Model 
(PAM) in order to define the Content Filter which aims at selecting the effective in- 
formation. Moreover, the system must consider the technical constraints of the user’s 
MD. In PUMAS, also the Display Filter is related to the Hypermedia Model which 
allows to organize the delivered information in a way supported by the MD. 



4.2 PUMAS: An Architecture Based on Three Multi-agent Systems 

The PUMAS architecture (see Fig. 1) is composed of three MAS: Connection, Com- 
munication and Information (each one represents one level of an ABWIS) into which 
each agent is a peer ubiquitous agent. The agents are connected to a central platform 
in order to know about them, their services and for managing their communications, 
but they are autonomous for connecting and disconnecting, for sending messages to a 
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specific agent or group of agents, and for doing their tasks. We present the compo- 
nents of our architecture, indicating their similarities and differences with the 
CONSORTS ones. PUMAS also introduces new components, comparing which the 
ones dedicated to the Content and Display Filters notions. 



The Connection MAS. It includes several Mobile Device Agents ( agents on MD*) 3 
and a Connection Controller Agent (DWA*). 

Each MD can execute different MDAs which are transmitted from and towards the 
WIS which can execute on different servers or MDs. The knowledge of a MDA is 
composed of general rules of behaviour and characteristics related to the type of MD 
(PDA, cellular telephone, etc.) and some specific rules defined according to the appli- 
cation (for instance, this agent is used for transmitting a file). In addition, a MDA must 
know the communication protocols and mechanisms (connection, protocols, network 
type, constraints, etc.) established with the system. A MDA owns data that it could 
handle and share (e.g. the files, agent services...). In our approach, a MDA (see Fig. 2) 
is seen as an agent which owns the characteristics of both a cooperative agent and a 
connection agent ( which are both specializations of mobile agent). 



Mobile Agent 




Fig. 2. Class Diagram for a Mobile Device Agent. This kind of agent has the characteristics and 
operations of a Mobile Agent, a Cooperative Agent and a Connection Agent. 



3 In the remainder of the section, we indicate in brackets and with the expressions used in 
CONSORTS to designate equivalent components. 
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The Connection Controller Agent (CCA) detects the MD type (PDA, cellular 
phones...) using CC/PP 4 files and facilitates its connection taking into account the 
connection protocol. The CCA is the intermediate between the Connection MAS and 
the Communication MAS. CCA also checks the connections established by the users 
through their MDs and relates each MDA with its corresponding Proxy Agent in the 
Communication MAS (see next paragraph). For implementing the Connection MAS, it 
is necessary to define the communication and infrastructure levels between Mobile 
Device Agents (MDA) and the Connection Controller Agent (CCA) in order to make 
transparent the connection to the system for the MDs and to display the information 
(answers to information requests) according to the specific technical restrictions of 
the MDs. We also need to define the User Model which stores information about 
specific technical characteristics of the MD (specified in the CC/PP fde, located in the 
MD and that can be transmitted and analysed by the MDA and the Connection Con- 
troller Agent) and to adapt the presentations to the physical constraints of the MD 
connected to the WIS. This has to be done with respect to the principles of KIWIS 
[14]. 

The CCA introduced by PUMAS allows to check if the user is still connected. If 
not, it checks if she/he has voluntarily disconnected or if the disconnection has been 
caused by a fault (e.g. system or network problem). The CCA checks out if the user 
wants to continue with her/his last session (she/he would be represented by the same 
Proxy Agent) or open a new one (she/he would be represented by a new Proxy Agent). 

The Communication MAS. It offers an interface which makes the communication 
transparent between users. There is one Proxy Agent representing the connection of 
each MDA (two different users can connect themselves to the system through the 
same MD and there would be two different Proxy Agents). The MDProfile Agent 
(UMM*) has to check the user’s profile (according her/his MD) and her/his informa- 
tion needs. In addition, this agent together with the Coordinator Agent ( DWA *) 
checks and establishes the mechanism for interchanging hypermedia data with the 
user (Display Filter). The Coordinator Agent is in permanent communication with the 
Connection Controller Agent in order to verify the connection state of the agent 
which needs the information. The CCA has the knowledge of all the agents in the 
system (yellow pages for the agents with their connections, states, services ...) and 
their profiles according to the technical restrictions, location and connection time (for 
the communication with the MDProfile Agent and Connection Controller Agent). 

Each Personal Agent in CONSORTS provides only identification properties and 
methods. The contribution of PUMAS is to represent and specify in the equivalent of 
the Personal Agent, the Proxy Agent (PA), and in the Mobile Device Agent (MDA) 
some additional knowledge and behaviour which are inherited from the Cooperative 



4 http://www.w3 .org/Mobile/CCPP/ . The W3C proposes CC/PP (Composite Capability/ Pref- 
erence Profiles) which is a description of device capabilities and user preferences. “A CC/PP 
profile contains a number of CC/PP attribute names and associated values that are used by a 
server to determine the most appropriate form of a resource to deliver to a client”. CC/PP 
uses RDF (Resource Description Framework) for describing the profiles. 
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Agent (See Fig. 2). First, PA and MDA are able to perform the Coordination, Coop- 
eration, Control and Negotiation ( CCCN) tasks in the MAS. Second, they adopt the 
P2P process (explained in Section 3) in order to define the strategy to apply for 
achieving the assigned tasks ( CCCN or another) and for finding out the peers which 
can cooperate and work with them. 

On the one hand, the Proxy Agent could be a representation of the MDA within the 
system. In this case, there are two agents, one MDA on the MD and one Proxy Agent 
in the system (located on the server or on another MD). On the other hand, a MDA 
can play itself the role of Proxy Agent. This MDA is then transmitted to the system 
and is executed on the server. It is worth noting that if the Proxy Agent is a represen- 
tation of the MDA , it has the same properties and behaviours of the MDA except the 
Connection ones (which are useless as it stands inside the system). 

We define the selection and implementation of communication mechanisms be- 
tween the Proxy Agents, the Coordinator Agent and the MDProfile Agent according to 
KODAMA [13]. For the Display Filter, we define the functionality and hypermedia 
models according to users profiles, users requests and physical restrictions associated 
the MDs, by exploiting principles integrated in KIWIS [14]. We consider that the Co- 
ordinator Agent performs a first filter according to profile defined by MDProfile 
Agent (location of the agent, time of connection, etc) and that the Connection Con- 
troller Agent performs a second filter according the characteristics and technical re- 
striction of the MD which has connected. In Fig. 3 we present how to embed (and 
adapt) the CONSORTS architecture within PUMAS'. 



Connection and Communication MAS 




Spatio-Tempor al Reasoner 



Inference 

Engine 



STRDB 



Fig. 3. Multi-Agents Systems Integration with CONSORTS 




The Information MAS. The internal structure of the Information MAS (see Fig. 1) is 
composed of Agents associated with the different WIS (which can be represented as 
MAS or not), the Router Agent (UMM*) which defines the profiles of the users and/or 
agents and their preferences or history inside the system and, the Receptor/Provider 
Agent ( Service Agent*) which has a general view of the whole system (it knows the 
agents of the Communication and Information MAS, their services, their locations, 
their profiles ...). Generally, the Receptor/Provider Agent receives all the requests 
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that are transmitted from the Communication MAS and redirects them to the right 
Information System by means of the Router Agent (RA). This RA also applies the 
Content Filter according to both the user’s profile (preferences, user history, 
intentions, etc) and/or to information included in the request (user’s location, 
connection time, specific parameters, etc). 

The Information System (IS) can be executed on a server or on a MD (for example, 
we could consider that the information system of a MD consists in its stored files like 
pictures, XML files, etc). Let us now introduce a possible scenario of communication 
between two different agents which are executed on two different MDs, MD1 and 
MD2. Let us assume that MD1 (a PDA) asks for information stored in MD2 (a Cellular 
phone). The request is propagated through PUMAS core: it is first transmitted through 
the Connection Controller Agent, then to the Communication MAS agents, then to the 
Receptor/Provider Agent (R/PA) and finally to the Router Agent (RA). The latter redi- 
rects the request to the IS agent located in MD2 which searches for the information. 
The retrieved information is returned to MD1 following the inverse path. Please note 
that during this process, the Content and Display filters are respectively applied by the 
Router Agent and by the MDProfile Agent. Through this example, we can observe the 
Hybrid Peer to Peer Architecture of PUMAS. The core of PUMAS centralizes the 
requests: on the one hand, it is in charge of the process of obtaining the effective in- 
formation ( which satisfies the user information needs) and, on the other hand, it is in 
charge of applying the Content and Display Filters for adapting the answers. The 
main peer characteristics are: I) A MD can communicate with a specific Information 
System (located on a server or on a MD) passing this information like a parameter of 
the request and the Router Agent (RA) transmits the request to this specific Informa- 
tion System (communication agent to agent), and it) the agents have the autonomy of 
connecting to and disconnecting from the system. An advantage that PUMAS offers is 
that it can also help a user who does not know which specific Information System to 
interrogate for needed information by using the process just explained (this process 
has like main agents the R/PA, the RA and the different Information Systems Agents 
which are executed on several Information Systems). 



4.3 General Agent Issues 

In this section, we present the issues related to the agents in the PUMAS architecture 
and some solutions about the modelling principles we have adapted for the 
information management, agent rules, user profiles and the implementation of our 
architecture. 

Information Management. According to Kothari [5], an agent must have the knowl- 
edge and the information to be shared with others, information about its state and the 
knowledge of its context. For this, PUMAS considers that the server stores its own 
data (knowledge, interchanges with the system coordinator, the agents and their serv- 
ices ...), its rules and its context. Also, each agent must store its knowledge (own, 
acquired, of context) and its rules (what it can do and/or what has learned to do), its 
services and the roles it can play within the system. Finally, each agent must store its 
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life cycle (when it has been created, the execution of its tasks and when it must be 
destroyed). We can represent the information distribution between the MDs and/or the 
server but we must consider the problems with the data that this distribution involves 
(atomicity, consistency, integrity, etc.). 

Definition of Profiles and Agent Rules. For defining user profiles, we can use the 
CONSORTS scheme of preferences, intentions and attributes according to the func- 
tional application requirements (see section 2). But according to Nagendra et al. [7], 
this definition can be more general: it must consider a mechanism for detecting users 
and their activities in the system, a representation of criteria that are used to define the 
profile (user location, intentions. . .) and an algorithm to implement this representation. 
For this, we use the extension of CC/PP proposed in [4] for defining the general pro- 
files of the MDs which could be connected to the system like a service offered by the 
MDProfdeAgent. These extensions of CC/PP concern the specific features of a no- 
madic user when defining her/his profile, (e.g. Location, network characteristics, etc.). 
For defining the agents (behaviours and activities), ontologies can be used. The W3C 
recommends OWL ( Web Ontology Language), a language for defining Web Ontolo- 
gies. OWL can be used to describe a MAS like a set of classes (agents) and relations 
(communications and knowledge representation) between them as XML files. The 
OWL components are classes, attributes, instances of classes and relations of classes. 



4.4 Design of PUMAS Agent Interactions 

We use here Agent UML (AUML) [8, 10] as a formalism for modelling the interaction 
between the agents and for explaining how the PUMAS agents can access the ABWIS 
for getting the effective information. AUML is a set of UML (Unified Modelling Lan- 
guage) idioms and extensions. It has a representation of three layers for agent interac- 
tion protocols. First, templates and packages represent the protocol as a whole. Sec- 
ond, sequence and collaboration diagrams capture inter-agent dynamics. Finally, 
activity diagrams and state charts capture both intra-agent and inter-agent dynamics. 
An example of each diagram is shown below. Fig. 4 shows the AUML package dia- 
gram (with its classes and relations) which represents PUMAS. 

In the Interaction Diagrams of AUML, messages between the agents are called Com- 
munication Acts (e.g., confirm, disconfirm, inform, not-understand, propose, refuse, 
request, subscribe, propagate ...). In this kind of diagrams, there are messages that 
could involve a condition. They can as well represent the concurrency between agents. 
Let us explain by using the following example (see Fig. 5): several MDAs could si- 
multaneously send their messages of request to the Connection Controller Agent. 
Then, the decision box reflects that a MDA can simultaneously send different mes- 
sages, according to a condition. In the example shown in Fig. 5, a MDA can send a 
message of “propose” (e.g., to propose to be represented by the same Proxy Agent in 
each connection), or a message of “subscribe” (e.g., to subscribe like a valid user in 
the system) or a message of “query-if’ (e.g., a request if this agent can represent a 
valid user in the system), according to the condition. 
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Fig. 4. Package Diagram of PUMAS 




Fig. 5. Example of concurrent sending of messages between Agents. 



The Fig. 6 shows an AUML Sequence Diagram which represents the interactions 
between the agents when a MDA asks for information. The state chart which estab- 
lishes the valid states of the processing of a request is shown in Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 6. The AUML Sequence Diagram for an information request. 
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Fig. 7. A state chart of the processing of a request. 



5 Example of Application 

This section shows an application of PUMAS (Fig. 8). Let us assume that an External 
Audit company gives MDs of different types (PDA, cellular, laptop, etc.) to its audi- 
tors for doing their work at several client companies. Every day, for documenting their 
work, the auditors must prepare the audit documents which contain the recording of 
tests results (tests for the different systems of the client company), tests, reports, etc. 

An auditor can ask for information in order to complete her/his work. Initially, the 
MDA which executes on her/his MD could ask for information to the other agents 
which execute on the MDs of auditors who work at the same company (or the auditors 
who participate in the same auditory). If the information obtained satisfies the present 
request(s), the MDA and the agents interchange it. Otherwise, the auditor communi- 
cates through her/his MD with the general audit system (the application) using, for 
example, a WebService ( Communication MAS). This latter checks the user profile, 
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Fig. 8. An auditory system modelled with PUMAS 

her/his permissions in the system and the type of her/his MD. The WebSerx’ice passes 
the information request to the Information MAS. The Rec/Prov Agent (R/PA) gets the 
information query. Depending on the auditor location (criterion chosen for the rout- 
ing), the Router Agent (RA) identifies the company where the auditor is and then, 
sends her/his request to the Information MAS which handles the client company audi- 
tory. Once the information is available, the Information MAS gives the retrieved in- 
formation to the WebService which checks the type of this information (e.g., image, 
audio, video) and, together with the Connection Controller Agent (CCA), defines how 
to display it to the auditor according to the characteristics of her/his MD ( Display 
Filter). Each auditor (A,) has a MD (in this example, there is one MDA per MD: 
MDA1, MDA2, MDA3 and MDA4, see Fig. 9). The Spatio-Temporal Reasoner (STR) 
gets the location of each MD and assigns to it an ID inside the system ( AxCy : Auditor 
x of Company y). When an auditor needs information, she/he connects to the system 
through the WebService (CCA and Coordinator Agent) which controls the different 
connections. 
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Fig. 9. Connection, Communication and Information MAS 

A Proxy Agent is created per connection (PA 1 , PA2, PA3 and PA4). Using established 
rules in the STR, and verifying both the location and existence in the system of each 
PAs, the RA defines the profiles, (in this case, the profiles of the Auditors of Company 
A and the one of the Auditors of Company B). The profile is defined as a group which 
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is composed of the Proxy Agents and the RA. The latter defines the profile according 
to the date of Auditory and the location of the Proxy Agents (RA groups together the 
Proxy Agents by Company). 

The requests are sent to the R/PA which searches for information in the system. 
When this agent gets the answers and has applied the Content Filter (it only obtains 
the information of the company where the auditor is), it communicates to the RA 
which sends this answer to the Proxy Agent that represents the Auditor, “the source of 
the request”. Then, the WebService applies the Display Filter according the con- 
straints of the MD connected and the Auditor obtains the answers to her/his request/ s). 
Below, we show an example of ACL message [12] between the Proxy Agentl(PxAl) 
and the R/PA. The Auditor of Laboratory LSR Company represented in the system by 
PxAl asks for her/his Auditory documents to the system. The information about 
her/his physical location, connection time and language is given by the WebSewice 
and it is appended in each message whose sender is PxAl. The agent in charge of 
receiving and providing the information is the R/PA: 

(REQUEST 

: sender PxAl : receiver Receptor/Provider Agent 
: content “ ( (provide (caption 

: content “JADE-LEAP Tests - Auditory Papers, Laboratory LSR-IMAG, France, 
Saint Martin D’Heres, 38402, Friday, June 21 2004, 12:00 ) 

: langage: English”) 

(service 

:name AuditoryPapersRequest; 

: provider Receptor/Provider Agent))) ” 
dangage fipa-sl :ontology auditory-companies ) 



6 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we have proposed PUMAS, an architecture for modelling, designing and 
developing an Agent Based Web Information Systems (ABWIS). We have presented 
and compared general architectures of ABWIS like KODAMA, MIA and CONSORTS 
which are accessed through Mobile Devices (MDs). As a result of the analysis of these 
architectures, we identified the following basic levels: Mobile Agent level, Intermedi- 
ate level and Information System level. Then, we proposed our architecture PUMAS 
based on these levels. In addition, PUMAS specially integrates the CONSORTS and 
KODAMA architectures together with the concept of Progressive Access [14] in order 
to perform the Content Filter (User Model) and the Display Filter (Hypermedia 
Model). We have described PUMAS components, its agents, theirs roles, the informa- 
tion management (flow, storage, representation ... of information) considering aspects 
as user location changes, communications between users, definition of user’s profiles, 
etc. We have used AUML models as a formalism for representing the interaction be- 
tween the agents of an ABWIS modelled with PUMAS. Finally, we have presented a 
scenario for using PUMAS (the general model of an application for an External 
Auditing company). For implementing PUMAS, we have chosen JADE-LEAP for its 
independence of execution platform on several MDs. We have tested on the MDs of 
our team (some Pocket PC with Windows CE, using creme - kVM which is personal 
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Java compliant, and some PDA with PalmOS using an implementation MIDP 1.0), the 
examples which come with it and we have introduced some changes in these exam- 
ples. However, since a Stand-Alone execution JADE-LEAP has shown to be instable 
on our Pocket PC, we succeed in the implementation having recourse to a Split Exe- 
cution which simulates a Hybrid P2P Architecture. 

Our future work concerns the aspects related to the implementation of this kind of 
systems such as selecting the language for communicating the agents (ACL), produc- 
ing an API for communicating the agents (temporal and spatial information availabil- 
ity), distributing the information between MDs and establishing the mechanism for 
coordinating and controlling theirs activities. 
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Abstract. The integration of event information from diverse event notification 
sources is, as with meta-searching over heterogeneous search engines, a challeng- 
ing task. Due to the complexity of event filter languages, known solutions for 
heterogeneous searching cannot be applied for event notification 
In this paper, we propose the concept and design of a Meta Service for Event No- 
tification. We define transformation rules for exchanging event filter definitions 
and event notifications between various event services and sources. We trans- 
form each filter defined at a meta-service into a filter expressed in the language 
of each event notification source. Due to unavoidable asymmetry in the seman- 
tics of different langues, some superfluous information may be delivered to the 
meta-service. These notifications are then post-processed to reduce the number of 
spurious messages. We present a survey and classification of filter languages for 
event notification, which serves as basis for the transformation rules. The proposed 
rules are implemented in a prototype transformation module for a Meta Service 
for Event Notification. 



1 Introduction 

Alerting Services or Event Notification Services (ENS) inform their users about changes 
that have occurred at information objects. These changes are called events. Information 
objects can be, e.g., documents in a digital library or temperature sensors in a facility 
management system; events can be caused, e.g., by new, changed or deleted objects. 
The service actively or passively observes the information objects at the providers sites 
(e.g., documents in digital libraries or sensors in buildings). Users describe their interest 
in form of personal profiles that define filter conditions for the information delivery. 
In a widely distributed application context, each of the considered applications may 
employ their own alerting services (e.g., as done for digital libraries provided by different 
publishing houses or as currently available for tourist information). Users on the other 
hand, are interested in combined information from diverse and heterogeneous sources. 
Similar to the problem of information querying over widely distributed information 
sources, here we encounter the problem of distributed filtering over heterogeneous event 
sources. 

Unfortunately, the results known from research in meta-searching [12] and query 
rewriting for search over heterogeneous sources [3,21] cannot simply be applied to the 
new context of event notification. Advanced filter conditions are more complex than 
search queries; in fact, they can be seen as extensions of search queries: A simple 
filter expression can be seen as a standing search query. Additionally, filter expressions 
can contain sophisticated event pattern descriptions referring to temporal succession of 
events, such as sequences and disjunction of events [ 1 1,19,20]. 
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Clients: Subscribers 




Clients: Providers 



(a) independent ENS 
Fig. 1. Communication of clients with 



Clients: Subscribers 




Clients: Providers 



(b) Meta-ENS 

independent ENS vs with a Meta-ENS 



1.1 Problem Statement and Contribution of the Paper 

The existence of several independent event notification services causes a number of 
problems, see Figure 1(a) for illustration: 

1. Subscribers are forced to subscribe the same profile to a number of services; these 
use different filter languages (i.e., the profiles have to be expressed differently) with 
differing expressiveness. In Figure 1(a), the large number of dashed arrows from 
each subscriber indicates the repeated subscriptions. 

2. Composite events combining events from different providers that are handled by 
different services cannot be directly subscribed to. In consequence, the client has 
to subscribe to (several) separate services and implement post-filtering locally. In 
Figure 1(a), the arrows from each ENS indicate the notifications that have to be 
post-filtered at the subscribers’ sides. 

3. If providers serve several services, the duplicates have to be removed in a post-filter 
process at the client side. In Figure 1(a), the postfiltering is depicted as boxes at the 
subscribers’ sides. 

An umbrella service could combine all providers but would force a flat homogenization 
of the providers, while ignoring the existing heterogeneity of the providers and services. 
Moreover, there are the issues of trust, downwards compatibility, company strategy, and 
required integration of legacy systems. 

As a solution to the three problems we propose the equivalent of a Meta-Search 
Engine: a Meta Event Notification Service (Meta-ENS), see Figure 1(b). Our solution 
allows for and supports the heterogeneity of services and providers. It integrates services 
while accepting their differences and diversity. The advantages are evident: Subscribers 
can have a uniform access for profile definition, having access to several event sources. 
Users are not repeatedly notified about the same event, i.e., duplicate recognition can 
be implemented on the meta-service level. In addition, security and privacy issues are 
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easier to address. A number of research questions emerge as a result of the analysis given 
above, which have to be answered for the design of the meta-service: 

1. Which event patterns for composite events are typically supported in profile and 
filter languages for event notification services? Are there categories of languages? 

2. How to translate the event patterns in one language into the patterns of a target 
language such that profile definitions can be converted between languages? How are 
the result sets influenced by the transformation? What postprocessing is necessary 
for re-transforming the result sets to match the initial profile query? 

3. How to detect duplicates of event messages that refer to the same event? How to 
detect messages referring to the same event? 

1.2 Focus and Organization of the Paper 

In this paper, we will address the first two questions, which we believe to be essential 
for the implementation of a Meta-ENS. For the elimination of duplicates, existing tech- 
niques from information retrieval and information dissemination may be employed (see, 
e.g., [23]). Note that we do not make assumptions abut the nature of the services, e.g., 
distributed or centralized services. We abstract from the problems of event detection and 
ordering in a distributed environment. 

In the remainder of the paper, we propose the detailed design of a Meta Service for 
Event Notification that translates filter expressions for heterogeneous event notification 
services. After a brief introduction of the concepts of filter languages (Section 2), we 
first analyze the filter languages of existing alerting services in order to identify typical 
event patterns (Section 3). In Section 3.2, the services will be ordered into groups based 
on the expressiveness of their filter languages. Based on this classification, we propose a 
set of transformation rules for the translation of filter expressions between these groups 
(Section 4). We conclude the paper by a summary and an outlook towards further research 
and challenges to be addressed. 



2 Concepts 

In this section, we introduce the basic concepts of event notification services. A more 
detailed discussion of models and terms can be found in [9]. Event notification services 
inform its users about events that occurred on a given set of objects. Events are reported 
to the service by means of event messages. Objects have certain states, defined by their 
properties at a certain time, e.g., the state of a database, the content of a web-page. 

Definition 1 (Event). An event is the occurrence of a state transition of an object of 
interest at a certain point in time. Events are reported by means of event messages (or 
notifications), which contain a timestamp referring to the event’s occurrence time. 

Events have no duration. Events may be state changes in databases, signals in message 
systems. We consider primitive events and composite events, which are formed by com- 
bining primitive and composite events. The set of composite events Ec detectable by a 
certain system is defined by its system event algebra, i.e, by its filter and profile seman- 
tics. Composite events are created based on an event algebra. Event composition defines 
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new event instances. The new (composite) event instances inherit the characteristics of 
all contributing events; the event occurrence time is defined by the composition operator. 
We denote the fact that a set of event instances contributes to a composite event by the 
>*- operator: 

Definition 2 (Composition Contribution A). Let e\ . .... e n £ E be event instances that 
contribute to the composite event e £ E c- This relation is expressed as {ei , ..., e n } e. 

The ei, e n can be primitive or composite event instances. 

One of the central terms of an event notification service is the user profile: 

Definition 3 (Profile). A profile is a query q exp that is periodically evaluated by the 
Event Notification Service against incoming events , i. e. , a query that is evaluated against 
the trace of events reported to the service. 

We distinguish event instances from event classes. An event class is a set of events 
specified by a profile while an event instance relates to the actual occurrence of an event. 
In the following, we simply use the term event whenever the distinction is clear from the 
context. Events (instances) are denoted by lower Latin e with indices, i.e., e\, e2, . . . , 
while event classes are denoted by upper Latin E with indices, i.e., E \ , E 2 . The 
fact that an event e t is an instance of an event class Ej is denoted membership , i.e., 
e.j £ Ej. This relationship is non-exclusive, i.e., e, : £ Ej and e.; £ Ep. is possible even 
with Ej ^ Efr. Event classes may also have subclasses, so that e,; £ Ej C E *.. The 
timestamp of an event e £ Ep is denoted t(e). 

Definition 4 (Duplicate). Duplicates of events are event instances that belong to the 
same event class. 

Note that duplicate events refer to separate event instances - in contrast, the same event 
instance might be reported twice to the service, leading to duplicate event messages. 
Duplicate events could be subsequent changes of the same document in a digital library, 
but also all events referring to a certain document collection. Note that duplicates need 
not necessarily have identical event types or identical timestamps. 

In a ENS, query profiles are evaluated against the history of all observed events. 

Composite Event Pattern Operators. This section informally describes the concepts of 
the most common operators for composite events. Event composition defines new event 
instances that inherit the characteristics of all contributing events. The occurrence time 
of the composite event is defined by the composition operator. The events e\ and e 2 used 
in the definitions below can be any primitive or composite event; Ei and E^ refer to event 
classes with Ep f E2- f (.) refers to occurrence times defined based on a reference time 
system, T denotes time spans in reference time units. We use the contribution operator 
>~ (cf. Definition 2 ) to identify the events that contribute to a composite event. Note that 
temporal operators are defined on event instances as well as on event classes, resulting 
in event instances and event classes, respectively. 

Disjunction: The disjunction (Ei\E2) of events occurs if either e\ £ E\ or e2 £ E^ 
occurs. The occurrence time of the composite event e 3 £ (E-p | /T2 ) is defined as the 
time of the occurrence of either e\ or e2 respectively: t.(ef) := t(e 1) with {ei } >~ e 3 
or f(e 3 ) := f(e 2 ) with {e 2 } A e 3 . 
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Conjunction: The conjunction ( E\,E2)t occurs if both ei £ E\ and e 2 £ 77 2 occur, 
regardless of the order. The conjunction constructor has a temporal parameter that 
describes the maximal length of the interval between e\ and e.2 . 1 The time of the 
composite event e3 £ {E\,E2)t with {ei, 62} >- e% is the time of the last event: 
f(e 3 ) := rnax{t(ei),t(e 2 )}. 

Sequence: The sequence (£j; E 2 )t occurs when first ei £ E-\ and afterwards e 2 £ E 2 
occurs. T defines the maximal temporal distance of the events. The time of the event 
e 3 £ (Ei\ E 2 )t with {ei, e 2 } >- e 3 is equal to the time of e 2 : t(e 3) := f(e 2 ). 
Negation: The negation Et defines a "passive" event; it means that no e £ E occurs 
for an interval [t start, tend, ] with t en d = t start + T of time. The occurrence time of 
St £ Et is the point of time at the end of the period, tier) := t en d When clear 
from the context, we write St when referring to a passive event. 

Simultaneity: The simultaneity (E\ : E 2 )t occurs when both events e- t £ E\ and 
afterwards e 2 £ E2 happen it the same time: t(ei) = t(e 2 ). 

Selection: The selection E^ defines the occurrence of the i th event e £ E of a sequence 
of events of class E, i £ N. 

The model of composite events consists of (primitive or composite) events combined 
through event constructors. Note that temporal operators are defined on event instances 
as well as on event classes, resulting in instances and classes, respectively. This means 
that operators on event classes form profiles, i.e, queries, whereas operators on event 
instances describe certain composite event instances. 

Composite Event Pattern Parameters. In addition to the event operators, we define the 
two parameters of consumption mode and duplicate handling. Consumption mode is 
a concept concerning the strategy of evaluation in respect to the event history. When 
specifying a profile it is necessary to define whether event instances should be disposed 
of after matching or whether they should be considered again for a new filtering process, 
if disposed, there are two possibilities to do so: ’delete’ and ’delete and reapply’. For 
’delete’ , all event instances which occurred before the matched event instance are deleted. 
The other option is to delete only those event which have taken part in the matched event 
instance. If no event instances are deleted this is called ’keep’. 

Duplicate handling describes which event instances out of a list of identical duplicates 
are regarded for the filtering process. The following possibilities are relevant for our 
analysis: first, last, all, n th , and n to m. The values refer to the ordering number of the 
duplicate events. 



3 Survey of Profile Definition Languages in ENS 

This section addresses the first problem that we identified in the introduction (Prob- 
lem 1 ): Which event patterns for composite events are typically supported in profile and 
filter languages for ENS and are there categories of languages? We have analyzed filter 
languages of several event-based systems. This section presents the initial results of our 
analysis, which has been carried out in three steps. 

1 {Ei, £^2)00 refers to an event composition without temporal restrictions. 
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1. The overview: For each system, we list the supported operators, support of time 
frames, consumption mode, and duplicate handling. These analyses are based on 
the available literature, i.e., we refer to the operators and their parameters the way 
the initial publication does. Consequently, there are differences in the semantics 
and symbols compared to the ones introduced in Section 2. This overview is given 
subsequently in Section 3.1. 

2. Comparative Study: For each filter language, the filter operators are translated into 
the terminology used here. Based on this, we perform a uniform comparison of the 
approaches. This comparative study is presented in Section 3.2. 

3. Language Groups: Based on the comparative study, we identified five groups (types) 
of filter languages for event-based services. Section 3.3 presents the definition of 
the language groups. These language groups form the basis for the design of the 
meta-service for event notification and event-based communication. 

3.1 Overview of Systems and Supported Event Patterns 

Our overview of filter languages is presented ordered by system type; we analyzed the 
following types 2 : Event Notification Services (see Table 1), Event-based Infrastructures 
(see Table 2), Event-based Infrastructures (see Table 2) and Hybrid systems (see Table 3). 
An extended analysis that also covers active database systems and event actin systems 
can be found in [13]. For each of the systems, we analyzed the following characteristics 
of the profile languages: operators for building event patterns, support of time frames in 
the patterns, the consumption modes and the supported duplicate handling. 

Event Notification Services We analyzed a selection of eight typical event notifica- 
tion services: A-MediAS [9], an adaptive and integrating event notification service; the 
Corba Notification Service [8], Elvin [22]; Hermes [4], an event notification service for 
digital libraries; Keryx [1], which is designed to distribute notifications in the internet; 
READY [7], the sequel of the event-action system YEAST; and Siena [2]. The results are 
shown in Table 1 . Most ENS still only support primitive events, with research focussing 
on efficient filter algorithms. 

Event-based Infrastructures In the category of event-based Infrastructures, we ana- 
lyzed Cobea [16], which is used e.g. for the management of networks; Rebeca [5], an 
event-based architecture for electronic commerce; Regis [17], a development environ- 
ment for distributed systems that has been extended by the pattern language GEM [19]; 
and Salamander [18], a system for the distribution of web-applications. The results are 
shown in Table 2. 

Hybrid Systems Hybrid systems are able to handle a variety of event sources: 
web-documents, databases and files. We examined the systems Conquer [15] and 
OpenCQ [14] from the Continual Queries project, and Eve [6]. Eve combines char- 
acteristics of active databases and event-based architectures to execute event driven 
workflows. The result of the analysis is shown in Table 3. Hybrid systems combine 
events from different sources, supporting a variety of event patterns. 

As illustrated in this section, the analyzed systems support a variety of event pat- 
terns, using various operators and auxiliary parameters. Note, that the list of analyzed 
systems cannot be exhaustive, but considers a representative set of selected systems and 

2 Note that the exact distinction between the types may be arguable. 
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Table 1 . Composite event operators in Event Notification Services 



System 


Operators 


Time 

frame 


Consumption Mode 


Duplicate 

handling 


A-mediAS 


Conjunction: (E1&ZE2) 
Disjunction: (-E1H-E2) 
Sequence: (Ei; E2) 
Negation: (Ei — E2) 
Selection: First(Ei) 


yes 


keep, delete, delete 
and reapply 


first, 
last, all, 
n th , n 
to m 


CORBA notification service 


only primitive events 


- 


- 


- 


Elvin 


only primitive events 


- 


- 


- 


Hermes 


only primitive events 


- 


- 


- 


Keryx 


only primitive events 


- 


- 


- 


Ready 


Conjunction: (.E1&&.E2) 
Disjunction: (E1WE2) 
Sequence: (Ei; E2) 
Negation: ( not E\) 






first, 
last, all, 
n th , n 
to m 


Siena 


Sequence: ( E1.E2 ) 


- 


delete 


first 



Table 2 . Composite event operators in Event-based Infrastructures 



System 


Operators 


Time 

frame 


Consumption Mode 


Duplicate 

handling 


Cobea 


Conjunction: (E1&1E2) 
Disjunction: (Ei\E2) 
Sequence: (Ei\ E2) 
Whenever: ($Ei) 
Without: (Ei — E2) 


Duration 


Keep events 


all 


Rebeca 


Conjunction: 

Disjunction: 

Sequence: 

Negation: 


yes 


Delete and reapply, 
(recent, chronicle) 


- 


Regis 


Conjunction: (E1&-E2) 
Disjunction: (.E1H.E2) 
Sequence: (Ei', E2) 
Negation: ({Ei \ E2YE3) 
Time: ( Ei + timeperiod) 


Duration- 

window 


Delete all events 


first 


Salamander 


only primitive events 


- 


- 


- 



languages. In the next section, we introduce our classification of filter languages, which 
allows to identify language groups that support typical subsets of event patterns. 
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Table 3. Composite event operators in Hybrid Systems 



System 


Operators 


Time 

frame 


Consumption Mode 


Duplicate 

handling 


CQ: 

Conquer 

and 

OpenCQ 


Conjunction 
Disjunction 
Sequence: (Ei] E2) 
Negation: 

Simultaneity: (E1WE2) 


yes 


- 


- 


Eve 


Conjunction: (CON(Ei, E2, sw)) 
Disjunction: (DEX(Ei, E2)) 

Sequence: {SEQ{E\, E2, sw)) 
Simultaneity: (CCR(Ei, E2, sw)) 
Negation: ( NEG(E\ , (E2, E3, sw), sw)) 
Repetition: REP(E\, times, sw) 


yes 


delete and reapply 
(chronicle) 


first, 

n th 



3.2 Classification of Filter Languages - A Comparative Study 

This section presents our comparative study of filter languages: This is the second step in 
our approach to answer the question for common patterns and groups of filter languages 
(Problem 1). We translate each system’s operators into the terminology used here, in order 
to allow for a uniform comparison of the approaches. We first introduce our classification 
methodology and then present the actual classification. This classification shall be the 
basis for identifying typical language groups in the next section. 

Extending the survey presented in the last section, we have classified the profile 
languages of selected event systems. We developed a set of classification criteria, which 
are a combination of the semantic language characteristics defined by Hinze/ Voisard [10] 
and Zimmer/Unland [24]. Both works describe the semantics of filter languages. Both 
use operators for event patterns and additional parameters. 

Composite Event Pattern Operators. As shown in the previous section, the systems 
use different operators for event patterns. Additionally, equally named operators do not 
necessarily have the same semantics while similar semantics might be expressed using 
different operators. Moreover, the exact semantic description of these operators is rarely 
given in literature. Here, we will translate all systems’ operators into the following 
schema: conjunction, disjunction, negation, selection, sequence and simultaneity (see 
Table 4). 

Event Pattern Parameters. Considering the analyzed systems, it becomes clear that to 
simply consider the operators is not sufficient in order to convey the full semantic mean- 
ing. Each system offers parameters, which further define/change the operators semantics. 
We shall briefly describe the different parameters proposed in the two schemas. 

Hinze/ Voisard define two parameters: event instance selection and event instance 
consumption (see left column in Table 4). ’Event instance selection’ describes which 
events qualify for a composite event and how duplicated events handled. Examples are 
to select the first event in a list of duplicates, the last one or a particular n th one. ’Event 
instance consumption’ defines which events are consumed by composite events, i.e., 
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removed from the matching trace. Options are to keep the selected event instances, to 
remove them, or to remove them and reapply the event pattern (similar to our definition 
in Section 2). In [10], only two of the three options are formally defined. Both event 
pattern parameters can be combined freely. 

Unland/Zimmer defined separate parameters for concurrency, consumption, selec- 
tion, traversion, and coupling (see middle column in Table 4). Concurrency can be ’over- 
lapping’ or ’non-overlapping’, allowing for components of different event-instances to 
overlap each other or not. Consumption may be ’shared’, ’exclusive parameter’, or ’ex- 
clusive’ : Either no event-instance is deleted, or all event-instances which have taken part 
in the matching of a composite event are deleted, or all event-instances before the ter- 
minating event-instance of a composite event are deleted. These parameters are similar 
to the Event instance consumption, but not identical. The selection parameter is similar 
to and can be expressed via Hinze/Voisard’s Event Instance selection. 

The parameters are partially interdependent: Shared consumption mode requires 
overlapping concurrency and an exclusive consumption mode is only logical in com- 
bination with a non-overlapping concurrency. The concurrency mode for the exclusive 
consumption is undefined. This interdependence of parameters is our main reason for 
primarily following Hinze/Voisard’s classification. 

Not all parameters are applicable for the systems we are interested in, e.g., the 
concurrency mode and the traversion mode. The traversion mode, which describes the 
direction of traversing composite events is irrelevant here, since systems filter their 
events in the timely order and not backwards. This parameter will not be included 
in our classification. The coupling mode defines whether the components of different 
event-instances may be interleaving. These modes are expressed by Hinze/Voisard using 
negation and wildcards. We therefore exclude this parameter from our classifications. 

We followed a hybrid approach and use a combination of both schemas, which is 
shown in the right column of Table 4. Our combined classification schema combines 
the operators proposed in the two schemas and also uses a combination of the proposed 
event pattern parameters. We use the characteristics from Unland/Zimmer’s consumption 
mode; the duplicate handling is based on Hinze/Voisard’s Event Instance Selection. 

We now use the combined classification schema for our comparative study of filter 
languages in event-based systems. The results of the study are presented as a language 
classification in Table 5. This table serves three purposes: It gives an overview of event- 
based filter languages, provides a uniform analysis of the languages (i.e., translated into a 
common schema), and gives a first impression of the operators and parameters typically 
supported in event-based systems. 

Based on the language classification, we make the following observations in the 
comparative study: If composite events are supported, all 3 of these systems imple- 
ment conjunction and disjunction (i.e., operators without ordering). Some implement 
the sequence operators (requires ordering), fewer the negation (required observation). 
Selection and simultaneity are rarely supported: Selection is a special case of duplicate 
handling and simultaneity is difficult to determine for distributed systems - it can be 
expressed by conjunction with a small e-time frame. Time frames are not always sup- 
ported, requiring a time handling strategy for distributed systems. Consumption mode 

3 With the exception of Siena that only supports a single operator for research purposes. 
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Table 4. Comparison of the two schemas for semantic classification and our combined schema. 



j Hinze/Voisard 


Unland/Zimmer 


Combined Classification 


1 Composite Event Pattern Operators 




conjunction 


conjunction 


conjunction 


disjunction 


disjunction 


disjunction 


sequence 


sequence 


sequence 


negation 


negation 


negation 


selection 


- 


selection 


- 


simultaneity 


simultaneity 


j Time frames j 


Event Instance Consumption 


Consumption Mode 


Consumption Mode 


Event Instance Selection 


Parameter Selection 


Duplicate Handling 


- 


Concurrency Mode 


- 


(above parameter/operators combination) 


Coupling Mode 


- 


(above parameter combination) 


Traversion Mode 


- 



and duplicate handling are rarely made explicit. If they are explicit, several options are 
supported, otherwise they are hard coded in the system and difficult to determine, 

3.3 Language Groups 

Based on the observations from our comparative study of languages in the previous 
section, we identify language groups (types) of filter languages for event-based systems. 
This is the third and final step in answering the question for typical event patterns and 
groups of filter languages for ENS (Problem 1). 

These language groups form the basis for the design of the meta-service for event 
notification and event-based communication. In the next section, we address the second 
problem (as identified in the introduction) and define rules for profile transformations 
between these language groups. Parameters for Consumption Mode and Duplicate Han- 
dling (cf. Section 2) are very rarely explicitly described in the literature. For this reason, 
we did not include the parameters in the definition of groups - they will be consider 
separately. Thus, the languages are classified into groups based on their support for time 
frames and by their support for pattern operators. 

We define five groups as shown in Table 6. There are two groups without time frame 
support: CEs support conjunction, disjunction and negation; a group member is PLAN. 
SCEs support conjunction, disjunction, negation, and sequences. Members are READY, 
Rebeca, and Active House (CEA). 

There are three groups with time frame support: TCE offer conjunction, disjunction 
and sequence. Members of this group are Yeast and Sentinel (language Snoop). The 
OTCEs support conjunction, disjunction, sequence and negation; members of this group 
are Samos, Cobea, and GEM. STCE offer conjunction, disjunction, sequence, negation, 
and simultaneity. Members of this group are Eve, Conquer, and OpenCQ. The disequi- 
librium of the group assignment of negation and sequence is due to the different effect 
of time-frames on the operators. 





Table 5. Comparison of Profile Definition Languages = Filter Languages, alphabetically ordered by system/language name. Characteristics are derived 
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X 


X 


X 
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Systems 


Active House 


A-mediAS 


Cobea 


|CorbaNS 


Elvin 


Eve 


GEM (Regis, Darwin) 


Hermes 


Keryx 


OpenCQ 


PLAN 


Ready 


Rebeca 


Salamander 


Samos 


Siena 


Snoop (Sentinel) 


Yeast 
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Table 6. Groups of Filter Languages 



Time-frame-less Composite Events 


Time-framed Composite Events 


CE: Simple Composite Events 

( conjunction , disjunction and negation) 


TCE: Simple Time-framed Composite Events 
(conjunction, disjunction and sequence ) 


OTCE: Ordinary Time-framed Composite Events 
( TCE and negation) 


SCE: Sophisticated Composite Events 
( CE and sequence ) 


STCE: Sophisticated Time-framed Composite Events 
( OTCE and simultaneity ) 



3.4 Summary of Findings Regarding a Classification of Filter Languages 

The three steps of analyzing profile languages presented in this section are our answer 
to the first research question stated in the introduction of this paper (identification of 
typical event patterns and language groups). Firstly, we analyzed typical patterns for 
composite events in filter languages. Secondly, we compared the filter languages based 
on a classification schema. Thirdly, we used the classification to identify typical groups 
of filter languages. The findings of this section shall serve as a foundation for answering 
the second problem of finding transformation rules between languages from different 
groups. The second problem is addressed in the next section. 



4 Profile and Result Transformations 

We now address the problem of translating filter expressions between languages that 
use different operators and semantics (Problem 2). The answer to this problem shall 
provide a set of transformation rules that form the core of the proposed Meta-ENS 
for integrating heterogeneous event notification services. Here, we therefore especially 
consider the challenge of translating a filter expression of the meta-service in to the target 
language of other systems. The meta-service is assumed to support all of the composite 
event/profile concepts (operators and parameters) introduced in Section 2. 



4.1 Transformation Methodology 

For each language group, we introduce transformation rules for translating filter expres- 
sions defined at the Meta-ENS into equivalent filter expressions using a language of the 
group. As can be derived from the group definitions, a simple translation of filter ex- 
pressions between groups is not possible. Instead, for different semantic concepts in two 
distinct groups, we have to find expressions that are semantically close. Additionally, 
auxiliary profiles and post-filtering may be required. 

Profile Transformations. If a certain operator does not exist in one language a transcrip- 
tion expression has to be used. These transcriptions may be more or less expressive than 
the source expression. We define therefore four types of transformations: equivalent, pos- 
itive, negative, and transferring transformation. We denote these transformations with 
the arrow-notation that is shown in Table 7. It is an extension of the notation used for 
Boolean transformations [3], Equivalent transformations lead to expressions that have 
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identical result sets. Positive transformations result in expressions that are less selective 
than the original - potentially creating larger result sets; negative transformations result 
in more selective expressions compared to the original filter expression (creating smaller 
result sets). Larger result sets without subsequent postfiltering lead to false positives in 
client notifications. Smaller result sets lead to missed event notifications. Transferring 
transformations (when omitting event patterns) use postfiltering and auxiliary profiles. 

Post-filtering and Auxiliary profiles. For the considered transformations between lan- 
guage groups, not all of the original operations can be expressed in the languages of less 
powerful groups. In order to use weaker systems in cooperation with stronger ones, aux- 
iliary profiles (i.e., additional filter expressions) have to be defined at the services. The 
filter results are delivered to the stronger system which then needs to perform additional 
simple filter operations (post-filtering). 

Notification Transformation. Differing from query transformation, the result set ob- 
tained in an event notification service is not simply a set of tuples or documents. For 
ENS, the result reflects the filter expression, i.e., the temporal connection between the 
events is reported. If for two communicating systems, the less expressive system receives 
a message from a more expressive one, the notification might not be comprehensible to 
the less expressive filter language. Lets consider the following example: Consider two 
systems A and B, where the filter language of A supports only sequences and disjunc- 
tion, the filter language of B supports only conjunction. The systems cannot cooperate 
directly, since their set of filter operators are disjunct. In order to cooperate, system A 
defines a profile pa at the Meta-ENS (jpa = ((2?i; Ef))). Meta-ENS trans- 

forms this expression into a profile pb that is defined at system B: pb = 
with p .4 i — ► pb- When system B sends a notification ns = (el, ef) to the Meta-ENS, 
the system A is notified by the transformed message ua = ((ei; e 2 )|(e 2 ; ei)). Thus, 
not only the filter expressions have to be transformed for the cooperation but also the 
notifications. 

The contributions of this section are (1) a set of profile transformation rules for the 
interaction of the meta-service with other ENS, (2) auxiliary profile definitions and rules 
for post-filtering, and (3) notification transformation rules. In this section, firstly we 
introduce the transformations for composite operators together with auxiliary profiles 
and post-filtering. Secondly we define transformation rules for event pattern parameters 
which form the basic building block for our Meta-ENS. 



Table 7. Types of Transformations 



Transformation 


Notation 


Equivalent Transformation 


<■ — > 


Positive Transformation 


+ V 


Negative Transformation 




Transferring Transformation 


( # ; 
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Table 8. Target system without time frames: CE - Meta-ENS: E refers to event classes, N{E) to 
notifications regarding an event in class E , t{N{E)) to the time of the event notification 



Operators 


Target Group CE — Meta-E 
timeless 


NS 

timed 


Conjunction 


(El, E2) i > (-El, £2)00 


{Ei, E 2 ) if— {Ei, E 2 )t 


Disjunction 


(Ei|E 2 ) <— ► (Ei|E 2 ) 


— 


Sequence 


(E 1 ,E 2 ) ^4 (E 1 -E 2 ) ao ,t(N(E 1 )) < t{N{e 2 )) 


{Ei, E 2 ) -fi— {Ei; E 2 )t 


Negation 


— 


{Ei) «= - {Ei) t 


Simultaneity 


(E l 5 E 2 ) ^ 4 (Ei : E 2 ),t{N{Ei)) = t{N{E 2 )) 


— 


Selection 


{Ei) 4 - (£i)W, {Ei, Sr) (Sr)! 2 ', . . . 


— 



4.2 Profile Transformation of Composite Operators 

This section defines the transformation rules for composite operators. The rules are 
presented for the transformation of filter expressions defined at the Meta-ENS towards 
expressions of a target system within a given group (as identified in Section 3.2). We 
assume the Meta-ENS supports all concepts and event patters introduced in this paper. 
We now iterate through the five target groups and show the necessary transformations. 
Due to limitations of space not all refinements of every rule are given in this paper. For 
further details please contact the authors. 

Simple time-frame-less composite events ( CE): We give the transformation between the 
event operators expressed for the Meta-ENS into the target group CE (see Table8). In the 
Meta-ENS, the operators can be timed (subscript T ) or time-frame-less (subscript oo). 
If necessary, we also define auxiliary profiles and post-filtering of notifications. The filter 
expressions of the Meta-ENS are given on the right-hand side, the ones of the source 
group on the left-hand side of the transformations. 

Conjunction, Disjunction, and Negation are almost identical; the transformation is 
based on the change of time frames. Towards the Meta-ENS, the missing time frame 
has to be set to oo. Towards the target system the time frame of the Meta-ENS is lost, 
which leads to less expressive filter expressions. Negation does not exist without a time 
frame. Sequence and simultaneity do not exist in this group and have to be simulated. 
For each i € N in selection E[ , a separate transformation has to be defined. Alternative 
transformations for negation and selection are given in Table 10. Note that disjunction, 
simultaneity, and selection are undefined as timed operators and the negation is undefined 
as a timeless operators (cf. Section 2). 

Sophisticated time-frame-less composite events (SCE): Conjunction, Disjunction, and 
Negation are similar to the simple time-frame-less version (see Table 9). The sequence 
operator is now supported and is transformed analogous to the conjunction. For simul- 
taneity, a combination of conjunction, sequence and negation can be used. 

Simple time-framed composite events (TCE): Conjunction, Disjunction, and Sequence 
are directly supported (see Table 10). The selection is realized using transferring trans- 
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Table 9. Target system without time frames: SCE - Meta-ENS: 77 refers to event classes, N(E) 
to notifications regarding an event in class E , t(N(E)) to the time of the event notification 



Operators 


Target Group SCE — Meta-ENS 
timeless timed 


Conjunction 


see CE in Table 8 


Disjunction 


Sequence 


(Ei,E 2 ) i — > (. Ei ; 772)oo see CE in Table 8 


Negation 


see CE in Table 8 


Simultaneity 


Selection 



formation. Negation can only be implemented in systems with a time concept; it then 
uses a transferring transformation. 

Ordinary time-framed composite events (OTCE): Conjunction, Disjunction, Sequence, 
and Simultaneity are similar to TCE (see Table 11). Negation is directly supported. 
Simultaneity has to be constructed; Selection requires additional filtering in the meta- 
service. 



Sophisticated time-framed composite events (STCE): Almost all operators are supported 
(see Table 12), only the selection requires a transformation for each i £ I I in selection 




4.3 Transformation of Operator Parameters 

The group definitions given in Section 3.3 abstracted from the parameters of consump- 
tion mode and duplicate handling strategy since these parameters are rarely explicitly 
supported in the considered systems. In Table 13, we show the influence of considering 
parameter transformations on operator transformations (as introduced in the previous 



Table 10. Target system with time frame support: TCE - Meta-ENS: E refers to event classes, 
N (E) to notifications regarding an event in class E , t(N (E)) to the time of the event notification 



Operators 


Target Group TCE — Meta- 
timeless 


-ENS 

timed 


Conjunction 


(Ei, 772)oo + — > (Ei, 772)oo 


(Ei,E 2 )t < — *■ (Ei,E 2 )t 


Disjunction 


(Ei\E 2 ) i— *■ (Ei\E 2 ) 


— 


Sequence 


(77i; 772)oo 4 — > (77i; 772)oo 


(Ei;E 2 )t < — > (Ei\E 2 )t 


Negation 


— 


(Ei)t (Ei)t 

N = N(Ei) t 


Simultaneity 


(Ei,E 2 ) ^4 (Ei : E 2 ),t(N(Ei)) = t(N(E 2 )) 


— 


Selection 


(E 1 )**+(E 1 )W',N = (N(Ei))W 


— 
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Table 11. Source system with time frame support: OTCE - Meta-ENS: E refers to event classes, 
N (E) to notifications regarding an event in class E , t(N (E)) to the time of the event notification 



Operators 


Target Group OTCE — Meta-ENS 
timeless) timed 


Conjunction 


see TCE in Table 10 


Disjunction 


Sequence 


Negation 


— 


( E\)t 4 > {E\)t 


Simultaneity 


see TCE in Table 10 


Selection 


see TCE in Table 10 



Table 12. Source system with time frame support: STCE - Meta-ENS: E refers to event classes, 
N (E) to notifications regarding an event in class E , t{N (E)) to the time of the event notification 



Operators 


Target Group STCE — Meta-ENS 
timeless timed 


Conjunction 


see TCE in Table 10 


Disjunction 


Sequence 


Negation 


see OTCE in Table 1 1 


Simultaneity 


{Ei : E 2 ) 4 — > {Ei : E%)\ — 


Selection 


see TCE in Table 10 



Table 13. Parameter transformations: Duplicate handling and consumption mode parameter 



first 


all 


< — y 














unique 


d- 


4 — > 












last 


all 


- 


- 


< — y 










unique 
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- 




4 — > 








all 


all 




+ V 




+ V 


< — y 






unique 


- 


- 
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- 




4 — > 




i-th 


all 




+ V 


- 


- 




- 


< — y 




unique 


- 


+ V 


- 


- 






d- 


4 > 


Duplicate 




j first 


last 


ah 


i 


-th 


Parameter 


Selection 


al! 


unique 


all 


unique 


ah 


unique 


all 


unique 



section). We show which transformation are possible when translating the parameter set 
of one system (y-axis in Table 13) into the parameter set of another system (x-axis in 
Table 13). That is, for all possible combinations of the duplicate and selection parameter 
we state whether the transformation is not possible (indicated by a dash) or equivalent 
(indicated by 4 — >) or only possible in one of the given directions while creating a larger 
result set (indicated by and , where the arrow orientation defines the direction 
of the possible transformation). 
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This section presented our answer to the second problem stated in the introduc- 
tion: translating filter expressions between languages that use different operators and 
semantics (Problem 2). We provided a set of transformation rules that form the core 
of the proposed Meta-ENS for integrating heterogeneous event notification services. 
The transformation rules presented here have also been implemented in a prototype 
transformation component that can be used with any given ENS . 



5 Conclusion and Outlook 

In this paper, we proposed the concept and design of a Meta Service for Event Noti- 
fication. In detail, we presented the answers to the following two research problems: 
Firstly, subscribers of heterogeneous event notifications services are forced to subscribe 
the same profile to a number of services using different filter languages. Secondly, com- 
posite events combining events from different providers that are handled by different 
services have to be identified by a subscriber-based post-filtering. 

As a solution to these two problems we proposed the detailed design of a Meta-Event 
Notification Service based on transformation rules. In particular, this paper presented 
the following contributions: Firstly, we presented a survey of filter languages for event 
notification. Secondly, we introduced a classification schema for profile definition lan- 
guages. Thirdly, we identified five categories of profile languages. Fourthly, we proposed 
detailed transformation rules for translating profiles defined at the Meta-ENS into lan- 
guages of system from the five categories (and vice versa for notifications). An extended 
description of our findings can be found in [13]. 

As proof of concept, we have implemented a transformation component for the pro- 
posed language transformations. The implementation was carried out using Prolog. The 
transformation component currently supports the operator transformations. The next 
version of the transformation component will incorporate the proposed parameter trans- 
formation. Future research will see the close integration of the transformation component 
into our prototypical event notification system A- mediAS [9]. The transformation can 
be used for the role of a Meta-ENS in the communication with other ENS (as providers) 
and for the mediation between ENS (as providers and subscribers). 
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Abstract. Publish/subscribe middleware provides efficient support for loosely 
coupled communication in distributed systems. A number of different distributed 
message-filtering algorithms have been proposed. So far, a systematic comparison 
and analysis of these filter algorithms is still missing. 

This paper proposes a classification scheme for distributed filter algorithms that 
supports the theoretical and practical analysis of these algorithms. We present a 
first cut theoretical evaluation and a subsequent practical evaluation of promising 
candidate algorithms. Factors that are considered include the characteristics of the 
underlying network and application-related constraints. 

Based on the findings of these evaluations, we conclude with a summary of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the algorithms that we have studied. 



1 Introduction 

Large scale distributed systems increasingly rely on middleware-level publish/subscribe 
services to implement loosely coupled communication between components. The ex- 
changed messages are filtered and forwarded to the appropriate components. This paper 
proposes a classification of distributed filter algorithms and provides an extensive theo- 
retical and experimental analysis of selected algorithms. 

An event notification system or publish/subscribe system is a middleware imple- 
menting the event-based communication paradigm. A publisher component sends event 
messages that announce the occurrence of events, i.e., the occurrence of something of 
interest within the distributed system. Subscriber components can subscribe to events 
that are of interest to them; these subscriptions are called profiles. Components can 
act as publishers and/or subscribers. The publish/subscribe system filters the incoming 
messages according to the subscribers’ profiles and forwards matched messages to the 
respective subscribers. The distributed components of the publish/subscribe system are 
referred to as brokers. 

We now briefly describe the current situation from which we will derive the re- 
search questions that are addressed in this paper. Several distributed algorithms have 
been proposed for the efficient filtering of event messages based on the context of the 
messages [1,3,7,9,10,11,12,14]. Rendezvous nodes [11,12] are particular brokers that 
specialize in the filtering of selected event types and act as meeting points for profiles 
and event messages. Rendezvous nodes are a combination of a centralized and a dis- 
tributed filtering strategy, because brokers are responsible for a predefined set of profiles. 
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Distributed filter algorithms employed in hierarchical networks exploit the hierarchical 
system structure [1,3,14]. Either every broker knows all profiles and event information 
is propagated down the tree starting at the root node [ 1 ] , or each broker only knows 
the profiles registered by its children [3,14], Events are forwarded first up to the root 
and then down to the leaves. In point-to-point networks, each broker knows about its 
neighbor nodes and either events or profiles are forwarded within the network [3]. 

Several optimizations [3,7,9,10] have been proposed to minimize the number of 
profiles that have to be forwarded to directly connected brokers. Covering uses the 
selectivity among profiles to decrease filtering overhead; merging unites several profiles 
to one profile for filtering [9,10]. In [3], immediate computation of real covering is 
suggested, which results in costly computation. In [7], computation of coverings on 
request is proposed, which results in more network traffic, since all covered profiles are 
computed and forwarded if necessary. 

From this brief survey of algorithms, one key problem becomes apparent; Which is 
the most efficient algorithm for a given network topology and application? So far, most 
of the algorithms have only been analyzed based on simulations of network topologies. 
In consequence, the results obtained in these evaluations do not consider several influ- 
ential factors. In addition, most analyses have been carried out independently for single 
algorithms and, thus, have been performed under differing evaluation boundary condi- 
tions. As a consequence, we identify two open issues: (1) the definition of a classification 
scheme for distributed filter algorithms; and (2) a uniform performance analysis of filter 
algorithms that allows for a comparison of the algorithms’ efficiency. Both issues are 
addressed in this paper. The contributions of this paper are as follows: 

1. The introduction of a concise classification scheme for distributed filter algorithms. 

2. A classification of existing filter algorithms according to the proposed scheme. 

3. A theoretical performance analysis of filter algorithms. 

4. An experimental performance analysis of selected filter algorithms. 

5. Algorithm recommendations based on the applications and network topologies. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2 proposes a classification 
scheme for distributed filter algorithms. Section 3 briefly introduces our test system DAS. 
Section 4 presents the results and analysis of the experiments. The paper is rounded off 
by a conclusion and directions for future research. 



2 Classification of Filter Algorithms 

Several algorithms for distributed filtering have been proposed. A comparison of these 
algorithms and a general evaluation of filter approaches is difficult due to the diversity of 
the approaches. What is needed is a concise classification scheme for distributed filtering 
algorithms. 

In this section, we propose such a classification scheme for distributed event filter- 
ing algorithms. This scheme provides a fundament for comparing the properties of the 
different types of algorithms. We classify existing filter algorithms with regard to the 
proposed scheme. Additionally, we introduce the results of a theoretical evaluation of the 
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algorithms in the proposed classification space. Finally, we identify the most promising 
filter algorithms to be evaluated in an experimental analysis. 

Our classification scheme uses the following dimensions (see Table 1) that are subse- 
quently explained in detail: (1) location of filtering, (2) spreading of filter complexity and 
memory strategy, and (3) communication with subscribers. We briefly present a descrip- 
tion of each dimension and provide a theoretical evaluation of conceivable combinations 
of alternatives in all dimensions. 

1. Location of filtering: Filtering can be performed close to the subscribers (flooding 
of events) or providers (flooding of profiles) [4], or at certain broker nodes [11,12]. 
Flooding of events results in high network traffic, but less memory usage. Flooding of 
profiles results in the opposite: less network traffic and high memory consumption. 
Filtering at fixed (arbitrary) brokers gives the advantage of having control of the 
filtering according to available resources, but has the disadvantage of high load at 
filtering brokers in both network and computation. 

2a. Spreading of filter complexity: The filter complexity can be spread over several 
brokers by exclusive filtering at certain brokers or by distributed filtering. Exclusive 
filtering can be implemented with little control overhead [12]. A disadvantage is the 
danger of multiple notifications for a single event, because the event information 
may be forwarded to several neighbour brokers. For distributed filtering, each broker 
accomplishes the filtering steps necessary to find all neighbor brokers with match- 
ing profiles [4,11]. Beneficially, filter overhead is divided and the network traffic 
is minimized (only brokers with matching profiles are involved in filtering). The 
necessity of repeated filtering while forwarding the event message (to determine the 
appropriate neighbour) is a drawback. For distributed filtering, different memory 
strategies may be applied (see 2b). 

2b. Memory strategy: Preventive storing refers to the storage of all available profiles, 
even duplicate and covered ones; this is beneficial in case of unsubscriptions. The 
resulting higher memory usage is a disadvantage. Optimistic storing minimizes the 
numbers of stored profiles (e.g. by discarding covered ones). In this case, unsub- 
scriptions produce high network load, but less memory is used. 

3. Communication with subscribers: We distinguish three alternatives: direct com- 
munication, forwarding via the network, and delivery via broker proxies (trans- 
parent communication). In direct communication, only the filtering broker and the 
subscriber are involved in communication [4] . A disadvantage is that either a con- 
nectionless protocol has to be used (resulting in unreliable communications) or new 
connections have to be established over time. When forwarding messages via the 
network of brokers, only neighbor brokers and local clients are communicating di- 
rectly [12]. Local clients are publishers and subscribers that are directly connected 
to a broker. A drawback is the higher memory consumption: Information about the 
location of clients is needed, either by following the reverse path of the subscrip- 
tions, indexing all clients, or flooding notifications. When using brokers as proxies, 
brokers act as subscribers to their neighbor nodes [4,1 1 ] and thus limit the number of 
subscribers each broker node has to deal with. Exploiting covering between profiles 
of several subscribers is possible and beneficial. A disadvantage is the necessity of 
post-filtering to notify client subscribers. 
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Table 1 . Classification and theoretical evaluation of Distributed Filter Algorithms (EF - event for- 
warding, PF^ - profile forwarding, RN^ - rendezvous nodes, x = feature is supported, Evaluation: 
— to ++ = poor to excellent results) 
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From the previous characteristics, we categorize filter algorithms as shown in Table 1. 
Columns 2-A refer to the introduced dimensions. Our evaluation can be found in Col- 
umn 5. Unfortunately, the available literature is not detailed enough to allow for a full 
classification of existing systems. Moreover, not all 17 variations may be implemented 
in existing systems. We identify three types of algorithms based on the filter location 
(distinguished by their names in Column 1): event forwarding (EF), profile forwarding 
(PF) and rendezvous nodes (RN). 

Except in EF, we can find several subtypes of the algorithms. In EF each broker only 
filters for local subscribers; this implies exclusive filtering and direct communication. 
From the subtypes, we consider PF§ and RNg as most promising because they have 
the least memory requirements due to use of coverings between profiles of several 
subscribers and an optimistic storage strategy. Our conclusion results from a combination 
of the evaluations shown above. We select one of each group for experimental analysis 
in our middleware: EF, PF 8 , RN S . 

3 The Testbed: DAS - Distributed Alerting Service 

We used the event notification service DAS as a flexible architecture with exchangeable 
filter components in order to evaluate different filter approaches. In this section, we first 
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Subscriber 



Fig. 1 . Architecture of the distributed system DAS 



describe DAS’s architecture and then give details about the implementation of the three 
algorithms selected based on our theoretical analysis. 

3.1 Architecture 

Our distributed system DAS consists of three component types: brokers, subscribers and 
publishers, see Figure 1 . To abstract from the physical network we use an acyclic overlay 
network to exchange profiles and event messages. Here, problems such as circulating 
messages and duplicates are displaced to lower communication layers. The acyclicity is 
no restriction in case of link errors, since a path between two nodes is found as long as any 
physical connection exists. Our reference implementation in DAS uses communication 
via TCP/IP. DAS is implemented in Java. 

Within each broker, profiles and events are processed according to the chosen al- 
gorithm (EF, PF or RN), i.e., they are filtered or forwarded to neighbor nodes. Each 
broker’s filter component maintains a profile repository; events are filtered against the 
repository. This centralized filtering uses a tree-based algorithm [6]. After the filtering, 
notifications are created from the processed event messages. 

3.2 Implementation of the Distributed Filter Algorithms 

We used three specialized implementations of the broker class for implementing the 
distributed filter algorithms. This section describes the algorithms’ implementations in 
DAS. Similar algorithms have been discussed in Section 1. 

Event Forwarding (EF). This is the simplest algorithm, since events are flooded 
through the network and brokers only filter for local subscribers. Subscriptions are added 
to and removed from a broker’s filter structure. Profiles are registered only directly by 
subscribers. Events are flooded to all neighbor brokers except the sender. Events are 
filtered and on match, the profiles’ subscribers are notified. 

Profile Forwarding (PF). Profile forwarding uses covering among profiles, therefore, 
subscribing profile p x and unsubscribing profile p y are complex tasks. A profile p x can 
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be registered at a broker either directly by a subscriber or by a neighboring broker. If 
p x is registered by a broker, all profiles covered by p x that are registered by this broker 
can be removed. If no profiles covering p x exist, we register p x at all neighbor brokers 
except the sender. If covering profiles exist and all of them were registered by the same 
neighbor broker, we register p x at this broker. Then, p x is added to the filter structure. 
When unsubscribing p y , we register all profiles covered by p y at all neighbor brokers 
except the sender. We also send the unsubscription to all neighbors except its sender. 
Finally we remove p y from the filter structure. 

Published events are filtered and subscribers of matching profiles are notified. If 
a subscriber is a broker, it is notified exactly once about each event even if several 
profiles match. When notifications arrive at a broker, the contained event is filtered and 
all subscribers except the sender are notified. Again, brokers are notified only once. 

Rendezvous Nodes (RN). Rendezvous nodes are specified when configuring the net- 
work. When brokers connect to each other to build up the overlay network they also 
exchange information about known rendezvous nodes. Therefore, each broker knows 
which neighbor to contact to reach the rendezvous node for specific event types. 

RN also uses coverings among profiles. For subscribing p x at a rendezvous node, all 
covered profiles registered by the subscribing broker are removed. For subscribing p x 
at a non-rendezvous node, p x is sent towards its rendezvous node. Finally, p x is added 
to the filter structure. When unsubscribing p y at a non-rendezvous node, all covered 
profiles are sent towards the respective rendezvous node. Then, the unsubscription p y is 
sent towards the rendezvous node. Finally, p y is removed from the filter structure. 

Events are filtered and in case of a match the neighbor brokers (except the sender) 
are notified exactly once. Then, the event is forwarded towards the rendezvous node. 
When a broker receives a notification, it filters the contained event and in turn notifies 
all subscribers excluding the sender. Again, brokers are notified only once per event. 

Computation of Covering. We used an interval-based computation of the profile cover- 
ing. Our local filtering holds a separate profile tree for each attribute (a variation of [6]). 
The coverings are computed by analyzing the profiles in the leaves of the filter structure. 
For example, if a predicate contains the greater-than operator, all profiles that only occur 
in subsequent edges are covered. By intersecting the results from all attributes we can 
derive the coverings of profiles. 



4 Experimental Analysis 

In this section, we present the an overview of the results of our experimental analysis. 
A detailed discussion of the results can be found in [2]. 

We used our prototype in a realistic setting in a LAN with 100 mbps bandwidth, and 
machines with 1GHz and 256 MB main memory running under Linux. We evaluated the 
influence of different system parameters, namely: 

1 . Proportion of matching events over all events (see Section 4. 1 ), 

2. Portion of matching profiles per events (see Section 4.1), 
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3. Number of brokers (see Section 4.2), 

4. Number of profile coverings (see Section 4.3), 

5. Number of event types (see Section 4.4), 

6. Locality of profiles and events (see Section 4.5), and 

7. Number of profiles (see Section 4.6). 

Our analysis uses the following units of measurement: 

Filter efficiency: This measure refers to the system’s performance, i.e., the number 
of events per second that can be processed by the system. We computed the filter 
time in the broker nodes and exclude the network forwarding time: The efficiency 
(i.e, the number of filtered events processed per second) is computed by dividing the 
number of published events by the time that the brokers took for the filtering of these 
events. We also evaluated parallel efficiency e, which refers to the speedup achieved 
by distributing the event filtering over several brokers; it is given as speedup per 
broker. Parallel efficiency gives an indication of the scalability of the algorithms. 
Network load per event: The network load per event was computed by totaling the 
size of event data received by all brokers and dividing by the number of published 
events. 

Duplication of profiles: This measure refers to the average number of brokers at which 
a profile is registered. For example, the value 2.0 states that each profile is registered 
on average by 2 brokers. The system’s performance is influenced by duplication, 
since more memory is needed to store the same number of profiles. This memory 
consumption results in page swaps and less efficiency. Duplication is computed by 
dividing the total number of registered profiles by the number of profiles registered 
by clients. 

We additionally use the following terms: the proportion of matching events over all 
events is referred to by p e . The portion of matching profiles per event is referred to by 
pP; it is computed by the number of profile notifications divided by the number of events 
published. The utilization of events a is defined by cr = . The utilization a states how 

many profiles are notified by a matching event on average. 

In the following experiments we only 
used event types with one attribute — we 
can easily derive the behavior of our al- 
gorithms in cases of more attributes. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the filter time for the filtering 
of 100, 000 events against 10, 000 profiles 
with different numbers of attributes and 
values of p e (p e = p p since only unique 
profiles are used). Here, we assumed that 
non-matching events are recognized af- 
ter the evaluation of half of the type’s at- 
tributes in average (mean value of recog- 
nition after each attribute). Our filter algo- 
rithm minimizes the number of attributes evaluated to recognize non-matching events, 
for details see [6], 




Fig. 2. Filter time depending on #attributes 
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Another restriction is the connection of only one publisher and one subscriber to 
each broker (see Figure 1). In realistic scenarios we expect more clients with individu- 
ally fewer profiles and events, which leads to the same overall quantity. Our results can be 
generalized, because only the overall number of profiles and events influence efficiency 
and scalability. For example, more clients would increase the costs for synchronization, 
but the use of proxies that handle connections to clients would decrease the communi- 
cation overhead with brokers. If not explicitly stated otherwise, events and profiles are 
unique, i.e., they do not overlap. In the following subsections, we describe our experi- 
mental results in detail. All experiments were performed with a standard deviation under 
1% regarding efficiency. 

4.1 Influence of Matching Events and Profiles 

Here, we analyze the influence of the proportion of matching events //’ and the average 
number of matching profiles p p on efficiency and network load. Duplication of profiles 
is not considered here, because it remains stable over the experiments. We used 4 brokers 
connected as a linear bus. The rendezvous node is located at an inner broker. Each broker 
managed 50, 000 local profiles. We also analyzed different values of the utilization a. 

Hypotheses: Extending our theoretical analysis (see Section 2), we expect the fol- 
lowing behavior: With increasing p e and p p , the algorithms are less efficient (i.e., fewer 
events are filtered per second ). With small pP and p e , PF should be more efficient than 
the other two algorithms. The network load is expected to be lowest in PF, followed by 
RN and EF. For EF we expect the maximum network load regardless of p p and p e . 

Results: Figure 3(a) shows efficiency in number of processed events per second over 
the proportion of matching events p e . As expected, PF is very efficient in case of small 
p e . With increasing //’ , a strong decline in efficiency is caused by costly notifications 
and the post-filtering. The efficiency of EF changes less with increasing p e , because no 
post-filtering is necessary. The number of created notifications increases, which results 
in a linear efficiency decrease. The influence of increasing p e on RN is greater than on 
EF but less than for PF. The reasons are both the use of post-filtering and the creation of 
more notifications. 





Portion of matching events p e Portion of matching profiles // 

(a) Matching events p e (b) Matching profiles p p 

Fig. 3. Filter efficiency depending on the on the portion of matching events p e and profiles per 
event p v . 
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Proportion of matching events p Portion of matching profiles //' 

(a) Matching events p e (b) Matching profiles p p 

Fig. 4. Network load depending on the proportion of matching events p e and matching profiles p v 



Figure 3(b) shows the influence of increasing p p on the filtered events per second. 
Again, PF shows the best efficiency. With increasing a (i.e., increasing utilization of 
events) efficiency increases, since less post-filtering is needed while the number of 
notifications remains constant. EF is less influenced by changing pP — the event flooding 
causes non-matching events to be rejected earlier. The efficiency of RN lies between EF 
and PF for the same reasons as described above (post-filtering in rendezvous nodes and 
more notifications). 

The network load for the three algorithms is shown in Fig. 4 as bytes per event over 
p e and p p . EF shows the highest load due to the flooding of all events. RN’s forwarding 
of all events to the rendezvous nodes leads to less network load. The least load is caused 
by PF, because only matching events are forwarded. With constant p e , the utilization of 
events er does not influence the network load (leading to identical graphs in Fig. 4(a), 
not shown for the sake of clarity in the diagram). With constant p p , the network load is 
influenced by er (except for EF, which floods all events). Increasing er (see Fig. 4(b) with 
cr = 1 and er = 9) results in decreasing network load, because fewer events notify the 
same number of profiles (i.e., decreasing p e ). 



4.2 Influence of Number of Brokers 

In this subsection, we analyze the influ- 
ence of the number of brokers on effi- 
ciency, parallel efficiency, duplication of 
profiles, and network load. For the ex- 
periments, we used the network topol- 
ogy as shown in Fig. 5. 1 The network 
size was varied between 1 and 9 bro- 
kers. We used a single event type; Bro- 
ker 2 acts as rendezvous node. 200, 000 

, Fig. 5. Network topology for brokers 

unique profiles were used. b 

Hypotheses: Extending the theoretical evaluation from Section 2, we state the follow- 
ing hypotheses: When using more brokers, we expect improved efficiency for PF and less 

1 Many other topologies could have been tested. This is a first cut evaluation not using a simulation. 

Further large scale tests with more general and larger topologies are advised. 
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Fig. 6. Filter efficiency and parallel efficiency depending on number of brokers 



efficiency improvement for RN. The efficiency of EF should not change. PF is expected 
to show the best parallel efficiency and EF the worst one. The network load is expected 
to increase for all three algorithms, most in PF, followed by RN and EF. For profile 
duplication, we expect the opposite effect: EF duplicates no profiles, PF all profiles and 
RN is a compromise between the two. 
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Results: Figure 6 shows the results for filter efficiency and parallel efficiency; both 
are given as events per second over the number of brokers. PF has a steep increase in 
efficiency when adding brokers (see Fig. 6(a)). The increase is highest for p p = 0.1; 
lower //' lowers the filter efficiency. Flere, the main load is caused by the notifications. 
EF’s efficiency is decreasing when adding more brokers (Fig. 6(b)), which is due to 
increased communication overhead. The influence of pP when adding brokers is small, 
because the additional overhead due to notifications is small compared to the overall 
communication complexity. The efficiency is lowest when using five brokers, because 
Broker 2 (which is the system’s bottleneck) is overloaded. RN’s efficiency is nearly 
unchanged when adding brokers (see Fig. 6(c)). Flere, the system’s bottleneck is the 
rendezvous node, which performs the same amount of filtering steps regardless of the 
network size. The filter efficiency decreases when reaching a certain number of brokers. 
The reason is the asymmetrical network of brokers - some brokers encounter greater 
load than others. 

The results for parallel efficiency are shown in Fig. 6(d). Parallel efficiency e is 
measured in speed increase per broker over the number of brokers. The measure is 
computed as e = Jffi where fl at refers to the maximal event frequency that can be 
processed in i brokers and n is the number of brokers in the network. The best results 
are recorded for PF due to its good load distribution. Overall, the parallel efficiency 
decreases as the number of brokers increases. The results are disappointing; the main 
reason for this behavior is the high communication overhead between the brokers. 

The results for the duplication of profiles are shown in Fig. 7(a)). When using PF, 
the duplication increases linearly. Since the profiles are unique (i.e., have no overlap), 
each broker stores all profiles. EF shows a constant duplication value of 1.0. Results for 
RN lie between PF and EF with duplication values lower than 2.5. 

The results for the network load are shown in Fig. 7(b); compared to the profile 
duplication, the order of the algorithms is reversed. EF shows a constant increase of 
network load. Using PF, only matching events are distributed, which results in low 
network load. For high values of p p , the network loads for RN and PF are very similar. 
Events are always forwarded to the rendezvous node, causing little additional expense. 



4.3 Influence of Covering 

In this subsection, we discuss the influence of coverings. Only equality operators are 
used, so the utilization of events a is equivalent to coverings (e.g., a — 5 stands for 5 
covered profiles per profile). Coverings appear only between local profiles at the brokers. 
We used the same network of brokers as described in Section 4. 1 , one event type and 
200, 000 profiles. We analyzed efficiency, duplication of profiles and network load. 

Hypotheses: We expect decreasing efficiency with increasing coverings using con- 
stant p e (more load because of more notifications). Using constant p 9 , the result should 
be the opposite (fewer forwarding and filtering steps). The duplication of profiles is ex- 
pected to decrease when using higher covering (exploiting the covering feature). The 
network load should remain unchanged under constant p e and changing o. With con- 
stant p p and increasing a, the network load is expected to decrease, since fewer events 
are forwarded (except when using EF). 
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Fig. 9. Network load and duplication of profiles depending on the utilization of events a with 
various portions of matching events p e and profiles p p 



Results: Figure 8(a) shows the efficiency over the covering under changing proportion 
of matching events p e . All three algorithms show decreasing efficiency when using more 
coverings, since more notifications are generated. With a high value of p e , the differences 
among the algorithms are marginal, since nearly all events have to be flooded. With small 
p e , PF is by far the most efficient algorithm. With higher p e , efficiency decreases less 
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(changing the proportion of complexity of notifications to all-over complexity). Using 
EF and RN, the decrease in efficiency is reduced. 

Figure 8(b) shows the efficiency over the covering under changing proportion of 
matching profiles p p . Increasing a and constant p 1 ' lead to higher efficiency. The reason 
is the constant number of notifications while filtering fewer events. PF shows the highest 
efficiency increase, since only events with matching profiles are forwarded. In contrast to 
the behavior for matching events p e as seen in Fig. 8(a), the differences for the algorithms 
grow with increasing er. RN’s efficiency improves more slowly, because events are always 
forwarded to the rendezvous node. EF is independent of a, because events are always 
forwarded to all brokers. 

The network load remains constant with unmodified p e (Fig. 9(a)), because the same 
number of events is forwarded (but there are more notifications). As expected, a high 
p e increases the network load and EF causes the highest load. Constant p p (Fig. 9(b)) 
results in decreasing network load because each event matches multiple profiles (which 
decreases communication among brokers). With growing a, this effect becomes less 
influential. High p p increases the network load (except for EF). The duplication of profiles 
(Fig. 9(c)) decreases with growing coverings. PF shows the largest duplication, followed 
by RN and EF (which never distributes profiles). For high coverings, the duplication 
graphs of PF and RN converge to the graph of EF. 

4.4 Influence of Event Types 

In this subsection, we analyze the influence of the number of event types on efficiency, 
duplication of profiles and network load. We used the network topology illustrated in 
Fig. 5 with each broker being rendezvous node for at most one event type. 180, 000 
unique profiles were registered, which were evenly distributed between the event types. 

Hypotheses: We expect that the number of event types will have little effect on effi- 
ciency. PF and EF should be almost independent. RN’s efficiency should increase when 
arranging rendezvous nodes well. Duplication of profiles and network load should be 
independent of the number of event types, except when using RN. There, the paths to the 
rendezvous nodes affect the duplication of profiles and the network load. 

Results: The filter efficiency is illustrated in Fig. 10 (note the different scales). PF 
shows nearly constant values (see Fig. 10(a)). The small performance increase is due 
to our central filter algorithm, which builds a separate filter structure per event type. 
Increasing p p decreases performance because more notifications are created. EF behaves 
similarly (see Fig. 10(b)), except that p p has almost no influence, because the flooding 
overhead dominates over the processing of notifications. RN’s efficiency depends on the 
location of the rendezvous nodes in the network (see Fig. 10(c)). For up to three nodes, if 
the rendezvous nodes are central nodes, the efficiency increases. The rendezvous nodes 
have lower burden, because fewer events have to be filtered. The efficiency decreases 
when using more than four event types. The reason is that some of the rendezvous nodes 
are outer nodes of the network - inner nodes have to forward all events and become a 
bottleneck. 

The duplication of profiles is independent of the number of event types (Fig. 1 1(a)). 
Since only unique profiles are used, the duplication is 9.0 using PF and 1.0 using EF. 
Using more than two event types in RN increases the duplication based on the position of 
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the rendezvous nodes. The results for network load are similar (see Fig. 1 1 (b), logarithmic 
ordinate). PF and EF cause stable network load. Using RN causes an increase of network 
load after an initial decrease (longer paths to rendezvous nodes). Increasing p p increases 
the network load for PF and RN. Here, RN is less influenced due to the superfluous 
forwarding to the rendezvous nodes. 
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4.5 Influence of Locality 

In this subsection, we analyze the influence of locality of profiles and events on efficiency 
and network load. Locality refers to the fact that events from a broker’s local publishers 
only match profiles from local subscribers. We used four brokers as a linear bus, as 
described in Sect. 4.1. 160, 000 profiles referred to a single event type. We increased 
the number of matching profiles per event per broker (jf per broker = locality). The 
duplication of profiles is not considered, since profiles remained unchanged. 

Hypotheses: We expect an efficiency increase based on higher locality between pro- 
files and events for PF (since fewer notifications are forwarded to neighbors). When 
using RN a small increase should occur: Due to the overall event forwarding to the 
rendezvous node only a smaller part of communication complexity is saved. For EF, we 
expect independence between locality and efficiency. Analogous results are expected for 
the network load: Less load for PF and RN, independence for EF. 

Results: Figure 12 shows the effi- 
ciency depending on locality. PF’s effi- 
ciency increases by a factor of 2 to 3.5 -a iooooo 
when increasing locality from 0 to 1. The § 
reason is the early rejection of events at | 

their local brokers. As expected, EF is in- 1 

dependent of the locality; all events are « 
flooded. RN is less influenced by locality 10000 

than PF; the efficiency improves only by 
a factor of 1.25. The reason is the overall 
forwarding of events to rendezvous nodes. 

PF shows a better adaptation to locality Fig- 12- Efficiency depending on locality and 
than the other two algorithms. RN does different p v 
not support the hypothesis due to the com- 
munication overhead between brokers on the path to the rendezvous node (overcomes 
the advantage of filtering in fewer brokers). The network load is shown in Fig. 13: EF is 
not influenced by the locality due to flooding. PF and RN show decreasing load due to 
early rejection of unmatched events. 

4.6 Influence of Number of Profiles 

In this subsection, we discuss the influence of the total number of profiles on the effi- 
ciency. We used four brokers connected as a linear bus. We subscribed different numbers 
of unique profiles (a = 1). The proportion of matching events was set to p e = 0.8. 

Hypotheses: Efficiency is expected to decrease rapidly with increasing number of 
profiles. Using PF and RN, the main memory is expected to quickly be fully loaded and 
swapped out to secondary memory. EF should be more stable when using large numbers 
of profiles, since they are not duplicated. 

Results: Figure 14 shows the efficiency over increasing number of profiles. As can 
be seen in the figure, PF and RN can process up to 100, 000 unique profiles and EP can 
process up to 350, 000 unique profiles in main memory (not shown in the graph: this 
value increases for PF or RN when using coverings). PF shows the best efficiency as 
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long as the profiles are stored in main memory, followed by EF and RN. Due to the large 
proportion of matching events (p e = 0.8), RN is less efficient than EF (as discussed 
in Section 4.1). Using more than 100, 000 profiles causes an efficiency plunge for PF 
and RN: All rendezvous nodes (RN) or all brokers (PF) create bottlenecks. Using EF, 
this effect appears at 350, 000 profiles, since the four brokers can process approximately 
four times more profiles (no duplications). 

5 Conclusions 

Several distributed filter algorithms have been proposed for publish/subscribe systems. 
So far, a systematic comparison and analysis of these filter algorithms had not been 
achieved. In this paper, we proposed the first classification scheme for distributed fil- 
tering algorithms for publish/subscribe systems. In a second step, we classified existing 
filter algorithms according to the proposed concise scheme. As a third step, we ana- 
lytically evaluated 17 algorithms based on their features according to the classification 
dimensions. Out of the 17 algorithms, we selected the 3 most promising ones: event 
forwarding (EF), profile forwarding (PF), and rendezvous nodes (RN). In an extensive 
experimental analysis, we evaluated these three algorithms. The results of the experi- 
mental analysis support the findings of the theoretical analysis and yield a finer grained 
insight into the behavior of each algorithm under different conditions. A detailed discus- 
sion of the results can be found in [2]. Many existing evaluations have used simulated 
data, e.g., in [4,12,13]; others have measured different factors [8]. We used no simulation 
data nor a simulated network topology. The real publish/subscribe system DAS was used 
throughout upon real data sets. DAS has been developed for event monitoring in facility 
management systems. 

We conclude our experimental analysis of algorithms with the following recommen- 
dations based on the underlying applications and network topologies. We refer to our 
key measurements filter efficiency, network load, and duplication of profiles: 

Filter efficiency: For most applications, profile forwarding (PF) is the most efficient 
algorithm. Especially if there is a low proportion of matching profiles or events, PF 
is significantly more efficient than EF or RN. For a high proportion of matching 
profiles, the three algorithms converge, since all events have to be flooded. In rare 
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cases with high proportions of matching profiles, EF is the most efficient algorithm. 
The reason is the simplicity of the filter protocol with its low overhead. Rendezvous 
nodes show mediocre results for all applications and topologies: They prove to be 
of no benefit, as inner nodes always have to forward all events. 

Network load per event: The network load in event forwarding (EF) is independent 
from any other system parameters (except the number of brokers), since all events 
are always flooded. PF causes the least network load because only matching events 
are forwarded. Rendezvous nodes show mediocre results, since events are always 
forwarded to the rendezvous nodes. When increasing p e or //', the network load also 
increases for PF and RN, but never reaches that of EF. 

Duplication of profiles: Duplication is highest when using PF. For unique profiles, 
the duplication is especially high, because each broker filters each profile - this 
implies high memory usage. The same picture holds for RN but in a smaller degree. 
Coverings eliminate duplications for PF and RN. In EF, profiles are not duplicated 
and therefore the highest number of profiles can be filtered. 

Due to this dependency of the filter algorithms on the system’s parameters, a pub- 
lish/subscribe system should support different filter algorithms. According to the system 
load and application, the system can choose an optimal algorithm: 

If many profiles match an event we should choose event forwarding (EF) with its 
simple protocol. Event forwarding does not cause significant network load since the 
events have to be forwarded through the network anyway. We should also use EF in 
case of high numbers of subscribed profiles (profile duplication and memory use are 
lowest). In most of the other cases (fewer profiles, small portions of matching events, 
coverings), profile forwarding (PF) should be used. This algorithm causes less network 
load and the filtering is significantly more efficient than for EF and RN. Unfortunately, 
rendezvous nodes (RN) have not been advantageous in any tested system configuration. 
One of the reasons is the limited size and variation of the used broker topology. This 
first cut analysis is scheduled to be extended using larger and more general topologies 
in computer grids. 

The idea of an adaptive system that uses the appropriate filter algorithm depending 
on the applications parameters has been implemented in A-mediAS, an adaptable medi- 
ating event notification system [5]. A-mediAS uses adaptation only for local filtering of 
primitive and composite events. We plan to integrate DAS’s adaptable distributed filter 
algorithms within A-mediAS. Another step for future research is the use of distributed 
filter algorithms for composite events in grid topologies and mobile environments, im- 
posing advanced requirements on the algorithms and the system’s adaptability. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a collaborative model for agricultural 
supply chains that supports negotiation, renegotiation, coordination and 
documentation mechanisms, adapted to situations found in this kind 
of supply chain - such as return flows and composite regulations. This 
model comprises basic building blocks and elements to support a chain’s 
dynamic execution. The model is supported by an architecture where 
chain elements are mapped to Web Services and their dynamics to service 
orchestration. Model and architecture are motivated by a real case study, 
for dairy supply chains. 



1 Introduction 

A supply chain is a network of retailers, distributors, transporters, storage fa- 
cilities and suppliers that participate in the sale, delivery and production of 
a particular product [1,2]. It is composed of distributed, heterogeneous and au- 
tonomous elements, whose relationships are dynamic, and change while the chain 
is activated. Supply chains present several research challenges, such as recording 
and tracking B2B and e-commerce transactions, designing appropriate negotia- 
tion protocols, providing cooperative work environments among enterprises, or 
coordinating loosely coupled business processes [3]. 

This paper is concerned with modeling, supervising and coordinating pro- 
cesses in agricultural supply chains, a specific kind of chain that has a large 
economic impact all over the world. These chains present new challenges in their 
specification and management, which so far have been mostly ignored by Com- 
puter Science researchers. 

To start with, the flow within a chain is subject to a wide range of controls. 
Besides the economic and delivery schedule limitations found in B2B negotia- 
tions, agricultural supply chains are sensitive to geographic location, season, cli- 
mate and product perishability. Examples of concerns are, for instance, whether 

* The research reported in this paper was partially financed by CNPq (ORION pro- 
ject), the PRONEX /FINEP /CNPq SAI project and CNPq WEBMaps and Agro- 
Flow projects. 
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the production process is harmful to the environment or whether it uses ge- 
netically modified substances. This requires setting up strict monitoring at all 
stages, as well as enforcing a large set of rules, which may be product, region 
or season-sensitive. A parallel concern is the quality of the final product, which 
involves auditing all production and distribution stages. 

Another peculiarity is the so-called “return flow” within such chains, in which 
the refuse of a given stage of the chain may be recycled and re-enter the chain at 
another stage. Recycling is not a problem restricted to agricultural chains, but 
the constraints imposed on these cycles are. Finally, the number and kinds of 
actors encountered allow limitless possibilities of chain configurations, and the 
same kind of raw material may originate a large set of interrelated chains. 

Our solution combines research in databases, computer networks, and dis- 
tributed systems and is based on tackling the problem in several stages and 
levels. The first stage involves modeling the chain’s components and dynamics. 
Subsequent stages consist in mapping the chain to our architecture, whose ele- 
ments are seen as Web Services. 

For each of these stages, the chain’s elements and flow have to be considered 
at two levels: within and across enterprises. Furthermore, service coordination 
also considers two levels: global dynamics, treated by Coordination Plans; and 
inter-element dynamics, treated via Contracts negotiated between trading part- 
ners. 

The main contributions are the following: (i) a general model for specification 
of agricultural supply chains, which takes into consideration cross organizational 
collaboration aspects; (ii) an architecture for its implementation, which empha- 
sizes coordination and service flow composition issues; (iii) the validation of the 
model via a real life case study in agriculture, stressing the peculiarities of this 
kind of application domain. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 provides an example 
that will be used throughout the paper to illustrate our work. Section 3 de- 
scribes the model. Section 4 specifies the architecture and shows how it supports 
dynamic behaviour. Section 5 outlines an implementation of a chain via Web 
services. Section 6 contains related work and section 7 concludes the paper. 



2 Agricultural Supply Chains 

This section presents a simple agriculture supply chain that will be used through- 
out the paper to illustrate our solution. Figure 1 shows this example - the dairy 
cattle supply chain. The goal of this dairy chain is to process milk, producing 
and commercializing its products - such as bottled milk, butter, or cheese. The 
starting point is a “Milk Producer” - a farm that has milk-cows. The farmer 
gathers milk at given periods. Next, milk is delivered by some sort of transporta- 
tion means “Transport 1” to a Dairy (production). It can only be processed if 
it obeys certain constraints stated in “Regulation 1” . At the “Dairy” , it is pro- 
cessed to create products, which are then transported for wholesale and finally 
retail commercialization, reaching the end consumer. Products and inputs may 
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be stored at different storage facilities throughout the chain - e.g., warehouses. 
At each stage, various actors - humans or software - may intervene: lawyers, 
commodity brokers, quality certifiers or software agents. 

Some of the chain’s refuse may provide feedback to it, in terms of return 
flows - such as from the Dairy back to the Producer. For instance, milk that 
overflows from vats returns to the farms to be used in cattle feed. 




Fig. 1. The Dairy Supply Chain 



Even though the diagram in Fig. 1 shows a sequential execution, this is 
seldom the case. Each chain component may moreover encapsulate other chains. 
Negotiation, cooperation and coordination issues occur at all levels. Coordination 
may be centralized - such as in the milk cooperative - or distributed among 
several coordination centers, that negotiate with each other. 



3 A Model for Supply Chains 

3.1 Basic Elements 

The model’s basic elements are Actors, Production, Storage and Transportation. 
Chain dynamics are furthermore supported by elements Regulation, Contract, 
Coordination Plan and Summary. 

A Production Element encapsulates a productive process that uses raw ma- 
terial extracted from its own environment or inputs obtained from other com- 
ponents and produces a product that is passed on to the chain. It is represented 
graphically by an ellipsis. 

A Storage Element stores products or raw material and a Transportation El- 
ement moves products and raw material between production and storage com- 
ponents. They are represented by rectangles and diamonds respectively. 

Actors are software or human agents that act in the chain. They may be 
directly or indirectly involved in the execution of activities A Regulation Certifier 
is an actor that is responsible for certifying that activities or products within 
the chain obey a set of constraints - such as sanitary regulations or quality 
specifications. 
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Regulations are sets of rules that regulate a product’s evolution within the 
chain. These rules specify constraints imposed at distinct execution stages, such 
as government regulations, quality criteria, or conditions determined by a re- 
gion’s social, cultural, economic or even religious context. Regulations may be 
atomic or complex, containing other regulations within them. 

Interactions among chain components are organized by means of Coordina- 
tion plans and negotiated via Contracts. A Coordination plan is a set of direc- 
tives that describe a plan to execute the chain. A chain is coordinated by a top 
level plan, which may furthermore activate other plans. Plans indicate, among 
others, sequences of chain elements to be activated, and actors responsible for 
monitoring these sequences. They trigger activity execution, synchronize parallel 
activities and control the overall product flow. 

Contracts are statements of shared purpose which comprise the mutual obli- 
gations and authorizations that reflect the agreements between trading partners 
[4] that define quality, delivery schedule and costs. 

Summaries are elements introduced for traceability and auditability. They 
are similar to logs, recording chain execution, and may be of two kinds: process 
and product summaries. A process summary contains information about the 
execution of a production process. A product summary stores information on 
how, when and where a product went through each chain step. It also includes 
information on certification “stamps” received throughout chain execution. 

Dynamics and execution depend on coordination plans, which specify valid 
element interactions in a very high level. During execution of a specific chain 
instance, elements are instantiated, contracts negotiated, and the Coordination 
plan is refined. A Coordination Plan is completely specified only at the end of 
the execution of a chain, since real-time contract negotiations will dynamically 
change the chain’s configuration, as well as the partners involved. 

3.2 Element Composition and Encapsulation 

Production, Storage and Transportation elements can be simple or complex. 
Complex elements are those that can be decomposed into other elements. A com- 
plex Production element must include other productive processes, while Trans- 
portation and Storage elements cannot encapsulate production elements. 

The degree of composition of the elements depends on the level of detail 
desired. Figure 2 shows how the Dairy Production element of Fig. 1 can encap- 
sulate other production chains. Composition and encapsulation of other elements 
can be likewise exemplified. Raw milk that arrives at the dairy is pasteurized 
and stored at the “Milk Warehouse” . It may subsequently be bottled within the 
“Bottling of milk” production element, or be transported via the “Transport 6” 
element to the “Cheese Production” element. 

The placement of a Regulation element within a chain indicates when and 
where it is applied. “Regulation 1” represents conditions established by the Dairy 
to accept Raw Milk. They include parameters such as: milk acidity or fat content 
as well as milk region provenance - e.g., for sanitary reasons. Thus, it is location- 
sensitive. “Regulation 2” defines rules that determine whether the milk is suitable 
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Fig. 2. Breaking down Dairy production element 



for cheese or bottling and “Regulation 3” represents quality conditions for cheese 
comercialization. 

Actor “Quality Department” is a sector within the Dairy to check some of the 
conditions expressed within Regulations 2 and 3. It is within the Dairy element 
denoting that it can only enforce regulations within it. 



3.3 Return Flows 

Most supply chain studies ignore return flows, unless they model products re- 
turned by a consumer. Waste reuse is seldom considered. Environmental concerns 
are forcing producers to consider residues. Thus, harmful waste is now being re- 
turned to its producer or reprocessed, creating return flows in the supply chain. 
Return flow constraints are modeled within regulations and the flow is modeled 
by backward or forward links between a chain’s components. 



4 The Architecture 

4.1 Building Blocks 

The architecture supports the model described in section 3. It is composed of 
blocks that encapsulate data and/or services. These blocks can be classified 
into: those that represent the model’s basic elements; those used to support 
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coordination, negotiation, documentation and regulation enforcement; and those 
used for data needed for a chain’s execution and auditing. 

The basic elements of our model are directly mapped to the architecture’s 
blocks Production, Storage, Transport and Actor. Manager (M) blocks are in- 
troduced in order to handle chain dynamics. The architecture has managers for: 
coordination (CM), negotiation (NM), regulations (RM) and summaries (SM), 
that respectively handle coordination plans, contract settlement, regulations and 
summaries, all mentioned in section 3. Furthermore, distinct kinds of reposito- 
ries are needed to store information on: chain Participants (the basic elements), 
Products, Regulations, Contracts and Summaries. The contents and roles of Pro- 
duction, Transport, Storage and Actor blocks are straightforward. There follows 
a description of manager and repository blocks. 

Repository Blocks 

Information about chains’ elements and execution is stored in six kinds of 
repositories. Any implementation of the architecture requires that there be at 
least one repository of each kind, under the responsibility of specific managers. 

A Participant repository stores cadastral data on a chain’s basic participants, 
namely: Transportation, Storage, Production and Actors. Its goal is to allow 
validation of the identity of the agents acting within the chain, as well as the roles 
played by them. It also helps the process of chain instantiation, by supporting 
the selection of actual businesses to play a given role within a chain. 

A Product repository contains data on all products and materials used within 
a supply chain. Its goal is to allow verification of product properties, as well as 
supporting cross-references within and across chains. 

A Regulation repository stores regulations for contract negotiation and qual- 
ity control. Such regulations include global rules (e.g., government level) and 
local rules (e.g. within a production process). 

A Contract repository stores contracts established among chain components. 
More details on these contracts are provided in the next section. A Coordina- 
tion plan repository contains coordination plans specified at distinct granularity 
levels. The coordination plan repository also contains information about plan 
execution (e.g., instantiation, validity). 

All these repositories support composition of their elements. Thus, composite 
contracts can be built by aggregating other contracts, plans can be built from 
the composition of previously stored plans, and so on. Summaries, on the other 
hand, record the execution of a chain and thus cannot be created from past 
summaries. 

A Summary Repository stores product and process summaries, for documen- 
tation and auditing. Thus, they can be controlled by government agencies, such 
as health or sanitation departments, to check on the quality of products and of 
the production process. 

Manager Blocks 

The chain’s elements and flow have to be considered at two levels: within and 
across enterprises. Furthermore, service coordination also considers two levels: 
global dynamics, treated by a Coordination Plan; and inter-element dynamics, 
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treated via the negotiation of Contracts between trading partners. Cooperation, 
collaboration and negotiation within a chain and the documentation of its ac- 
tivities are handled by manager blocks. Managers may be totally automated or 
require human Actor intervention. 

A Coordination manager is in charge of Coordination Plans, interpreting, 
controling and coordinating them. It is also responsible for managing the Co- 
ordination plan Repository. Therefore, these managers trigger and coordinate 
all processes within the chain. In particular, they are responsible for starting 
negotiation among components, and may also start regulation enforcement pro- 
cedures. 

A Negotiation manager is responsible for handling contracts and coordinating 
negotiation among distinct chain elements. It also controls Contract Reposito- 
ries. 

A Summary manager controls access to a Summary Repository. A Regulation 
Manager encapsulates the access to a Regulation Repository and is also used 
to verify regulations using information from all repositories. It informs to the 
Coordination and Negotiation managers whether a regulation has been obeyed 
or not. Thus, it does not play an active role in regulation enforcement. 



4.2 Orchestration of the Supply Chain 

The backbone of all orchestration interactions within a chain is formed by a 
hierarchy of Coordination Managers, that communicate along specific protocols 
based on a coordination plan. A coordination manager CM at a given hierachical 
level can only communicate with its parent and its children (levels immediately 
above and below). 

All other interactions among managers are described in terms of this coordi- 
nation hierarchy background. Each coordination manager CM in the hierarchy 
may be associated with at most one regulation manager RM, one summary man- 
ager SM and one negotiation manager NM. These three managers (RM, SM and 
NM) are said to be within the scope of that coordination manager. 

A coordination manager, furthermore, interacts with: the negotiation and 
summary managers within its scope; and with all regulation managers above its 
level, and the regulation manager within its scope. 

Consider again the “Milk Producer” and “Dairy” elements of figure 1. Sup- 
pose that the milk producer is, in fact, a cooperative that agregates several milk 
farms and the dairy is composed of three production units (for butter, bottled 
milk and cheese). Figure 3 depicts the block arrangement for those elements and 
some of their interactions. This example details only production elements, but 
similar arrangements may also be done for transportation or storage elements. 
The figure shows a 2-level hierarchy, rooted at CM3. 

NM1, RMl and SMI are within the scope of CM1 (the cooperative’s coordina- 
tion manager) . CM1 can communicate with CM3 (its parent in the coordination 
hierarchy), with the farms (its children), NM1, RMl and SMI (the managers 
within its scope). 
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A Negotiation Manager can interact with any other negotiation manager, 
and with regulation managers of the same scope or above. Negotiation is always 
triggered by a coordination manager interacting with a negotiation manager. 

A Regulation Manager may interact with regulation managers at any level 
above it. They may also respond to requests from any negotiation manager within 
the same scope or below its level, and to the coordination manager within the 
same scope or below its level. 

Summary Managers only interact with coordination managers and with any 
other SM. 




4.3 Revisiting the Case Study Using the Architecture 

This section illustrates how chain dynamics are supported within the architec- 
ture. It starts by discussing coordination aspects, followed by negotiation aspects. 

Coordination 

The first step in chain execution is its instantiation - this means that a 
plan’s components are instantiated - e.g., Farm 3, registered in the Participant 
Repository, is a specific farm in Fig. 3. Farms 1, 2 and 3 are furthermore pro- 
duction elements. Each farm has its own negotiation manager (NMfl, NMf2, 
NMf3). Once the elements start being instantiated, they can agree to establish 
collaboration, according to coordination plans written and ran by a coordination 
manager (e.g., CM3). This begins chain execution, started by some coordination 
manager “higher-up” in the manager hierarchy (CM3) or by actor intervention. 

The cooperative and the dairy may undergo several negotiation processes. 
Those negotiation processes are led by negotiation managers NM1 (for the co- 
operative) and NM2 (for the dairy). Negotiation is triggered by CM3. In this 
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example, the cooperative and the dairy have their own regulation managers, 
namely RM1 and RM2. RM3 is responsible for handling regulations within the 
scope of CM3, and external to the scope of the dairy and cooperative. 

Suppose now that CM3, as part of its plan, asks the cooperative to supply 
5000 liters of milk the next day. None of the farms can singly afford that volume. 
Thus, CM1 coordinates this production. It may demand 1000 liters of one farm; 
1500 liters of another; and 2500 liters of the last one. As soon as a farm gets the 
request ready, it reports to CM1. When all farms have reported, CM1 reports 
to CM3. This kind of communication and execution protocol is similar to that 
found in management of nested complex transactions in distributed systems [5] . 

Now, CM3 will ask some transportation agent (Truck) to collect the milk at 
the cooperative and deliver it to the dairy. When the milk arrives, Truck will 
notify CM3. CM3 will then ask the dairy to produce 100 liters of bottled milk, 
50Kg of butter and 200Kg of cheese. CM2 takes care of this assignment, by 
coordinating the activities of butter, cheese and bottled milk units. Each unit 
reports the completion of its task to CM2. When all units have accomplished 
their tasks, CM2 reports to CM3, and so on. 

In this scenario, CM1 and CM2 are subordinated to CM3, but they can 
coordinate plans that do not depend on CM3, for instance, related to their 
internal activities. 

Negotiation 

The relationships among cooperative, farms, dairy (and the respective pro- 
duction units) is governed by contracts. The establishment of a contract is started 
by a coordination manager that requests intervention from negotiation managers. 
Consider, again, that CM3 asks the cooperative for a daily production of 5000 
liters of milk for the next three months to be delivered to the dairy, but there is 
not any predefined quota for each farm. The negotiation happens at two distinct 
levels: the cooperative negotiates with the dairy through NM1 and NM2; the 
farms negotiate among themselves through NMfl, NMf2 and NMf3. 

The negotiation sequence covering both negotiation levels is depicted in 
Fig. 4. First, CM3 asks the cooperative to deploy a contract negotiation with 
the dairy. This figure shows that, as soon as CM1 receives a negotiation request 
from CM3 (edge 1), CM1 starts two activities: a) It asks NM1 (edge 2) to nego- 
tiate the contract with the dairy’s NM (NM2); b) It asks (edge 3) Farm l’s CM 
(CMfl) to start milk quotas negotiation among the farms. 

As a consequence of CMl’s request, NM1 and NM2 develop a negotiation 
process. NM1 proposes contract clauses to NM2 (edge 4). The latter considers 
each clause individually and may accept it, reject it or propose an alternative 
(edge 5). The cycle proposal X alternative runs until they agree to or reject the 
clause. Eventually, NM1 and NM2 agree to the contract. At the same time, CMfl 
asks NMfl (edge 6) to begin quota negotiation with NMf2 and NMf3 (edges 7 
and 8, 9 and 10). 

When quota negotiation is finished, NMfl reports this to CMfl (edge 11), 
which in turn relays this information to CM1 (edge 12). Eventually, NM1 and 
NM2 agree on the deployment contract and NM1 reports the agreement to CM1 
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(edge 13). As soon as both negotiation processes (milk quotas and deployment 
contract) are finished, CM1 reports to CM3 (edge 14). Note that eventually NM1 
might ask the Cooperative or NM2 might ask the Dairy about some negotiation 
parameters during a negotiation process. This kind of request is not depicted in 
this figure. 




Fig. 4. Coordination and negotiation relationship 



A contract is executed and renegotiated on a clause-by-clause basis by the 
initiative of a coordination manager. For instance, the supply chain may have to 
be dynamically reconfigured due to a new factor (e.g. a new law, some natural 
disaster or animal epidemics in a region) . Considering the managers illustrated in 
the Fig. 4, CM3 asks CM1 and CM2 to negotiate new parameters via the suitable 
negotiation managers NM1 and NM2. These, in turn, verify their contracts in 
order to determine which contracts and which clauses were affected. The affected 
clauses are renegotiated individually, again under the proposal X alternative 
cycle. Negotiation and renegotiation may need human intervention. Each new 
contract is stored in a Contract Repository by some negotiation manager. 

Documentation 

The chain execution is documented into summaries that follow products along 
the chain. Summaries are in fact composed of sequences of local process and 
product summaries. They are updated at each chain step, and can be merged or 
subdivided. 

Documentation proceeds along the chain. For instance, when the butter unit 
starts, a new process summary is created for its production process. At the 
end of this process, the butter unit’s CM asks its summary manager to create 
a summary for the butter produced. This new butter summary is composed 
of a description of the butter fabrication process, appended to the input milk 
summary. Eventually, the dairy will output the butter to the next chain step, 
and this butter will be accompanied by its summary. 
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Regulation Upholding 

Coordination and negotiation involve regulation checking and upholding. For 
instance, at the end of butter production, CM2 may ask its regulation manager 
RM2 to check if the product satisfies the suitable restrictions. In order to do 
this, it will inform RM2 which constraints must be checked. Next, RM2 will 
combine information from Participant and Product repositories, plus data from 
the product summary to check these regulations, and return a verdict on regu- 
lation compliance, which is also stored in the summary. 

5 Implementation 

5.1 Mapping into Classes 

Implementation of our architecture can be specified in terms of classes in an 
object-oriented system. Figure 5 uses UML and shows a high level specification 
of some of the topmost classes needed. The basic elements are in grey, man- 
agers are in black, repositories are in white. It shows that basic components 
include Storage, Transportation and Production, and also the possible compo- 
sitions among them (Actors are not shown). Note the closed arrowheads from 
Production, Transport and Storage to Element. This indicates that Element gen- 
eralizes the other classes, whereas black diamonds indicate composition - e.g., a 
Production element can encapsulate any other element, whereas Transportation 
and Storage elements cannot contain Production components. 

Black arrows indicate responsibility relationships - e.g., a NM handles con- 
tracts, or a SM handles summaries. These classes are implemented in Java. The 
next section presents highlights of these classes. 



5.2 Class Specification 

CoordinationManager Class. This class implements the CM block of Fig. 5. 
A Coordination Manager executes coordination plans. A coordination plan is 
composed by a set of activities. The coordination plan is a XML file that can 
be mapped to a BPEL4WS script. The values transferred to and from activities 
are also XML files. Each activity has an identification and may yield a result 
after completion. These activities include: execution of another coordination 
plan, execution of a clause of a contract, verification of a regulation, execution 
of a Web service operation, and execution of local operations. Activities may be 
executed sequentially or in parallel and may be synchronized by synchronization 
primitives. 

A given plan can have more than one instance executing at the same time. 
Thus each plan execution has a unique instance identification. Each plan execu- 
tion may also receive parameters from the environment. 

A CM communicates with a CM within its scope (e.g., CM3 and CM1) via 
interfaces CoordinationlF (Fig. 6) and ActivityR.eport.IF (Fig. 7). Orchestration 
is performed through these interfaces. The lower level CM receives the request 
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Fig. 5. Class diagram with emphasis in model components and management 

public interface CoordinationlF { 

public void executeStoredPlan(CoordinationManagerAddress caller, 

Activityldentif ication activity Id, 
Planldentif ication planld, 
CoordinationPlanAddress planAddr, 
Properties pars) ; 



Fig. 6. CoordinationlF interface 



through its CoordinationlF interface and reports the result to the parent’s ^4c- 
tivity Report! F interface. 

Figure 6 shows that the request for plan execution contains parameter plan- 
Addr that informs the address of the repository where the demanded plan is 
stored, planld is a key that identifies the plan inside the repository, pars are 
environmental parameters, caller is the address of the higher Coordination Man- 
ager, and activityld keeps both the activity and the instance identification of the 
higher activity that demanded the plan execution. The parameters caller and 
activityld are used to report the execution status to the higher manager. 

Eventually, the lower manager reports the execution status to the parent 
manager. Using the received caller parameter, it can reach the higher manager 
and execute reportPlanStatus operation of the higher manager (Fig. 7). The 
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parameter st informs the status (DONE, ACTIVE, SUSPENDED, RESUMED, 
CANCELED) and may convey some value produced by the plan’s execution, 
and activityld received previously is assigned to id. 



public interface ActivityReportIF { 

public void reportPlanStatus (Activityldentif ication id, PlanStatus st) ; 

} 



Fig. 7. ActivityReportIF interface 



The Coordination Manager has another interface called OwnerComponentIF 
that is quite similar to CoordinationlF interface. This new interface is used by a 
component to demand an inner Coordination Manager the execution of a plan. 
The execution may be synchronous or asynchronous, and there is an operation 
to ask the status of an asynchronous plan execution. 

ActivityReportIF interface also receives reports from other kind of activities 
in a similar way. 



RegulationManager Class. This class implements the RM block of Fig. 5. 
An instance of this class verifies regulations. A regulation is evaluated against a 
summary of a product to verify if that product satisfies the constraints expressed 
in the regulation. 

A Regulation is specified in an XML file (Fig. 8). It contains a section (tag 
verify) with the conditions that must hold for the regulation to be satisfied (the 
regulation is said to be satisfied) . The evaluation of this condition may produce 
a certificate stamp - another XML file. 



<regulation id= ‘ ‘unique_id’ ’ type=‘ ‘CategoryName ’ ’ > 

<parameters> ... < /parameters> 

<enf orce> 

<reg var= ‘ ‘ VarName ’ ’ id=‘ ‘Regulationldentif ication’ ’ 
address=‘ ‘RegulationRepositoryAddress’ ’ > 

<par name= ‘ ‘Parameter IName ’’ > ParameterlValue< /par> 

< /reg> 

< /enforce> 

<verify> < /verify> 

<action> 

<if ok> 

<mark m=‘ ‘alllalltruelallfalselttVarNamel##’ ’/ > 

< /ifok> 

< /action> 

< /regulation> 



Fig. 8. Regulation XML file 
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Complex Regulations embed other regulations to be verified (tag enforce). 
The value produced by the evaluation of an enforced regulation is assigned to 
VarName. A complex regulation is satisfied iff its condition holds and so do all 
the enforced regulations. 

The action tag indicates whether to store the certification stamps in the 
summary or not. The mark tag will instruct which mark is appended to the 
summary; e.g, all means that all stamps will be appended; alltrue appends the 
stamps whose value is yes; allfalse is the opposite; #VarName, appends the 
stamp contained in variable VarName ; ##, appends only the stamp produced 
by the composite regulation. 

5.3 Implementation as Web Services 

All architecture elements can be seen as implemented through or encapsulated 
by Web Services. The only exception is the coordination plan, which is mapped 
to a workflow. 

In more detail, repositories and contracts are static entities encapsulated 
by Services that provide access to them. Actors can be either Services (e.g., a 
broker) or Service clients. All managers correspond to services, and the remaining 
architecture elements - Production, Transportation and Storage - are atomic 
services or the result of service composition via coordination plans. 

The workflow that describes a coordination plan is constructed just as any 
workflow described in the literature [6], i.e.: 

— totally predefined before execution; or 

— constructed in an ad hoc manner by the CM responsible for the orchestration, 
while the chain is executed, typical of scientific workflows (e.g., [7,8]); or 

— a combination of both. 

Each workflow activity references a service responsible for its execution. For 
instance, in figure 3, a coordination plan executed by CM2 is a workflow that 
contains an activity that starts cheese production. This activity must refer to 
the cheese unit (a Service), the desired kind of cheese (a Service for a Product 
Repository) and the regulations (a Service to a Regulation Repository) that 
must be verified during the production process in order to ensure cheese quality. 

There follows the ennumeration of the interfaces of these Services, which can 
also be depicted as WSDL specification. Most of these blocks also implement an 
administration interface, used to configure the corresponding Web Service. The 
main interfaces of Transportation, Production and Storage Services are: 

— Interfaces for specific/business services: each element represents a chain part- 
ner (e.g., business, enterprise, industry), and therefore can have one or more 
interfaces for its specific services. 

— Contract Negotiation interface: receives requests from the Negotiation Man- 
ager about negotiation and contract parameters. 

— Contract Execution interface: accepts requests from other components (or 
Coordination Manager) to execute a specific contract clause. 
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— Sumary Management interface: responsible for exchange and certification of 
summaries, via communication with the Summary Manager. 

A Coordination Manager Service implements at least the following interfaces. 
The Java specifications of some of them are shown in section 5.2: 

— Coordination interface: receives requests from a higher Coordination Man- 
agers. Orchestration happens through this interface. 

— Activity Report interface: receives status reports about the activities de- 
manded from another Service. 

— Owner Component interface: the interface by which a Coordination Manager 
receives requests from the component that owns it. 

The interfaces implemented by a Negotiation Manager Service include: 

— Negotiation Coordination interface: accepts requests from the Coordination 
Manager. 

— Peer Negotiation interface: for negotiation with another Negotiation Man- 
ager Service. 

A Summary Manager Service has one Exchange interface for exchange of 
summaries among summary managers. 

Finally, a Regulation Manager Service has one interface Regulation Verifying 
interface. It is responsible for checking all rules within a regulation against the 
chain’s state. This may require requesting information from all repositories. It 
may be invoked by one or more chain components. The component that invoked 
it is responsible for enforcing the corresponding regulation. 

All repositories are encapsulated by Services. The interfaces of these Services 
offer access to these data for retrieval and update. These interfaces can be ac- 
cessed by the Managers of a chain and also by external services and systems 
that have no connection with a chain, but want to perform queries on products, 
participants, contracts and plans. 



6 Related Work 

There are several issues that can be analyzed under the umbrella of supply chains 
- e.g., concerning algorithms adopted, logistics, placement strategies, partner 
choice. One particular trend, called by [2] IT-related supply chains, concerns 
information technology tools and techniques to specify and implement such 
chains. In particular, a recent direction concerns the communication technologies 
adopted. Problems encountered in electronic commerce and B2B applications 
and interactions are the same as those faced by supply chain interactions [9] . 

Though there are many proposals for combining workflows and Web Services 
(e.g., [10] on agriculture) proposals for supply chains combining these mecha- 
nisms are still preliminary. The closest is the research on e-business using Web 
services, but for other goals - e.g., see [11]. [12] even states that the main reason 
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for the lack of practical implementation of strategic supply chain development 
can be found in the high degree of complexity that is connected with the identi- 
fication of supply chain entities and the modelling of the chain structure, as well 
as the high coordination effort. 

Our goal is to contribute to solving these issues. Most researchers do not 
examine the entire chain, focusing only on some aspects. Auditing structures and 
log maintenance are ignored. Agricultural chains are mostly examined under a 
business or logistics framework. 

Examples of such approaches are the work of [13] or [14]. The first catego- 
rizes integrated supply chains into three models, namely: channel master, chain 
web, and chain organism. The author states that the predominant model in 
agricultural supply chain is the channel master. In this model, a dominant firm 
specifies the terms of trade across the entire supply chain and the coordinated 
behaviour is based on specification contracts. [14] discusses the usage of informa- 
tion technology in the american cattle-beef supply chain. The paper emphasizes 
the need for better information integration and well-defined means for describing 
and enforcing activitities coordination, negotiation and execution of contracts. 

Since our proposal is based on Web services implementation, we also examine 
a few related issues. Two aspects have to be considered: mapping a chain’s 
components to Web services and composition of these services. 

[15] analyzes issues in service composition and comments on various stan- 
dards for orchestration and choreography, such as BPEL4WS, WSCI and BPML. 
Important concerns in service execution in this context are long running trans- 
actions and exception handling. The actions in those standards are undone by 
compensation actions. This affects documentation of chain execution, since all 
performed actions are logged in summaries and in repositories. [16], in turn, 
overviews several proto-patterns for architecting and managing composite Web 
services, while [17] is more concerned with service semantics. 

[18] proposes a mechanism for service definition and coordination. Their ar- 
chitecture is based on a 2-level workflow. At the highest level, a workflow or- 
chestrator controls execution, while at the lowest level service execution can be 
controlled by a regular workflow engine. This is done through entry points placed 
between activities. In contrast, the work of [19] uses stateclrarts for defining ser- 
vice composition, and is based on a distributed orchestration engine. 

[20] proposes a service-oriented architecture built upon the Web services pro- 
posals for inter-enterprise and cross-enterprise integration. Using this architec- 
ture, process managers can compose and choreograph business processes based 
on exposed enterprise and Web services. 

Several other authors are concerned with organizational and modeling aspects 
of supply chains, as indicated by the classification proposed by [2] to analyze 
efforts in supply chain modeling. This includes for instance work on partner 
coordination [1], logistics [21] or business contract languages [4]. 
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7 Conclusions 

This paper presented a framework for modeling, supervising and coordinating 
processes in agricultural supply chains. This framework is comprised of two parts: 
(i) a model for these production chains, that covers both declarative and dynamic 
aspects; and (ii) an architecture to support the model, based on Web Services 
and their interfaces. 

The model takes into account the fact that agricultural chains are inherently 
heterogeneous, and sensitive to different kinds of constraints. Chain definition 
using this model involves specifying its basic components (Actors, Transporta- 
tion, Process and Storage) and the components needed for cooperation, collabo- 
ration, negotiation and documentation (Contracts, Coordination plans, Policies 
and Summaries). The model provides rules for composition and construction of 
these elements, thereby allowing ad hoc chain construction and execution. The 
model is mapped into an architecture of Web Services that provides support for 
contract negotiation, plan coordination, regulation enforcement and summary 
management. These services also encapsulate access to distinct repositories, that 
contain data on the chain’s partners, processes, policies, constraints, contracts 
and execution documentation. This architecture supports flow execution at two 
dimensions: within and across enterprises, for a multiple hierarchy of coordina- 
tion levels, under service orchestration. Service coordination encompasses global 
and local dynamics, enforceable by communication protocols established among 
and across coordination levels. 

The main contributions are thus the following: (1) an information technology- 
based model for specification of agricultural supply chains, which takes into 
consideration scope, structure and goals, and supports coordination, cooperation 
and documentation; (2) an architecture for its implementation, which emphasizes 
negotiation, regulation management, coordination and service flow issues; (3) 
validation of the model via a real life case study in agriculture. 

Current work includes refining the object model of the framework, which 
will in turn allow implementation and testing of the architecture. This includes 
testing the suitability of scientific workflows to support the dynamics of ad-hoc 
coordination plan construction. The implementation will be tested against case 
studies provided by Brazil’s agriculture ministry research corporation. 
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Abstract. Content-Addressable Networks (CAN) manage huge sets of (key, va- 
lue)-pairs and cope with very high workloads. They follow the peer-to-peer 
paradigm: They consist of nodes that are autonomous. This means that peers 
may be uncooperative, i.e., not carrying out their share of the work while trying to 
benefit from the network. This article deals with this kind of adverse behavior in 
CAN, e.g., not answering queries and not forwarding messages. It is challenging 
to design a forwarding protocol for large CAN of more than 100,000 nodes that 
bypasses and excludes uncooperative nodes. We have designed such a protocol, 
with the following characteristics: It establishes logical networks of peers within 
the CAN. Nodes give positive feedback on peers that have performed useful work. 
Feedback is distributed in a swarm-like fashion and expires after a certain period 
of time. In extreme situations, the CAN asks nodes to perform a proof of work. 
Results of experiments with 100,000 peers are positive: In particular, cooperative 
peers fare significantly better than uncooperative ones. 



1 Introduction 

Content-Addressable Networks (CAN [1]) manage huge sets of (key, value)-pairs and 
cope with very high workloads. A CAN is an example of the peer-to-peer (P2P) paradigm: 
it consists of nodes, a.k.a. peers. Peers are autonomous programs connected to the 
Internet. Nodes participate in the work, i.e., data storage and message processing in 
the context of CAN. At the same time they also make use of the system. In CAN this 
means that they may issue queries. As with any P2P system, the owners of the nodes 
bear the infrastructure costs. 

Autonomy of the peers implies that there is no coordinator that checks the identity 
or intentions of nodes. Doing without a coordinator has important advantages, such as 
scalability and no single point of failure. But it also implies that peers may try to reduce 
the costs of participation. With conventional CAN protocols, nodes actually do take part 
in the work voluntarily, and a node can reduce its infrastructure dues by not carrying out 
its share of the work. In economic terms, the dominant behavior is free riding [2], and 
the situation is an instance of the Prisoner’s Dilemma [3], In the context of CAN, free 
riding means ignoring incoming messages that relate to queries issued by other nodes. 
This can be achieved by tampering the program, blocking the communication, etc. In 
our terminology, such nodes are unreliable or uncooperative. It is very important to rule 
out this kind of behavior. The motivation of the owners of cooperative nodes will decline 
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rapidly otherwise. From a technical perspective, the CAN might fall apart if some peers 
do not cooperate, and it might not be able to evaluate many queries. 

Existing work does not solve these problems. Related work in mobile ad-hoc net- 
works [4,5, 6, 7] assumes that adjacent nodes can eavesdrop traffic - detecting uncooper- 
ative behavior is easy. Others have proposed micropayments, public-key infrastructures, 
and certified code in similar contexts [8,9]. But infrastructure costs would be unreason- 
ably high, and the resulting system would not be P2P any more. Related work on trust 
management in P2P systems does not scale to many nodes (> 100,000), or does not deal 
with message forwarding [10,11]. 

This article proposes a CAN protocol that renders free riding unattractive, and fo- 
cuses on the evaluation of queries. The protocol envisioned has the following objectives: 

(1) Nodes deliver the results of queries of another node only as long as it is cooperative. 

(2) At the same time, they should not rely on a node that has not proven its cooper- 
ativeness. (3) All this should not affect cooperative nodes, except for some moderate 
overhead. 

Designing such a protocol is not obvious: There is no central ’trusted authority’, so 
nodes must rely solely on past interactions of their own or of reliable nodes they know. 
Further, CAN are supposed to work with large numbers of nodes, e.g., 100,000 or more. 
Finally, the behavior of peers may change over time. Our solution is a CAN protocol that 
establishes logical networks of peers within the CAN. Nodes give positive feedback on 
nodes that have performed useful work. Feedback is distributed piggybacked on ’regular’ 
messages in a swarm-like fashion and expires after a certain period of time. Query results 
are sent via chains of reliable nodes only. The effect is that the logical networks do not 
answer queries from uncooperative nodes. 

Our evaluation is experimental and is directed towards one main question: Are 
the mechanisms proposed here effective, i.e., do they rule out uncooperative behav- 
ior, with moderate overhead? Our experiments show that the mechanisms do serve the 
intended purpose, and we have obtained these results for large CAN. In a network of 
100,000 nodes, cooperative peers fare significantly better than partly or fully uncooper- 
ative ones. 

Enforcing cooperation in distributed systems whose components are autonomous 
is a broad and difficult issue, and we readily admit that this article is only a first stab 
at the problem. Aspects not explicitly addressed include spoof feedback, spoof query 
results, and malicious behavior and application-specific issues. However, we think that 
our lightweight approach for reputation management is extensible, e.g., with negative 
feedback. This would allow to counter those kinds of adverse behavior effectively. 

The remainder of this article has the following structure: After reviewing CAN in 
Section 2, Section 3 provides a discussion of cooperativeness in CAN. Section 4 in- 
troduces our reliability-aware forwarding protocol. Section 5 features an experimental 
evaluation. Related work is discussed in Section 6, and Section 7 concludes. 



2 Content-Addressable Networks 

Content-Addressable Networks (CAN [1]) are a variant of Distributed Hash Tables 
(DHT). Alternatives to CAN differ primarily in the topology of the key space [12,13,14]. 
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Each CAN node is responsible for a part of the key space, its zone. I.e., the node stores 
all (key, value)-pairs whose keys fall into its zone. This space is a torus of Cartesian 
coordinates in multiple dimensions, and is independent from the underlying physical 
network topology. In other words, a CAN is a virtual overlay network on top of a 
large physical network. In addition to its (key, value)-pairs, a CAN node also knows its 
neighbors, i.e., nodes responsible for adjacent parts of the key space. 

A query in CAN is simply a key in the key space, its result is the corresponding 
value. I.e., a query is a message addressed by the query key. A node answers a query if 
the key is in its zone. Otherwise, it forwards the query to another node, the target peer. 
To do so, the peer uses Greedy Forwarding. I.e,, given a query that it cannot answer, a 
peer chooses the target from its neighbors according to the following criteria: ( 1 ) The 
(Euclidean) distance of the key to the target in question is minimal. (2) The target node is 
closer to the key than the current peer. In what follows, we refer to the protocol described 
so far as classic CAN. 

CAN, as well as any other DHT, are useful as dictionaries. In a file-sharing scenario, 
the CAN would store the locations of the files, and the files remain at their original 
locations. Other applications for DHT are annotation services which allow users to rate 
and comment web pages, or push services for event notification. 

2.1 Enhancements to the Classic CAN 

Greedy Forwarding in classic CAN sends messages from neighbor to neighbor. This 
causes a problem, at least when the key space is low-dimensional: The number of peers 
forwarding a certain message (message hops ) is unnecessarily large. We have proposed 
in [15] that a peer does not only know its neighbors, but some remote peers as well. The 
so-called contact cache of the peer contains these remote peers. The contact cache is 
limited in size. In contrast to the neighbors, contacts may be out of date, and a peer may 
replace a contact by another one at any time. Furthermore, messages have an attachment. 
It contains contact information of the peers that have forwarded the message and of the 
peer that has answered it. A peer that receives such a message uses this information to 
update its contact cache. No additional messages are necessary to maintain the contact 
cache. Greedy Forwarding does not only take the neighbors into account, but the ones in 
the contact cache as well. Finally, Greedy Forwarding also works if information in the 
contact cache is outdated. In what follows, we refer to this variant of CAN as enhanced 
CAN. 

[15] shows that even a small number of additional contacts decreases the average 
number of message hops significantly. For instance, a contact cache of size 20 (i.e., 20 
peers in addition to the neighbors) reduces the number of hops in a CAN of 100,000 
peers by more than 2 / 3 , assuming a real-world distribution of the keys of the queries 
and of the (key, value)-pairs. 

Example 1: Peer S in Figure 1 is responsible for zone (0.3, 0.3 : 0.5, 0.5). Assume 
that it has issued a query with the key (0.9, 0.9), i.e., it wants to retrieve the corresponding 
value. Since S is not responsible for this key, it uses Greedy Forwarding and sends the 
message to Pi. Pi in turn is not responsible either and forwards the message to P 2 , etc. 
Once the right peer R is reached, it returns the query result to S. In the enhanced CAN, 
the result is directly returned to the issuer of the query. □ 
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Fig. 1. Forwarding in Enhanced CAN. 




3 Cooperation in CAN 

In our terminology, a node that handles all incoming messages as expected is cooperative. 
A cooperative node answers the query if the key falls into its zone, or forwards it to another 
node that seems to be appropriate. From the point of view of another peer, the node is 
reliable. Uncooperative nodes in turn try to benefit from the network in a selfish way. 
In our context, uncooperative behavior is ignoring incoming messages that have to do 
with queries issued by other nodes. 

Since uncooperative nodes hide their intentions and do not come up with statements 
like "Connection Refused" or "Host Unreachable", repair mechanisms like Expanding 
Ring Search or Flooding [ 1 ] will not work. Furthermore, such nodes may spread falsified 
information to improve their standing. This implies that classic CAN might fall apart in 
the presence of uncooperative nodes. 

Example 2: In a classic CAN with a percentage u of uncooperative peers that are not 
explicitly known, the probability p of forwarding a message via n peers is p = (1 — u) n . 
For example, in a network with 5% uncooperative peers, the probability to send a message 
via 10 nodes is less than 60%. The average path length in a network with a d-dimensional 
key space and c nodes is l = (d/4)(c 1 / d ) (see [1]). Given a key space with d = 4, l = 10 
for 10,000 peers. 

Now think of a CAN protocol that bypasses uncooperative peers when forwarding a 
query. Then the only peer that it cannot bypass is the peer responsible for the key of the 
query, so p = 1 — u = 95%. Replication may improve the situation further, but this is 
beyond this article. □ 

A peer can estimate the reliability of a certain other peer if it has observed its behavior 
a couple of times. But frequently this is not the case. For instance, think of a new peer that 
has issued a query before it had a chance to prove its reliability. Therefore our protocol 
incorporates a proof of work (ProW) protocol: a node proves to another node that it has 
invested a certain amount of resources by providing some "certificate" of resources spent 
[16,17], ProW can be seen as entry fees for the CAN, paid to one peer. A ProW is a 
mathematical problem that is hard to solve, but the solution is easy to verify. The ProW 
has nothing to do with the operations performed by the CAN. We for our part are not 
concerned with the design of ProW; we just deploy the concept. - The rationale behind 
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ProW is determent: With our protocol, an uncooperative peer will be more likely to carry 
out an expensive ProW. Hence, it is more economic to behave cooperatively. 

The design of a reliability-aware CAN protocol depends on the attributes of the nodes 
and the characteristics of the applications. We make the following assumptions. These 
assumptions are quite similar to the ones behind other P2P protocols. 

Application profile with frequent queries, small results. This article focuses on an ap- 
plication profile for P2P data sharing with the following characteristics: Peers remain 
connected to the network for a long time. They issue queries frequently and regularly. 
Query results are typically small, thus their delivery is not much more expensive in 
terms of infrastructure costs than query routing. It is acceptable if some (very few) 
queries remain unanswered. - Example applications are object lookup systems, an- 
notation services, push services etc. These assumptions imply that sophisticated and 
expensive countermeasures [10,9] against free riders are not applicable in our settings. 
We strive for lightweight mechanisms that must cope with a high rate of parallel queries 
and that make cooperation the dominant behavior. 

Timely query results. Query results are needed in time, so it is infeasible to batch queries 
and issue them at once. - If we allowed peers to issue batches of queries, they could get 
by by behaving cooperatively from time to time only. Note that the sample applications 
mentioned in the previous paragraph fulfill this assumption as well. 

Equal private costs. A general problem is that the cost of a node, regarding memory, 
network or CPU consumption, is private information. E.g., a peer connected with a dial- 
up modem is more interested in saving network bandwidth than one using a leased line. 
But observing the capabilities of other nodes is difficult. We leave this aside for the time 
being and assume equal private costs for all nodes. Our protocol could be extended to 
address different costs by using ProW of different extents. 

Messages are not modified during forwarding. We assume that only the issuer of infor- 
mation can have falsified it. For example, a peer may create falsified feedback. But it is 
unable to intercept a response message and claim to be the peer who has provided the 
query results. In the presence of cryptographic signatures and the unlimited connectivity 
of the Internet, this is a realistic assumption: Each peer can ask the issuer of a message 
to verify its integrity. - This assumption allows us to come up with a protocol that rejects 
feedback from unknown or uncooperative sources. 

No uncooperative behavior at application level. This article leaves aside misbehavior 
from the application perspective. For example, a node may want to prevent other nodes 
from obtaining access to a certain (key, value)-pair containing unfavorable information. 
It might try to accomplish this by running a DoS attack on nodes responsible for the 
pair. When looking at the storage level in isolation, such an attack consumes resources 
without providing any benefit. While uncooperative behavior at the application level is 
an important problem, it is beyond the scope of this article. The problem of free riding 
at the storage level has to be solved first. In other words, our protocol does not deal with 
nodes that spend their resources for attacking the network, or that try to discredit a single 
peer, but behave reliably otherwise. 
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Verifiability of query results. The issuer of a query must be able to verify the correctness 
of the result. Otherwise, a node could send back a spoof query result and save the cost 
for data storage. Verification of query results can take place in two ways. (1) In the case 
of replication, the node collects the query result from more than one node and forms 
a quorum. (2) In some applications, any peer can verify the correctness of the query 
result. For instance, if the CAN is used as a directory for object lookup or web-page 
annotations, a peer could always check if directory entries are valid. We do not expect 
any major difficulties when extending our protocol in this direction. 



4 A Reliability -Aware CAN Protocol 

In the context of our protocol, each peer decides individually if it deems another peer 
reliable, based on a set of observations from the past. We refer to such observations as 
feedback. Each node can only make observations on operations it is involved in. In our 
context, a peer accepts another peer as reliable or not - there are no shades in between. 
We settled for a simple reliability model because a sophisticated one (cf. [18]) would 
lead to a binary decision just as well. In addition, information about other nodes are 
always imperfect, hence a rich model would only mock a degree of accuracy that is not 
achievable in reality. 

Our protocol has four aspects: 

- Peers observe nodes and generate feedback (Subsection 4.2), 

- share feedback with others (Subsection 4.3), 

- administer feedback in their repository (Subsection 4.4), 

- use feedback to bypass unreliable peers (Subsection 4.5). 

4.1 Data Structures 

Our implementation contains two classes FeedbackRepository and Feedback. They refer 
to classes already used in enhanced CAN, notably ContactCache and Message. Feedback 
objects bear feedback information. The node a Feedback object refers to is th e feedback 
subject. Further, a Feedback object contains a timestamp and the ID of the peer that has 
generated the feedback, the feedback originator. Each node has one private Feedback- 
Repository object that implements its feedback repository. It stores t Feedback objects, 
for s r peers each. It has methods for checking the reliability of a peer and for selecting 
Feedback objects to be shipped to other peers. Table 1 lists all relevant parameters. We 
discuss their default values in Subsection 5.1. 



4.2 Generating Feedback 

A peer assumes that another peer is reliable if its feedback repository contains at least 
t Feedback objects referring to that peer. Because peers may change their behavior. 
Feedback objects expire after a period of time (e). Thus, only a continuing stream of 
positive feedback lets a peer be reliable in the eye of others. Feedback is generated in 
the following situations: 
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Table 1. Relevant Parameters. 



Protocol-related Parameters 



Symbol 


Description 


Default Value 


t 


reliability threshold; unit: num- 
ber of Feedback objects 


3 


Q 


number of feedback objects 
generated for one forward 


0.1 


e 


Feedback object lifetime; unit: 
experiment clock time units 


100, 000 


u 


maximum number of Feedback 


20 


u 


objects per message 


Sr 


size of feedback repository; 
unit: number of peers 


100 


S c 


size of contact cache; unit: num- 
ber of peers 


20 



Experiment-related Parameters 



Symbol 


Description 


Default Value 


n 


number of peers 


100, 000 


d 


dimensionality of the key space 


2 


u 


percentage of uncooperative 
peers 


5% 



FI After joining the CAN, the new peer generates t Feedback objects for the peer who 
handed over the zone. 

F2 After receiving an answer to a query, a peer generates one Feedback object for the 
node that has answered. 

F3 After observing a message forward, the current peer generates one Feedback object 
with probability q. 

F4 After having obtained a ProW, the receiver creates t Feedback objects for the peer 
that has delivered it. 

F2 acknowledges answering queries. Because forwarding messages consumes less 
resources than answering queries, F3 generates feedback only with probability q. Finally, 
providing a ProW (F4) or helping a new peer join the CAN (FI) are strong indications 
that the peer is cooperative. Because at least t Feedback objects are needed to deem a 
peer reliable, this is the number of Feedback objects created. In each case, the timestamp 
of the Feedback object is the current time, and the feedback originator is the current peer. 
The Feedback object is stored in the feedback repository of the current peer. 

Example 3: Consider the situation depicted in Figure 2. Peer R answers a query 
issued by S. Because Tj is the peer closest to S that R deems reliable, R sends it the 
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Fig. 2. Sources of feedback. 

message. According to F3, Tj decides to create a Feedback object 1 with subject R, in 
order to acknowledge that R has forwarded the message. Tj then forwards the message 
to T 2 . In our example, T 2 does not generate feedback with subject Tj because this only 
happens with probability q. The only next peer possible is S, but T 2 does not know if 
it is reliable or not. Therefore, T 2 asks for a proof of work. S returns this proof, so T 2 
creates t Feedback objects with subject S and forwards the message to it. Finally S 
obtains its answer. It creates one Feedback object with subject R for answering, and one 
with subject T 2 for forwarding. □ 
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4.3 Disseminating Feedback Information 

Sharing feedback between peers results in logical networks of peers that are transitive: 
one peer sees that another one performs useful work and spreads this information to 
others. To bound the overhead of our protocol, a node appends a small set of b Feedback 
objects to messages that it sends out anyhow. 

Method generateFeedbackAttachment (Figure 3) determines an adequate set of Feed- 
back objects to be attached. It is invoked with the outgoing message and the peer the 
message will be forwarded to. objectives of our feedback dissemination algorithm. Sub- 
section 2.1 has pointed out that each peer needs a well-balanced set of reliable contacts 
to forward messages to. Each peer must be provided with a good set of feedback objects 
on peers in its contact cache. There are two locations where feedback is helpful: 

(1) peers far away from the feedback subject who have the feedback subject in their 
contact caches, and 

(2) neighbors of the feedback subject. 

According to (1), method generateFeedbackAttachment first selects Feedback ob- 
jects whose subjects have forwarded the current message. It starts with the node that 
has forwarded the message directly to it, and selects all feedback from its repository 
regarding that node. The procedure recurs with the next peer in the chain of the last 
forwarders, until there are 6/2 feedback objects in the attachment, or the issuer of the 
message is reached. Regarding (2), the current peer then looks at the peer it intends to 

1 Rounded rectangles stand for Feedback objects, located next to their originator, with the feed- 
back subject in parentheses. 
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1 generateFeedbackAttachment(Message m, Targe tPeer Pt) { 

2 FeedbackAttachment F := 0 ; 

3 // ( 1 ) get Feedback objects about the last forwarders 

4 forall (p £ m.lastForwarders in chronological order ) { 

5 Feedback F' := {/ 1 p = / subject A / 6 

6 this.FeedbackRepository }; 

7 add F* to F; 

s if ( | F\ > b/ 2 ) break ; 

•> } 

10 // (2) get feedback objects close to Pt 

1 1 sort this. FeedbackRepository by dist(. Pt, f. subject ) with f € 

12 this.FeedbackRepository ; 

13 forall (/'£ this.FeedbackRepository A f. subject ± P t ) { 

H add f to F; 

is if (\F\ > b) break; 

« } 

n return F; 

18 } 



Fig. 3. Feedback Dissemination 



forward the message to. It orders the feedback objects in its repository by the distance 
of the subject and the target peer. It then adds objects from the top of the list to the 
attachment of the message until its size is b. 
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Fig. 4. Forwarding Feedback. 




Example 4: Suppose the peer P c in Figure 4 is about to forward a message to P t . 
Peers that have forwarded the message in the past are labeled with P-i, P- 2 , P- 3 . 
Other peers known by P c are shown as dashed boxes. Assume P, has feedback available 
about all peers depicted in the figure. It has to determine b objects to be attached to the 
message. Following our protocol, P c will select Feedback objects whose subjects are 
the nodes in light grey. □ 



4.4 Managing Local Feedback Objects 

Each peer administers a repository of Feedback objects. It must decide which objects 
should be inserted into or removed from the repository. Some rules for removal are 
simple - feedback that has expired can be discarded. Insertion is more complex: with 
the protocol described so far, the number of incoming or newly generated Feedback 
objects is very large. Thus, when obtaining feedback, a node works off the following 
rules: 
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R1 If a Feedback object is part of a message from a peer that the current peer does not 
deem reliable, then discard it. 

R2 If the timestamp of a Feedback object is older than e, then discard it. 

R3 If the repository contains a Feedback object s.t. 

- both the originators and the subjects of the incoming Feedback object and the 
one in the feedback repository are identical , and 

- the originator of the feedback is different from the current peer, 

then keep the object whose timestamp is newer, and discard the other one. 

R4 If the feedback repository already contains at least t Feedback objects about the 
same feedback subject, append the incoming one, and remove the Feedback object 
with the oldest timestamp. 

R1-R3 ensure that the feedback repository contains up-to-date feedback from reli- 
able sources. R3 prevents from perceiving a peer as reliable based on observations of 
a single node only. An exception is feedback from the current node itself. R4 avoids 
unnecessarily large numbers of Feedback objects. Since t objects are already sufficient 
for reliability, more feedback does not provide any further value. Having survived Rules 
R1-R4, a Feedback object is added to the feedback repository. If the size of the repos- 
itory exceeds s r x t, all Feedback objects regarding one peer are removed. That peer 
is the one with the smallest number of valid Feedback objects. This is natural, because 
peers can set unreliable peers aside, but want to keep useful ones. 



4.5 Reliability-Aware Forwarding 

We now explain how peers use feedback information. Our objective is twofold: on the 
one hand, we want peers to forward messages via reliable peers as far as possible. On 
the other hand, query results must not be given to peers that might be uncooperative. 
A peer estimates the reliability of another peer by counting the respective Feedback 
objects in its feedback repository. If the number is at least threshold t, it is reliable. A 
valid Feedback object is one that has passed the rules from Subsection 4.4. 

Method forwardMessage (Figure 5) is responsible for sending messages to appropri- 
ate peers. Note that Message m, which is parameter of forwardMessage, always contains 
a key to determine the target of the message in the key space. If the message is not a 
query, the key is the center of the zone of the target peer. Reliability-aware greedy for- 
warding now works as follows: each peer wants to find not only a close, but a close 
reliable node that is nearer to the target of the message than itself. If the peer has such a 
node in its contact cache, it sends it the message. If not, it makes a distinction between 
query results and other messages. 

Query Results: If the current peer wants to forward a query result, it does so to one 
of its (possibly unreliable) neighbors in the right direction, but asks for a ProW before 
doing so. If the ProW arrives in time, it forwards the message to the neighbor. Otherwise, 
the peer tries another neighbor. In the extreme situation that there is no further contact, 
the current peer drops the message. [19] tells us that a P2P system must not provide 
any service to nodes that have not yet proven their willingness to cooperate. Therefore 
such messages must not go to unknown peers until they have proven their reliability. 
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1 forward Message {Message in) { 

2 // determine candidates to forward the message to 

3 CandidatePeers C := {p | dist(p, m.key) < dist(this, m.key) A p 

4 € this.ContcictCache }; 

5 sort C by dist( m.key, p) with p € C; 

6 

7 // search for a reliable addressee 

8 forall (p £ C) { 

9 Feedback F := {f\ f subject = p A f.type = positive A / 
to € this.FeedbackRepository}; 

u > t) { 

12 m.attachment = generateFeedbackAttachment(m, p); 

13 send(m, p); 

14 return; 

* } 

.« > 

n // the current peer does not know a reliable node 

is if (m. type = query result) { 

19 Neighbors N := all neighbors of this in C; 

20 forall (p GN) { 

21 requestProW(p); 

22 waitForProWAnswer (timeout); 

23 (ProW answer returned in time) { 

24 generateFeedback(p); 

25 m.attachment = generateFeedbackAttachment(m, p); 

26 send(m,p); 

27 break; 

28 } 

29 } 

30 } e/se { 

31 Peer p : = /zm element in C; 

32 m.attachment = generateFeedbackAttachment(m, p); 

33 send(m, p); 

34 } 

- } 



Fig. 5. Reliability- Aware Forwarding in CAN. 



The ProW is limited to neighbors for security reasons: this prevents peers from asking 
random other ones for a ProW in order to perform DoS attacks. 

At first sight, carrying out ProW in the context of evaluation of queries issued by 
other peers is not dominant. However, recall our assumption that peers issue queries at a 
steady rate. A peer with a poor standing would have to carry out a ProW insignificantly 
later anyhow, when issuing a query itself. Besides that, doing a ProW now does not 
delay the evaluation of its own query later on. - Further, ProW might seem to be a 
disincentive to join the network. But the issue is application-specific, i.e., is the benefit 
from joining the CAN higher than the ProW cost plus the cost of processing queries? 
Our experiments in Section 5 indicate that the number of ProW is rather small, so the 
answer to the question should be affirmative in most scenarios. 



Other Messages: If a message is not a query result, an uncooperative node cannot benefit 
from it. So the current peer selects the peer closest to the message key from its contact 
list and sends it the message. A node that is not reliable in the eye of others is either 
uncooperative or did not yet have a chance to prove its cooperativeness. The hope is that 
the second case is true. 
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4.6 Discussion 

So far, we have described a protocol that detects and excludes uncooperative nodes. Let 
us say why this is the case: Recall that a node is uncooperative if it tries to benefit from 
the network with little effort. There are two ways to do so: (1) suppress messages, by 
not answering or not forwarding them, (2) propagate spoof feedback, be it with the peer 
in question as subject, be it with another peer. Both variants do not result in any benefit: 
Namely, messages travel via chains of reliable peers, whenever possible. Only messages 
containing no query results are sent to unknown, but not necessarily uncooperative peers. 
Integration of peers depends on observations made by reliable peers. Every peer discards 
incoming feedback from a peer that it does not deems reliable. Since feedback expires 
after some of time, peers have to keep proving their reliability. 

Applicability of the protocol is important as well. Because our protocol bypasses 
not only uncooperative peers, but also suspicious ones, the number of peers forwarding 
a message increases. On the other hand, many lost messages have to be repeated in 
conventional CAN protocols in the presence of free riders. So their costs are not as low 
as it seems at first sight. Furthermore, peers do not send out messages only to share 
feedback information with our protocol, and all information attached to a message is 
strictly limited in size. Finally, logical networks of peers make it unnecessary that a peer 
stores feedback about all other peers. 

Our protocol gives rise to many questions. The effectiveness of our selection policy 
of Feedback objects to be forwarded is unclear. Next, small contact caches (s c < 0.02% 
of all peers) have turned out to be surprisingly efficient for enhanced CAN [15]. We 
wonder if small contact caches and feedback repositories, together with a small number 
of Feedback objects appended, is effective as well. Here, effectiveness means ’good 
differentiation between cooperative and uncooperative peers, with moderate overhead’ . 
We will now address these questions experimentally. 

5 Experimental Evaluation 

We have evaluated our reliability-aware CAN protocol by means of extensive experi- 
ments. The most important question is as follows: How well does the protocol detect 
uncooperative behavior (Subsection 5.3)? Put differently, does it pay to be cooperative 
from the perspective of an individual node? Subsection 5.2 addresses another question: 
What is the overhead of our reliability-aware CAN protocol, as opposed to the other 
protocols from this article? 

Our cost measure is the number of message hops, i.e,, the number of peers involved 
in a single CAN operation. This is in line with other research on DHT [20]. This article 
leaves aside characteristics of the physical network, such as total latency. We have an 
implementation of CAN that is fully operational, and our experiments use it as a plat- 
form. All experiments ran on a cluster of 32 loosely coupled PC, equipped with 2 GHz 
CPU, 2 GB RAM and 100 MBit Ethernet each. [21] provides more information on our 
experimental framework. 

5.1 Determining Parameter Values 

For the evaluation, we must come up with meaningful parameter values (cf. Table 1). 
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n, d: The claim behind CAN is web scalability. However, with existing CAN protocols 
where free riders remain unknown, scalability is bounded. The longer the paths, the 
larger the probability that a message is lost (cf. Example 2). To verify that this is not 
the case with our protocol, we have a large number of peers (100,000) and a small 
dimensionality (2), in order to have long paths. Real applications would use a larger d. 

s c ; [15] has shown that a contact cache of size 20 is adequate, even for large networks. 

u: In P2P networks without sanctions against free riders, their number is large [22]. In 
our setting in turn, cooperative behavior is expected to dominate. Hence, a fraction of 
5% of uncooperative peers is a highly conservative value. 

s r , b: Feedback objects are small, i.e., a few bytes for the identifiers of feedback 
subject and object and the timestamp. However, their number should be limited, because 
processing them is resource-consuming. We estimate that 20 Feedback objects attached 
to a message and a feedback repository size of 100 are viable, even for mobile devices. 

q: The number of Feedback objects generated for each forward depends on the applica- 
tion on top of the CAN. We assume that storing data and answering queries is ten times 
as expensive as forwarding messages. So we set q to 0.1. 

t, e: Threshold t and lifetime 2 e are security-relevant parameters. A low threshold t and 
a high value for e allow uncooperative peers to get by with processing only few incoming 
messages. The opposite case, i.e., large t and small e, would burden cooperative peers 
with ProW requests. We use values t = 3 and e = 100,000, obtained from previous 
experiments (not described here for lack of space). 

5.2 Performance Aspects 

We anticipate that the number of hops per message is higher with the reliability-aware 
CAN protocol, than with the enhanced CAN. The reason is that the target node of a 
message is not the node that is closest to the destination, but the closest reliable node. 
An experiment examines these issues quantitatively. Next to the number of hops, we are 
also interested in the number of proofs of work requested. A proof of work 3 also leads 
to an additional pair of messages. 

This experiment uses 2,000,000 queries whose keys are uniformly distributed. We 
also have carried out experiments with real data, but they do not provide any further 
insight. We omit them here for lack of space. In order to compare the overhead of our 
protocol with the enhanced CAN running on optimal conditions, we use cooperative 
nodes only. In the presence of free riders, enhanced CAN would loose many messages, 

2 Here the unit of time is given in experiment clock cycles, i.e., this is the number of queries 
issued. 

3 We are interested in general characteristics of the reliability-aware CAN. To this end, it is 
sufficient to simulate the proof of work. The advantage is that this does not slow down the 
experiments. 
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Fig. 6. Total number of hops. 

distorting the measurement results. In other words, the setup lets enhanced CAN looks 
better. 

After an initialization period of 500,000 queries, we counted the message hops for 
each query. We distinguish between message hops necessary to deliver the query itself, 
those necessary to return the result, and those necessary to request and to return a ProW. 
Figure 6 graphs the number of hops per query. The figure tells us that the overhead 
(number of message hops) of the reliability-aware protocol for cooperative nodes is 
reasonable. Delivering queries only takes slightly more hops in the reliability-aware CAN 
than in the enhanced CAN. Clearly, our protocol must forward query results between 
reliable nodes instead of returning them directly to the issuer. So the number of hops is 
now around twice as large, which we deem acceptable. Finally, the number of proofs of 
work is tolerable as well. 

5.3 Effectiveness 

Uncooperative peers try to reach their goals with minimal effort. A peer may try to trick 
the feedback mechanism by processing only a fraction of incoming messages, hoping 
that this is sufficient to become cooperative in the eyes of other peers. In what follows, 
we examine if this kind of uncooperative behavior may be successful. To do so, we have 
refined the uncooperative peers. First, they never return proofs of work requested. This is 
natural because these are the most costly requests. Second, they react to some, but not all 
incoming messages. The percentage of messages reacted to is a parameter that we adjust 
in our experiments. In what follows, 50 peers are reacting with 0% probability, another 50 
with 1% and so on up to 99%. The remaining peers are fully cooperative. Our objective 
is to block all uncooperative peers, independent of the degree of uncooperativeness, and 
serve only fully cooperative ones. 

Each peer corresponds to a point in the xy-plane in Figure 7. The x-coordinate of a 
peer is the percentage of the messages it reacts to. Its y-coordinate is the rate of its queries 
that are successful. In other words, a fully cooperative peer that does not obtain any result 
to its queries corresponds to Point B. A fully uncooperative peer that obtains results to 
all of its queries corresponds to Point D. There should not be any such peers; and our 
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protocol works well if uncooperative peers have a low rate of ’successful’ queries. Note 
that we can already ’declare success’ if a lower degree of cooperation leads to a much 
lower rate of ’successful’ queries on average. The reason is that this is sufficient to deter 
uncooperative behavior. 

The z-axis is the number of peers that correspond to the point in the xy-plane. 
For instance, consider the z-values corresponding to points on the y-axis, i.e., fully 
uncooperative peers. There are no fully uncooperative peers that benefit much from the 
CAN, since z — 0 for y > 0.3. This is a positive result. Analogously, consider the z- 
values corresponding to points with x = 1, i.e., fully cooperative peers. The y-coordinate 
of most of these points falls into the interval [0.8; 1.0]. In other words, cooperative peers 
have most of their queries answered. This is again positive. Note that the values on the 
z-axis are scaled to 1 in the direction of peers with the same degree of cooperativeness. 
That is, the sum of all peers with the same behavior equals 1 . This is why the elevation 
at the bottom left of the figure is very high. Finally, the figure tells us that the CAN more 
or less blocks all peers that are uncooperative and serves only cooperative ones. This is 
in line with our objective mentioned above. Our main result is that the protocol levels 
up to our objectives. Cooperative behavior actually pays off. 



6 Related Work 

Distributed Hash Tables administer a large number of (key, value)-pairs in a distributed 
manner, with high scalability. The variants, next to CAN, differ primarily in the topology 
of the key space. LH* [23] determines nodes responsible for a certain key statically by its 
hash function. Chord [12] organizes the data in a circular one-dimensional data space. 
Messages travel from peer to peer in one direction through the cycle, until the peer 
whose ID is closest to the key of the query has been found. Pastry, Tapestry [13,14] use 
a Plaxton Mesh to store and locate its data. The forwarding algorithm is similar to the 
one of Chord. Pastry and Tapestry forward to peers such that the common prefix of the 
ID and the query key becomes longer with each hop. Because of the organization as a 
Plaxton Mesh, multiple routes to the addressed position in the data space are possible. 
With CAN in turn, the number of possible alternative routes for forwarding messages 
increases with the number of neighbors, i.e., with the dimensionality of the key space. 
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The choice of possible paths is much bigger with CAN. This is important to bypass 
unreliable peers. 

Free riding [2] is an important problem in any computing environment with many 
anonymous participants. There are approaches against free riding in many different ap- 
plication scenarios. Related work in mobile ad-hoc networks [4,5] assumes that adjacent 
nodes can eavesdrop traffic in the same radio network cell and control access to the parts 
of the network they are supposed to forward messages to. Here, detecting and punishing 
uncooperative behavior is easy. 

[ 10] uses a P2P network to run a global reputation repository. The approach does 
not address most of the questions that are relevant in our context, e.g.: Who should be 
allowed to give feedback? What to do with feedback that comes from untrusted peers? 
What happens if the originator of a feedback item becomes malicious? From a different 
perspective, our contribution is a tight coupling of reliability management and message 
forwarding in P2P networks. [10] in turn deals with trust management on top of such a 
network. 

Another approach to rule out uncooperative behavior is based on micropayments [9, 
24], But while monetary schemes provide a clean economic model, infrastructure costs 
may simply be too high in a setting such as ours. A further disadvantage is that they 
require a central bank. This is not in line with our design rationale. 

[11] offers a direct way of sharing reputation information without intermediates. 
Every peer describes each other node with a rating coefficient, i.e., a numeric value. The 
coefficients are shared after every transaction between nodes involved. A node updates its 
coefficients by adding the new value weighted by the coefficient of the sender. This is not 
applicable to large networks because the way of updating coefficients limits reputational 
information to nodes next to the rated node. 

Banning uncooperative nodes may also be the result of using Public Key Cryp- 
tography. Public Key Certificates signed by a large number of peers provide verifiable 
identities [8]. The idea is that groups of peers are mutually verifying and signing their 
identities. Unfortunately, whenever such a group recognizes that one of their members 
became uncooperative, certificates must be revoked. In other words, an individual un- 
cooperative peer may break its entire group. 



7 Conclusions 



This article has presented a CAN protocol that deals with one of the biggest obstacles in 
P2P systems, namely free riding. In CAN, uncooperative peers basically are those that do 
not process incoming messages related to queries issued by other nodes. Our protocol 
explicitly acknowledges work carried out by peers. This facilitates the emergence of 
self-organized virtual networks within the CAN. The protocol ensures that unreliable 
peers do not obtain any benefits. Uncooperative behavior is unattractive. The ’downside’ 
of the protocol are slightly longer message paths, in order to bypass unreliable peers, 
and a number of proofs of work that seemingly unreliable nodes must perform. Several 
issues remain open for future research. We for our part want to address security issues. 
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Abstract. Collaborative layouting occurs when a group of people 
simultaneously defines the layout of a document at the same time into a 
coherent set of meaningful styles. This activity is characterized by emergence, 
where the participants’ shared understanding develops gradually as they interact 
with each other and the source material. Our goal is to support collaborative 
layouting in a distributed environment. To achieve this, we first observed how 
face-to-face groups perform collaborative layouting in a particular work 
context. We report about the design and evaluation of a system which provides 
a large workspace and several objects that encourage emergence in 
collaboration conflicts. People edit documents that contain the raw text and they 
enhance the readability by layouting this content. 



1 Introduction 

A significant gap lies between the handling of business data (customer, product, 
finance, etc.) and text data (documents). Documents are not treated as a product even 
though a lot of companies’ knowledge is stored within this structure. For a large-scale 
document management environment, local copies of remote data sources are often 
made, Flowever, it is often difficult to monitor the sources in order to check for 
changes and to download changed data items to the copies. Very often, text 
documents are stored somewhere within a confusing file structure with an inscrutable 
hierarchy and low security. On the other hand, for operational functional data the 
infrastructure and the data are highly secure, multi-user capable and available to 
several other tools for compiling reports, data provenance, content and knowledge. 
Collaborative processes can be defined and applied to such data. 

In this paper, we focus on the database-based collaborative layouting problem 
within documents. Based on a database-based collaborative editor, collaborative 
layouting processes are developed. The presented algorithms enable collaborative 
structuring of text for layout-, styles-, flows-, notes-, or security purposes, with a fast 
and constant transaction time, independent of the amount of the affected objects. In 
part two, we present approaches for multidimensional structuring of text. Then, in part 
three, we evaluate the chosen approach and describe the developed collaborative 
database-based algorithms. Part four discusses collaboration conflicts and concludes 
the paper. 
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1.1 Problem Description 

Numerous word processing systems exist for documents, but no accurate 
collaborative layouting system is available (and no database-based text editor). 
According to our knowledge (see also part 1.3), no standard word processing 
application provides this functionality. Under a collaborative layouting system we 
understand the possibility to define the layout or to apply styles/templates 
simultaneously. 

Implementing such functionalities involves several aspects. The layouting system 
has to be designed in such a way that it is collaborative, i.e. that several people can 
define, add, delete and change the layout or apply templates simultaneously within the 
same document, and can immediately see actions carried out by other people. The 
defined layout, or part of it, should be dynamically changeable, as long as only a 
certain person has the permission to apply modification to it, and the consistency of 
the whole style can be guaranteed. 



1.2 Underlying Concepts 

The concept of dynamic, collaborative layouting requires an appropriate architectural 
foundation. The lowest level is a collaborative editing / document management 
system. Our concept and implementation is based on the TeNDaX [6] collaborative 
editing system, which we briefly introduce. 

TeNDaX is a Text Native Database extension and makes use of such a philosophy 
for texts. It enables the storage of text in databases in a native form so that editing text 
is finally represented as real-time transactions. Under the term ‘text editing’ we 
understand the following: writing and deleting text (characters), copying & pasting 
text, defining text layout & structure, inserting tables, pictures, and so on i.e. all the 
actions regularly carried out by word processing users. With ‘real-time transaction’ 
we mean that editing text (e.g. writing a character/word, setting the font for a 
paragraph, or pasting a section of text) invokes one or several database transactions so 
that everything which is typed appears within the editor as soon as these objects are 
stored persistently. Instead of creating files and storing them in a file system, the 
content of documents is stored in a special way in the database, which enables very 
fast real-time transactions for all editing processes [7]. 

The database schema and the above-mentioned transactions are created in such a 
way that everything can be done within a multi-user environment, as approved by 
database technology. As a consequence, many of the achievements (with respect to 
data organization and querying, recovery, integrity and security enforcement, multi- 
user operation, distribution management, uniform tool access, etc.) are now, by means 
of this approach, also available for word processing. 

TeNDaX proposes a radically different approach, centered on natively representing 
text in fully-fledged databases, and incorporating all necessary collaboration support. 
Under collaboration support we understand functions such as editing, awareness, fine- 
grained security, sophisticated document management, versioning, business 
processes, text structure, data lineage, metadata mining, and multi-channel publishing 
- all within a collaborative, real-time and multi-user environment. 
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TeNDaX creates an extension of DBMS to manage text. This addition is carried out 
‘cleanly’ and the responding data type represents a ‘first-class citizen’ [1] of a DBMS 
(e.g. integers, character strings, etc.). 



1.3 Related Work 

Only very little is available in the literature concerning the storage of layout and 
structure information of text documents in databases for collaborative applications 
work. 

[8] discusses various mechanisms for storing multimedia content in databases. It 
focuses on the handling of object types, DTDs and automatic object type creation, 
whereas the main goal of this paper is not only to show ways of storing structure 
information about text documents, but also how to maintain the integrity of this 
information in a collaborative multi-user word processor application. 

The Reduce project [13] implements a word processor that enables users to edit 
any part of a text document at any time in a collaborative way. The prototype 
CoWord [12] works as a plug-in for Microsoft Word, enhancing it with those 
collaboration features. The basis of documents that can be edited with CoWord are 
files, whereas this paper introduces data structures and algorithms for storing and 
editing text documents and their layout and structure information in a database. 
Unfortunately, hardly anything has been published about the internal mechanisms and 
data structures used by CoWord, thus making it impossible to compare it with the 
work done in TeNDaX. Apart from CoWord, no other collaborative word processor 
has been found which can handle layout information, and the editor from the 
TeNDaX project seems to be the only one to store all its data in a database. 

[2,3,9,10,14] describe approaches used in the well-known document formats MS- 
Word-Doc, Adobe PDF and the Rich Text Format. All those documents describe how 
complex layout and structure information can be stored in files, but the mechanisms 
described are neither applicable for storing such information in databases nor do they 
account for collaborative issues, which are the two main subjects in this paper. 
Nonetheless concepts from these papers helped in finding an efficient way of storing 
layout information in databases for collaborative applications, as described in this 
paper. 

Further important resources for ideas concerning how to maintain and synchronize 
layout and structuring information for text documents both in databases and other 
applications, were taken from the documentation of the javax. swing. text classes [11]. 



2 Approaches for Multidimensional Structuring of Text 

To use the following terminology: Whenever the term ‘text document’ is used here, 
it refers to the digital representation of a text, either in memory or, on storage. A 
‘TextBlockElement’ is a logical entity that represents a section of a text document 
between a start and an end point in a document. Both, the start and the end point of 
such a TextBlockElement will be called ‘borders’ of a TextBlockElement. An 
arbitrary number of visible or invisible characters, paragraph and page properties 
together define a ‘style’ with a style name. Such a style can be applied to a 
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TextBlockElement. One or more styles together build a so-called ‘style sheet’ that 
can be assigned to a text document. Each style’s name in a style sheet is unique for 
that particular style sheet. Assuming that style sheet A and style sheet B have styles 
with the same defined names, the layout of the text document can be changed by 
changing the style sheet assigned to it. 



2.1 Multidimensional Structuring of Text 

A text document’s main purpose is to represent text. To increase the benefits and the 
readability of text documents, one can structure them in multiple dimensions. Most 
obviously, the text can be split into sentences, paragraphs, pages, chapters and so on. 
In addition to that, the readability can be further enhanced by using different styles to 
display the letters, e.g. bold, italic, underlined, different fonts and font sizes, and so 
forth. 



Workflow < 



Security 

> 

Notes < 



Buntzli : T ranslate this to swiss-german 

BigBoss : Verify this. 



owner - rw ; group - r ; others - - 
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/V 
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Layout 



the T ext 





Marked word 


Marked word 




Marked 

wstd^ 






Sentence 






Bold 


Italic 


■ 


Underline 






Normal 

















This is an Example of multidimensional structuring of text . 



Fig. 1. Example for multidimensional structuring of text 

When working together on a text document, other features have proven to be very 
useful too, such as having a possibility to add comments to a certain section in the 
text, to limit the read-write access on text, or to specify tasks that someone has to do 
with a certain part of the text. All of these applications depend on the fact that one can 
define a number of consequent characters as an entity or element in the text and can 
link such an element with the data defining its properties. Such a TextBlockElement 
could then define a logical block of the text (line, paragraph, chapter or book) or 
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contain any data assigned to that section of text, as for example a comment or security 
information on it. In this way, a text document can be structured in multiple 
dimensions (see Fig. 1.). 

As the layout of a text is one of the most complicated dimensions of such a 
structured text, the rest of the paper will mainly be focused on issues concerning the 
storage and handling of layout information in a collaborative database-driven 
application. All of the conclusions drawn from that can equally be applied to any of 
the other dimensions. 



2.2 Categories of Layout Information 

The main reason for applying layout to a text, is to structure a text to enhance its read- 
and understandability. Such a structure most likely originates from a logical structure 
that the author sees behind the text. It can be - but doesn't have to be - visually 
expressed. 

There are different ways to structure a text. The simplest way is to use punctuation 
and line breaks. This can be accomplished by just adding the punctuation characters 
or invisible line break characters into the string that represents the text document. 
With these two tools the readability of a text can already be enhanced dramatically. 

Furthermore, one can apply different text attributes to any number of consequent 
characters to mark them or to divide long texts into titles, subtitles lists and normal 
text. This is a bit more complicated than simply adding punctuation and line breaks, 
since a whole section of characters has to be defined as one logical entity, in this case 
represented by a TextBlockElement. This shall be done in a memory saving manner 
and the TextBlockElements integrity shall be maintainable at a minimum number of 
operations when altering the text document before, inside or after the section 
represented by the TextBlockElement. 

Those TextBlockElements can either have an arbitrary set of properties or a 
predefined set of properties as defined in a logical style. Such a logical style is 
preferably defined in one central location, as for example in a style sheet (e.g. a CSS 
file. Cascading Style Sheet), together with all the other styles available in the text 
document to separate layout information from the text as far as possible. Each 
TextBlockElement represents a section of text in the document and has to move, 
shrink and grow as the text in the document is being edited. The combination of all 
the TextBlockElements comprises the logical structures of the document and these 
have to be stored together with the text. 



2.3 Common Practices for Storing Layout Information in Files 

All word processors that can handle layout information have implemented a way of 
handling and storing the text and the layout information of a document together. 
There are several different approaches from which different concepts can be adapted 
and enhanced in a database solution. 

- Define a TextBlockElement as an object and assign layout and logical information 
to it. In this case, the text is internally represented not as one string of characters, 
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but rather as a collection of objects containing parts of the text as strings of 
characters. 

- Blend in the definition of the TextBlockElements as a sequence of normal 
characters into the string of characters that build up the actual text. When loading 
such a document, the encoded information has to be parsed out of the string of 
characters and then visualized accordingly. Any mark-up language such as HTML 
or XML, works like that. Even compound documents in Rich Text Format (RTF) 
function this way. 

- Define TextBlockElements as objects separate from the string of characters that 
build up the text, and give TextBlockElements pointers to the first and last 
characters which are represented by the TextBlockElements. 

For supporting multidimensional structuring of text, the third option proved to be the 

most efficient one. 



2.4 SGML and Markup 

Markup languages, like HTML, have proven to be very powerful in their ability to 
layout text and those such as XML, in representing machine readable data. Both are 
Standard Generalized Markup Languages (SGMLs) and share the concept that a string 
stored in a text file is recursively divided into sections by SGML tags to represent the 
structure of the data stored in the string in a tree manner. The tree only emerges from 
the string when it is parsed for the according tags. 



2.5 Storing of Text and TextBlockElements in TeNDaX 

In TeNDaX no text files are used to represent the text, but on the server side a chain 
of CChar objects is stored in the database, and on the client side there is an array of 
character objects. The reasons why this structure is the best choice and offers a high 
level of performance are described in [4,5]. To add structuring information like the 
SGML-Structure of an HTML document to a file stored in TeNDaX, many different 
methods are available. In the following section some of these are presented and 
discussed. 

2.5.1 As Attributes of Each Character 

When every character is stored as a character object, the most "simple" way of storing 
layout information on text might appear to be storing it as additional attributes on 
every character (see Fig. 2.). This sounds very straight forward but brings 
considerable disadvantages with it. First, there's a serious performance issue, both 
when it comes to the used memory and to necessary operations on changes. The space 
issue can be solved by using pointers to additional objects storing all the layout data 
for one or more sections of identically formatted text. 
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However that still leaves us with the transactional performance issue. For every 
change in the formatting, each of the concerned character objects has to be altered; in 
the worst case scenario, this would mean that if someone wanted to change the font 
size of an entire document, then every single character of the document would first 
have to be altered, both in the client and in the database. 



2.5.2 As Tags of One or Multiple Characters 

As shown above, defining structural information on every single character is far too 
expensive. To decrease these costs the text could be split up into sections and the 
layout information could be assigned to that section instead of to every single 
character inside the section (see Fig. 3.). Such sections are also used in HTML, XML 
or any other SGML, and are defined with so-called tags. The idea is to mark the 
beginning and the end of a section with a tag. In HTML and XML this is done with a 
series of predefined characters which are embedded into the text. As in TeNDaX, the 
characters are stored as objects that can have multiple properties. It would even be 
possible to use only one single character object to represent such a start- or end-tag. 

Either way, there are still serious limitations to that technique. The Client and 
Database need to be equipped with mechanisms to efficiently insert, find, edit and 
delete the tags. Furthermore, multidimensional structuring of text becomes very 
complicated if tags are used, which are inserted into the text. 
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The word TEA/D AX in the chain of CChar with special characters for the beginning an end of TextBlockElements 




Fig. 3. Structure information as tags embedded into chain of character objects 



2.5.3 As an Alternate Data Structure 

The third option is to create an additional data structure representing the structure(s) 
of the document and only linking its elements to the chain of character objects. 



RootElement 



Instances of the class BlockElement 



Instances of the class RunElement 8 
2 . 




Fig. 4. SGML tree structure in java 

In the TeNDaX java client the java classes from the package javax.swing.text can 
be used to implement this functionality (see Fig. 4.). The HTMLDocument 
(javax. swing. text.html. HTMLDocument , stores the text internally in an array of 
characters, and the SGML - Tree that represents the layout of the HTML document 
which is being stored as a tree consisting of BlockElements and RunElements. Each 
instance of BlockElement represents a subsection of the text which can in turn be 
divided into subsections. The leaf of such a branch is then represented by a 
RunElement which has a pointer to the beginning and to the end of the section in the 
text. 

On the database side there is no need to follow the suggestions made by the java 
implementation, which is why a simpler but similarly efficient implementation is 
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possible. The question which we had to ask ourselves was: is it really necessary to 
store the required information in the form of a tree structure, or would a collection of 
TextBlockElement objects be sufficient? It turned out that a non-hierarchically 
ordered collection of TextBlockElements on the database side is sufficient for 
reconstructing the complete tree structure on the client side, as long as certain 
precautions are taken when synchronizing the client and database. 

In the following section of this paper, the newly constructed data structure on the 
database side will be explained, together with its advantages and disadvantages. 



3 Evaluation 

Corresponding to the RunElements in java, CTextBlockElements in the database 
represent a selection of text and contain data that applies to that section. To keep the 
position and the size of such a section efficiently up-to-date and synchronous with the 
clients, the start and end borders of the section must somehow be marked in the text. 
In Java, this is accomplished with instances of the class StickyPosition. A 
StickyPosition represents the offset of a character in the text and moves together with 
the character whenever text is inserted or deleted before the StickyPosition. This is 
done by increasing and decreasing a counter every time text is inserted, depending on 
the position of the insertion. In the database, with potentially thousands of positions in 
thousands of documents, this solution would not be efficient enough. A far more 
efficient way is to add a pointer from the character object after the desired position of 
the border to the TextBlockElement that starts or ends there. When text is then 
inserted or deleted before, inside or after the section, the borders are still always 
before the same character. It’s only when deleting the character which actually links 
the pointer to a border, that care must be taken that the pointer is moved to the next 
character on the right. 

This now enables the definition of sections of text which are unaffected by insert or 
delete actions. However if one would like to be able to have multiple sections start at 
the same position (for example, the sections "book 1", "chapter 1" and "paragraph 1" 
start at the same positions), another data structure is needed. 

Instead of having pointers which point directly from the character object to the 
TextBlockElement object, TextBlockElementB order objects can be used as an 
intermediate to implement this l:n relationship. To simplify things even more, these 
TextBlockElementBorders don't even need instantiated objects, but only virtual 
borders represented by a unique identifier. The first character object inside a 
TextBlockElement has a pointer to such a virtual TextBlockElementBorder, and the 
TextBlockElement object has as it’s start attribute a pointer to the same virtual 
TextBlockElementBorder. The same applies accordingly to the first character object 
appearing after the end of the TextBlockElement. A simple example is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

With this data structure it is not only possible to structure a text in one dimension, 
but rather in multiple dimensions, merely by using a different value for the 
BlockType attribute in the TextBlockElements in the database and a separate 
RootElement for the tree structure in the java client. 
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Fig. 5. TextBlockElements on virtual borders 



3.1 Loading and Synchronization of Structure Information 

As stated earlier, it is not necessary to store the complete SGML tree in the database 
in order to restore it in or to synchronize it with the clients. As line breaks are already 
embedded into the chain of character objects in the database, the system doesn't have 
to take care of splitting other TextBlockElements when a line break is inserted into 
the text. All other changes in the TextBlockElement tree of the client are directly 
coupled to the layout and formatting actions taken by the user. 

3.1.1 Loading of a Document 

When a document is loaded from the database, first the complete set of characters, 
including all the line breaks, is loaded into the client. Then all the TextBlockElements 
of the document are loaded, and depending on the type of TextBlockElement used, an 
action is taken. For layout TextBlockElements this action would be to apply the 
properties defined in the TextBlockElement object to the section of text it represents. 
Since all the TextBlockElements have a unique object identifier and since it is always 
true that a TextBlockElement A, with an identifier higher than TextBlockElement B, 
is younger than TextBlockElement A, the TextBlockElements of a document can be 
loaded in a chronological order. This again makes it possible for the java class that 
manages the tree structure (javax.swing.text.DefaultStyledDocument.ElementBuffer) 
in the client to reconstruct the tree, so that it then looks identical to any other instance 
in any other client that currently has the same document open. 

3.1.2 Propagating Changes 

Whenever a user now initiates a change in the clients TextBlockElement tree, only the 
action that initialized this change has to be stored and propagated accordingly to the 
database and to the other clients. The insertion or deletion of one or more characters 
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in the client does not affect the TextBlockElement structure, neither in the client nor 
in the database. 

The only action that has to be taken when deleting a character object from the 
database, is to check whether or not it carries a pointer to a virtual 
TextBlockElementBorder A. If this is the case, the pointer to A has to be moved to 
the next character object on the right that is not being deleted. If this character object 
already carries a pointer to a virtual TextBlockElementBorder B, the pointer to A can 
be dismissed and all references to A within the TextBlockElements of this document 
have to be replaced with references to B. 

Whenever the function is being called to locally create a TextBlockElement in the 
client, either the TextBlockElements OID is already known, which means that the 
same Element already exists on the database, or its OID is not yet known, which 
means that the action creating the TextBlockElement has been initiated in the local 
client and that the new element has to be created in the database as well. The creation 
of the new TextBlockElement in the database will then be propagated to all but the 
initiating client. When the TextBlockElement has been created on the database, the 
returned OID from the database is assigned to the Element in the client. 

If the OID for the TextBlockElement to be created is already given, the Element 
has already been created in the database and the creation of the Element in the client 
is due to a propagation action from the database or from another client. 

If a TextBlockElement with the specified OID already exists locally in the client, 
this means that an already existing Element has been altered in the database and 
therefore must also be altered in the client. 

To delete a TextBlockElement, the initiating client only has to call the according 
function in the database. If the deletion is successful, it is propagated to all clients 
whereupon they also locally delete the TextBlockElement. 



3.2 Database Schema 

In the following section of the paper, we describe the used data structure that 
implements the structures of a document on the database side, and later we move on 
to discuss the algorithms. 

To define a TextBlockElement in a document, a pointer to a virtual border has to 
be set on the first CChar inside and the first CChar after the TextBlock. Pointers to 
the same virtual border then have to be set in the new CTextBlockElement. 
Depending on the type of TextBlockElement, the data for the TextBlock must then be 
set accordingly. In Fig. 6, the example of a TextBlockElement is shown, that defines 
that the letters "TEN" have the style "Title 1", assigned from the style sheet with the 
name "Classic 1", and a second TextBlockElement defines that the letters "TENDA" 
have the workflow task assigned to them that the user "theBoss" should complete the 
action "Sign this!". 

Splitting up the information contained in a TextBlockElement into three parts, 
makes it possible to structure a document in multiple dimensions, to assign simple 
data type - value pairs to a TextBlock or even to make references to complex database 
objects, as, for example, styles from a style sheet, simple tasks or complete 
workflows. 
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blockDataType 

blockDataValue 
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DefaultStyleSheet 
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CT extBlockElement 
oid : 76 
sBOid : 12 
eBOid : 22 
bT : CWorkflow 
bDT : oid 
bDV : 234 




Fig. 6. Database schema and samples 

To speed up the searches for CTextBlockElements with a reference to a given 
virtual border, a two dimensional index is maintained on CTextBlockElement. Fileld 
and CTextBlockElement. startBorder, and another one on CTextBlockElement. Fileld 
and CTextBlockElement. endBorder. These indices are guaranteed to have almost 
linear performance no matter how many documents are stored in the database. 



3.3 Description of the Algorithms Used 

In the following section the algorithms for storing and manipulating layout and 
structure information in a database-driven collaborative word processing application 
are described. 

o is he symbol for an object in the system. 

o = object 

The elementary function (Elementary functions are assumed given. Their 
implementation varies with the programming language used.) delete(o) removes the 
object o from the system. 



delete(o) = deletes o 
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3.3.1 TextBlockElements 

The symbol c represents a character in the chain of characters of a text document 
stored in the database or the client. 



c = character in the text 

The elementary function index(c) returns the offset of c in the text. 

index(c) = offset of c 

The elementary function border(c) returns a reference to the (virtual) border at the 
position between index(c)-l and index(c ), if there is no reference defined to a virtual 
border at this position it returns the null value. 

border(c) = reference to border between index(c)-l and index(c) 

The symbol b represents a border of a TextBlock between two consequent 
characters c 1 and c 2 . 

b = border / index position between c 2 and c 2 

whereas 

index(Cj) + 1 = index(c 2 ) 

Any number of consequent character objects in the text document can be defined 
as a logical entity or a TextBlockElement. The symbol e represents a 
TextBlockElement. 



e = textBlockElement of the text 

The elementary function new Element ( ) creates a new object of the type 
TextBlockElement. 



newElementi ) = the new element e 

The elementary functions start(e) and end(e) respectively return references to the 
virtual borders bl and b2, at the beginning and at the end of the TextBlockElement e 
respectively. 

start(e) = starting border of e 
end(e) = ending border of e 

Does the TextBlockElement start and end at the same position, it is an empty but 
valid TextBlockElement of a text section with the length zero. In this case the start(e) 
equals end(e). 

To access the attribute values of a TextBlockElement e the elementary Functions 
blockType(e), dataType(e) and dataValue(e) can be used. These return for example 
"layout", "Integer" and "12". 

blockType(e) = e's type of block 
dataType(e) = e's type of data 
dataValue(e) = the stored value 
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The function createTextBlock)c p c 2 , blockType, dataType, value) inserts a new 
TextBlockElement, which represents the text section from character c, to character c 2 . 

The function createTextBlock first checks if a TextBlockElement e with the given 
specifications already exists, that has to be given a new data value. Is this the case, the 
new value is being assigned to the TextBlockElement e. If not, it is being checked if 
on the character objects c, and c 2 a border is defined. If a border is already defined it 
fetches its border identifier. Else it creates a new border on the respective character 
object and then fetches its border identifier. Then a new TextBlockElement e is being 
created and its start, end, blockType, dataType and dataValue are being set. At the 
end the new or edited TextBlockElement e is being returned. 

createTextBlock(c p c 2 , blockType, dataType, value) —> e whereas 

if 3e' ( start{e') = border(cf) a end(e') = border(c 2 ) a 

blockType(e') = blockType a dataType(e') = dataType ) 
e <—e' 

else 

e e— newElement) ) 
start(e) 4— createElementBorder( c,) 
end( e) e— createElementBorder) c 2 ) 
blockType(e) blockType 
dataType(e) dataType 
dataValue(e) <— value 

fi 

dataValue(e) <— value 

The function createEIementBorder(c) is defined as: 

createElementBorder(c) —>b whereas 

if ! border(c) = null 

b <— border(c) 

else 

b c— newB order) c) 

fi 

In createElementBorder(c) it might be necessary to define a new virtual border, 
which can be accomplished by using the elementary function newBorder(c). It defines 
a virtual border b which represents the index positioned between index(c)-l and 
index(c). 



newBorder(c) = the new border, positioned between index(c)-l and 

index) c) 



The merging of two borders, as described in this paper, is defined as follows: 
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mergeBordersfb p b 2 ) 

while 3 e (start(e) = b 2 vend(e) = b I ) 

Vc ( border(c) = b t ) border(c) <— null 
Ve ( start(e ) = b 2 ) startle ) <—b 2 
Ve l end(e) = b t ) end(e) <—b 2 
end while 

All references to h : in all the TextBlockElements are being replaced with 
references to b 2 . As it is possible that this function is being called at the same time by 
multiple users, it has to be ensured that at the end the function really all references to 
h, have been replaced with references to b,. This assurance is being made by using the 
while-loop. 

3.3.2 Styles und Style Sheets 

To store styles and style sheets in the database and in the client the symbol s is 
introduced for a style, e.g. "Title 1" with font Arial und font size 22. 

.s' = style 

A style defines values for an arbitrary set of character, paragraph or page 
properties. Each property consists of an attribute name and an attribute value. The 
symbol a represents a collection of such attribute name - value combinations, e.g. 
"Font = Arial" or "Font size = 22". Such a collection can consist of an arbitrary 
number of attribute names - value pairs. 

a = ( attribute name - value paris l 

To access the attributeSet a of a style s the elementary function data(s) can be 
used. It returns a reference to the collection of attribute-value pairs a of the style s. 

data(s) = attributeSet a of s 

The value of the style- and the styleSheet- attribute together build the unique 
identifier of the defined style in the database. The elementary function name(s) 
returns a reference to the value of the attribute "StyleName" of the style s, e.g. "Title 
1" 



name(s) = name of the style s 

Assuming styleSheet ,v, has styles defined with the same names as styleSheet s 2 , the 
two styleSheets s 2 and s 2 can define two different layout visualisations of the same 
document. The elementary function styleSheet(s) returns a reference to the value of 
the attribute "StyleSheetName" of the style s. 

styleSheet(s) = name of the StyleSheet s belongs to 
The elementary function newStyle( ) creates a new empty style object s. 

newStyle () = the new empty style s 
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To create a new style s or replace an existing style s, the function 
editStyle(styleName, styleSheetName, a) is defined as follows: 

editStyle) styleName, styleSheetName, a) —>s wheras 

if 3s' (name(s') = styleName /\ styleSheet(s') = styleSheetName) 
s t—s' 

else 

s e— newStyle () 
name(s) 4— styleName 
styleSheet(s) e— styleSheetName 

fi 

data(s) e— a 

As a certain combination of styleName and styleSheetName values are by 
definition unique within the database, editStyle replaces the attributeSet of an existing 
style with the same styleName and styleSheetName attributes or creates a new style 
with the given names and attributeSet. 

The function removeStyle(styleName, styleSheetName) is defined as: 

remove Style) styleName, styleSheetName) whereas 

Vs (name(s) = styleName a styleSheet(s) = styleSheetName ) 

delete) s) 

To delete a complete StyleSheet from the system the function 
removeStyleSheet(styleSheetName) is defined as follows: 

remove StyleSheet) styleSheetName) wheras 
Vs (styleSheet)s) = styleSheetName ) 
delete) s) 



4 Conclusion, Collaboration Conflicts 

Since TeNDaX was built to support multiple users editing the same text document 
simultaneously, it has to be possible not only to insert and delete characters, but also 
to define TextBlockElements at the same time. To define a TextBlockElement, a 
reference to the start and to the end of the TextBlock as well as the TextBlockElement 
data have to be available. As the data of a TextBlockElement is created in one client 
only and cannot be accessed by any other, no collaboration conflicts can be expected 
here. However in order to be able to create a TextBlockElement on the database and 
then propagate it to the clients, the references to the start and to the end of the 
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TextBlockElement have to remain valid until the TextBlockElements creation has 
been completed. 

If, for example, client A tries to create a TextBlockElement "E" starting at 
character object "2e49" and ending at character object "6a02", and, at exactly the 
same time client B deletes the character object "2e49" from its local character array 
and from the database, then by the time the TextBlockElement "E" should be created 
on the database, one of its borders no longer exists in the database, as it has been 
deleted just previously. As a consequence, the TextBlockElement cannot be created 
and the initiating user will receive an error message asking him/her to try again. 

This is one of three possible collaboration conflicts. The start character object or 
the end character object, or even both the start and the end character object of the 
TextBlockElement have been deleted. Everything else that is initiated by two or more 
different users affecting the same area in a text document does not really represent a 
technical conflict, as things down in the database and thus also in the clients happen 
sequentially, but probably just too fast for a user to realise the time shift between the 
actions. This might result in a situation where one user marks a word bold, for 
example, and another user marks the whole sentence to be the style "Title 1"; 
depending on who's transaction is executed first on the database, the appearance of 
the sentence will look different, but technically spoken that’s not a conflict and 
therefore doesn't have to be handled by the system. 
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Abstract. Much work has been done on building content-based pub- 
lish/subscribe systems over structured P2P networks, so that the two technolo- 
gies can be combined together to better support large-scale and highly dynamic 
systems. However, existing content-based routing protocols can only provide 
weak reliability guarantee over structured P2P networks. We designed a new 
type of content-based routing protocol over structured P2P networks — Identi- 
fier Range Based Routing (IRBR) protocol, which organizes subscriptions on 
the basis of the identifier range of subscribers. It provides strong reliability 
guarantee and is more efficient in event delivery. Experimental results demon- 
strate the routing efficiency of the protocol. 



1 Introduction 

Publish/subscribe (pub/sub) is a loosely coupled communication paradigm for distrib- 
uted computing environments. In pub/sub systems, publishers publish information to 
event brokers in the form of events, subscribers subscribe to a particular category of 
events within the system, and event brokers ensure the timely and reliable delivery of 
published events to all interested subscribers. The advantage of pub/sub paradigm is 
that information producers and consumers are full decoupled in time, space and flow 
[1], so it is well suitable for large-scale and highly dynamic distributed systems. 

Publish/subscribe systems can be generally divided into two categories: subject- 
based and content-based. In subject-based systems, each event belongs to one of a 
fixed set of subjects (also called topics, channels, or groups). Publishers are required 
to label each event with a subject name; subscribers subscribe to all events under a 
particular subject. In content-based systems, events are no longer divided into differ- 
ent subjects. Each subscriber defines a filter according to the internal structure of 
events; all events that meet the filter will be sent to the subscriber. Compared with 
subject-based pub/sub systems, content-based systems are more expressive and flexi- 
ble; they enable subscribers to express their interests in a finer level of granularity. 
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A large-scale content-based publish/subscribe system usually contains many event 
brokers; each broker serves a certain number of clients (publishers or subscribers). In 
such systems, one of the key technical problems is the routing protocol for messages 
(usually called content-based routing protocol [2, 3]), i.e., how to route messages 
(subscriptions, events, etc.) from the sending nodes to destination nodes. Content- 
based routing protocols significantly affect the efficiency, reliability and scalability of 
the content-based pub/sub systems. 

Although a lot of content-based routing protocols have been proposed, almost ah 
these protocols are based on static network topology and lack the adaptive ability to 
node failures or changing of topology. In recent years, there have been some works on 
the research of failure recovery and routing reconfiguration in content-based pub/sub 
systems [4, 5, 6], but building a reliable content-based pub/sub system still remains a 
challenge. 

On the other hand, structured P2P networks such as Pastry [7], Tapestry [8], Chord 
[9] and CAN [10] have recently gained popularity as a platform for the construction 
of large-scale distributed systems. The nodes in these networks are organized into a 
directed graph with a specific structure, so that the length of path between any two 
nodes are usually no more than log k (N), in which A: is a pre-defined parameter, and N 
is the max number of nodes in the networks. Structured P2P networks have many ad- 
vantages such as decentralization (no central control points are needed) and self- 
organization (nodes can dynamically arrive or depart). Since there are multiple paths 
between any two nodes, the networks provide a high level of fault-tolerance for mes- 
sage delivery. Unless numerous neighbors of a node fail simultaneously, the node can 
always find a path to deliver a message a step further to the destination address. 

Therefore, many people have tried to build content-based pub/sub systems over 
structured P2P networks, hoping to improve the fault-tolerant ability of pub/sub sys- 
tems by the advantages of structured P2P networks. However, existing content-based 
pub/sub systems over structured P2P networks all use the traditional content-based 
routing protocols (or with minor improvements), which can hardly be integrated with 
the highly dynamic P2P networks. As a result, all these systems weaken the reliability 
guarantee of event delivery. What’s more, many systems require the existence of 
some special nodes (i.e., rendezvous points) in the networks. These rendezvous points 
provide centralized services for the pub/sub system, whose loads are much more 
heavy than the average nodes. As a result, these systems also lose the decentralization 
and load-sharing features of the structured P2P network. 

Based on the characteristics of structured P2P networks, we design a new type of 
content-based routing protocol for pub/sub systems — Identifier Range Based Rout- 
ing (IRBR) protocol. It can be naturally integrated with the routing protocol of struc- 
tured P2P networks, and make use of the fault-tolerance mechanism of structured P2P 
networks to provide a high level of reliability guarantee for event delivery. As long as 
the message from publishing nodes to subscribing nodes is arrivable in the P2P net- 
work, the subscribers can always receive the subscribed events exactly once. 

At the same time, the IRBR protocol also has a high efficiency in event routing. 
Compared with existing content-based routing protocols over structured P2P net- 
works, the IRBR protocol can disseminate an event to all interested subscribers with 
less network traffic. 

The IRBR protocol can be implemented on structured P2P networks using prefix- 
based routing protocols, such as Pastry and Tapestry. We have developed a prototype 
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pub/sub system on Pastry to implement the IRBR protocol. Experimental results 
demonstrate the routing efficiency and fault-tolerance of the protocol. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we briefly intro- 
duce the content-based routing protocols and the routing protocol of Pastry. In section 
3, we discuss related work. In Section 4, we give some preliminaries. In Section 5, we 
introduce the IRBR protocol. In Section 6, we present and analyze the experimental 
results. Finally, in Section 7, we conclude the paper with a summary. 



2 Background 

2.1 Content-Based Routing Protocols 

Content-based routing protocols can be divided into two categories: precise routing 
and imprecise routing. Precise routing protocols (such as [11. 12, 13]) aim at mini- 
mize the network traffic among event brokers, while imprecise routing protocols 
(such as [14, 15, 16]) aim at lessening the processing load on event brokers with the 
sacrifice of some network efficiency. In this paper, we mainly focus on the precise 
routing protocols. 

Typically, there are an uncertain number of receivers for a message (event, sub- 
scription, etc.) in the content-based pub/sub systems. As a result, all precise content- 
based routing protocols are based on a certain type of application-level broadcast 
protocol, and use some optimization methods to avoid unnecessary message delivery. 
For the dissemination of events, the main optimization method is to detect whether 
there are interested subscribers in the destination subnet. For the dissemination of 
subscriptions, the main optimization method is to calculate the covering relations [11] 
among filters. 

According to the underlying broadcast protocols, there are traditionally two types 
of precise content-based routing protocols: spanning tree forwarding and reverse path 
forwarding. 

1 . Spanning tree forwarding 

In this type of protocol, all event brokers in the system are organized into a tree 
structure. When a broker receives a subscription from its clients, the subscription is 
forwarded from the current broker to the root broker, and the message delivery is op- 
timized with the covering relation among filters. When a broker receives a published 
event from its clients, the event is disseminated with the spanning tree forwarding 
broadcast algorithm [17], i.e., the event is forwarded from the current broker to the 
root broker, each broker along the path forwarding the event to its children that are 
interested in the event. 

The disadvantages of the protocol include the single points of failure and perform- 
ance bottleneck on the root node in the tree structure. 

SIENA [11] and JEDI [18] have proposed the hierarchical topology for event bro- 
kers, in which the routing protocols belong to this type, 

2. Reverse path forwarding 

This protocol uses the source-based forwarding broadcast algorithm [17] to dis- 
seminate subscriptions, and the reverse path forwarding broadcast algorithm [17] to 
disseminate events. Each event broker knows a spanning tree rooting at itself in ad- 
vance, When a broker receives a subscription from its clients, it forwards the sub- 
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scription to other brokers through its own spanning tree, and the message delivery is 
optimized with the covering relation among filters. Each event broker then builds an 
event dissemination tree rooting at itself according to the reverse paths of subscrip- 
tions. When a broker receives a published event from its clients, the event is then for- 
warded to other brokers through its own event dissemination tree. 

The advantage of the protocol is that it equally distributes the workload among all 
brokers. Its main disadvantage is that each broker in the network simultaneously be- 
longs to multiple event dissemination trees, so the routing information in each broker 
can hardly been replaced by that of other brokers. Once a broker fails, the routing re- 
configure of the whole system will be very complex. 

The routing protocols in Gryphon [12], Rebeca [19] and the peer-to-peer structure 
of SIENA all belong to this type. 

To further decrease the network traffic resulting from a subscribing operation, 
some systems (such as SIENA, Hermes [20]) confine the clients’ ability to publish 
events, requiring each client send out an advertise message before it actually pub- 
lishes events. The advertise message states the constraints that the published events 
will meet, and it is disseminated to other brokers with the source-based forwarding 
algorithm. The subscription message is then disseminated with the reverse path for- 
warding algorithm, following the reverse paths of advertise messages to reach the cor- 
responding brokers. In such a way, the network traffic caused by a subscribing opera- 
tion can be decreased, but with the cost of extra advertise message delivery. 
Therefore, this method is applicable for applications where just a few clients can pub- 
lish events, the events meet certain constraints, and the publishing ability of clients 
don’t change frequently. 



2.2 Routing Protocol of Pastry 

Pastry is a simple and efficient structured P2P network. In Pastry, each node has a 
unique identifier, which is an /-digit number with Base k. Pastry divides the whole 
identifier space into different identifier ranges according to the prefix of identifiers; 
each outgoing edge of a node takes charge of a certain identifier range. For every 
node, all of its outgoing edges and the corresponding identifier ranges constitute its 
routing table. Suppose there is a node with identifier n, and its routing table is RT. 
We can view RT as the following set: 

RT = {(prefix, nodeld, address)} 

Each entry in the routing table means that the current node will use nodeld as the 
next hop to all destination nodes whose identifier begins with prefix, and the IP ad- 
dress of nodeld is address. The node with identifier nodeld is like the representative 
of all nodes in the identifier range with the given prefix. For example, suppose k= 4, 
1=3, the routing table of the node with identifier 213 is shown in Figure 1(a). If there 
is no node with given prefix in the whole network, then there is no corresponding 
routing entry in the routing table. 

Figure 1(b) shows the division of whole identifier space for node 213. Each rectan- 
gle in the tree means an identifier range, and the root rectangle means the whole iden- 
tifier space. Each leaf rectangle (except the identifier 213) has a corresponding item in 
the routing table. For each prefix in the routing table, if its length is k, then it shares 
the first k - 1 digits with the identifier of the current node, and has a different number in 
the Zr-th digit. 
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Suppose node 213 wants to send a message to node 201. Node 213 first looks up 
the routing entry with prefix 20 in its routing table, and gets the next hop 202, so it 
sends the message to node 202. Node 202 then looks up the routing entry with prefix 
201 in its own routing table, and sends the message to the corresponding address. The 
total number of hops is 2 for the message. 

Pastry provides a high level of fault-tolerance. During the forwarding of message, 
if the current node finds that the next hop has failed, it will forward the message with 
the idea of greedy method, i.e., it will choose a node in the routing table whose identi- 
fier is closest to the destination identifier, and forward the message to the node. At the 
same time, it will try to find another node in the corresponding identifier range to re- 
pair the routing table. 
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(a) Routing table of node 213 




(b) Identifier space division for node 213 



Fig. 1. An example of routing table in a Pastry node 



3 Related Work 

In recent years, many content-based pub/sub systems have been built on structured 
P2P networks. There are mainly two types of routing protocols in these systems: 

1. Scribe-Based 

Scribe [21] is a subject-based pub/sub system built on Pastry. There is a special 
node (called rendezvous) in the network for each subject. When a node creates a sub- 
scription, the subscription message is forwarded to the corresponding rendezvous. 
Each rendezvous then builds an event dissemination tree rooting at itself according to 
the reverse paths of all subscription messages. When a node publishes an event, the 
event is first forwarded to the corresponding rendezvous, and then it is disseminated 
to all interested nodes through the event dissemination tree. To detect failures in the 
event dissemination tree, each node will periodically send out heartbeat messages to 
its children in the tree. If a node has not received the heartbeat message after a given 
time, it will suspect its parent node have failed, and send a message in another path to 
the rendezvous to repair the event dissemination tree. Scribe can just provide weak 
reliability guarantee on event routing; during the failure and repairing period of event 
dissemination trees, some nodes may not get the events they have subscribed. Fur- 
thermore, the protocol has the disadvantages of performance bottlenecks and single 
points of failure on the rendezvous nodes. 
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Hermes [20] and the work of D. Tam et al. [22] are both based on the routing pro- 
tocol of Scribe, with some extension to provide content-based subscriptions. But such 
hybrid systems (the combination of subject-based system and content-based system) 
are less expressive and flexible than the pure content-based system. At the same time, 
they cannot provide a higher level of reliability guarantee than Scribe. 

2. Reverse Path Forwarding 

W. W. Terpstra et al. [23] have built a pure content-based pub/sub system on 
Chord, with the traditional reverse path forwarding protocol. It also weakens the se- 
mantic of event delivery and cannot guarantee the delivery of events to all interested 
subscribers. 

In both of the above routing protocols, the event dissemination tree has already 
been built before an event is published. However, in a structured P2P network, due to 
the dynamic arrival and departure of nodes, there is every possibility that the pre-built 
event dissemination tree is broken when an event is actually published. As a result, 
some subscribers will inevitably lose some events during the failure and repairing pe- 
riod of event dissemination trees, so these protocols can just provide weak reliability 
guarantee for event delivery. 

In comparison with existing content-based routing protocols on structured P2P 
networks, the IRBR protocol has the following advantages: 

• It provides higher reliability guarantee; subscribers can always receive the sub- 
scribed events as long as the message from publishing nodes to subscribing nodes 
is arrivable in the P2P network; 

• It is more efficient in event dissemination; a published event can arrive at all sub- 
scribed nodes with less network traffic; 

• It supports pure content-based pub/sub systems rather than hybrid pub/sub systems. 
The routing protocol in Bayeux [24] is somewhat similar with the IRBR protocol. 

Bayeux is a subject-based pub/sub system built on Tapestry, in which each subject 
has a corresponding rendezvous node in the network. When a node creates a sub- 
scription, the subscription message is forwarded to the corresponding rendezvous, and 
then the rendezvous sends back a response message to the subscribing node. The 
paths of all response messages form an event dissemination tree rooting at the ren- 
dezvous. Bayeux is efficient in event delivery and can provide a high level of fault- 
tolerance, but each node in the event dissemination tree has to maintain a subscriber 
list, which records all subscribers that the current node should forward events to. The 
subscriber list may be very large and take up a lot of resources on each node. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of matching an incoming event with subscriptions is largely deter- 
mined by the size of the subscription list. Compared with the routing protocol in 
Bayeux, the IRBR protocol can support pure content-based pub/sub system, and each 
node needs to maintain less information, so the workload on each node is decreased. 

P. Triantafillou et al. [25 1 have also proposed a content-based pub/sub system on 
Chord, but the paper just discussed a distributed matching algorithm and did not touch 
the routing protocol issues. 
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4 Preliminaries 

4.1 Architecture Overview 

A pub/sub system over structured P2P network can be described as a layered archi- 
tecture, as shown in Figure 2. The peer-to-peer layer connects the event brokers into a 
structured P2P network, the event notification layer takes charge of the event dis- 
semination among brokers, and the application layer is the application that actually 
publishes and subscribes events. Our IRBR protocol is the routing protocol for the 
event notification layer, which is built on the top of the peer-to-peer layer. 



Peer A Peer B 



Application Layer 
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> 


Application Layer 


Event Notification Layer 


< 


> 


Event Notification Layer 


Peer-to-Peer Layer 


A-— 


> 


Peer-to-Peer Layer 



Fig. 2. Architecture overview 

The topology of pub/sub systems over structured P2P networks can be further di- 
vided into two categories: super-peer and pure-peer. In the super-peer structure (such 
as Hermes), each node in the P2P network just works as event broker, each broker 
connecting to several clients that are outside of the P2P network. In the pure-peer 
structure (such as Scribe and Bayeux), each node in the P2P network works as both 
event broker and client. The two structures have no substantial differences; we can see 
the super-peer structure as a special form of pure-peer structure, in which there are 
multiple application instances in the application layer of each node. For the sake of 
simplicity, in the following discussion we suppose the pub/sub system is built on the 
pure-peer structure, and there is just one instance in the application layer of each 
node. 

The event notification layer interacts with other two layers by means of operations', 
each operation may include some parameters. The event notification layers of differ- 
ent nodes interact with each other by means of messages; each message may also in- 
clude some parameters. To differentiate operations from messages, we denote opera- 
tions by the following form: operation_type(parameter_lists), such as subscribe (fj, 
and denote messages by the following form: (message_type: parameter _lists), such as 
( subscription : sp p f p dp ; ). 

Generally speaking, the event notification layer should provide at least following 
operations to the upper layer: 

• subscribe(filter): the application layer is interested in all events that meet the con- 
straint of filter. 

• unsubscribe(filter): the application layer is no longer interested in all events that 
meet the constraint of filter. 

• publish(event): the application layer publishes a new event. 
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The application layer should also provide the following operation to the event noti- 
fication layer: 

• notify (event)-, the event notification layer notifies the application layer of the arrival 
of a subscribed event. 



4.2 Protocol Overview 

According to the characteristics of structured P2P networks, we can easily build a 
spanning tree for each node with the idea of responsibility delegation. Each node in 
the spanning tree takes charge of a certain identifier range. The root node takes charge 
of the whole identifier space, and any other node takes charge of an identifier range 
that is a part of the identifier range of its parent. The procedure of build a spanning 
tree for a given peer is as follows: (For the sake of clarification, we call nodes in the 
network as peers and call nodes in the spanning tree as nodes in the following of this 
subsection) 

1 ) The root of the spanning tree is the given peer. 

2) The first-layer nodes of the spanning tree are the outgoing neighbors of the 
peer, and the responsibility of each first-layer node is the corresponding identi- 
fier range in the routing table of the root node. 

3) For each first-layer node, its children in the spanning tree are its outgoing 
neighbors whose corresponding identifier ranges overlapped the responsibility 
of the first-layer node, and the responsibility of each child is the overlapped part 
of the identifier range. 

4) Build the other layers of the spanning tree in the same way. 

Therefore, the most straightforward broadcast algorithm for structured P2P net- 
works is the source-based forwarding algorithm. S. El-Ansary et al. [26] have already 
implemented a broadcast algorithm on Chord with this idea. 

In the IRBR protocol, subscriptions and events are all disseminated with the 
source-based forwarding broadcast algorithm. When an event broker receives a sub- 
scription from its clients, it will send out the subscription through the spanning tree 
rooting at itself. The message delivery is also optimized with the covering relation 
among filters. When a broker receives a subscription, it is not concerned about which 
incoming edge the message comes from, but the identifier range that the subscriber 
belongs to (i.e., through which outgoing edge the peer will reach the subscriber). In 
such a way, the spanning tree of each peer also becomes its event dissemination tree. 
When a broker receives a published event from its clients, it will send out the event 
through the same spanning tree. 

From the construction procedure of the spanning tree we can see that the path from 
the root node to any other node in the tree is actually the ideal path between the two 
peers in the network. However, the event dissemination trees in the Scribe-based 
protocol and the reverse path forwarding protocol are built on the reverse paths of 
subscription messages. As the structured P2P network is a direct graph, if the number 
of hops from peer A to peer /i is 1 , then the number of hops is usually larger than 1 
from peer B to peer A. Therefore, the IRBR protocol is certainly more efficient in 
event delivery than the other protocols. 

As the event dissemination tree in the IRBR protocol is built dynamically at the 
time of event publishing, the change of neighbors between the time of subscribing and 
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publishing has no influence on event delivery. What’s more, a message just needs to 
be sent to any node in the destination identifier range rather than a specific node, 
which further improves the reliability guarantee of the protocol. 



4.3 Data Structure 

Suppose there is a filter /. Let ft e ) denote the predicate “event e matches the filter /’. 
Let Lj.denote the set {e \f(e) }, i.e., all events that match the filter/. 

For two filters/ and/, let / 3/ denote the predicate “/ covers/”, i.e.: 

fi ^ E f, 3 

We say / has larger scope than / if/ covers /. 

The event notification layer of each node maintains a filter table, which is the only 
data structure needed by the IRBR protocol. Suppose the filter table of node n is FT', 
we can abstractly represent it as the following set: 

FT = {(prefix, filter)} 

Each entry (called filter entry) in the filter table means that in the identifier range 
with the given prefix, there is at least one node interested in E fllter . Different entries in 
the table can have the same prefix. 

The prefix in the filter entries can be equal to the identifier of the current node, 
meaning the application layer of the current node is interested in certain events. All 
prefixes other than the identifier of the current node must have a corresponding entry 
in the routing table of Pastry. 

For different event models and matching algorithms, there can be different imple- 
mentations of the filter table. For example, filters are organized into a parallel 
searching tree in Gryphon, while they are organized into a Trie structure in XTrie 
[27]. Our IRBR protocol does not rely on the specific implementation of filter table. 



5 The IRBR Protocol 

5.1 Basic Operations 
Subscribing 

Suppose there is a node with identifier n r When its application layer executes the op- 
eration subscribe(f), the event notification layer first saves the filter entry (n,,/) into 
its filter table, and then sends out the subscription message to other nodes. 

The format of the subscription message is as follows: (subscription: sub- 
scriber_prefix, filter, destine _jrrefix), in which subscriber_prefix means the identifier 
range of the subscriber, filter means the filter of the subscription, and destine _prefix 
means the destination identifier range of the message. If node X sends a subscription 
message to node Y, then node Y should forward the message to all nodes with prefix 
destine _jrrefix. 

When the application layer of node n, executes subscribe (f), the event notification 
layer will send message (subscription: sp., /, re r prefix) to node repiodeld for each 
entry re i in the routing table, in which sp, is the prefix of n, and has the same length as 
rerprefix. For example, suppose the application layer of node 213 executes sub- 
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scribe(f I ). The event notification layer of the node will send message (subscription: 
213, f, 210) to node 210, message (subscription: 21, f p 20) to node 202, message 
(subscription: 2,f r 0) to node 031, etc. 

When the event notification layer of a node receives a message (subscription: sp p 
f p dpj), it will perform the following steps: 

1) Save the filter entry (sp r f) into its filter table. If there has been a filter entry fe = 
(sp„f 2 ) and f if, then/e becomes unnecessary and should be deleted. 

2) For each entry r<? ( . in the routing table, send message (subscription: sp r f p 
re f prefix) to node re,.nodeId if re f prefix begins with dp r 

In such a way, the subscription message will arrive at all nodes in the network after 
several hops. 

The above algorithm is essentially the source-based forwarding broadcast algo- 
rithm. As we know, it would be very inefficient if a message is broadcasted among 
the whole network for each subscribing operation, so some form of optimization 
mechanism is a must. The reverse path forwarding protocol optimizes the dissemina- 
tion of subscription messages according to the covering relation of subscriptions from 
the same neighbors, i.e., if a new subscription can be covered by another subscription 
from the same neighbor node, the subscription message does not need to be forwarded 
any further. But due to the dynamic nature of the structured P2P networks, the neigh- 
bors of a node are varying from time to time, which makes the idea inapplicable in the 
environment. 

However, for each node in the structured P2P network, the way it divides the 
global identifier space is unchangeable. In other words, the total entries and the identi- 
fier range of each entry in the routing table are fixed; what is changeful is just the rep- 
resentative of each identifier range. In the IRBR protocol, as the filter table of every 
node is organized on the basis of identifier ranges, we can optimize the message de- 
livery according to the covering relation of filters from the neighboring identifier 
ranges. When the application layer executes subscribe(f I ), the event notification layer 
first checks its filter table to find which identifier ranges have already defined filters 
with scope larger than and then uses this information to reduce the destination 
identifier ranges of the subscription message. 

For example, suppose the application layer of node 213 executes the operation sub- 
scribe(f I ). First, node 213 sends a subscription message to each entry in the routing 
table with 3-digit prefix (i.e., 210, 211, 212). In the filter table of node 213, if there is 
a 3-digit prefix (such as 210) with a filter f 2 , and f 1 f 2 , then every node in the net- 
work has already known that a node with prefix 21 is interested in E„, and E„ cz £_, so 
the current node does not need to send the subscription message to all nodes without 
prefix 21. The change of the filter tables of all nodes is shown in Figure 3. 

If there is not such entry in the filter table of node 213, but there is a 2-digit prefix 
(such as 22) with a filter f 3 , and f 1 f, then every node in the network has already 
known that a node with prefix 2 is interested in E fp and E„ <z E„, so the current node 
does not need to send the subscription message to all nodes without prefix 2. In such a 
way, we can greatly decrease the network traffic caused by a subscribing operation. 
With the increasing of subscriptions, the messages exchanged for a subscribing op- 
eration will be less and less. 
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a) The initial state: node 210 has a filter f 2 b) Node 213 executing subscribe(f ! )\ f l E / 

Fig. 3. The change of filter tables resulting from the subscribing operation 

Unsubscribing 

When the application layer of a node executes the operation unsubscribe(filter), the 
event notification layer should inform other nodes that it is no longer interested in 
£L . At the same time, since the canceled filter may have covered other filters in the 
neighboring identifier ranges, the event notification layer should also send out these 
covered filters to certain identifier ranges. 

We define a message type updateSubscription to serve the unsubscribing operation. 
An updateSubscription message indicates the given identifier range will cancel a filter 
and add some other filters. The format of the message is as follows: (updateSubscrip- 
tion: subscriber_prefix, canceled_filter, added Jilters, destine _prefix), in which sub- 
scriber _prefix means the identifier range of the requester, canceled Jilter means the 
canceled filters, added Jilters means the added filters, and destine _prefix means the 
destination identifier range of the message. 

When the application layer of node n 1 executes unsubscribe(f) , the event notifica- 
tion layer will perform the following steps: 

1) FT" = FT" - {(n r f )}; 

2) Set add Jilters = ®, len = length(« 2 ); 

3) For each re, e RT' 1 a length (re ^prefix) = len, send message (updateSubscription: 
sp jy f t , add Jilters, re r prefix) to repiodeld, in which sp, is the prefix of n t and has 
the same length as re r prefix; 

4) If 3fe (fe e FT' 1 a length (fe. prefix) = len A/e, filter a/), then there is no need to 
send updateSubscription message to other identifier ranges; the procedure fin- 
ishes. 

5) Otherwise, add Jilters = add Jilters u { fe.filter \ fe e FT' 1 a length (fe.prefix) = 
len a fe.filter a/ }, len = len - 1; repeat the procedure from step 3 to step 5. 

For example, suppose the application layer of node 213 executes unsubscribeffj. 
First, node 213 sends a message ( updateSubscription : 213, /, <£>, destine _prefix) to 
each entry in the routing table with 3-digit prefixes (i.e., 210, 211, 212). In the filter 
table of node 213, if there is a 3-digit prefix (such as 210) with a filter/, and / 1 /, 
then the identifier range with prefix 21 is still interested in E p , and E„ c E„, so node 
213 does not need to send the updateSubscription message to all nodes without prefix 
21. As a result, the states of filter tables of all nodes return from Figure 3(b) to Figure 
3(a). 
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If there is not such entry in the filter table of node 213, and there is a 3-digit prefix 
(suppose it to be 211) with a filter f 3 ,f 3 f, then node 213 should send message ( up - 
dateSubscription : 21, f,, {f 3 }, destine _prefix) to each entry in the routing table with 2- 
digit prefixes. If no filter entry with 2-digit prefixes could cover then node 213 
should also send the updateSubscription message to each entry in the routing table 
with 1 -digit prefixes. The change of filter tables of all nodes is shown in Figure 4. 
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a) The initial state;^ 3 f 3 b) Node 213 executing unsubscribe(f ,) 

Fig. 4. The change of filter tables resulting from the unsubscribing operation 

When a node receives an updateSubscription message from other nodes, it first up- 
dates its own filter table, and then forwards the message to all nodes with prefix des- 
tine _prefix. 

Publishing 

When the application layer of a node executes the operation publish) event), the event 
notification layer should send out the notification messages to inform other nodes. 
The format of the notification message is as follows: ( notification : event, des- 
tine jprefix), in which event means the published event and destine _prefix means the 
destination identifier range of the message. 

When the application layer of node n, executes publish(e,), the event notification 
layer will check the filter table to get the destination identifier ranges for the notifica- 
tion messages. For each entry re in the routing table, if there exists a filter entry fe = 
(rerprefix, f) in the filter table and /'(<?,) holds, then the event notification layer should 
send message ( notification : e,, re r prefix) to node re r nodeId. 

When a node (suppose its identifier to be n 2 ) receives a message (notification: e v 
dp,), its event notification layer will work as follows: 

1) If there is a filter entry (n 2 , f) in its filter table and/(e ; ) holds, notify the applica- 
tion layer of the arrival of the event. 

2) For each routing entry re, in the routing table, if re, .prefix begins with dp,, and 
there is a filter entry fe = (re, .prefix, f) in the filter table so that f(e,) holds, send 
message (notification: e ,, re, .prefix) to the node re,.nodeId. 

After several hops, the notification message can arrive at all nodes that are inter- 
ested in the event. 

Figure 5 shows the dissemination tree for an event e published by node 213. In the 
figure, the rectangle besides each node means the filter table of the node. We suppose 
node 023 has already executed subscribeffj, node 201 has already executed sub- 
scribe) f b ), and fje) and f b (e) both hold. 
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Fig. 5. The dissemination tree of event e when fje) and f b (e) hold 



5.2 Fault-Tolerance Mechanism 

Unlike the Scribe-based protocol and reverse path forwarding protocol, the event dis- 
semination tree in the IRBR protocol is built dynamically at the time of event pub- 
lishing. When a node receives a subscription, it will update the filter table according 
to the identifier range of the subscriber. When a node receives an event, it will match 
it with the entries in the filter table, and forward the event to its current neighbors ac- 
cording to the matched identifier ranges. Therefore, the change of neighbors between 
the time of subscribing and the time of publishing has no influence on event delivery. 

On the other hand, in the IRBR protocol, a given message (event, subscriptions, 
etc.) can be sent to any node in the given identifier range rather than a specific node, 
and the receiving node will forward the message to other nodes in the identifier range. 
Therefore, the failure of a specific node or link will not prevent the message from 
reaching other nodes, which further improves the reliability guarantee of the protocol. 

Due to node failure or link failure, a node may fail to send a message to its neigh- 
bor for a given identifier range. The IRBR protocol makes use of the fault-tolerant 
mechanism of structured P2P networks to deal with such failures. We define a mes- 
sage type redirect , which encapsulates the original message and routes the message to 
any other node in the given identifier range. The format of the redirect message is as 
follows: (redirect: middle_id, destine _prefix, original_message), in which middle_id 
means the destination identifier of the redirect message, destine _prefix means the 
destination identifier range of the original message, and original_message means the 
content of the original message. The value of middle_id is the middle identifier value 
in the identifier range with prefix destine _prefix. For example, if the identifier is a 3- 
digit number with base 4, then the value of middle_id for prefix 21 is 21 1. 

During the forwarding of subscription, updateSubscription and notification mes- 
sages, if a node fails to send the message to its neighbor for a given identifier range, 
the event notification layer will encapsulates the original message with a redirect 
message, and use the routing mechanism of the P2P network to send the redirect mes- 
sage to middle_id. The P2P network will find a proper path to forward the redirect 
message, so that each node along the path has a closer identifier to middle_id than the 
last node. During the forwarding process of the redirect message, if the current node 
has the prefix destine _prefix, then the message will not be forwarded any further; it is 
transformed into the original message and processed at the current node. 
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If the ending node of the redirect message does not yet have the prefix des- 
tine _prefix, the system will believe that there are no living nodes with prefix des- 
tine _prefix. The message will be discarded, and the ending node of the redirect mes- 
sage will send out the updateSubscription message, asking all nodes in the network to 
cancel the subscription from the identifier range with prefix destine prefix. 

When a node recovers from failure, it will attend the P2P network as a new node 
and initialize the filter table again. All pre-defined subscriptions will be defined again. 

With the above method, we can ensure that as long as the message from publishing 
nodes to subscribing nodes is arrivable, the subscribing nodes will not lose any events 
they have subscribed, which is a great step from the existing pub/sub system on the 
structured P2P networks. 



6 Performance Evaluation 

6.1 Experimental Setup 

We have developed a prototype pub/sub system to implement the IRBR protocol. The 
performance of the prototype system is evaluated with a variety of simulated work- 
loads. The experiments discussed below were performed on a common Notebook PC 
with an Intel Pentium IV CPU at 1.6GHz and 512MB RAM running Windows XP 
Professional and JDK 1.4.1. 

The prototype system is built on an open source implementation of Pastry — Free- 
Pastry 1.3.2 [28]. FreePastry provides a network simulator, which can simulate large 
numbers of nodes with one physical computer. In our experiments, the number of 
nodes in the P2P network is 1000. 

In the experiments, the identifier of each node is an 8-digit number with Base 4, 
i.e., the whole system can contain at most 2 16 nodes. 

To evaluate the routing efficiency of the IRBR protocol, we also implement two 
other content-based routing protocols over structured P2P networks: Scribe-based 
protocol and reverse path forwarding protocol (we call it the RPF protocol in the fol- 
lows), so that we can compare the routing efficiency of the three protocols under the 
same environment and workloads. In the experiments for the Scribed-based protocol, 
we suppose there were only one rendezvous in the network. 

Since the main operations of a pub/sub system is subscribe and publish, we mainly 
observe the following values under different numbers of subscriptions: 

• The average number of messages exchanged for a subscribing operation, which re- 
flects the routing efficiency for subscribing operations; 

• The average number of messages exchanged for a publishing operation, which re- 
flects the routing efficiency for publishing operations. 

For the subscribing operation, the three protocols all use the covering relation 
among filters to optimize the message delivery, so the number of messages exchanged 
are largely influenced by the probability of covering relations among filters. There- 
fore, we define a parameter covering rate, meaning the probability of / !=/, in which 
/ and/, are both randomly selected from all filters. 

For the publishing operation, the number of messages exchanged is largely influ- 
enced by the number of nodes that are actually interested in the event. If there are k 
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nodes (exclude the publishing node) interested in the event, then there are at least k 
messages exchanged in the event delivery. Therefore, we define a parameter matching 
rate, meaning the probability of e, matching /), in which e, is randomly selected from 
all events, and/) is randomly selected from all filters. 

In the experiments, we randomly generated the events and filters, so that they meet 
the given covering rate and matching rate. The content of each event is a set of “at- 
tribute=value” pairs. Each attribute is of a double data type, and the value is randomly 
generated in the zone of (0, 10). The content of each subscription is a set of “attrib- 
utecvalue” pairs, in which the values are also randomly generated in the zone of (0, 
10 ). 

Suppose the number of total attributes is a n , the number of attributes in each sub- 
scription is a s , and the number of attributes in each event is a e . Then: 

Covering rate = x(l/ 2)°* 

Matching rate = C“ e x(l/ 2)“ e 

a n 



6.2 Experimental Results 

Figure 6(a) shows the average number of messages exchanged for a subscribing op- 
eration when a =4 and a =4 (the corresponding covering rate is 6.25%). Figure 6(b) 
shows the average number of messages exchanged for a subscribing operation when 
a= 5 and a =4 (the corresponding covering rate is 1.25%). In the Scribe-based proto- 
col, the subscription message just needs to be sent to a given node (rendezvous), so it 
certainly needs to exchange the least number of messages. From the figures we can 
see the IRBR protocol has the higher routing efficiency than the RPF protocol. The 
reason is that the RPF protocol aggregates filters on the basis of neighbor nodes, 
while the IRBR protocol aggregates filters on the basis of identifier ranges, so a filter 
is more likely to be covered by other filters in the IRBR protocol. 
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a) Covering rate=6.25% b) Covering rate=1.25% 

Fig. 6. The average number of messages exchanged for a subscribing operation 
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Figure 7(a) shows the average number of messages exchanged for a publishing op- 
eration when a =4 and a =4 (the corresponding matching rate is 6.25%). Figure 7(b) 
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Fig. 7. The average number of messages exchanged for a publishing operation 



shows the average number of messages exchanged for a publishing operation when 
a =5 and a =4 (the corresponding matching rate is 1.25%). From the figures we can 
see the IRBR protocol is more efficient in event delivery than the other two protocols. 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper, we propose a new type of content-based routing protocol over structured 
P2P networks — Identifier Range Based Routing (IRBR) protocol. It can be naturally 
integrated with the routing protocol of the structured P2P networks, and has the fol- 
lowing advantages in comparison with existing pub/sub systems over structured P2P 
networks: 

• Supporting pure content-based pub/sub systems; 

• Providing a higher level of reliability guarantee; 

• Requiring less network traffic for event dissemination; 

• Being purely decentralized; no special nodes (such as rendezvous) are needed. 

We have also considered the concurrent execution of operations on different nodes, 
and take some mechanisms to ensure the concurrency correctness of the protocol. A 
detail description of the concurrency mechanism can be seen in [29]. 

There are still challenges ahead. For example, many applications have the require- 
ment of durable subscription. In other words, events published when a subscriber is 
disconnected should be retained, and be delivered to the subscriber when it recon- 
nects. Although durable subscription can be easily implemented in a centralized man- 
ner. how to implement it on the P2P network in a decentralized way is a difficult 
problem. 
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Abstract. One of the first areas where virtual reality found a practical applica- 
tion was military training. Two fairly obvious reasons have driven the army to 
explore and employ this kind of technique in their training; to reduce exposure 
to hazards and to increase stealth. Many aspects of military operations are very 
hazardous, and they become even more dangerous if the soldier seeks to im- 
prove his performance. Intelligent Virtual Agents (IVAs) are used to simulate a 
wide variety of high fidelity simulation scenarios like the one we have de- 
scribed above. The work described in this paper focuses on military humani- 
tarian assistance and disaster relief in Co-operative Information System (CIS), 
emphasising on how important it is for IVAs inhabiting this kind of scenarios 
to be aware of their surrounding before interacting with it. We also highlight 
the importance of increasing the psychological “coherence” between the real 
life and the virtual environment experience in order to reflect human percep- 
tion, behaviour and reactions. 



1 Introduction 

Imagine yourself as a young soldier agent (Al) who has been assigned to humanitar- 
ian missions for keeping the peace in a country in military conflict. You are on night 
patrol with your comrade (A2) when you make out a suspicious movement in the 
parking of one of the buildings. 

At the distance at which you are located it is almost impossible to distinguish 
clearly what is going on there and therefore you decide to get out of the patrol car to 
be closer of the scene of the incident and find out what is exactly happening. 

The closer is the soldier Al to the scene the clear is the perception that the agent 
has from the scene and therefore the bigger is the awareness that the agent has of the 
situation. 

The agent Al realises that there is a struggle between two people but some details 
- such as the female/male sex - are not visible from a distance. 

When the soldier Al hears a scream of a young female voice asking for help, he 
becomes conscious of the situation: a man is struggling a young lady. 

R. Meersman, Z. Tari (Eds.): CoopIS/DOA/ODBASE 2004, LNCS 3290, pp. 391-407. 2004. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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The soldier A 1 wants to move towards the scene but he needs a wise and sensible 
strategy before making the approaching movement. He decides to alert to his comrade 
(A2), sending him to surround the parking. 

While the soldier A2 goes towards the back of the parking, the soldier A1 ap- 
proaches to the crime scene, perceiving more details: the straggler has a gun and he is 
aiming to the woman head while he is trying to take advantage of her. 

In that moment the soldier agent A2 screams: “Halt!”, the straggler turns around 
to see what is going on and then the soldier agent A1 shoot him, liberating the young 
lady. 

In the above scenario, the collaboration between the soldiers agents plays a very 
important role as well as the combination of visual and hearing perception. 

The research that we present in this paper is precisely oriented towards endowing 
IVAs with perceptual mechanisms that allow them to be “realistically aware ” of their 
surroundings. We propose a perceptual model, which seeks to introduce more coher- 
ence between IV A perception and human being perception. This will increment the 
psychological “co/rerence” between the real life and the virtual environment experi- 
ence, This coherence is especially important in order to simulate realistic situations 
as, for example, the scenarios described above. A useful training would involve en- 
dowing soldier agents with a human-like perceptual model, so that they would react 
to the same stimuli as a human soldier. Agents lacking this perceptual model could 
react in a non-realistic way, hearing or seeing things that are too far away or hidden 
behind other objects. The perceptual model we propose in this paper introduces hu- 
man limitations inside the agent’s perceptual model with the aim of reflecting human 
perception. 

In this paper, we firstly give an overview of how we have designed and formalised 
our perceptual model: analysing the factors that can make the perceptual model more 
realistic; re-defining and reinterpreting a set of concepts - introduced by an awareness 
model, known as the Spatial Model of Interaction- to be used as our perceptual model 
key concepts. We also explain how our perceptual model has been implemented and 
we describe some scenarios where our perceptual model has found a practical appli- 
cation: military training in humanitarian assistance and disaster relief in Co-operative 
Information System (CIS). 



2 Designing and Formalising Our Perceptual Model 

Many approaches have been employed to implement the visual process of perception 
in IVAs, oriented to different kind of applications, such as artificial creatures [Blum- 
berg 97], [Terzopoulos 97] or virtual humans [Chopra-Khullar 01], [Hill 02a], [Hill 
02b], [Noser 97], [Thalmann 01]. Perception in those agents has been modelled in 
diverse ways, depending on what they were designed for. Basically, the implementa- 
tion of perception can be focussed on the processing of sensory inputs [Terzopoulos 
97] or on the cognitive process of perception [Hill 02a]. In this paper we have fo- 
cused on the sensory inputs of the perceptual model. A classification of current ap- 
proaches can be found in [Herrero 03], 
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Perception can be understood as the first level of a situational awareness model. 
Endsley [Endsley 88], [Endsley 93] defines situational awareness -or situational as- 
sessment-as "The perception of the elements in the environment within a volume of 
space and time, the comprehension of their meaning, the projection of their status into 
the near future, and the prediction of how various actions will affect the fulfilment of 
one's goals" [Endsley 95]. So, the critical factors in the process of situation assess- 
ment are (Figure 1): Perception of elements in current situation; Comprehension of 
current situations, and Projection of future. 



Projection of Future 
Comprehension of Current 



LEVEL 2 
LEVEL 1 

Fig. 1 . Situational Awareness 




Bearing in mind the previous definition, sensitive perception can be understood as 
the first level of awareness, and therefore, taking into account our own experience on 
Computer Supported Collaborative Work (CSCW) applications, we have decided to 
develop our perceptual model based on one of the most successful CSCW awareness 
models, known as the “Spatial Model of Interaction” (SMI) [Benford 93]. This 
awareness model introduces a set of key awareness concepts - which have been ex- 
tended to introduce some human factors - and uses the properties of the space to me- 
diate interaction. 

There are many factors that contribute to our ability as humans to perceive an ob- 
ject, some of which are directly working on the mental processes, being not easily 
modelled or reproduced in a virtual world. 

In order to carry out this research we have analysed separately those human fac- 
tors which are relevant for visual and auditory [Herrero 03] perception. Then, we 
have selected some of them to be introduced in our perceptual model: This concepts 
are the perceptual acuity, the transitory region as well as some physical factors. 

The perceptual acuity is a measure of the sense's ability to resolve fine detail and 
is dependent upon the person itself, its perceptual capabilities, the item’s surroundings 
and the person’s surroundings. While in a visual medium it is known as Visual Acuity, 
in a hearing medium it is known as Auditory Acuity. 

The transitory region is the interval in the space between perfect and null percep- 
tion. This factor plays an important role in a visual medium where it is known as 
Lateral Vision . In a hearing medium this concept can be understood as the cone in 
the space known as Cone of confusion (a cone extending outwards from each ear 
where sound events are subject to ambiguity) 

These human factors are strongly related to some physical factors such as the dis- 
tance between the item (object or sound) and the position of the agent’s sense (d seme 
ilem ) and some Item’s Factors such as the object’s size (for a visual medium) or the 
sound intensity (in a hearing medium). 
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In a hearing medium it is also important to take into account some factors associ- 
ated to the sound source propagation, as the directivity of sound, introducing the 
directional characteristic of a sound source. 

Intelligent soldier agents that exhibit visual acuity would be able, for instance, to 
perceive a message, wrote on a notice board, only if the distance from the agent to 
that notice board is within the visual range of perception. In a hearing medium. Intel- 
ligent soldier agents that exhibit auditory acuity would be able, for instance, to detect 
a sound only if its frequency is within the usual human audible range, and only if it is 
not too far. 

In the same way, intelligent soldier agents that exhibit lateral vision would be able 
to avoid anomalous behaviours as, for example, those that will happen if a soldier 
agent A is not aware of and can not interact with another soldier agent B who is inside 
its Lateral Vision area. 

Finally, intelligent soldier agents inhabiting this kind of environments would be 
able to address verbally their messages if they exhibit the directivity of sound prop- 
erty. 



3 Key Concepts in the Spatial Model of Interaction 

As we mentioned in previous sections, the key concepts of our perceptual model are 
based on the main concepts of a CSCW awareness model known as The Spatial 
Model of Interaction (SMI) [Benford 93], 

The spatial model, as its name suggests, uses the properties of space as the basis 
for mediating interaction. It was proposed as a way to control the flow of information 
of the environment in CVEs (Collaborative Virtual Environments). It allows objects 
in a virtual world to govern their interaction through some key concepts: medium, 
aura, awareness, focus, nimbus, adapters and boundaries. 

Aura is the sub-space which effectively bounds the presence of an object within a 
given medium and which acts as an enabler of potential interaction. In each particular 
medium, it is also possible to delimit the observing object's interest; this area is called 
focus: “The more an object is within your focus the more aware you are of it". The 
focus concept has been implemented in the SMI as a circular sector limited by the 
object’s aura. 

In the same way, it is possible to represent the observed object's projection in a 
particular medium; this area is called nimbus : "The more an object is within your 
nimbus the more aware it is of you". The nimbus concept, as it was defined in the 
Spatial Model of Interaction, has always been implemented as a circumference in a 
visual medium. The radio of this circumference has an “ideal” infinite value, although 
in practice, it is limited by the object’s aura. 

The implementations of these concepts - aura, focus and nimbus- in the SMI 
didn’t have in mind human aspects. Therefore, if our perceptual model for IV As had 
taken these concepts as they were defined, then it would have reduced the level of 
coherence between the real and the virtual agent behaviour. 
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An additional concept was involved in controlling interaction between objects in 
the SMI, awareness. One object’s awareness of another object quantifies the subjec- 
tive importance or relevance of that object. The awareness relationship between every 
pair of objects is achieved on the basis of quantifiable levels of awareness between 
them and it is unidirectional and specific to each medium. Awareness between objects 
in a given medium is manipulated via focus and nimbus. Moreover, an object's aura, 
focus, nimbus, and hence awareness, can be modified through boundaries and some 
artefacts called adapters. 



4 Reinterpreting the SMI’s Key Concepts 

Neither the SMI nor its implementations considered aspects of human perception. 
Therefore, we decided to introduce into the SMI some factors concerning human 
perception. In this section, we are going to describe how the key concepts defining 
the SMI have been modified to introduce these human factors. 

A. Focus 

In our perceptual model, the focus notion is the area within which the agent per- 
ceives the environment. 
a) Visual Focus 

Taking into account two human factors - the Visual Acuity and the Lateral Vision 
- and the object’s size , in [Herrero 03] a new mathematical function has been defined 
to represent the human-like visual focus as a double cone delimited by two angles: 
one of them associated to the human foveal field of vision and the other one associ- 
ated to human lateral field of vision (see figure 2). 

Transition 



An IV A endowed with this perceptual model and a focus as the showed in the fig- 
ure 2 could be able of perceiving an object as Ol, could be able of perceiving some 
details - as for example the movement- of an object as 02 and will not be able of 
perceiving an object as 03. 
b) Hearing Focus 

Taking into account two human perceptual factors - the Auditory Acuity and the 
Cone of Confusion -, a new mathematical function has been defined to represent the 
human-like hearing focus as an sphere which center is located in between both ears 
(see figure 3). 



Backgi 

Region 




Fig. 2. IV As Visual Focus in the Perceptual Model 
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Fig. 3. IVAs Hearing Focus in the Perceptual Model 



An IVA endowed with this perceptual model and a focus as the showed in the fig- 
ure 3 could be able of detecting a sound only if the propagated sound reaches the 
agent’s ear within its audible range. 

B. Nimbus 

Just as with the above-mentioned focus concept, the nimbus concept in the Spatial 
Model of Interaction does not consider any human factors, thus hypothetically re- 
ducing the level of coherence between real and virtual agent behaviour. 

a) Visual Nimbus 

Taking into account the object’s physical constraints - such as the object’s shape 
and size-, in [Herrero 03] some mathematical functions have been defined to repre- 
sent the object’s nimbus as an ellipsoid or a sphere depending on the conic by which 
it is circumscribed. 

b) Hearing Nimbus 

In a hearing medium, the nimbus delimits the physical area of projection of a 
sound source. Sound is propagated in the medium by a spherical wavefront, but even 
if this occurs, it could happen that the sound amplitude, and therefore its intensity, 
weren’t the same in all the directions. For this reason, in this model we interpret the 
nimbus concept as the region within which the sound source is projected with the 
same intensity. 

Starting from this interpretation, we have decided to take into account some fac- 
tors -such as the directivity of sound and the sound intensity - and their influence on 
nimbus and its representation within an environment, leaving the rest of the factors, 
as for example, the presence of non-linear effects or the homogeneity of the medium, 
for future research and extensions to this work. 

Taking into account these factors, in [Herrero 03] we have centred our research in 
the projection of human voice, giving a new mathematical function to represent the 
human-like hearing nimbus as a cardioid (Figure 4). 

This figure represents the perimeter within which the human being projects its 
voice (human voice nimbus) with a given intensity. For any other sound source (dif- 
ferent to human voice), it would be necessary to calculate the pattern of directivity 
before formulating nimbus. 
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Fig. 4. Auditory Nimbus 



C. Awareness 

Awareness is a very broad concept with many different meanings in many different 
areas. In fact, we have reinterpreted the concept of “awareness” introduced by the 
SMI from the agent perception point of view. 

In our perceptual model awareness represents whether an agent perceive an object 
or a sound as to be aware of it. 

In this way, in our visual perceptual model, awareness represents the overlap be- 
tween the focus and the nimbus. If this overlap is not null, it means that the agent is 
aware of the item’s presence (Figure 5). 



Overlapping 
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Medium 



Fig. 5. Visual Awareness 



In the same way, in our hearing perceptual model, awareness represents whether 
the item (the sound in this case) “effectively” projects inside the agent’s focus. If so, 
it means that the agent is aware of the sound’s projection (Figure 6). 



Focus 




Fig. 6. Hearing Awareness 

In Co-operative Information System (CIS), the awareness that an agent has of an 
item could be associated to the presence of a third agent. In this way, giving two 
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agents (A1 and A2) and an item, if the first agent (Al) is located far away from the 
item as to be visual aware of it, but a second agent (A2) is placed closer to that item 
as to be visual aware of it (see Figure 7(1)) and moreover the agent (A2) passes on 
verbally the item’s information to the agent (Al) (see Figure 7 (2) ), then the agent 
(Al) could be an “indirect” aware of the item (Figure 8). 
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Fig. 7. “Indirect” Awareness in CIS 
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Fig. 8. An Scheme of “Indirect” Awareness in CIS 



In CIS, the awareness that an agent has of an item could also be distorted by the 
presence of an additional agent/item. In this way, let’s imagine a hearing medium 
where an agent Al is having awareness of an item (a sound in this case). If while the 
agent (Al) is having a direct hearing awareness of this sound another agent (A2) 
starts speaking, the hearing awareness that the agent (Al) has of the sound could be 
distorted by the propagation of the agent (A2)’s voice (Figure 9). 

The distorted awareness could be classify as: High, Medium and Low depending 
on the distortion factor (see the “Perceptual Information” section) 

Taking into account the previous considerations, the perceptual information that 
an agent has of an “item”(object/sound) in a given medium must be more reliable 
when the agent has a direct awareness of the item than when the agent has a indirect 
awareness of the later must be more reliable than when the agent has a distorted 
awareness of the item. In the following section we are going to describe in detail how 
this perceptual information should be. 
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Fig. 9. 1 ‘Distorted” Awareness in CIS 



5 Perceptual Information 

In the previous sections we have introduced the key concepts of our perceptual model 
as well as the awareness classification to determine what kind of awareness can have 
an agent of an object in CIS. In this section we are going to concentrate on the infor- 
mation that each an every agent can perceive from the environment. 

The IVA’s perceptual module will be in charge of calculating what in [Herrero 
03] we have called Clarity of Perception. 

Clarity of Perception is a measurement of the ability to perceive clearly an item 
(an object or a sound) inside the agent’s visual or hearing focus. Once the awareness 
calculated for an item with respect to an agent is not null, the agent’s perceptual mod- 
ule will calculate the clarity of perception for this item. 

In [Herrero 03], and taking into account some perceptual studies introduced by 
[Howarth 97], [Levi, 02a] and [Levi 03b], we propose a set of Gaussians as the func- 
tions to describe the variation in the clarity of perception with the eye-object distance 
for a fixed object’s size in the foreground and lateral region of perception, respec- 
tively (Figure 10). 




Fig. 10. Visual Clarity of Perception 
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Fig. 11. Hearing Clarity of Perception 



In the same way, in [Herrero 03] and mixing the theoretical studies introduced by 
[Zahorik 02] with the experimental results introduced by [Shinn-Cunningham 00], we 
also propose a set of functions to describe the binaural auditory calrity of perception 
versus the ear-sound distance (Figure 11). 

As we have already introduced in the previous sections, the awareness of interaction 
between an agent and an item (object or sound) could be classified as “Direct Aware- 
ness”, “Indirect Awareness” and “Distorted Awareness”. 

When a soldier agent is having a direct awareness of an item, the clarity of percep- 
tion with which it is perceiving the item would be given by the set of visual (or hear- 
ing) functions introduced in [Herrero 03] (Figures 10 and 11). 

However, when the soldier agent (A) is having an indirect awareness of an item - 
by an agent (B)-, the perceptual information that the agent A can get from the item 
could be given by explicit or implicit request. If the soldier agent A wants to know 
some specifics details of the item, then the agent A will ask to the soldier agent B for 
those specific details of the observed item that it wants to know, having therefore an 
“explicit indirect awareness”. However, if the soldier agent A doesn’t ask to the sol- 
dier agent B for any kind of specific details of the observed item, then the agent B 
could provide the agent A with that perceptual information that it consider useful for 
it, having therefore an “implicit indirect awareness”. In both cases, the perceptual 
information could not be as precise as if the agent A would be perceiving the item by 
himself. 

We propose to model the perceptual information that an agent - having an indirect 
awareness of an item- has of that item by the following mathematical function (equa- 
tion 1, figure 12): 



0 < Id < Id max 



PI(Id) 



ajln: 



exp 



( id 2 ^ 



2(7" 



( 1 ) 



Id > Id max PI (Id) — PI max 



Having a look to figure 12, it is possible to appreciate that there is a transition at (Id t , 
PI t ). In our perceptual model implementation, at this point, the perceptual information 
increases form a “low” to “medium”. In the same way, the perceptual information 
will get its maximum value at (Id mas , PI max ). If later the agent’s transmitter is working 
as the agent’s own perceptual senses. 
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Fig. 12. Indirect Awareness: Perceptual information (PI) vs. the item's details (Id) 



When the soldier agent (A) is having an direct awareness of an item - for example 
a sound (SI)- which is been propagated in the medium with an intensity (II), if while 
the agent A is perceiving the sound a second sound source (S2) starts propagating in 
the same medium with an intensity (12), the perceptual information that the agent A 
has of the sound (SI) could be distorted by the interference with the propagation of 
the sound S2, being the level of distortion dependent on the distance between the 
sound source S 1 and the sound source S2 d sis , as well as the intensity associated to the 
sound source S2. 

We propose a mathematical function (equation 2) to formalise the perceptual in- 
formation that a agent (A) has of an item (Item) distorted by the presence of a second 
item (Item’): 

PI(A—>Item)Item' ~ f Item— Item' >Item )PI(A—>Item ) 

where: 

PI A .>it em : Represents the perceptual information that an agent has of an item in direct 
awareness. 

f(d ltellllKlll ,,Item’): Represents the distortion factor associated to the presence of the 
item “Item’ ” in the medium. This factor depends on the distance 
between both items as well as on the physical details of the item 
“Item’ such as the item’s intensity when the item is a sound. 

In our perceptual model, where we have classified the perceptual information as 
High, Medium and Low, the factor of distortion could modify the perceptual informa- 
tion from High to Medium - or even Low and from Medium into Low. 

In this way, A High distortion factor ( high distorted awareness ) will change high 
perceptual information into low perceptual information while a Medium distortion 
factor ( medium distorted awareness) will change High perceptual information into 
Medium perceptual information. 

In the following section we are going to describe how we have implemented our 
perceptual model and where we have integrated it in order to obtain the perceptual 
model validation. 
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6 Perceptual Model Integration 

The human-like agent’s perceptual model has been implemented as an independent 
object-oriented library to be integrated in MASSIM-AGENT, and most of the key 
human concepts (and methods related to these concepts) defined in this research 
work, like, for example, visual or hearing acuities, the distance of resolution or the 
clarity of perception, have been implemented inside this library. Moreover, the im- 
plementation of our perceptual model has been split into two different components: 
Perceptual Engine and Agent’s Perception. 

The perceptual engine implements concepts, such as focus, nimbus and awareness 
for all the agents, objects and sound sources in the environment. 

The agent’s perception implements concepts, such as the agent’s clarity of per- 
ception, as well as the specific agent’s perceptual information. 

The perceptual engine is in charge of getting the physical details, such as position 
size or sound source intensity, of all the objects/agents (in general we will call them 
items) that are in the environment and calculating their nimbus. The perceptual en- 
gine also asks each agent’s about its perceptual details -such as its sense acuity or 
which is the angle delimiting its field of vision-, calculating the agent’s focus and 
outputting a list of all those items that can be perceived by this agent according to 
these physical and perceptual details. 

This library has been integrated with MASSIM_AGENT, a prototype system built 
using the MASSIVE-3 CVE system and the SIM_AGENT toolkit for developing 
agents, but the design of this library has been done to make it independent on any VE 
system or agent platform. In fact, we have also integrated it with an intelligent tutor- 
ing system in a project called MAEVIF (Model for the Application of Intelligent 
Virtual Environments to Education and Training). This project is part of the Spanish 
National R&D Plan. 

MASSIM_AGENT is the first prototype resulting of the integration of the 
MASSIVE-3 system and the SIM_AGENT toolkit. MASSIM_AGENT was the result 
of a collaboration established between the Mixed Reality Laboratory (MRL) at the 
University of Nottingham and the Universidad Politecnica de Madrid (UPM). 

In the figure 13, it is possible to appreciate how the perceptual engine triggers a 
sequence of interactions across the agent’s perception component, MASSIM_AGENT , 
MASSIVE-3 and all the existing agents in SIM_AGENT. 

First, the perceptual engine interacts with MASSIVE-3 to join an environment 
( joinMassiveO ), introducing some objects inside this environment ( massiveObject - 
New()) and making a list of these objects {massiveCreateListf )). 

Then the perceptual engine calculates the nimbus for all the objects that have been 
created inside the environment. Once it has associated a nimbus with each of these 
objects, the perceptual engine also has to calculate the agent’s focus for all the agents 
created by SIM_AGENT. Before calculating the agent’s focus, the perceptual engine 
needs to ask the agent’s perception component about the perceptual details of every 
agent that inhabits the environment. The required details depend on the human sense 
to be simulated. 
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Fig. 13. Sequence Diagram 



Once the perceptual engine has calculated the foci and nimbi shapes, it determines 
the perceivable items, and, from then onwards, the agent’s perception block will just 
concentrate on determining the perceptual information for these items. 

This perceptual information is sent to SIM_AGENT for a decision to be made on 
the actions to be executed by the agent. These decisions are made by the agent’s 
central processing component, which contains a set of pre-established rules. 

A special situation will arise if there is a boundary between the agent and the ob- 
ject to be perceived. If this happens, the agent’s perception needs to ask to the per- 
ceptual engine about the boundaries before calculating how the clarity of perception 
is modified by their presence. 



7 Some Scenarios for Human-Like Perception 

In order to prove the usefulness of the proposed perception model, lets consider that, 
as it was previously mentioned, mlVAS systems can be used to simulate military 
operations, as for example, humanitarian missions, where the soldiers’ training plays 
a very important role. 

In this kind of systems, soldiers can be trained for living and surviving the worse 
real-life situations. To get a useful training, it is important to endow soldier agents 
with a human-like perceptual model. 
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Fig. 14. The military scenario 



Different scenarios and situations can be raised where human-like perception 
plays a very important role. In this section we are going to describe some of them. 

To understand the results presented in this section, the reader has to take into ac- 
count the classification of visual and hearing perceptual information established to 
implement the perceptual model. This classification determines that the agent’s per- 
ceptual information can be: High, Medium and Low. 

Lets imagine that a soldier agent (Al) is on patrol with its comrade (A2). The pa- 
trol (PI) is placed at a physical position given by the co-ordinates (x,y,z)= (1,0,0) in 
the space, in meters, with an orientation of 90° related to the x axis of co-ordinates. 

Lets also imagine a citizen that lies down on the ground at co-ordinates (10,25,0), 
remaining immobile. 

Each of the agents soldiers is endowed with a visual acuity (in Snellen notation) 
equivalent to 20/20 and his foreground angle of vision is 9=30° while his lateral angle 
of vision is 9 ’=65°. 

Introducing all these values in the implemented perceptual model, we get the 
foreground and lateral soldier’s cone of vision [Herrero 03]. In the same way, we get 
the nimbus geometry associated to the citizen, which in this case is an ellipsoid, and 
the citizen’s nimbus, following the set of equations introduced in [Herrero 03], the 
perceptual model calculates the maximum distance of resolution at which each of the 
soldiers could perceive the citizen’s details. 

As the patrol is located at a position farther than this distance, none of the s sol- 
diers agents can perceive clearly what is the object that is lying on the floor. 

As another patrol (P2) is close to the scene, the soldier agent Al in the patrol PI 
ask to the patrol P2 to go to there. When the patrol P2 arrives to the object’s position, 
they realise that the object is a human body and, immediately, one the agents assigned 
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to the patrol P2 (A3) start make body gestures while the other (A4) asks for assistance 
by radio, -the men needs urgently medical attendance. 

Although the patrol PI could not be aware of the object on the floor due to the 
physical distance, the patrol PI can be aware of the body gestures made by the soldier 
agent (A3) having therefore and “implicit indirect awareness”. 

In this moment, the patrol P2 has a high direct awareness of the citizen, the patrol 
PI has a medium direct awareness of the patrol P2 and the patrol PI has a low indi- 
rect awareness of the citizen. 

Lets now imagine that the patrol PI moves toward the patrol P2 and while the pa- 
trol PI is located at co-ordinates (0.5, 6,0) the soldier agent A3 start screaming to 
explain verbally the citizen situation. The voice of the agent A3 propagates into the 
medium arriving to the ear of the agents inside the patrol PI with an intensity close to 
60dB. This intensity is within the agent’s audible range, and therefore, in this mo- 
ment, the patrol P2 has a high direct awareness of the citizen, the patrol PI has a high 
direct awareness of the patrol P2 and the patrol PI has a medium indirect awareness 
of the citizen. 

And finally, when the patrol PI arrives to the scene, both patrols will have high 
direct awareness of the citizen. 

Lets also imagine that while the two patrols are in the scene, the soldier agents A2 
and A4 are chatting pleasantly, having a high direct awareness of each other. In that 
moment, a medical helicopter arrives to pick the citizen up. The helicopter interfere in 
the agents conversation and, starting from that moment, the soldier agent A2 will 
have a distorted awareness of the soldier agent A4, being the factor of distortion 
dependent on the helicopter’s physical details (such as its engine intensity or its posi- 
tion). While the helicopter is placed at co-ordinates (x,y,z)=(-40,25,25) the perceptual 
information that the agent A2 has of the agent A4 is medium, having therefore a me- 
dium distorted awareness. However when the helicopter moves to co-ordinates 
(x,y,z)=( 1,25,0), the helicopter’s distortion factor increases and the perceptual infor- 
mation that the agent A2 can get from the agent A4 decreases to low , having therefore 
a high distorted awareness. 



8 Conclusions 

We have developed a human-like perceptual model for Intelligent Virtual Agents 
(IVAs) based on one of the most successful awareness models in Computer Sup- 
ported Cooperative Work (CSCW), called the Spatial Model of Interaction (SMI) 
[Benford 93]. Our perceptual model extends the key concepts of the SMI to IVAs and 
makes a reinterpretation of the SMI key concepts in the context of human-like per- 
ception. 

The work described in this paper focuses on military humanitarian assistance and 
disaster relief in Co-operative Information System (CIS), emphasising on how im- 
portant it is for IVAs inhabiting this kind of scenarios to be aware of their surround- 
ing before interacting with it. 
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Based on previous works [Herrero 03], we have introduced a new awareness clas- 
sification as a way of having a measurement of the perceptual information that a 
soldier agent can get from the environment in a specific situation. 

We also highlight the importance of increasing the psychological “coherence” 
between the real life and the virtual environment experience in order to reflect human 
perception, behaviour and reactions. 
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Abstract. Companies are more and more focusing on their core competencies 
and therefore are increasingly collaborating with partners, forming value 
networks in order to better react to fast changing market requirements. Value 
networks for complex products and services are exposed to dynamic changes 
making it very difficult for a requestor of a product or service to keep track on 
all suppliers or service providers contributing to a specific request. The 
modelling of such networks becomes very complex and therefore often 
diminishes the practical impact of supply network management approaches. 
This paper proposes a concept for the dynamic modelling of supply networks, 
introducing the concept of self modelling demand driven value networks. The 
concept has been proven by applying it to the business domain of strategic 
supply network development and by implementing a prototype application for 
the domain mentioned. Apart from introducing the concept, technical issues and 
design aspects of the implementation are discussed in this paper and the 
prototype is introduced. 



1 Introduction 

Innovations in information and communication technologies, primarily the emergence 
of the Internet, combined with drastic changes in the competitive landscape (e.g., 
globalisation of sales- and sourcing-markets, shortened product lifecycles, innovative 
pressure on processes), shifted managerial attention towards the use of information 
technologies to increase flexibility of the business system and to improve inter- 
company collaboration in value networks, often referred to as inter-organisational 
systems (IOS), e-collaboration and collaborative commerce [12, 17]. The concept of 
value networks itself with companies flexibly collaborating to design, produce, 
market and distribute products and services had been well established, e.g., by [14, 
26], even before the above mentioned technologies had become available. One of the 
most important theoretical foundations of those works are the new institutional 
economics, most notably the transaction cost theory, as established and advanced, 
among others, by [7, 8, 27], who extend the neoclassical theory by analysing the 
influence of property-rights structures and transaction costs on incentives and 
economic behaviour. Part of the transaction cost theory is the notion that transaction 
cost occur when goods or services are transferred over a clear identifiable interface 
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within an institution or between institutions and include the cost of information, 
negotiation and enforcement [9]. 

Apparently, technological innovations such as global, web-based infrastructures, 
standards and distributed systems can lead to a substantial reduction in transaction 
cost. E.g., electronic market places generally reduce the cost of information and 
negotiation, whereas advanced planning, controlling and management systems in the 
field of supply chain management could positively impact the cost of enforcement. As 
a consequence, sinking transaction cost can influence decisions about vertical 
integration resulting in changes in the structure of institutions, which might lead to the 
disintegration of value-chains. As a result, with the application of advanced 
information technology, value networks should emerge rapidly [18]. However, at 
present IT-enabled value networks can be largely found in the form of rather small, 
flexible alliances of professionalized participants, whereas the IT support of large 
value networks with multiple tiers of suppliers, as they can be found in many 
traditional production oriented industries, still causes considerable difficulties. 

This is largely attributed to the fact that a key pre-requisite for IT-enabling large 
value networks is simply knowing all participants of the respective network. In large 
supply networks, which extend to tier-8 or even further with several hundred 
participants in industries such as automotive, this cannot be taken for granted, 
especially with respect to the fact that there is a constant churn of participants in such 
large networks. Therefore, the problem of modelling complex supply networks has to 
be solved before the necessary IT support for key business processes such as supply 
chain management, development, production planning and scheduling, fulfilment and 
customer relationship management can be introduced to transform those networks to 
operating, flexible value networks. In fact, [13] point out that the main reason for the 
lack of practical implementation of supply chain management systems in complex 
supply networks can be found in the high degree of complexity that is connected with 
the identification of supply chain entities and the modelling of the supply chain 
structure, as well as the high coordination effort. 

To propose a solution for the above-described modelling problem for the 1T- 
support of value networks, the concept of self modelling demand driven networks is 
introduced in chapter 2 of this article. To illustrate the concept of self modelling 
demand driven networks the business domain of strategic supply network 
development is introduced. This business domain serves as basis for the modelling, 
design and practical implementation of a prototype application for self modelling 
demand driven networks. The functional requirements and technical aspects of the 
application of strategic supply network development mentioned before are presented 
in chapter 3, whereas a description of the design issues and implementation of the 
prototype system is given in chapter 4. 



2 Self Modelling Demand Driven Networks and the Domain of 
Strategic Supply Network Development 

At the core of the concept of self modelling demand driven networks is the notion, 
that network nodes of a supply network can be identified by applying the pull 
principle. With the pull principle, a network node at the beginning of a (sub-)network 
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can identify potential nodes, i.e. suppliers, in a subsequent tier by performing a bill of 
materials explosion. With this information, primary requirements and dependent 
requirements can be identified and the respective information can be communicated - 
sending a demand - to the respective network nodes, i.e. potential suppliers for 
dependent requirements, in the subsequent tier, as these suppliers are generally known 
by the initiating lot. 




Request for information 



Aggregated information 

Fig. 1 . Concept of self modelling networks 

This procedure is repeated by the nodes in the respective tiers until the final tier is 
reached. Then, the information from the nodes further upstream is aggregated and 
split-lot transferred to the initiating node (see Fig. 1). Every node in tier-x receives 
demands from clients in tier-(x-l) and communicates sub-demands, depending on the 
demand received, to relevant suppliers in tier-(x+l). Since every node repeats the 
same procedure, a requestor receives back aggregated information from the whole 
dynamically built network based on a specific demand sent at a specific time. Having 
the fact that requestor-supplier relationship may change over time, new dynamically 
modelled supply networks - which may differ from the actual ones - are build 
whenever sending out new demands to the suppliers in the subsequent tiers. The 
practical application of this concept will be explained further in the subsequent 
chapters. 

In order to illustrate the concept of self modelling demand driven networks and to 
develop a prototype application, a suitable business domain for practical 
implementation has to be identified. Most potential domains, such as supply chain 
management, require real-time interaction in the network, thereby considerably 
increasing the level of complexity for dynamic modelling of networks. Therefore, the 
domain of strategic purchasing has been chosen. Strategic purchasing deals with long- 
term supplier relationships, but is nowadays still focusing on the suppliers in tier- 1 , 
without taking advantages of information available in the whole supply network. 
Therefore strategic purchasing has to be put in a network perspective first before 
being suitable to serve as basis for a prototype application of self modelling networks. 
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2.1 From Strategic Sourcing to Strategic Supply Network Development 

Purchasing has become a core function in enterprises in the 90ies. Current empiric 
research shows a significant correlation between the establishment of a strategic 
purchasing function and the financial success of an enterprise, independent from the 
industry surveyed [6]. One of the most important factors in this connection is the 
buyer-supplier-relationship. At many of the surveyed companies, a close cooperation 
between buyer and supplier in areas such as long-term planning, product development 
and coordination of production processes led to process improvements and resulting 
cost reductions that were shared between buyer and suppliers [6]. 

In practice, supplier development is widely limited to suppliers in tier-1. With 
respect to the above demonstrated, superior importance of supplier development we 
postulate the extension of the traditional frame of reference in strategic sourcing from 
a supplier-centric to a supply-network-scope [3] i.e., the further development of the 
strategic supplier development to a strategic supply network development. This 
refocuses the object of reference in the field of strategic sourcing by analysing 
supplier networks instead of single suppliers. Embedded in this paradigm shift is the 
concept of the value network that has been described in the introduction. 



2.2 Description of the Functional Tasks of Strategic Supply Network 
Development 

To design a prototype for self modelling demand driven networks based on the 
domain of strategic supply network development, the respective functional tasks have 
to be defined. Those tasks will be derived from the main tasks of strategic sourcing. 
The most evident changes are expected for functions with cross-company focus. The 
functional tasks of strategic supply network development have been illustrated in a 
function decomposition diagram [3, 2] (see Fig. 2). 

Processes and tasks that will be automated have been shaded. Following, only the 
task of “ Model strategic supply networks” is described being the only part of the 
process that leads to the modelling of strategic supply networks. The focus is set on 
changes to current tasks of strategic purchasing. For detailed information about the 
other tasks we refer to [3, 2], 

Task „Model strategic supply networks The process "identification of strategic 
supply networks" from strategic purchasing undergoes the most evident changes in 
the shift to a supply network centric perspective. The expansion of the traditional 
frame of reference in strategic sourcing requires more information than merely data 
on existing and potential suppliers in tier-1. Instead, the supply networks connected 
with those suppliers have to be identified and evaluated, e.g., by comparing 
alternative supply networks in the production network. Requirements and technical 
issues of this functionality will be illustrated in more detail in chapter 3, whereas the 
design and development of the application implementing that functionality will be 
explained in chapter 4. 

According to the assumptions described above, the rating of supply networks 
requires the evaluation of networks instead of single suppliers. There has been 
preparatory work on evaluation methods for business networks (e.g., [20, 18]) on 
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Fig. 2. Functional decomposition diagram for the supply network development [3, 2] 



which we have based initial methods for the described application. However, there is 
need for further research, especially in the area of aggregation of incomplete 
information. For the time being, the problem has been tackled by identifying strategic, 
"mission critical" suppliers through a multi-dimensional mix of evaluation criteria 
(e.g., in the area of volume, quality, service levels, processes) and by aggregating the 
evaluation results for these suppliers as representatives for the whole supply network. 

In the first prototype implementation, the selection of suppliers will not be 
automated by the application. Strategic supply network development deals with long- 
term supplier relationships. An automation of respective fundamental contract 
negations seems neither feasible nor desirable in the short term. In fact, the results 
from automated supply network identification and evaluation should be used as 
decision support for supplier selection. 



3 Functional Requirements and Technological Issues of Self 
Modelling Demand Driven Value Networks 

Having explained the concept of self modelling demand driven value networks 
constituting the basis for the development of the strategic supply network 
development (SSND) application, the functional requirements and the technical issues 
of the application need to be analysed in more detail. 
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3.1 Functional Requirements for the SSND System 

The SSND system supports companies in identifying and developing their strategic 
networks, in order to improve their productivity and to compete on the daily market. 
Fig. 3 shows a sample network with the nodes representing companies, being either 
producers or suppliers depending on the context. 

Fig. 3 on the left shows the complete demand driven network constituted of 
existing (nodes highlighted) and alternative supply sub-networks. Existing sub- 
networks are those with whom the producer already collaborates. Alternative sub- 
networks are networks which are built by sending a demand for a specific product to 
new chosen suppliers, with yet no relation to the producer. The whole network is 
demand driven since the producer communicates a specific strategic demand, by 
performing a bill of materials explosion, to existing and selected alternative suppliers 
in tier- 1 . Subsequently, the suppliers in tier-1 perform themselves a bill of materials 
explosion reporting the corresponding sub-demands to their own respective suppliers. 
E.g., for supplier 1-2, these are the suppliers 2-2, 2-3 and 2-4 in tier-2. In the 
following, these suppliers report the newly defined sub-demands to their related 
suppliers in tier-3, which split-lot transfer the requested information including e.g. 
ability of delivery for the requested product, capacity per day, minimum volume to be 
ordered, time of delivery. The requestors aggregate the information received from all 
suppliers contacted for a specific request with the own information and send it back to 
the supplier 1-2 in tier- 1 . Having aggregated the information of all suppliers, the 
supplier 1-2 adds its own information before split-lot transferring it to the producer. 




Fig. 3. Left: Supplier Network. Right: Alternative Supplier Network 

With the suppliers’ data locally available, the producer can visualise the selected 
sub-network, in which each participant constitutes a network hub. Based on that data, 
the producer is able to evaluate the performance of that selected sub-network by self 
defined benchmarks. In order to optimise sub-networks, alternative demand driven 
sub-networks can be visualised and modelled by applying the same concept as 
described above to new defined suppliers. Fig. 3 on the right highlights an alternative 
virtual supply sub-network fulfilling the requirements for a product of the specific 
demand sent. In the event of this alternative supply sub-network being the best 
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performing one in the whole network, the existing supply sub-network can be 
modified, substituting supplier 1-2 in tier-1 with the new supplier 1-1, while keeping 
supplier 2-2 in tier-2 and supplier 3-1 in tier-3. 

To illustrate the functionality which needs to be implemented and provided for 
each network node Use Cases [16] have been defined and documented. The most 
important use cases are shown exemplary in Fig. 4. 

Looking at the system running on one node, there are different actors interacting 
with that system. The actor user is the responsible person of the company running the 
system on the node focusing on. The actor client represents clients who potentially 
send demands for a specific product to the company. The actor supplier represents 
actual or potential suppliers which are requested to collaborate in order to fulfil a 
specific demand requested by a client. Additionally there is an actor called yellow 
pages which is a central registration system allowing new companies, not yet known 
in the system, to make them publicly available in the SSND network. The yellow 
pages platform is the entry point to the SSND network for companies not yet 
collaborating with or known by an existing network node. The possibility of 
integrating new nodes (unknown companies for the SSND system) to the supply 
network by registering at a central platform (yellow pages) provides companies with 
an additional value of modelling alternative supply networks with potential suppliers 
in tier-1 not yet known by the companies and eventually performing better in order to 
fulfil requested demands. 

The functionality provided by the SSND system is made up of tasks for registering 
to the network, handling, specifying and sending demands received by clients or 
defined by the own company, handling answers received by the suppliers, visualising 
dynamically modelled strategic supply networks and requesting supplier specific 
company information. The functionality is shortly explained. 




Fig. 4. Use cases for the domain of strategic supply network development 
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In order to become a member of the network, not only general information about a 
company, like name, address, branch, transaction volume, etc. is necessary to be made 
available over the yellow pages in the SSND system, but also information about 
products a company is producing. Therefore a user of the SSND system needs to be 
able to define, change and delete bill of material data in addition to the general 
company data which all together is then made available at the yellow pages system. 

For dealing with demands, the system needs to provide functionality to handle 
demands received from a client. That means that products which are not produced 
directly by the company need to be specified and the sub-demands for those products 
need to be sent to existing or potential suppliers. A company can also specify own 
demands when modelling the own supply network for own products. 

When sending out demands to existing or potential suppliers, answers are expected 
and handled when arriving. While handling answers, information received from the 
different suppliers is aggregated and added to the own information. The result is a 
dynamically generated supply network containing detailed information for each node 
about ability of delivery. The resulting supply network is sent back to the client 
requesting the information. 

Having received the dynamically generated network for a demand sent for a 
specific product, the network can be visualised and saved or deleted if e.g. a better 
supply network exists already. Older supply networks can be updated in order to 
receive newest information of the suppliers collaborating in order to deliver the 
requested product. That means that the same demand is sent out to the suppliers once 
again receiving back an actual and new modelled supply network. 

Apart from sending demands in order to develop a strategic product-specific 
supply network the system provides also functionality to request general information 
about any specific company being part of the SSND network by requesting supplier 
data. 



3.2 Technological Issues for the SSND System 

For the development of such a self modelling demand driven supply network different 
design aspects and technological issues need to be discussed, since the concept 
described above poses multiple technological challenges which have implications on 
the system design. Technological and design issues regard e.g., distributed systems 
with nodes playing different roles (e.g. user, supplier), asynchronous communication, 
consistency of data and synchronisation. The challenges of distributed systems and 
asynchronous communication will be described exemplary in the following and 
rationales for the chosen technologies in the design model of strategic supply network 
development will be given. 

Distributed Systems: As defined by [19], the network of independent systems that 
constitute the strategic supply network appears to the user of a single node inside that 
network as a single system and therefore represents a distributed system. It is an open 
peer group of loosely coupled systems. There are no server or directory infrastructures 
and apart from the fact, that every node is autonomous and implements functions for 
its own view of the network, no hierarchy exists. Regarding the different roles a node 
can play - e.g. being the producer sending a demand to known suppliers or being a 
supplier receiving demands from a client and either sending the related sub-demands 
to the known suppliers or sending the answer back the client - each node in its 
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context of the application is able to store data, to send and receive demands or 
answers from other nodes in the network. The communication takes place between 
peers without guaranty that a node is always online and contributing to the network. 
Regarding all those aspects mentioned, the application for strategic supply network 
development can be considered as a peer-to-peer application having all main features 
- client-server functionality, direct communication between peers and autonomy of 
the single nodes - of today’s peer-to-peer applications as defined by [4] and [15]. The 
only difference of the SSND system to today’s understanding of peer-to-peer 
applications is the initialisation of new nodes in such a peer-to-peer network. In a 
peer-to-peer network a new node can contact any other node of the network in order 
to become a member. In the SSND network a new node does always have to contact a 
specific node, namely the yellow pages node. The advantage of such a solution is that 
the companies building new strategic networks can request information about new 
companies from the yellow pages node and alternatively send a demand to a new 
member in tier-1 additionally to the known nodes. Therefore a node has the 
possibility to extend the number of directly collaborating nodes and perform better to 
the network when new requests arrive. 

Asynchronous Communication: To enable such loosely coupled networks, 
messaging can be used as transport constituting communication channels. Messaging 
systems encapsulate sending and receiving of messages and allow multiple transport 
mechanisms, e.g. SOAP/XML, JMS or even SMTP. By using the concept of 
conversations [11] based on messaging, pre-programmed patterns (conversational 
policies inside conversational contexts) can be implemented for flexible transactions 
of information between nodes. Conversation policies are used in the agent community 
for coupling internal states of agents but are used in this context to couple business 
processes. Conversation policies are machine readable patterns of message exchange 
in a conversation between systems and are composed of a message schema, sequence 
and timing information. To support the direct conversation with suppliers in the 
different tiers of the network or with filtered groups of them, unicast and multicast 
methods of addressing peers or groups of peers are needed. The client-server 
paradigm, using synchronous invoke/return schemes would create unnecessary 
dependencies between systems and could lead to deadlock situations. A higher level 
of robustness can be achieved by applying peer-to-peer approaches and using 
conversation. 

In the following it is shown how those technical issues have been addressed in the 
business application of strategic supply network development. 

Looking at the business logic running on the autonomous nodes for implementing 
the SSND system, similar functionality can be identified, e.g. receiving demands, 
generating new sub-demands, sending sub-demands, receiving answers, elaborating 
answers and responding to demands received. Additionally, the software composing 
the functionality of nodes has to be scalable to the companies needs. For the 
implementation of such a system the business component technology [22] has been 
chosen as a possible solution to build such a distributed network. The underlying idea 
of business components combines components from different vendors to an 
application which is individual to each customer. This principle of modular black-box 
design has been used in this system allowing different configurations of the system - 
by combining different components regarding the need of the specific node - ranging 
from a very simple configuration of the system - e.g. having only a visualisation 
component and no evaluation component of the supply network - to a very complex 
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and integrated solution of the system - e.g. with an evaluation component integrated 
and the system being coupled with an enterprise integration system. 

For the issues of asynchronous communication between nodes communication 
channels that support the message exchange between business components, and 
therefore between communication components of each participating node of the 
strategic supply chain network, are proposed. They act as a coordination instance and 
decrease the coupling between components. Potential technologies are software 
busses, event channels or tuple spaces [10, 19]. Tuple spaces support the data driven 
communication according to the pull-principle where an interested party has to 
request data, filtered by specific restrictions configured by the requesting party. Tuple 
spaces act as message buffer, allowing asynchronous communication by storing 
messages until they are explicitly deleted or fetched. Therefore they decouple sender 
and receiver of messages in a temporal manner. To implement the pull technology of 
the SSND network, the concept of tuple spaces has therefore been implemented in the 
prototype application and has been combined with the Web Service technology 
responsible for the exchange of messages between components distributed on 
different nodes of the SSND network. Web services are a new promising paradigm 
for the development of modular applications accessible over the Web and running on 
a variety of platforms. The Web service standards are SOAP [24] - supporting 
platform independency - WSDL [25] - specifying the interfaces and services offered 
- and UDD1 [23]- used for the publication of the Web services offered by a specific 
company. All standards are based on the extensible Markup Language (XML) [5], 
An overview of standards and related technologies for Web services is given in [21 ]. 




Fig. 5. Component model for the domain of strategic supply chain development 



4 Design and Implementation of the Strategic Supply Network 
Development System 

To illustrate the feasibility of the concepts described above, a business component 
model for the domain of strategic supply network development has been derived, 
based on the Business Component Modelling (BCM) process [1], The business 
component model is shown in Fig. 5 in accordance with the notation of the Unified 
Modelling Language [16]. Five components have been identified, designed and 
implemented for the SSND system. For a detailed description of the different 
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components we refer to [3, 1]. The component supply network development is the 
main component responsible for dynamically modelling of strategic supply networks. 
The component implements an interface providing services for specifying demands, 
updating strategic supply networks etc. All communication between the SSND 
systems located on different network hubs is executed by the communication 
component. The communication component implements the Web Service interface 
W3SCD in order to provide access to the component as a Web Service. The services 
offered are e.g. process a request, process a reply. The Web Service interface with the 
services offered are described and made publicly available in a WSDL document over 
a directory service (UDDI). That means that all services provided by the 
communication component are globally available and accessible by any other node in 
the SSND network, allowing the exchange of messages between the network nodes. 
The exchange of messages using the Web Service technology is shown in Fig. 6. 




Fig. 6. SSND System Logic 

The ovals in the picture represent company nodes in the network of SSND. Each 
company has the SSND system installed, containing all components shown in Fig. 5. 
Every node offers therefore services provided by the communication component as 
Web Service, which are made publicly available over the UDDI directory service (see 
Fig. 6). A company defines sub-demands which are required from companies 
contributing in the network by a bill of material explosion, e.g. the sub-demands 
required from company X for the product A are B, C and D. The sub-demands B and 
C are communicated by messages to the companies S, T, U and Y, calling the service 
process request provided as Web Service. The companies S, T and U send back the 
information about ability of delivery calling the Web Service process reply of 
company X. Company Y instead identifies the products needed from the own 
suppliers by a bill of material explosion, resulting in sub-demands E, F and G which 
again are communicated to the own suppliers by calling their Web Services. 
Receiving back the information about delivery abilities, the company Y aggregates 
the information and returns the own supply network for that specific demand to the 
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company X by calling the corresponding Web Service. Company X, aggregating the 
information from all suppliers, is then able to visualise the suppliers’ network (top- 
right in Fig. 6) for further evaluation. 

For prove of concept, the prototype tool SSND has been implemented and a short 
description of the tool is given in this section. The SSND prototype supports the 
dynamic modelling of strategic supply networks in implementing all functionality 
defined in the use-cases introduced in Fig. 4. Companies can define new or update 
existing demands and send them to existing or potential suppliers receiving back as a 
result a supply network with detailed information about every supplier contributing to 
that demand. An example view of a supply network for the production of an 
electronic motor executed by the SSND system is shown in Fig. 7. Only a selected 
area of the whole supply network is shown. 



| BE Strategic Supplier Network Development - Scoop Parts London | - )fg]fx| 



File Edit View Yellow Pages Selfinformation Extras ? 




Fig. 7. SSND Supply Network for an Electronic Motor 



The rectangles represent the different companies of the supply network visualised 
with important information about the node contributing to the supply network of the 
electronic motor. Relevant information for the requestor about the suppliers is e.g. 
name of the company, material group the supplier is producing, minimum volume 
necessary to be ordered and capacity per day. The companies are visualised in the 
SSND prototype in different colours, differentiating between a) suppliers which are 
able to deliver the product and amount requested b) suppliers which are not answering 
to the demand sent c) suppliers which are not online or where a communication 
problem exists and therefore can not be reached and d) suppliers which do not have 
enough capacity for producing the required product, or where the volume required by 
the client is too low. The tool provides different modes of visualising the network - 
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adding more detailed information to the nodes, showing just parts of the network, etc 
- in order to support the client with all necessary information for developing the 
strategic supply networks. A detailed description of the tool would go beyond the 
scope of this paper. 



5 Conclusion 

In this article, the concept of self modelling networks has been introduced and the 
practical applicability of the concept has been illustrated with the business domain of 
strategic supply network development. While the prototype demonstrates the basic 
functioning of the concept of self modelling networks, further research is needed to 
enhance the applicability of the concept. For large supply networks, methods have to 
be found to aggregate incomplete information, as it seems quite obvious there might 
be information lacking from a considerable number of network nodes. 

Another important field of research is expected in the area of (semantic) standards. 
As product related information used in the bill of material explosion constitutes the 
basis of the concept of self modelling networks, interfaces to existing PDM, ERP and 
PPS systems have to be defined to enhance the applicability of the prototype. 
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Abstract. Project e-Sharing has developed an e-marketplace that sup- 
ports the efficient sharing of resources among companies of the construc- 
tions sector (primarily) according to their time- varying needs. In this pa- 
per, we present the e-Sharing Trader system, which supports the leasing 
of resources by means of electronic auctions and negotiations. The Trader 
auction-related part supports a wide variety of single- and multi-object 
auctions together with innovative bidding agents for the English and the 
ascending clock auctions; these agents place bids on behalf of the users 
according to their specified preferences. The Trader negotiation-related 
part supports direct multi-attribute negotiations between users by means 
of a semi-structured negotiation protocol, automated agent-aided price 
negotiation, and two-object multi-attribute negotiations so that a user 
leases either two complementary resources or none, or exactly one out 
of two substitute resources. We also compare the e-Sharing Trader with 
existing e-marketplaces and discuss the advantages of our work. 



1 Introduction 

E-slraring 1 is an EU-funded 1ST project that has implemented an innovative 
electronic web-based marketplace. 

It is based on the innovative business idea of facilitating the sharing of equip- 
ment, personnel and other resources among companies. The project is motivated 
by the fact that some of the resources of one company may remain idle for long 
periods of time (e.g. due to a drop in the company’s business cycle), while at the 
same time other companies may need additional resources and hence are inter- 
ested in leasing them in order to fulfill their own projects’ increased obligations. 

1 e-Sharing [9] (e-Sharing-IST-200 1-33325) is partly funded by the European Commis- 
sion within the 1ST Programme (key action II. 3 “Management systems for suppliers 
and consumers” and sub-key action II. 3.1 “Dynamic Value Constellations”). 



R. Meersman, Z. Tari (Eds.): CoopIS/DOA/ODBASE 2004, LNCS 3290, pp. 422-441, 2004. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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The constructions sector is a prominent example and constitutes the focus field 
of the project. In order for the e-Slraring approach to be successful, the support 
of trading mechanisms that are well suited in the e-Slraring context is of great 
importance. In this paper, we present the e-Slraring Trader system, which sup- 
ports the leasing of resources by means of electronic auctions and negotiations. 

The main motivation for the Trader functionality is that the constructions 
sector is characterized by high investment cost of certain equipment and by 
difficulty in maintaining a higher usage level of this equipment. These features 
leave a wide space for benefits to both lessors 2 (by earning revenue from idle 
equipment) and lessees (lower investment requirements) . The Trader’s goal is to 
increase the overall market efficiency by supporting trading mechanisms for fast, 
transparent and efficient sharing of resources by means of electronic auctions 
and negotiations. 

The auction-related part of the Trader supports a variety of popular auc- 
tion mechanisms, both simple and multi-object, as opposed to most existing 
e-marketplaces. The selection and adaptation of these mechanisms are strongly 
motivated by the project’s context. The simple auctions supported are First 
Price Sealed Bid, Vickrey and English auction and are conducted within a pre- 
defined time period which is publicly announced. Innovative bidding agents that 
are constituent part of the Trader are also available for the users to choose 
from: these can represent users in simple English auctions and bid on their be- 
half in an automated way. It is worth noting that the e-Slraring users’ control 
over the agents’ behavior is greater than that of similar approaches in other e- 
marketplaces. The multi-object auctions supported are the combinatorial sealed 
auction for 2-3 items, the uniform and pay-your-bid multi-unit sealed auctions 
and the ascending clock auction. An agent for bidding on users’ behalf in ascend- 
ing clock auctions is also provided by e-Slraring. The aforementioned multi-object 
mechanisms are useful in the e-Slraring context, where demand for and supply 
of multiple objects are very common. 

The negotiation-related part of the Trader enables users to exchange negotia- 
tion messages in order to reach a deal for the leasing of a resource. The e-Slraring 
approach is the support of a semi-structured negotiation protocol that facili- 
tates bargaining among the e-Slraring users. Adaptation of other researchers’ 
work regarding agent-aided price negotiation agents has also been carried out. 
The resulting negotiation agents are offered as part of the Trader. Moreover, 
two-object negotiations are supported: this allows a user to lease a) two comple- 
mentary resources or none of them or b) exactly one of two substitute resources. 
The coexistence of electronic auctions and negotiations under the same platform 
is also an original feature of the Trader. We also compare the e-Slraring Trader 
with existing e-marketplaces and discuss the advantages of our work. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: In Sect. 2 we give an 
overview of the e-Slraring platform. In Sect. 3, we present the Trader auctions 
and bidding agents while in Sect. 4 we present the Trader negotiation protocol 

2 We use henceforth the term “lessor” to denote the user who offers idle resources for 
leasing and the term “lessee” to denote the user who attempts to lease resources. 
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and price-negotiation agents. In Sect. 5 we compare the Trader with existing 
e-marketplaces. Finally, in Sect. 6 we provide some concluding remarks. 



1.1 Background on Auctions and Negotiations in Existing 
E- marketplaces 

Business activity on the Internet is expanding rapidly and e-commerce is con- 
sidered at least as important as traditional commerce. A very popular method 
of allocating goods within this competitive economic context is the use of auc- 
tions. Auctions offer the advantage of transparency and simplicity in determining 
market-based prices and economic efficiency (i.e. social welfare maximization), 
since certain auction designs can guarantee that goods are acquired by those 
that value them the most. Furthermore, auctions may lead to higher revenues 
for the providers compared to traditional methods of selling goods, due to the 
competition arising. Auctions’ popularity has also increased due to their good 
performance - in terms of economic efficiency and revenue for the state - when 
applied in regulation; spectrum auctions are a prominent example of a successful 
application [5]. Commercial sites that run user-initiated auctions such as eBay 
[12], uBid [14] and onSale [11] report to be transacting millions of dollars daily. 
Besides retail, niche market wholesale e-marketplaces employ auctions too. The 
most prominent example is the electronic marketplace for Dutch Flowers Auc- 
tions [4] . However, there is very recent use of bidding agents available within the 
aforementioned e-marketplaces, while users can choose from other commercial 
bidding agents to bid on their behalf in eBay auctions. Indeed, the large number 
of these commercial bidding agents constitutes a significant indication of users’ 
increased interest in bidding agents. We discuss this phenomenon in Sect. 5. 

Electronic negotiations have also been studied thoroughly. However, despite 
their many advantages, their applicability is very limited in electronic markets, 
especially if compared to that of auctions. A survey of electronic negotiations, 
their main advantages and applications, as well as a discussion of the main rea- 
sons for their absence in commercial e-marketplaces is provided in [1] . The most 
important reason is that user strategies are very hard to predict due to the 
multi-attribute nature of negotiations and the various trade-offs among them. 
Thus, analysis of electronic negotiations requires an inter-disciplinary approach 
involving socio-economic factors. This implies that e-negotiations cannot be ap- 
plied successfully in “general” retail e-marketplaces, though they perform well 
in context-specific markets where analysis of user behavior is tractable. Raiffa’s 
“science and art of negotiations” depicts the fact that the design of electronic ne- 
gotiations is often a “trial-and-error” process [1] . Some other efforts in applying 
e-negotiations in niche e-marketplaces are currently in progress [8] . The absence 
of e-negotiations from most e-marketplaces is also justified by the fact that the 
cost of supporting e-negotiations is higher than auctions (due to the more de- 
manding analysis and implementation of accurate information representation) 
while the logistic gains are less. Last but not least, the limited “know-how” in 
supporting e-negotiations prohibits their widespread applicability. 
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2 The E-sharing Platform 

The e-Sharing physical architecture represents the way the physical components, 
such as the e-Sharing servers and the clients, are placed and how they are con- 
nected to and interact with each other. It also represents and specifies the net- 
work through which the physical components are connected. The physical ar- 
chitecture of e-Sharing is depicted in Fig. 1. Although the physical architecture 
described here is a solution designed to work as a prototype network, future 
scalability needs have also been taken under consideration in its design. 



Administrator 




Company user 



Company administrator 



Fig. 1. The e-Sharing Architecture 

e-Sharing platform has been implemented over J2EE: the application server 
used is JBoss 3.0.4 with integrated web container Apache Tomcat 4.1.12 and 
Oracle 9i was chosen as the project’s database. Conceptually, the J2EE archi- 
tecture meets the project’s goals regarding scalability, easy code maintenance 
and security due to the J2EE tiers depicted in Fig. 1. Data (Persistence Stor- 
age Tier) are separate from the session Enterprise Java Beans implementing 
the operations that can be performed by e-Sharing users (Business Logic Tier). 
These tiers are also separate from the web-based Interface Tier that makes the 
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e-Sharing functionality accessible to end users (Client Tier). The Trader system 
supports the leasing of resources by means of electronic auctions and negotia- 
tions. Since the focus field of the project is primarily the constructions sector, the 
end users are employees of constructions companies who access e-Sharing from 
their corporate networks. They may also use PDAs and WLANs or telephones 
and GSM/GPRS/UMTS networks to obtain immediate access to the e-Sharing 
functionality whenever this is needed. For example, a user can access Trader 
from one of his company’s construction sites in order to negotiate the leasing of 
an excavator which is needed for the construction project. 



3 Trader Auctions 

3.1 Overview and Motivation 

The auction-related part of the Trader supports a variety of popular auctions, 
both simple and multi-object, as opposed to most existing e-marketplaces. The 
selection and adaptation of these mechanisms are strongly motivated from the 
project’s context. Since market demand for specific types of equipment (e.g. 
cranes, excavators, trucks) is unpredictable due to the constructions companies 
time-varying needs, it is very hard for lessors to set a fixed price for their re- 
sources. To this end, auctions seem to be the proper means of trade. Indeed, 
auctions are known to be fast, fair, and possibly efficient. By revealing mar- 
ket demand they produce market-based prices and sellers attain high revenue 
when demand is high [2]. Single-object (i.e. simple) auctions are useful for lessors 
offering a single resource (e.g. an excavator) in the system. Such auctions are 
both popular and familiar to users. Multi-object auctions are also supported. 
These are motivated by the fact that multi-object demand and supply in the 
constructions sector are very common. A company after completing a construc- 
tion project is expected to have multiple idle resources. Similarly, it is expected 
that lessees will be interested in renting multiple resources in order to complete 
their own projects. Since open auctions can be time consuming and due to the 
limited time of the e-Sharing’s users, a family of automated agents that will bid 
on their behalf, is made available for them. 

The Trader enables users to create single- and multi- object auctions, bid in 
them either manually or by means of automated agents, search and view auc- 
tions hosted by Trader, as well as view details about them. The simple auctions 
supported are First Price Sealed Bid, Vickrey and English auctions. The multi- 
object auctions supported are the combinatorial sealed auction for 2-3 items, the 
uniform and pay-your-bicl multi-unit sealed auction and the ascending clock. All 
the aforementioned auctions except the ascending clock auction are conducted 
within a predefined known time period. Innovative original bidding agents that 
are constituent part of the Trader are also available for the users to choose from: 
these are presented in Sect. 3.5. 

There is an extensive literature on auctions. Below we briefly overview the 
mechanisms supported by the Trader, based on [2]. 
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3.2 Single-Object Auctions 

When a single unit is to be traded, the respective mechanisms are defined as 
single-object auctions or simple auctions. The e-Sharing system provides the fol- 
lowing simple auction mechanisms: 

First Price Sealed-bid auction: each bidder submits a sealed bid without know- 
ing others’ bids. The object is awarded to the highest bidder. The winner pays 
his own bid. It is beneficial for each bidder to shade his bid, i.e. submit a bid 
lower than his maximum willingness-to-pay, in order to acquire a positive net 
benefit in case of winning. 

Second Price Sealed-bicl (Vickrey) auction: each bidder submits a sealed bid 
without knowing others’ bids. The object is awarded to the highest bidder. 
However, contrary to the first price sealed-bid auction, the winner pays the 
second-highest bid. It is a dominant strategy for each bidder to reveal his true 
willingness-to-pay since his payment in case of winning is determined exclusively 
by his rivals’ bids. 

English auction: it is an open process, with price ascending progressively. In par- 
ticular, the price starts from the lowest acceptable level i.e., the reserve price 
set by the auctioneer and proceeds to solicit higher bids from the bidders until 
no one is willing to increase the bid. The object is awarded to the highest bid- 
der, who pays his bid. Each bidder raises his bid by a small increment until his 
willingness-to-pay is reached. 



3.3 Multi-object Auctions 

When multiple identical items or multiple units of a divisible quantity are to be 
traded, the respective mechanisms are defined as multi-unit auction mechanisms. 
A bid in the context of multi-unit auctions is defined to be a set of pairs of the 
form (p, q ) of the per unit expressed willingness-to-pay p for a quantity q of units. 
For each player there can be awarded multiple quantities of units corresponding 
to different pairs (p, q) . From this set one can reconstruct the user’s demand 
curve in an acceptable range of quantities. Equivalently, a bid may comprise a 
set of values, each declaring the willingness-to-pay for each extra unit desired. 
The e-Sharing system provides the following multi-unit auction mechanisms: 
Sealed bid auction: bids are submitted in sealed envelopes. The K units available 
are allocated to the K highest bids. The following payment rules apply: 

— Uniform payment rule: all winners are charged with the per unit price of 
the lowest winning bid for each of the units they are awarded. Alternatively, 
winners can be charged with the per unit price of the highest losing bid for 
each of the units they are awarded. 

— Pay-your- bid payment rule: each user pays for every unit he is awarded the 
per unit price p that he has declared in his respective bid. 

This type of auction gives bidders incentives to shade their bids. If the bid is 
very low, the payments will be lower too but the number of won units will also 
decrease. 
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Ascending clock auction: this is a progressive auction mechanism; hence it is 
conducted in rounds. A clock indicates the current per unit price, and bidders 
report the quantity demanded for this price; the clock price is then raised again. 
Bidders gradually reduce their demand (they are not allowed to increase it) and 
units are awarded to bidders when demand matches supply. The per unit charge 
of the winners is the clock’s last indication. Each bidder shades his bids in order 
to acquire a higher benefit. 

When heterogeneous objects are to be traded, combinatorial auctions allow 
users express their preferences on groups of complementary or supplementary 
goods. The e-Sharing system provides the following combinatorial auction: 
Combinatorial sealed-bid auction for 2-3 objects: bidders are allowed to submit 
any combination of units they wish at a single price. Winner determination is 
performed by examining all possible overall allocations and finding the most 
profitable one. Each user pays his own bid. Users may shade bids, although it is 
now more risky due to the large number of possible allocations examined by the 
auctioneer. 



3.4 Auction Management Functionality 

The Trader functionality regarding auctions management is presented here. This 
functionality comprises a wide set of capabilities, including the typical ones 
present in any e-marketplace of practical importance. The lessee may perform 
one of the following tasks: 

— “Monitor Auctions” : The lessee sets criteria specifying the auctions that are 
of interest to him. For example, a lessee may define that he is interested only 
in English auctions for trucks. After storing these criteria, the system will 
“hide” from this user all the auctions that do not match his criteria. In the 
example above, these could be a Vickrey auction for trucks or an English 
auction for an excavator. This way, the Trader is customized and tailored 
to its users’ specific interests and needs. If the lessee decides not to set any 
monitor criteria, then no “filtering” of information is done by the system 
and he is informed about all the auctions that are stored in the system. 

— “View Running Auctions” : The lessee views the auctions that are in progress 
and that match his preferences. 

— “View Running Auctions I Have Bidded”: The lessee views all the running 
auctions where he has placed a bid. 

— “Bid” : The lessee either places a bid or creates a bidding agent that bids on 
his behalf in an auction. 

— “Change Monitor Criteria”: The lessee changes the criteria about the auc- 
tions he is interested in. 

— “View Future Auctions”: The lessee views all auctions of interest that are 
scheduled in the (near) future. 

— “View Past Auctions”: The lessee views auctions that were conducted in the 
past. 
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— “Search All Auctions”: The lessee searches all auctions, both current and 
future ones, given a set of search criteria, e.g. the time when these auctions 
occur, their type, the type of resources traded etc. The system displays 
the results that match the given search criteria, regardless whether there is 
conflict with lessee’s monitor criteria or not. 

— “Add /Remove From Monitored Auctions”: The lessee manually adds or re- 
moves an auction from those that are of interest to him. For example, he 
may select to monitor a specific auction for an excavator, despite the fact 
that he has declared that he is generally interested in auctions for trucks. 

— “View Auction Details”: The lessee views details about a specific auction, 
such as the auction’s start and end date, its starting price, the minimum bid 
increment, etc. 

— “View Auction Bids”: The lessee views the bids submitted in an open auc- 
tion. Moreover, he can view the bids submitted to a past auction, regardless 
of its type. 

The lessor may perform one of the following tasks: 

— “Organize Auction” : The lessor creates an auction for one or some of his idle 
resources. 

— “View Running Auctions” : The lessor views the auctions that are in progress 
and that he has organized. 

— “View Future Auctions”: The lessor views all his auctions that are scheduled 
in the future. 

— “Update Future Auction”: The lessor updates the parameters of a future 
auction. 

— “Cancel auction” : The lessor cancels one of his future auctions 

— “View Auction Details”: The lessor views details about a specific auction. 
This functionality complements the aforementioned options provided to the 
lessee. 

— “View Auction Bids”: The lessor views the bids submitted in one of his 
auctions. 

The Trader’s users can easily perform the aforementioned tasks by means of 
accessing from their respective browsers user-friendly Java Server Pages that 
provide this functionality. 



3.5 Trader Bidding Agents 

Bidding Agents for Simple English Auction 

English auctions with bidders participating remotely (e.g. users accessing the 
auction site through Internet) are in general performed during predefined time 
periods, in which the user should monitor the auction and bid accordingly. This 
complicates user strategies, compared to the traditional English auction, in which 
all bidders are present in the auction house from the beginning, and there is no 
time limit. In particular, it is possible that a bidder does not manage to place a 
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bid higher than the standing one, due to the time limit, thus not winning in an 
auction where he could have possibly won otherwise. 

e-Sharing enables users to select among various types of bidding agents to 
participate in the auction on their behalf. Users’ presence in the system is not 
necessary during the auction any more. The agents developed by e-Sharing are 
based on input of certain parameters given by the user. They pertain to auctions 
taking place for a predefined time period. In particular, three types of agents 
have been defined and implemented: 

— The “Simple Agent”, which increases the bid up to the user’s maximum 
willingness-to-pay without taking any special care if the auction is nearing 
its completion. 

— The “Smart Agent”, which increases the bid by a small increment until he 
realizes that the auction is nearing its completion. It then places one last 
bid, which is computed according to a formula giving the optimal such bid 
under certain assumptions. 

— The “Adaptive Agent”, which is applicable when the user’s willingness-to- 
pay is not accurately known, or can be influenced by the bids of the other 
players/agents. 

Below we provide a formal description about these types of bidding agents for 
an English auction that takes place in a predefined time period [Ti , T 2 ] . 

Simple Agent 

Agents’ Input: the user feeds the agent with: his maximum willingness-to-pay u, 
the bid increment d , and the estimated expected number of bids to be placed n. 
Agents’ Bidding Strategy: if there have been placed no bids in the auction when 
the agent joins it, then it bids an amount of d. After a delay Dt\ from its 
last bid (or from its joining the auction), the agent examines whether another 
user (or the agent of another user) has submitted a bid that is higher than its 
recent-most own bid. If this is indeed the case, then the agent submits a new 
bid, which is the standing bid b increased by d, provided that b + d < u and 
time has not expired. lib + d>u>b and time has not expired, then the 
submitted bid equals u. (If no bid is to be placed, due to lack of activity by the 
opponents, then Dt\ is computed again, and the above step is repeated.) Delay 
Dti is selected randomly each time. Note that randomization of delays avoids 
simultaneous bids by different agents. In particular, for each bid, delay Dt\ it is 
drawn from a uniform distribution in the range [0, 2 • T2 ~ Tl ]■ This also motivates 
the interpretation of n as an approximate estimate of the expected number of 
bids to be placed by this agent in the worst case that its opponents respond 
immediately to its own bids. The above procedure is repeated until the end of 
the auction or until the agent’s bid has reached the maximum value u that is 
permissible by the user. 

Motivation: The above strategy mostly pertains to the case where users have pure 
private values, which means that each of them knows only its own valuation and 
has no information on the valuations of its opponents which do not affect his own 
valuation. The strategy of bidding a small amount above the standing bid each 
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time this is raised by one of its opponents is optimal for a user participating in 
a traditional English auction with no time limits. The present agent implements 
this strategy, yet in an auction with a predefined time limit. Each time the 
agent is about to place a new bid, it suffices to bid for a price higher than the 
minimum acceptable increment from the observed standing bid, provided that it 
will submit at least another bid in the future. In that case it would raise the bid, 
thus increasing its charge in case of winning, without increasing its probability 
of winning. The present agent does not take any special care close to the end of 
the auction and this is why it is referred to as Simple Agent. Below, we propose 
another agent that also includes such a feature. 



Smart. Agent 

Agents’ Input: the user feeds the agent with: his maximum willingness-to-pay u, 
the bid increment d, and the expected number of bids to be placed n. 

Agents’ Bidding Strategy: As long as termination of the auction has not been 
approached yet, bidding is performed as in the case of the Simple Agent, except 
for the fact that delay Dt is now calculated as follows: After a delay Dt\ from 
its last bid (calculated as in the case of the Simple Agent), the agent counts the 
time Dt 2 that has elapsed since the last standing bid was placed, by one of its 
opponents. The agent waits more for an extra time Dt 2 and submits its new bid; 
that is Dt = Dti + Dt 2 . (This implies that Dt depends on the activity level; see 
below.) This procedure is repeated until either the agent’s bid has reached the 
maximum value u permissible by the user or the time Dti ast left until the end 
of the auction is less than the maximum possible value of the delay Dti; namely 
2 • ^ T ' 2 ~ Tl ' ) ■ This implies that the agent “realizes” that the auction is nearing its 
completion. In this case, the agent’s bidding process terminates with a last bid 
called “jump-bid” bj , which is given by: bj = l A 1 " , where b is the standing bid. 
This bid is placed even if the current standing bid was one previously placed by 
this same agent. 

Motivation: The above strategy mostly pertains to the case where users have 
pure private values. As in case of the Simple Agent, the agent increases its 
bid slightly above the standing bid, until termination of the auction has been 
approached. Since the auction terminates at a predefined time, if the agent 
would keep on applying the strategy of the Simple Agent towards the end of 
the auction, it might lose by a user with lower valuation than its own, due to 
a conservative last bid. Instead, the agent submits a “jump-bid” to balance the 
gain from a lower than its valuation bid and the risk of losing. The “jump- 
bid” proposed above maximizes the expected profit of the user in a certain case 
of a model for the competition. The proof of this result is innovative, and is 
presented in Appendix A. Compared to the Simple Agent, the present agent 
also includes some additional intelligence regarding computation of the time it 
places a bid too. If there is low activity (respectively high activity), then Dt 2 
is large (respectively small), which implies limited (respectively high) interest 
for the object auctioned. The agent decides to remain inactive accordingly, for 
a time duration that depends on the last inactive period. 
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Adaptive Agent 

Agents’ Input: the user feeds the agent with: his first estimate of maximum 
willingness-to-pay u o, the bid increment d, the expected number of bids to be 
placed n, the ultimately permissible maximum bid u max (where u max > Uq ). 
Strategy: before submitting a bid, the agent estimates the value iq at time t,; 
given the standing bid 6 , where ti, t%, ■ ■ ■ are the times when this agent previously 
placed its bids: 



{ Mi-i if Ui~ i > b 

min {u max , b +" 2 m ° J } if ik-i < b 

The rest of the bidding strategy is the same as in the first case. The process 
terminates when the auction has come to completion or the standing bid exceeds 
the last update of the valuation. 

Motivation: The above strategy mostly pertains to the case where users have 
either a common valuation for the object auctioned (but this common values is 
not entirely known to them) or correlated values. After each opponent’s bid is 
observed, the adaptive agent receives extra information about the valuation of 
the object and uses it to update this valuation, up to the level u max ■ In order 
for both values b and u rnax to be taken equivalently into account, u, is updated 
as above. The agent employs the strategy of the Simple Agent, but its next bid 
is calculated according to this new update as well. 



Bidding Agent for Ascending Clock 

The e-Sliaring system provides a bidding agent that places bids on behalf of 
users in the context of ascending clock auctions. Recall that in the ascending 
clock auction the bid represents the desired quantity of the user at the current 
price, that is a certain point in the bidders’ demand schedule (curve). Thus, in 
order to bid on the user’s behalf, the agent is to provide a number of choices for 
demand schedules: each such schedule is a parameterized curve; the associated 
parameter is also to be provided by the user. The e-Slraring system provides 
three choices for demand curves depicted in Fig. 2. In each such curve, quantity 
decreases as price increases: in Fig. 2a quantity decreases with constant rate as 
price increases (linear demand curve), in Fig. 2b quantity decreases faster at low 
prices than at higher prices, as price increases (convex demand curve) and in 
Fig. 2c quantity decreases slower at low prices than at higher prices, as price 
increases (concave demand curve). 

For each of the aforementioned curves, the user should specify the parameters 
a, b and c for the non-linear curves. Since this is hard for the user, the user will 
have to specify a number of more meaningful parameters: the highest quantity, 
the highest price and for the non-linear curves the quantity corresponding to half 
the highest price; see the points depicted with bullets in the figures. The curve 
parameters can be derived uniquely from these above. These curves correspond 
to the bids that will be submitted by the agents. 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Fig. 2. a) Linear demand curve b) Convex demand curve c) Concave demand curve 



4 Trader Negotiations 

4.1 Overview and Motivation 

The Trader also supports electronic negotiations. Inclusion of this functionality 
is primarily motivated by the fact that in the constructions sector, negotiations 
are very common. This implies that Trader’s users are familiar with the basic 
principles of negotiations. Moreover, other researchers’ studies [1] also agree that 
electronic negotiations are very promising. E-negotiations promise higher levels 
of process efficiency and faster emergence of higher quality (i.e. accurate and 
mutually profitable) agreements. This potential economic impact leads to an in- 
creased demand for supporting appropriate e-negotiations for specific situations. 
Supporting e-negotiations for a wide variety of resources is impossible, mainly 
because e-negotiations imply the existence of a well-defined structure of the ne- 
gotiation messages that can be exchanged. The latter relies on the accurate and 
rich description of the traded resources and their respective attributes that de- 
termine their market value, which is feasible only for specific contexts. Hence, 
well-structured e-negotiations enable bargaining for a rich set of attributes, elim- 
inate misunderstandings and save time and money for the parties involved. This 
should be contrasted with traditional negotiations that are conducted either 
face-to-face or by using the telephone, or simplified electronic negotiations that 
are conducted by means of exchanging unstructured emails. The latter type of 
negotiations suffer from limited transparency of the negotiated issues, due to 
the absence of accurate resource description and a negotiation objects’ schema. 
They also suffer from high transaction costs and limited number of negotiation 
parties since negotiations among a lessee and many lessors for the leasing of a 
resource is impossible over the phone. e-Sharing lessors can use negotiations for 
the leasing of their resources either if there is significant trade-off among their 
offer’s attributes or if they believe that the market demand for their resources 
is minimal, hence an auction would not attain high revenues. The former case 
is well served by the Trader semi-structured negotiation protocol; this is fully 
described in Sect. 4.2. The latter case motivates the use of automated price 
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negotiation agents that exchange negotiation messages on users’ behalf. Trader 
provides a family of price negotiation agents, each reflecting different behavior 
regarding the urgency to make a deal and the risk aversion degree. 

Trader supports negotiations among users by means of a semi-structured ne- 
gotiation protocol. This means that users negotiate by exchanging messages of 
standardized structure and content. Electronic negotiations can only be effec- 
tive if resource description and negotiation objects’ structure are standardized. 
Project e-Slraring has performed innovative work on accurate resource descrip- 
tion and related ontology. This enables the support of a standardized negotiation 
process based on negotiation messages. The negotiation messages are standard- 
ized and contain the permissible attributes for which negotiation can be per- 
formed, and their corresponding proposed values from the users that created 
them. The negotiation is in general multi-attribute; e.g., it may concern the 
price, the leasing period, and the potential for human operators for an excava- 
tor. Price negotiation agents that operate on behalf of the users enhance the 
Trader negotiation-related functionality, which is overviewed here. 

4.2 Trader Negotiation Protocol 

The Trader negotiation protocol, i.e. the way for lessees to negotiate with lessors 
for their respective resources, is briefly presented here. Since none of the exist- 
ing e-marketplaces support negotiations (see Sect. 5) both this protocol and its 
implementation are innovative. 

The lessee may perform one of the following tasks: 

— “Negotiate”: The lessee submits a negotiation offer to a lessor for a resource 
that the latter has offered for negotiation. User comments may be attached 
to the negotiation request in order to facilitate bargaining. The lessee who 
“responds” to the lessors’ offers for his idle resources - presented to him 
by the Offers Management system - always initiates the negotiation process. 
After this, an arbitrary amount of negotiation objects are exchanged between 
the two parties until a deal is reached or the negotiation fails. 

— “View Pending Requests”: The lessee views all negotiation requests he has 
submitted to various lessors and the answers that the respective lessors have 
sent to him. 

— “Accept Negotiation Counter-offer”: The lessee accepts a negotiation 
counter-offer that a lessor has submitted as a response to his request, hence 
a deal is made. Charging is instantly performed due to the integration of the 
Trader with the e-Slraring Accounting/Billing system. 

— “Deny Negotiation Counter-offer” : The lessee denies a negotiation counter- 
offer that a lessor has submitted as a response to his request. 

— “Create New Quotation”: The lessee answers to a counter-negotiation offer 
that has been submitted by a lessor as a response to his request. 

The lessor may perform one of the following tasks: 

— “View Pending Requests”: The lessee views all negotiation requests that 
lessees have sent to him, as well as the answers he has sent to him. 
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— “Accept Negotiation Request”: The lessor accepts a negotiation request that 
a lessee has submitted for one of his offers, hence a deal is made. Again, 
charging is performed instantly. 

— “Deny Negotiation Request” : The lessor denies a negotiation request that a 
lessee has sent to him. 

— “Create New Quotation”: The lessor replies to a negotiation request that 
has been submitted by a lessee for one of his offered resources, by placing a 
counter-offer. User comments can be attached to the negotiation request in 
order to facilitate the negotiation process. 

4.3 Two-Object Negotiations 

The Trader also supports two-object negotiations: this feature allows a lessee 
to lease a) two complementary resources that are offered by generally different 
lessors or none of them, e.g. both an excavator and a truck that are needed for a 
construction project (AND-type negotiation) or b) exactly one of two substitute 
resources, e.g. one of two cranes that are offered by two different lessors (OR.-type 
negotiation). The support of this functionality is strongly motivated from the 
needs of the constructions sector, where the existence of such complementarities 
or substitutions among resources is common. In order to initiate such a “two- 
object” negotiation process, a lessee creates a two-object negotiation request for 
two offers of two lessors. Subsequently, each lessor receives the part of the two- 
object request that is related to his offer. Though the lessors know that they 
have received a part of a two-object negotiation request, they ignore its type; 
i.e. whether it is an AND-type or an OR.-type negotiation. Moreover, the Trader 
business logic ensures that the respective lessors can only accept or deny these 
requests; no counter offers are allowed. This is done in order to prevent the lessors 
from maliciously blocking a two-object request. Indeed, since it would likely that 
the lessee request would concern two complementary resources, the lessors would 
have the incentive to never accept this request, even if it were profitable for 
them to do so. Instead, they would create counter offers in order to get the most 
money out of the lessee’s valuation for the bundle of the two resources. The 
Trader guarantees that a deal is achieved, and lessee is charged, if and only if 
a) both lessors accept an AND-type lessee two-object request or b) one of the 
lessors accepts an OR.-type lessee’s request. The latter is achieved due to the 
Trader business logic and the serialization that the application server performs 
on the business logic session beans’ methods: Even if two lessors simultaneously 
accept their respective part of the lessee’s two-object request, access to the bean’s 
method is serialized. Hence, only the first acceptance of the lessee request will 
be admitted to the system; the second will be discarded. 



4.4 Trader Negotiation Agents for a Single Resource 

The e-Sharing Trader provides negotiation agents that perform the process of 
leasing an object at an acceptable price on behalf of users. A user might be 
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either a lessor or a lessee. We concentrate on the model of a two-party, single- 
issue negotiation proposed by Faratin et al in [3]: two agents negotiate for the 
leasing price of an object. Every agent is initialized with the following set of 
parameters: 

— Acceptable range for the price. The least preferred acceptable price is defined 
to be the reservation value. 

— Time of negotiation completion. 

— A scoring function that gives the score that the agent assigns to each ac- 
ceptable price. For lessors, higher prices are preferred to lower ones. On the 
contrary, lessees prefer lower prices than higher ones. The Trader supports 
three types of such scoring functions, for the user to choose from: 

• Impartial : scores increase constantly at the whole acceptable range of 
prices. 

• Aggressive: scores increase faster towards most preferred prices (convex 
function) . 

• Conservative: scores increase slower towards most preferred prices (con- 
cave function). 

To simplify matters for the user, these functions are fully specified. That is, 
there is no parameter value to be submitted by the user. At each step, the 
opposing agent rejects his opponent’s offer if a time limit has passed, accepts his 
opponent’s offer if it gives a higher score than the score of the new counter-offer 
he intends to make, or makes a new counter-offer. Several types of agents can be 
defined depending on the tactics they use to compute the next offer. The Trader 
supports three types of agents for the user to choose from: 

— Impatient agents that approach (or even reach) their reservation value very 
quickly. 

— Patient agents that reveal their reservation value when time is almost ex- 
hausted. 

— Regular agents that approach steadily the reservation value until time is 
exhausted. 

A formal description of the negotiation agents is presented in Appendix B. 



5 Comparison of the Trader with Existing E-marketplaces 

In this section, we summarize the Trader innovative features and we compare 
the Trader with existing e-marketplaces. The Trader supports both single- and 
multi- object auctions, as opposed to existing e-marketplaces (e.g. eBay) that 
support solely single-object auctions. Multi-unit auctions promote the fast and 
easy sharing of resources and are motivated by the e-Slraring focus on the con- 
structions sector where multi-object demand and supply are common. For ex- 
ample, under the eBay approach, a lessor of 5 trucks would have to organize 5 
separate auctions; the lessees interested in 2 or more trucks would have to bid 
in multiple auctions. On the contrary, in the Trader approach, this lessor would 
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organize just one multi-unit auction and the lessees would offer various amounts 
of money for the respective quantities of trucks in that auction. Hence, signifi- 
cant logistic gains are attained and the whole trading process is facilitated. The 
bidding agent for ascending clock auction is an additional innovative feature of 
Trader that saves valuable time to its users: Users’ presence in the system is 
not necessary during the auction; automated bidding agents represent lessees 
instead. Moreover, the support of the combinatorial sealed auction for 2-3 items 
is also an innovative feature of the Trader, which is well suited in the e-Slraring 
context. This auction exploits complementarities that apply to the constructions 
sector and enables the lessees interested in leasing bundles of complementary re- 
sources to do so without facing the exposure problem. This means that lessees 
can place different bids for different bundles that are of different value to them 
and be sure that they will never be awarded a subset of resources at a charge 
that exceeds the corresponding maximum willingness to pay of the user. Also, 
winner determination in this auction compares all the possible outcomes of the 
auction and chooses the outcome that attains the highest revenue; hence the 
lessor’s profits are maximized. For example, a lessor aiming to take advantage 
of the aforementioned complementarities could create such an auction for an 
excavator and two trucks. Lessees that would be interested in different bundles 
of resources, (e.g. an excavator and a truck, or just one truck or both resources) 
would declare their willingness to pay for each desired bundle. Upon completion 
of the auction the resources would be awarded to the lessees that value them the 
most, by choosing the allocation of highest value, while the lessor would have 
attained the highest feasible revenue. Note that due to the fact that winner de- 
termination is NP-complete, the restriction of auctioning at most 3 resources has 
been imposed; this restriction does not apply to the other multi-unit - auctions. 

Regarding the support of single-object auctions, both Trader and existing 
e-marketplaces support the same popular mechanisms. However, the presence 
of bidding agents for simple English auctions that are constituent part of the 
aforementioned e-marketplaces is limited. Recently, eBay has offered to its users 
a bidding agent for its simple English auctions; its strategy is described in [12], 
and is much simpler to that of the Simple Agent described in Sect. 3.5. The main 
argument for the lack of bidding agents is that users do not trust agents and 
refuse to use them in practice. They prefer to manually bid towards the closing 
time of the auction (sniping), thus raising concerns on the use of agents. We 
believe that indeed users do not trust the eBay agent as opposed to all agents 
in general, simply because the strategy of these agents is considered by users as 
more beneficial for the seller and due to the limited control that users have over 
the agents’ behavior (see below). This is also why the same users prefer to use 
other commercial bidding agents to bid on their behalf in eBay auctions. Indeed, 
the recently developed variety of commercial bidding agents for eBay auctions 
is a significant indication of users’ increased interest in bidding agents [7], [13], 
[ 10 ]. 

eBay’s bidding agent has a fixed strategy, which is to place a new bid when- 
ever a rival tops his own bid. The user just declares his willingness to pay and 
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has no other way to influence the agent’s behavior. Since multiple instances of 
this agent may represent multiple users and compete against each other in the 
same auction, it is clear that this agent’s strategy drives prices up and limits the 
winner’s profits. On the contrary, Trader enables users to select among various 
types of bidding agents and to affect the respective agent’s behavior by setting 
its input parameters. Besides the willingness to pay, another very important pa- 
rameter, namely the expected number of bids that are to be submitted by the 
agent on user’s behalf (this is the n parameter, see Sect. 3.5). This enables the 
user to decide on the tradeoff between discouraging of new rivals by submitting 
multiple bids and attaining a higher final discount by limiting the number of 
submitted bids. Hence, the user controls the bidding agent’s strategy and ac- 
tions. This is an innovative feature of the Trader that makes its bidding agents 
attractive for users, as opposed to eBay. 

The negotiation-related functionality of the Trader is also innovative, since, 
to the best of our knowledge, existing e-marketplaces support only auctions. By 
supporting negotiations, that are very popular in the constructions sector as a 
means of conducting business, the Trader has a competitive advantage over ex- 
isting e-marketplaces. Due to the generic and accurate resource description, the 
Trader reduces users’ search and transaction costs and facilitates the emergence 
of fast, highly beneficial deals, thus serving market’s needs and resulting in lower 
prices. Agent-aided price negotiation and two-object negotiations complement 
this functionality, contribute to meeting users’ needs and constitute advanced 
features of our work that are not supported in any of the existing e-marketplaces. 

6 Conclusions 

The e-Slraring system has implemented an innovative e- marketplace for the 
leasing of resources, primarily pertaining to the constructions sector. In this 
paper, we present the e-Slraring Trader system, which implements electronic 
auctions and negotiations for fast, transparent and efficient sharing of resources. 
The Trader supports a variety of popular auction mechanisms, both simple and 
multi-object. The selection and adaptation of these mechanisms are strongly 
motivated by the project’s context. Innovative bidding agents have also been 
defined and implemented. The Trader also enables users to negotiate in order 
to reach a deal for the leasing of a resource. Adaptation of other researchers’ 
work regarding agent-aided price negotiation agents has also been carried out 
and these negotiation agents are offered as part of the Trader too. Moreover, the 
innovative functionality of two-object negotiations is supported. By comparing 
the e-Slraring Trader with existing e-marketplaces and demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of our work, we have argued that the Trader is rather innovative and 
could be applied to other context-specific e-marketplaces as well. 
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Appendix A: Derivation of the “Jump-Bid” 

The “jump-bid” proposed in Sect. 3.5 maximizes the expected profit of the user 
under the following assumptions: Two users compete for the object. The valua- 
tions of the two users for the item to be auctioned are drawn from the uniform 
distribution in [0, l] 3 whose cumulative distribution function is denoted as F( x), 
where F{x) = x. This information and the standing bid is common knowledge 
to the users. The opponent user’s “jump-bid” is taken to be its own valuation 
(truthful bidding). Therefore, when considering the opponent’s bid as a parame- 
ter, the “jump-bid” to be derived is essentially the most conservative (w.r.t. that 
parameter) optimized “jump-bid”. The proof of the formula of the “jump bid” 
is as follows: Let Ui be the random variable that denotes the valuation of user 
i. We assume that we have reached the point at which the two users will place 
their “jump-bids” and that the standing bid b is placed by user 2. We want to 
calculate the “jump-bid” b\ of user 1 provided that user’s 2 “jump-bid” will be 
its valuation (the value of which is not known to user 1). Then the probability 

3 The jump-bid to be derived applies also if the support interval of the uniform dis- 
tribution is any interval of the form [0,(7]. Assuming a uniform distribution for 
valuations is a standard way of work in auction theory [2]. 
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of winning for user 1 is given by: 

Pr[user 1 wins] = Pr[&! > U 2 \U 2 > b] 



Pr[&! > U 2 and U 2 > b] 
Pr [U 2 > b] 



h>b 



0 otherwise 

TfF for b x > b 

0 otherwise 



The expected payoff of user 1 with valuation U\ is given by: 

'h -b 



Ei = Pr[user 1 wins] • (in — bi) = 



1-b 



(ui - bi) 



(Recall that u\ > b , otherwise the agent has completed its bidding.) The optimal 
“jump-bid” for user 1 is the solution of the following maximization problem: 

.max ,{7— r ' («i - bi)} , 

bi£[b,ui] 1 — 0 



which gives b\ = b+ ^' 1 . In the general case of N users, the derivation of the 
“jump-bid” is rather complicated and an approximation could be considered. 
For example, if the number of users N is large, an approximation of the optimal 
“jump-bid” b ^ for user 1 is as follows: b ^ ~ 2 Jf' w ^ ere u i is user’s 

1 valuation for the object and b is the current standing bid. 



Appendix B: Negotiation Agents for a Single Resource 

Below we present a formal description of the negotiation agents based on [3]. 
We formulate a bilateral negotiation model between the lessor’s and the lessee’s 
agent that negotiate for a single-issue object, namely for the price p of an object. 
For each agent the following hold: 

Input: 

— Acceptable range for the price [p., p,]. 

— Time of negotiation completion t l max . 

— A scoring function Vi : [p.,pj] —> [0, 1] that gives the score agent i assigns to 
each price in [p.,pj. V) is monotonically increasing if the agent represents 
the lessor and monotonically decreasing if the agent represents the lessee. We 
define three different scoring functions among which the user has to select, 
according to his own preferences: 
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• Impartial: Vi(p) = ap + b. 

• Aggressive: Vi(p) = ap 2 + bp + c, a > 0. 

• Conservative: Vi{p) = ap 2 + bp + c, a < 0. 



Strategy: Let denote the offer agent i makes to agent j at time t. The whole 
negotiation procedure is described by a finite sequence of such offers starting at 
time t = 0. Next, we will describe how agent j decides to reject, accept or make a 
counter offer to agent i, and in the latter case how the agent computes a counter 
offer. When agent j receives an offer p\_>j from agent i at time t , it rates the 
offer according to the scoring function. The decision that agent j makes at time 
t , is given by the interpretation function 



P : /'(/'. p! „! 



reject 


if t A tinax 


accept 


if VjipUj) > Vjtfj^i) 


offer pj_ 


+i otherwise 



where is the potential next offer of agent j to agent i at time t and is 
computed according to the selected type of agent. That is, the offer is rejected 
when time has been completed and the offer is accepted when it gives a higher 
score than the score of the new counter-offer he intends to make. Otherwise, the 
agent makes a new counter-offer. We restrict attention to three types of agents: 
Impatient agent: The offer of agent i to agent j at time t is given by the formula: 



f li + ( min ^’ a * x max} )°- 1 • C Pi - Pi) if Vi decreasing 

PUj = \ 

[ p. + 1 - ( min ^’l maa;} ) 0,1 • ( Pi ^ P t ) if V increasing 

This agent approaches its reservation value very quickly. 

Patient agent: 



f p . + ( mln ^’ a * x max} ) 10 • C Pi ~ P^ if V decreasing 

pUj = l 

I p. + 1 _ ( mm {Mmax} )io . (p _ p ) if y. increasing 

This agent reveals its reservation value when time is almost exhausted. 
Regular agent: 



P%-> j 



. + ( mm /^ max} ) • ( pi - p.) if Vi decreasing 

p. + l- ( min R’*max } ) . (p. _ p ) if Vi increasing 



This agent increases/decreases gradually the price towards its reservation value 
throughout the entire negotiation interval. 
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Abstract. Changes to engineering products need to be effectively co-ordinated 
with other members in the development team. Current approaches to managing 
change have limitations and often require further manual, ad-hoc activities to 
co-ordinate each change. This results in an inconsistent approach to change 
management. Our approach uses change processes to manage changes to 
products. Change processes are modelled using UML Activity Diagrams, which 
clearly show how human and technical activities are co-ordinated for each type 
of change operation. Change process enactment has been achieved in a research 
prototype by integrating workflow technology with a development system that 
supports versioning. This process-based approach to change management 
provides standardised, auditable change processes, which support change 
throughout the product development lifecycle. This negates the need for 
manual, ad-hoc activities to co-ordinate changes, resulting in a more consistent 
approach to managing change. 



1 Introduction 

The development of engineering products is a complex process that usually involves 
co-operation between participants from different disciplines and functions, often 
working in teams that are distributed across different sites. A large number of 
artefacts are generated during the development of a complex engineering product. A 
significant number of these artefacts will be generated and managed using computer- 
based systems. The development process is iterative and the product and its artefacts 
will be subject to many changes during the development lifecycle. These changes 
need to be effectively managed to ensure that they are co-ordinated with the work of 
other team members. 

Problems with co-ordination can lead to a significant increase in delays and costs 
in development projects [1, 2, 3]. Co-ordination is a complex problem, which is 
compounded by a number of factors, which include: the size and structure of the 
development team; the size and complexity of the engineering product; the 
complexity of the development process; support for different development systems 
and tools; and the sharing and reuse of artefacts. 
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Engineering organisations currently use quality standards such as ISO 10007 [4] 
for configuration management and/or computer-based mechanisms such as versioning 
systems to control changes to products. These approaches have limitations and are 
often supplemented with manual, ad-hoc activities for co-ordinating change, which 
results in an inconsistent approach to managing change. A process-based approach to 
change management is proposed to overcome these limitations. Changes to 
engineering products are managed by change processes, which provide explicit 
support for the co-ordination of the human and technical activities involved in each 
type of change operation. 

The paper is organised as follows: Section 2 considers the need for co-ordination 
and identifies the key activities for managing change; Section 3 looks at the 
limitations of the current approaches to managing change; Section 4 introduces the 
process-based approach to managing change and discusses the modelling and 
enactment of change processes; Section 5 concludes the paper and outlines future 
work. 



2 The Need for Co-ordination 

Co-ordination is an integral part of teamwork. As Mintzberg [5] observes: “ Every 
organized human activity - from the making of pottery to the placing of a man on the 
moon - gives rise to two fundamental and opposing requirements: the division of 
labour into various tasks to be performed and the coordination of those tasks to 
accomplish the activity.” 

This is true for the development of most complex engineering products. One of the 
key functions of project management is to break down the overall effort of developing 
a complex product into tasks, which can then be assigned to team members. For 
engineering products this is commonly achieved using a work breakdown structure 
that provides tasks for the development of all of the components in the product 
structure. Team members may spend much of their time working independently on 
their allocated tasks and their work will involve the creation and modification of 
artefacts, which will change the current state of the product. Each change needs to be 
effectively co-ordinated with the work of other developers in the team, particularly if 
their work is affected by this change. This implies that managing changes to 
engineering products is a co-ordination problem. 

Managing changes to an engineering product requires support for co-ordinating 
both the technical and human activities involved in each type of change operation. A 
UML Use Case Diagram (see Fig. 1) has been developed to show the key activities 
that are required for changing a product. It shows that a developer can change a 
product either by changing an artefact or by changing the configuration. In team- 
based development this change needs to be co-ordinated with the work with other 
developers. This includes running constraint checks to make sure the change activity 
is allowable, finding the developers affected by the change, obtaining permission for 
the change to go ahead, notifying relevant users that the change has occurred and 
propagating the change to other affected configurations. The agreed approval 
procedure should be followed before a product is released. 
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Fig. 1 . Key Activities of Managing Changes to a Product 



The human activities of change are often co-ordinated in a manual, ad-hoc manner, 
where it is left to the originator of the change to co-ordinate their activities with other 
team members. There can be problems with change notification if the originator of the 
change needs to inform the developers affected by the change. He/she may be 
unaware of the impact of a change, how it affects related artefacts, and who needs to 
be notified. He/she may intend to notify all affected parties but gets distracted with 
other responsibilities or may accidentally leave out certain affected users. 

If developers are unaware of changes that affect their work then the product 
development lifecycle can be adversely affected. This can result in much time being 
wasted in having to redo work or solving a product problem, caused by using an 
outdated artefact because the affected person was not notified of the relevant changes. 
It may be preferable to seek permission for a change from affected parties when there 
is an obvious dependency between artefacts, such as when an artefact is a component 
of one or more composite artefacts. 
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3 Current Approaches to Managing Change 

Approaches have been developed to help engineering organisations manage the 
changes to products and artefacts. We have classified the two most commonly used 
approaches to managing changes to products as a quality-based approach and a 
technology-based approach. 



3.1 Quality-Based Approach to Managing Change 

The quality-based approach is addressed through quality standards, such as the ISO 
10007 [4] standard for configuration management. These involve the development of 
formal change control procedures, which define the actions that should be followed 
by people with particular roles when changes are made to baselined products. Change 
control is often implemented in organisations as a paper-based procedure, which can 
result in problems in keeping others informed of the change and keeping the change 
procedure consistent [6]. Systems have been developed to automate change control 
procedures (e.g. [7,8]) to provide a more consistent change procedure and improve 
communication. These provide support the Follow Approval Procedure for Release 
Use Case. 

The main limitation with the quality-based approach is it only considers change to 
a product after the release of a configuration baseline. Artefacts that have not yet been 
released are not subject to formal change procedures, which may delay development 
by introducing unacceptable delays. However, a product’s state changes most often in 
the early stages of development before the product and its artefacts are baselined. 
Therefore, the quality-based approach does not address the required human activities 
for change during the most dynamic period of a product’s development. 



3.2 Technology-Based Approach to Managing Change 

Versioning systems are an example of a technology-based approach to managing 
change. They provide support for change through computer-based mechanisms to 
control the engineering product data and capture changes to a product and its 
artefacts. Versioning operations can be applied to artefacts to control changes at any 
point in the development lifecycle. The literature on versioning systems used in 
engineering product development has been reviewed to identify the level of support 
for the use cases given in Fig. 1. The results of the review are summarised in Table 1. 
It shows that the versioning systems in the review provide good support for most of 
the use cases that address the technical activities of change: 

• The Change an Artefact Use Cases are supported with mechanisms to create, 
modify and delete versions of artefacts in a product. All but one of these systems 
[27] supports versioning to the artefact level. Developers capture changes to 
artefacts in versions. An initial version is generated when an artefact is created. 
Subsequent versions are generated each time a developer captures a change to the 
artefact. Katz [33] emphasises that versions:- “ are not simply data that change 
over time ” but:- “ represent a significant, semantically meaningful change” . 
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Table 1. Support for Use Cases in Versioning Systems 
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• The Change a Configuration Use Cases are supported through mechanisms to 
develop composite artefacts, which are provided by all reviewed systems. A 
composite artefact is one that is hierarchically composed of component artefacts. 
Fifteen of these systems provide more sophisticated support for configurations by 
capturing the versions of each component artefact in composite artefacts. 

• The Change Affected Configurations Use Case is supported by nine of the 
systems through mechanisms for change propagation. This allows new versions 
of artefacts to be automatically incorporated into configurations. For example, a 
new version of a composite artefact is automatically created if one of its 
components changes and the configuration is updated accordingly. This spawns 
further change if the composite artefact is itself a component of another artefact 
and so on. Four of these systems limit change propagation to the next level only. 

• The Run Constraint Checks Use Case is supported by most systems through 
versioning constraint checks. For example, not being able to delete an artefact if 
it is a component of a composite artefact. Five of the systems also enforce 
development process constraints such as checking interface constraints to ensure 
that components can be successfully integrated and/or complying with 
restrictions imposed by application tools or manufacturing equipment 

Most of the systems in Table 1 give poor support for the use cases that support the 
human activities of change: 

• Change notification is provided by less than half of the systems. This supports the 
Find Developers Affected by Change Use Case and the Notify Relevant Users of 
Change Use Case. Most of these systems support flag-based and message-based 
notification. The flag-based approach notifies users only when they explicitly 
access a changed artefact. The message-based approach notifies users of artefacts 
that directly reference a changed artefact when a change occurs. Two systems 
[ 12,27] also allow users to register an interest in an artefact. 

• Two systems [24,31] provide mechanisms for requesting changes. These could 
provide some support for the Obtain Permission for Change Use Case. 

The reviewed systems constrain the developers to using the change management 
approach imposed in the versioning system, which is embedded in the code that 
implements each of the change operations. This approach is not visible to developers, 
which makes it difficult for them to understand the interactions between the 
mechanisms and to predict the effect of the changes. It also imposes a “one-size-fits- 
all” approach to managing changes, which cannot be easily adapted to meet the 
current or future needs of the development team. These systems have concentrated on 
supporting the technical activities of managing changes and have little or no provision 
for co-ordinating the activities of the team members who are involved in the change. 

Table 1 does not include versioning systems used in Software Configuration 
Management (SCM), which have largely evolved independently from versioning 
systems for engineering product development. Comparisons of the approaches to 
versioning in these two areas can be found in [34, 35, 36, 37], These highlight a lack 
of support for complex product configurations in most SCM tools. 

Many engineering organisations use both quality-based and technology-based 
approaches to manage changes to their products. However, these approaches are not 
tightly integrated and often require further manual, ad-hoc activities to co-ordinate the 
changes. This can result in an inconsistent approach to change management. 
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4 The Process-Based Approach to Managing Change 

The Use Case Diagram in Fig.l shows that managing change to engineering products 
requires both human and technical activities. The proposed process-based approach 
combines concepts from both the quality-based and technology-based approaches to 
overcome their main limitations. The approach is achieved through the modelling and 
enactment of change processes, which provide explicit support for co-ordinating the 
human and technical activities involved in each type of change operation. 

Developers use operations provided by a versioning system to make changes to the 
products. Versioning is an integral part of the change process as it captures the point 
where a change is instigated. A model of the change process is developed for each 
type of versioning operation to explicitly define the required co-ordination of human 
and technical activities involved in the change. Change process enactment automates 
the co-ordination of the human and technical activities to ensure a consistent approach 
to managing change each time a developer selects a versioning operation. 

Joeris [38] also advocates a process-based approach to change management in 
software development. He observes that the technical view of Software Configuration 
Management (SCM) has concentrated on providing mechanisms to support versions 
and configurations and the management view of SCM has focused on providing 
procedures for handling change requests and performing changes to a well-defined 
change process. However, he identifies a gap of process support between the technical 
and management view of SCM. Joeris’s work is similar in concept to our research. 
However, the work is presented at a high level of abstraction and, unlike our process- 
based approach, there are no detailed processes for managing change. 



4.1 Change Process Modelling 

A model of the change process is required for each operation provided by the chosen 
versioning system. The versioning model used in our work is largely based on 
VSDCE [29], which was developed as part of the DESCRIBE project. The versioning 
model was extended in [39] to support reuse and sharing of artefacts. This extended 
model offers many useful features to support engineering product development: 

• It can model the complexity of the structure of a product and its composite 
artefacts and supports versioning artefacts and creating configurations. 

• It provides workspaces similar to those proposed by Katz et al. [9]. Each 
developer has a private Developer Workspace for each product he or she is 
working on. This holds artefacts that are under development. Each product has a 
public Product Workspace which holds artefacts that are stable but not 
approved. Approved artefacts are stored in a public Release Workspace. 

• It supports version states similar to those proposed by Chou and Kim [11]. A 
Transient Version (TV), represents an artefact that a designer is currently 
working on. It is considered unstable and may be updated or deleted. A Working 
Version (WV) is used for artefacts that are considered stable, but need to be 
checked against the work of other developers or other artefacts. A Released 
Version (RV) is an approved artefact. 

The versioning operations provided by the model are summarised in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Versioning Operations Provided by the Extended Model of VSDCE 



Versioning 

Operation 


Transient 

Version 


Working 

Version 


Released 

Version 


Create New 
Artefact 


Created as an initial 
version in developer’s 
workspace 


Not applicable 


Not applicable 


Create New 
Version 


From existing artefact 
in any version state. 
Stored in developer's 
workspace 


By promoting a TV. 
Stored in product 
workspace 


By promoting a 
WV. Stored in 
release 
workspace 


Update Version 


Yes 


No 


No 


Delete Version 


Yes - if not in a 
configuration 


No 


No 


Promote Version 
(Component) 


Yes 


Yes 


Not applicable 


Promote Version 
(Composite) 


Yes - but remove 
unpromoted 
component TVs 


Yes -but remove 
unpromoted 
component WVs 


Not applicable 


Create a 
Configuration 


Create a composite TV 
by linking to 
components in any 
version state 


Create a composite 
WV by linking to 
component WVs 
and RVs 


No - composite 
RVs come from 
promoted 
composite WVs 


Update a 
Configuration 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Delete a 
Configuration 


Yes- deletes links but 
not versions 


Yes- deletes links 
but not versions 


No 



The versioning system provides technical mechanisms to store and control a 
product’s artefacts but it gives no support for the human activities of managing 
change. This is addressed in our research by change processes. 

A set of change process models were developed to cover all of the versioning 
operations shown in Table 2. Each change process model should clearly illustrate how 
change for a particular versioning operation is managed by providing a visual 
representation of the co-ordination of technical activities performed by the versioning 
system and the human activities performed by the team members involved in the 
change. This includes explicit support for change notification, seeking permission for 
changes and constraint checking. A UML Statechart Diagram is provided in Fig. 2, to 
show how the processes for the versioning operations given in Table 2, change the 
state of the artefacts of engineering products under development. 

The technique chosen for process modelling needed to explicitly show the co- 
ordination of the human and technical activities involved in each change. It was 
therefore important that the change process models were transparent. A behavioural 
model was required to clearly show the sequence of activities in a process. It needed 
to be capable of representing sequential and concurrent activities, alternative paths 
and iteration. It also needed to clearly differentiate between human and technical 
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activities in the process. Support for sub-processes was desirable for modelling 
activities at different levels of abstraction and for representing common, repetitive 
sequences of activities. UML Activity Diagrams were chosen to model the change 
processes as this modelling technique met all of the above requirements. 
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Fig. 2. Statechart Diagram Showing How Artefacts are Changed by Processes 

An example change process model is given in Fig. 3. It shows the sequence of 
activities involved in promoting a transient version (TV) of a composite artefact to a 
working version (WV). The operation involves moving the artefact from the 
developer’s private workspace to the project workspace and changing its version 
state. The change process shows a range of technical and human activities, including: 

• running external constraint checks by calling a sub-process, 

• notifying the developer who instigated the process of any problems, 

• concurrently co-ordinating with the owners of component artefacts that are TVs 
to see if they agree to promote their artefacts, providing the option to link the 
composite artefact into the configurations of more complex artefacts by calling 
further sub-processes, 

• notifying all relevant users of the successful promotion of the composite artefact. 
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Fig. 3. Activity Diagram Showing the Change Process to Promote a TV of a Composite 
Artefact to a WV. 
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As the set of models were developed, it became obvious that most change 
processes could be modelled in a number of ways depending on the decisions taken. 
For example, the change process shown in Fig. 3 will delete the link to a component 
artefact if the component owner is not ready to promote it to a TV. An alternative 
option, not provided in this model, is to retain the link to the component artefact as a 
TV. The appropriate choice of approaches will depend on the working practices of the 
development team. Therefore, it is important to stress that each model is only one 
possible way of representing that change process. Ideally a development team would 
examine each process and adapt it if it did not meet their working practices. 



4.2 Change Process Enactment 

Developing UML activity diagrams for the versioning tasks helped to determine a set 
of requirements for a system to enact the process models, which include: 

• Representation of the process participants - processes refer to participants in a 
number of different ways e.g. the process or artefact owner; by membership of a 
group or through an identified role (e.g. Project Manager, Designer etc.). 

• Concurrent Processes - concurrent processes require parallel paths so the 
system should support multiple threads of control. It should also be able to run 
process instances concurrently (including multiple instances of the same process). 

• Sub-processes - a process should be able to call sub-processes, which aids reuse 
of common process fragments. 

• Distributed Processes - it should be capable of running a process over a number 
of sites and to co-ordinate the numerous processes distributed over all of the sites. 

• Auditable Processes - it should be possible to gain information on important 
process variables. This promotes traceability of the process. It is also useful for 
monitoring and controlling a process and to provide feedback on problems such 
as processes that are not progressing or bottlenecks. 

• Adaptable Processes - it should be easy to make changes to the process 
definitions so they can meet the current and future of the development team. 

• Transparent Processes - it is easier to determine consistency between change 
process models and process definitions if the process is defined visually. 

It was decided to use a Workflow Management System (WfMS) to enact the 
change processes. A study into available WfMS showed that a number of products 
could support the requirements. Stateframe [40], a WfMS by Alia Systems, was 
chosen to enact change processes. It uses two building blocks to develop processes: 

• Process objects - represent “real life’’ objects in the process (e.g. artefacts or 
documentation) or tasks. Each process object progresses through a lifecycle of 
states, which are defined by the process developer. 

• Activities - are used to implement the tasks and include any interfacing needed to 
external applications. Activities change the state of one or more process objects. 
Visual Basic was used to develop the components that implement the activities. 



A research prototype has been developed to demonstrate the feasibility of enacting 
change processes in a suitable engineering application domain. One of the authors has 
extensive experience in developing software to test semiconductors so this was the 
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chosen domain. The prototype integrates a versioning system with workflow 
technology to enact the change processes. The prototype has two key sub-systems: 

• Test Software Development Environment (TSDE) - to provide mechanisms 
to support the versioning operations in Table 2. Its initial data set has a number 
of interdependencies: A set of test modules, created by a small team of 
developers, are assembled to make test programs with many of modules shared 
across different test programs; Composite modules have a number of different 
components; Many of the component modules are linked to several different 
composites. An example developer’s workspace is shown in Fig. 4. 

• Change Process Enactment System (CPES) - which uses Stateframe to enact 
the change processes for the versioning operations provided by TSDE. 

Process definitions for the versioning processes are developed using a mapping 
tool, which is part of the StateFrame toolset. An example process map is given in Fig. 
5 to show the process for creating a new version of an artefact. The map shows two 




Fig. 4. A Developer’s Workspace in TSDE 
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kinds of activity: automatic activities (denoted by the gears icon), which interface 
with TSDE to provide the technical activities required by the change process; and 
GUI activities (denoted with the computer icon), which interface with developers to 
provide the human activities required by the change process. 




Fig. 5. Create New Version Process Description 



A developer chooses a versioning operation from TSDE, which starts an instance 
of the appropriate change process. The process instance triggers activities that are 
either placed in the in-trays of the relevant participants or call tasks that are run 
automatically. Activities can interface to TSDE to run queries and operations. When a 
user chooses a task from their in-tray then a Graphical User Interface is provided to 
guide the user’s actions. Fig. 6 shows the Stateframe client displaying a GUI in its 
right-hand window, which allows the user to enter information about a new version. 
The progress of the process instance is displayed in the left hand window. 

Each change process was tested using scenario-based tests to cover all process 
paths. Each activity in a process was also tested to check the behaviour of each of the 
possible events that the activity supports. 
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[ StateFrame Windows Client (Version 1 .0 - Build 25) F3 [ 15/10/01 [ 12:24 

Fig. 6. Providing Interaction with the User 

Implementation of the change processes has lead to some important considerations: 

• The number of tasks in an activity should be minimised. Initially tasks that could 
be done by one person were grouped into a single activity. This resulted in 
processes that are program-centric rather than process-centric as much of the 
process logic is locked into the activity code and is not visible in the process map. 
Separating each task into its own activity improves the flexibility and 
transparency of the process. 

• Reusing tasks and sub-processes cuts down on the process development time. An 
investigation in the tasks that make up versioning shows that about 60% of the 
tasks were used in two or more processes. Developing activities with small task 
granularity helps with reuse but process dependencies need to be checked to 
ensure the correct sequencing of tasks. 

• Process variables were set up to support information flow between the process 
activities and provide traceability of the process. Process variables can store 
information for each process instance such as developer name, product name, 
artefact name and version. 

Other research projects such as CRISTAL [41], MOKASSIN [42] and P_PROCE 
[43] include mechanisms for versioning and workflow to support engineering 
applications. However, unlike the process-based approach, these do not provide 
explicit change processes to co-ordinate the required human and technical activities 
for each versioning operation. 
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Table 3. Support for Use Cases in the Change Processses 



Change Process 


Use Case 


Human Activities 


Technical Activities 
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Key: • - Is included in change process O - May be included in change process 



5 Conclusions 

The process-based approach provides a set of change processes to manage changes 
during engineering product development. Table 3 shows how each of the change 
processes provides support for the use cases identified in Fig. 1. Some of the change 
processes in Table 4 could be supported using the current approaches: 

• The Create New Artefact Change Process requires no co-ordination with other 
developers and so could be supported using the versioning systems in Table 1. 

• The Create New Version Change Process and the Delete Link to a Component 
Change Process require that other developers need only be notified of a change. 
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These could be supported with versioning systems that provide change 
notification mechanisms. 

However, all other change processes require more complex co-ordination of 
technical and human activities. They are not adequately supported using the existing 
technology-based and quality-based approaches, even when engineering organisations 
use both approaches for managing change. Developers therefore require further 
manual ad-hoc activities to co-ordinate each change with the work of other 
developers. This can result in an inconsistent approach to managing change. 

The process-based approach to managing change provides a set of change 
processes to explicitly support the co-ordination of the technical and human activities 
required in each type of change operation. These include activities that co-ordinate 
each change with the work of other developers. The process-based approach is 
therefore more comprehensive in supporting the use cases identified in Fig. 1 than the 
existing quality-based and technology-based approaches. 

The process-based approach allows teams to develop separate processes, under 
different levels of control depending on the version state of an artefact. Artefacts that 
are not considered stable enough for release have less formal change processes, which 
co-ordinate the activities of developers involved in the change without imposing an 
inappropriate administrative burden. Formal change control procedures are included 
in processes to control the release of artefacts. Therefore, the process-based approach 
provides change processes for artefacts at all stages of the development lifecycle. This 
overcomes the main limitation of the quality-based approach, which only considers 
controlling changes to a product after the release of a configuration baseline. 

The process-based approach extends the scope of the technology-based approach to 
change management by providing clearly defined and enactable change processes, 
which provide explicit support for co-ordinating both the technical activities provided 
by the versioning system and the human activities performed by team members who 
are involved in a change. These processes are transparent and the process definitions 
can be adapted to reflect the current and future needs of a development team. The 
appropriate change process is triggered when a developer chooses a versioning 
operation from the workspace of their development environment. This provides 
consistent and traceable processes for all developers who use these change processes, 
which is an improvement over the technology-based approach to managing change. 

The current research prototype has been developed as a proof of concept system. It 
has shown that versioning and workflow can be integrated to enact processes that 
manage changes to engineering products for a single phase of the semiconductor 
development process. Further work is needed to integrate change processes into a 
commercial development system that provides versioning capabilities. This would 
provide a more realistic environment for evaluating the system using field trials. The 
scope of the system should be extended to support teams from different disciplines 
working on different phases of the product development lifecycle. It should support 
teams distributed over several sites, working on more complex artefacts with a large 
number of artefacts. This would be much closer to its expected usage in commercial 
development environments. 

Our research group has also been looking at mechanisms to help collaborative 
teams overcome consistency problems associated with the dynamic evolution of 
configurations [44] and to provide integrity checking to ensure consistency of artefact 
versions with design constraints [45]. 
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Abstract. eHome systems are essentially component-based systems. One of the 
main reasons preventing a wide application of eHome systems in practice is the ef- 
fort needed to interconnect all appliances, necessary controller and infrastructure 
components to benefit from derived value-added services. In the area of software 
engineering, this problem is addressed by configuration management and soft- 
ware deployment. In this paper, we introduce a language, which forms a basis for 
describing coarse-grained and abstract scenario defaults up to complete deploy- 
ment information to carry out the actual installation in an eHome. We present a 
tool supporting the automatic transformation of an abstract input document into 
a complete deployment document adapted to a specific eHome environment. The 
tool is based on the description language. 



1 Introduction 

Home automation promises new comfort and useful services in everyday life. These 
services will become manifest in ubiquitous appliances. From users’ point of view, 
services should be at least as easy in use. From developers’ point of view, different 
appliances and technologies exist, which have to be integrated. 

Connecting home area networks with communication and data networks provides 
potential for many service ideas. So far, remote control of services is most popular. 
Furthermore, users may access their eHome using different communication and data 
networks. Appliances can be controlled from any place (e.g.. the office) using a browser 
and the Internet. The owner of an eHome may determine and change state of the alarm 
equipment with the Wireless Application Protocol (WAP [ 1 ]) and mobile communication 
networks using a mobile phone. In case of an alarm, the security equipment sends a 
multimedia message (e.g., MMS [2] or eMail) to the owner of an eHome, who will 
receive the message with the mobile phone. But eHome Services may also interact on 
their behalf with other data and communication network services making value-added 
services possible. 

Decoupling of services from the underlying infrastructure is based on abstraction 
from the infrastructure itself. An eHome Service should rely on the types of devices, 
instead of specific devices and their proprietary implementation. For example, an alarm 
system should be able to integrate any motion detector or device, which is able to 
detect motion (e.g., cameras), instead of being tightly bound to a vendor-specific motion 
detector. Taking the back-end systems into account, an eHome Service is not only a 
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piece of software executed on the service gateway. An eHome Service is the wholeness 
of sendees a user experiences. 

Home automation aims at mass markets. Therefore, a technical background can not 
be expected from the users. Mainly users will expect trivial plug-and-play from home 
automation appliances as they do from their legacy pendants. This leads to the demand 
for self-configuring and maintenance-free systems. Home automation can not require 
technicians come to the user’s home to integrate any kind of devices to home networks. 
Hence, there is a need for automatic configuration management and software deploy- 
ment. Current approaches deal with manual configuration management and software 
deployment [3,4]. The solution has to ease the realization, the configuration, and the 
deployment of distributed eHome systems, which do not impose any further burdens to 
users. 

To ease and automate this configuration and deployment process , we will introduce 
a language, which forms a basis for describing coarse-grained and abstract scenario 
defaults up to complete deployment information to carry out the actual installation in an 
eHome. Furthermore, we will introduce an ontology and tools to support the automatic 
transformation of a very abstract input document into the complete deployment document 
adapted to a specific eHome environment. 

This paper is structured as follows: In the following section, the scenario of our 
eHome system is described. In section 3, we will discuss related languages and frame- 
works capable of describing and processing various aspects of component-based systems 
in the face of automation. In section 4, we will introduce our proposed description lan- 
guage and in section 5, the tool support is described. Finally, we give a summary and a 
conclusion of this paper. 



2 Scenario 

The scenario is illustrated in figure 1: The connected home on the right-hand side of 
the drawing is equipped with a residential gateway, a hardware device, which provides 
access to communication infrastructures via different protocols (e.g., X.10, EHS, Lon, 
Jini) and acts as a runtime environment for the service gateway. The service gateway 
manages and runs certain software components. In our work, we focus on the domains 
of Security, Consumption, and Infotainment. The services in these domains are based on 
certain equipment, as some examples are shown in the figure: an alarm system depends on 
cameras, motion detectors, and lamps or sirens. Monitoring and optimization of energy 
consumption can be realized by the use of ammeters, photo sensors, thermometers, 
or the heating systems. Elements of the infotainment domain can be incorporated for 
audio-based and video-based interaction. The communication backbone is an IP-based 
platform, including a distributed extension. With this extension, internal and external 
communication can be handled equivalently. Beside direct interaction with devices in 
the house, interaction with the eHome system based on personal computers, PDAs, 
and mobile phones is realized. Service providers are connected to the systems via the 
distributed IP-based platform to provide digital content, applications, and services. 

eHome systems are built on top of integrable net-aware devices in households. Ap- 
plicable devices, communication techniques, and infrastructures vary in several dimen- 
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Fig. 1 . Scenario 



sions: Devices vary with respect to interfaces, features, locations, and range. Important 
differences in communication are protocols, bridges, name spaces, and through-put. The 
applied infrastructure is centralized, because current development in gateway technology 
provides sufficient computational power for eHomes and allows to reduce the complexity 
of system design in contrast to decentralized or mixed approaches. Distribution aspects 
of gateway technology and service execution are to be observed in a later phase. Last 
but not least, the integration of external service providers is an unanswered question. 
Until now, just hardware-specific problem fields have been dealt with. Hence, suitable 
and reasonable models and structures for this new application domain still need to be 
developed. 

In contrast to traditional distributed systems, one very important fact in eHome Sys- 
tems is that the expected potential of market penetration is extremely high (in terms of 
million households), but the variety in terms of the underlying ontology is relatively 
small. To solve the configuration and deployment problem in eHome systems, we in- 
troduce configuration documents on three levels. We describe transformations on these 
documents, as well as tools supporting the different levels. Further improvement with 
respect to the automatic handling of such documents should be possible by the incorpo- 
ration of knowledge-based systems. Resulting from the expected high penetration and 
the extremely large amount of expected variants, a manual adaption of systems for each 
customer is neither possible nor affordable. Thus, there must be a possibility to auto- 
mate this adaption process. On the one hand the configuration has to be automated and 
on the other hand the deployment has to be automated. To ease the configuration and 
deployment task, we rely on the layered approach to OSGi-based gateways described 
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in [5]. To abstract from communication details in terms of provider-ehome-connectivity, 
we make use of the Distributed Services Framework (DSF) [6]. 



3 Related Work 

As we want to define a language capable of describing both configuration and deployment 
information, we studied other frameworks offering such descriptions or forming a base 
for automatable deployment of components. The most important ones and their benefits 
are described below. 

x ADL 2.0 [7] is an XML-based description language for software architectures. 
Inheriting XML’s schema-based mechanisms, it is flexible and highly extensible. The 
default schemes for xADL 2.0 based on xArch [8] provide definitions for elements typi- 
cally found in architecture description languages (ADL). The creation, management, and 
manipulation of xADL 2.0 documents and schemes is well supported by tools from the 
xADL 2.0 community. However, there are no tools supporting automatic configuration 
or deployment processes. 

The Openwings [9,10] consortium was founded as an open community. Its objec- 
tive is to specify a framework for component-based systems independent of database, 
architecture, and operating system. Openwings defines its own component model and 
component programming model. It has a strong focus on the application in loosely cou- 
pled distributed networks. In Openwings, every component has to be started separately 
or via batch support. There is no mechanism defined to automate the instantiation process 
of a complete component-based system. 

RIO [11] is an extension of the Jini-framework [12]. It adds a component model 
and a component programming model to the Jini-framework. In RIO, components are 
called Jini Service Beans (JSB). They are described in an XML-based notation called 
Operational String. Operational Strings may include further Operational Strings and 
Service Bean Elements. Service Bean Elements include all information necessary to 
install a JSB . Hence, it is sufficient to specify Operational Strings to instantiate a complete 
component-based system by one operation. 

The Open Services Gateway Initiative (OSGi) [13,14] specifies a set of software 
application interfaces (APIs) for building open-service gateways on top of residential 
gateways [5] . The residential gateway describes a universal appliance that interfaces with 
internal home networks and external communication and data networks. Similar to a data 
network gateway, a residential gateway is equipped with interfaces to different physical 
media and provides conversion between protocols. It represents a concept, which lets 
different networks communicate transparently. This leads to a wide support of various 
standardized technologies. In the OSGi context components are called bundles. Each 
bundle may provide its own configuration 1 user interface (UI) utilizing the (specified) 
HTTP-service. Additionally, for configuration data get- and set-methods are provided in 
order to be directly accessible from other bundles and components. The configuration 

1 The meaning of configuration in OSGi in this context differs from our understanding of con- 
figuration. In OSGi configuration is the setting of properties. In our context a configuration is 
a document, which also includes the collection and combination of components. For a more 
precise definition see [15]. 
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data is isolated within the bundle. A third way for the realization of configuration tasks 
is implementing the interface ManagedService. Bundles can be remotely configured by 
the module Configuration Admin, which is specified by OSGi, too. Configuration data are 
encapsulated in Property objects. The Configuration Admin acts as a mediator. With that, 
basic configuration in terms of adjustments of properties can be realized. OSGi is widely 
used in white goods and has the potential to be established as a standard framework for 
household appliances. 

The OSGi gateway (see figure 2) resides within a Java runtime environment, which 
offers the well-known features of Java [16]. The core component is specified as the 
OSGi service framework, which acts as a container for service implementations. This 
environment includes a Java runtime with life cycle management, persistent data storage, 
version management and a service registry. Services are Java objects implementing 
a concisely defined interface. Services are packaged within bundles, which register 
zero, one or more services within the framework’s service registry. Bundles contain 
services implemented in the Java programming language, a manifest file describing 
import and export aspects, and additional implementation-specific libraries. Bundles 
can be deployed and undeployed during runtime, while the information in the manifest 
file ensures the integrity of the system. Security aspects are handled as well. As the figure 
shows, a bundle is not restricted to rely on functionality offered by the framework, it can 
profit from every layer below, i.e. native functionality offered by the operating system 
and the hardware. This stands in contrast to layered approaches in software engineering, 
but allows the realization of bundles for any protocol. To ensure a minimal common set 
of functionality, certain bundles are standardized (e.g., the Log bundle for logging and 
the HTTP bundle for user interface purposes). 




Fig. 2. OSGi System Structure 
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Central to the OSGi specification [17] is the service framework with a service reg- 
istry. Components register their services at the service registry where other applications 
may retrieve and use them. Based on the concept of residential gateways [18,19], the 
open services gateway specification describes an approach that permits coexistence of 
and integration with multiple network and device access technologies. In addition, com- 
ponents may be added implementing new technologies as these emerge. Interaction is 
enabled via Java interfaces, without relying on proxy objects. While other systems -like 
Jini- are decentralized, the OSGi approach is a centralized system, which simplifies the 
maintenance of the system to the disadvantage of distribution aspects. 

To make eHome systems affordable for the masses far-reaching automation is needed. 
A requirement for tool support to achieve the automatisms is the existence of an exten- 
sible language describing abstract scenario requirements up to complete deployment 
configurations. Hence, it is highly desirable to combine the extensibility and basic prop- 
erties of xADL 2.0 with the possibility of automatic deployment of RIO’s operational 
strings. Furthermore, the language should allow the usage of frameworks like Open- 
wings with a strong focus on distribution. To support OSGi as an established eHome 
framework, the necessary information for the deployment on this platform have to be 
integrated and a tool to support automatic deployment has to be developed. 

Whereas the specification languages mentioned above (like xADL 2.0 or RIO’s Op- 
erational Strings) are intended to describe software components and their dependencies, 
our goal is to cover also the physical architecture of eHome systems. This allows us to ex- 
tend the simplification of the configuration process beyond software issues and discloses 
automatic generation of complete system solutions including all involved products. 



4 Description Language 

Our approach is process-oriented. So, we examine the life cycle of a newly ordered ser- 
vice. For the relations between configuration document levels, the supporting tools, and 
the knowledge base compare figure 3. The customer (i.e., the eHome owner) triggers this 
process, by requesting the provider portal to display available services. After authenti- 
cation and authorization, the suitable services are identified. Of course there is a large 
amount of general knowledge (like platform specific drivers for appliances, interface 
descriptions, controller components, and dependencies), which has to be acquired and 
specified by the provider or its subprovider in beforehand to allow the determination 
of these services. We distinguish three different levels of a configuration document: If 
the customer decides to subscribe to one of the offered services, this choice, which we 
will call scenario configuration document (1), is transferred to the provider. Then, this 
document is enriched with necessary information to do the actual software installation 
at the customer’s home. The tool supporting this step is called Deployment Producer 
and the resulting document is called the deployment configuration document (2). After 
installation of the necessary hardware, a tool called Runtime Instancer instantiates the 
deployment configuration and brings the functionality specified in the scenario config- 
uration document to life. While the service is maintained, the Runtime Instancer is used 
to save the current configuration, deployment data, and status information of the eHome 
in an runtime configuration document (3). After a phase of usage, maintenance, or in- 
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Fig. 3. Configuration Document Levels, Tools, and Knowledge Base 



stalling further services the service is stopped and deactivated via the Runtime Instancer. 
We emphasize that this process should also hold for upgrading a service. Upgrading is 
either extending a service with new devices or adding services, which could depend on 
already installed services. Hence, we demand that the scenario configuration document 
is able to include a previous deployment configuration. 

According to the life cycle described above, there exist three levels of a configuration 
document. Our language describes all three corresponding configuration types starting 
with very simple and abstract scenario configurations up to complete runtime configu- 
rations including the current states of the already installed devices. Apart from software 
components, the language also describes all devices and platforms used in the system. 
The term platform stands for a combination of a framework and the device it is executed 
on. Software components, devices and platforms are called units. An important part of 
the model is the knowledge base, which classifies all known unit types. Figure 4 shows 
such a simplified device classification. The type attributes in the hierarchy are passed 
down to further type specifications. A description of a unit should always name its type 
to specify its functional context and include the corresponding attributes. 

The language also describes the dependencies between units. In our context, these are 
called connections. Together, units and connections form a configuration graph where 
units are represented by nodes and connections by edges. There are three main types of 
connections: 

Logical connections. A logical connection indicates where a software component is 
being executed on and is always directed towards a framework. 

Physical connections. Physical connections give information on the kind of the com- 
munication medium and the protocols used by the devices. 

Usability connections. All other dependencies are described by the usability connec- 
tions. 
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Fig. 4. Classification of Different Device Types 



The connection types are also classified in the ontology and there exist many further 
specializations for each of the three main types. For example special types for USB, 
Infrared and Bluetooth connections are possible. There are also special types of usabil- 
ity connections, for instance to indicate driver and control components of devices. In 
addition, the ontology can be extended if any new types with new attributes are required. 

Finally, a service itself must be described. On the one hand, all units and connections 
have to be assigned to the service they are used by, so the service also needs a name and 
an identifier. On the other hand, more specific attributes of the service are required. Often 
it is important to know what priorities the service has while accessing shared resources. 
A good example are loudspeakers, which can be used by surveillance, infotainment 
and communication services at the same time. Other service attributes can describe 
functional behavior of a service. However, sometimes it seems more sensible to use 
special formalisms to describe such kinds of information and place them in an extra file. 
In this case, a corresponding link to the external data and some meta information should 
be provided within the service description. In our implemented examples we use rule- 
based descriptions for the service behaviors, which are managed by a rule engine [20, 
21] after the installation. But also in the descriptions of units and connections, the use 
of special formalisms seems sensible, for example to specify the geographic locations 
of the devices. In this context, it is also important to observe that it is not possible to 
achieve a complete description of really all aspects of the eHome system. 



<?xml version^ "1 . 0 " encoding= "ISO-8859-1 "?> 
<eHore xmlns= "x-schema : aHomeSchema . xml "> 
<Units> . . . </Units> 

<Connections> . . . </Connections> 
<Services> . . . </Services> 

</eHome> 



Listing 1.1. Structure of a Configuration Description 
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The distinction between the different types of units, connections, and services shows 
that it is not possible to define a complete language for eHome configurations. For this 
reason, we define only a core set of standard attributes required for the description of 
every configuration graph. Such information include for example unique identification 
numbers, names and types of each element in the configuration. For the type specific 
information the required attributes must be added to the language definition. The names of 
the new attributes and their range should always be chosen according to their descriptions 
in the classification. This convention guarantees that by adding new types of products 
to the knowledge base the description language can be easily extended without causing 
problems in the tool implementations. 



CUnit id="56'" type= "motion_detector_control " 
supertype= "component " status = " ready "> 
<Attributes> 

<Producer value= "Philips "/> 

<Platform> 

<OS value= "Debiar.Linux3 . 0"/> 

<Framework value= "rio"/> 

<MinPlat forr.CPU value="2"/> 
<MinPlatforrr.Memory value="l 6"/> 
</Platform> 

</Attributes> 

<Resources> 

<DriverFile value= "sensor_driver"/> 
<Corponent> 

CInterfaceFile value= "sensor65-dl . jar"/> 
<ImplFile value= "sensor 65. jar "/> 
<DataFile value="ac£ion_sensor.xmI "/> 
</Component> 

</Resources> 

<Instanc€s> . . . </Instances> 

<States> . . . </States> 

</Unit> 



Listing 1.2. Component Description 



For the realization of the language we define an XML document class [22] . It includes 
all core elements needed for the description of the graph structure and also some standard 
attributes of the most usual unit, connection and service types. Listing 1.1 shows the 
skeleton of a typical XML document describing an eHome system. Depending on the 
product types used in the house different XML elements must be added to the schema 
definition (or DTD) of the language. It is the task of the Runtime Instancer to extract 
the required information and use them during the deployment and installation process. 
Listing 1.2 shows the specific description of a component for the RIO framework [11], If 
describing components for other frameworks, the attributes can vary. Correspondingly, 
listing 1.3 presents the structure of a connection description and listing 1.4 shows an 
example of a simple service description. 
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<Connection id="6'" type= "physical_USB " supertype= "physical " 
source_unit_id= "58 " target_unit_id= "62" 
scenario= "simple_security" status= "ready "> 
<Attributes> 

<Bidirectional valu e="false"/> 

</Attributes> 

<Eesources> . . . </Resources> . . . 

<States> . . . </States> 

</Connection> 



Listing 1.3. Connection Description 



<Scenario id="10(7" type= "simple_security" 
supertype= "security" status= "ready"> 

<Att ributes> 

<Description value = "a very simple security scenario"/> 
<PriorityAudio value="5”/> 

</Attributes> 

<Resources> . . . </Resources> ... 

<States> . . . </States> 

</Scenario> 



Listing 1.4. Service Description 



5 Tool Support 

The configuration process can be simplified by using several tools. The main goal of 
the Deployment Producer is the automatic creation of deployable deployment config- 
urations containing all relevant information about the eHome services. Especially, the 
data required for the installation of the software components is important. The user 
should provide an abstract description of the wanted future eHome system, specifying 
its devices and services only as far as desired. The tool should then be able to gener- 
ate descriptions of possible deployment configurations, to estimate their values and to 
present the best solutions to the user. The descriptions should be based on the XML 
language introduced above. In order to provide the semantic information required for 
the configuration process an appropriate knowledge base has to be provided. We propose 
an algorithm for the automatic search of runnable configurations. A simplified version 
of this algorithm is described in this section. We also present its first implementation. 

It is easy to show that the creation of deployable configurations is a NP-hard problem 
and that excessive search is needed to find all existing solutions. For all units in the 
original configuration, the implemented algorithm examines recursively all combinations 
of possible products. Of course, not all arrangements of devices and components are 
possible. The products cannot be regarded independently from the service context and 
from their dependencies to the other products. On each level of the recursive search 
one more unit will be specified. The Deployment Producer tests all possible product 
choices for this unit and for each choice creates a new configuration containing the 
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product’s specification. These new configurations are then passed in succession to the 
next recursion level, where the new added information can be taken into account while 
processing the other still not processed units. Hence, regarding a single search path of 
the tree, for the units from the lower recursion levels the number of the possible product 
choices is narrowing by each new added product specification. By using depth-first- 
search, the algorithm traverses such a tree of different configurations and tries to find a 
solution with all units successfully specified (see figure 5). 
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Fig. 5. Building the Search Tree (Recursive Search) 



To decide, which devices and components can work together, the tool has to analyze 
the possible product combinations in the context of the given services. The required data 
is stored in the knowledge base. It contains both a hierarchy of all unit, connection and 
service types with their attributes and states, and the semantic dependencies between 
them and their requirements. By using this knowledge base, the program can process 
each pair of connected units and depending on their already fixed attributes determine 
their other properties. Every already fixed unit attributes narrows the number of product 
choices for the other connected units. So in order to allow all possible configurations on 
each recursion level only the necessary attributes should be set. 

To access the knowledge base, the Deployment Producer uses the tool Component 
Preselector. The development of the interface between these two programs is one of the 
main challenges of the project. In order to use the semantic information of the knowledge 
base we define the communication procedures between them. For this reason we define 
several request types for accessing the knowledge base. As described above in the first 
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request type the Deployment Producer passes the attributes of the two connected units in 
order to receive more complete specifications of both. In certain situations, depending 
on the attribute values of the units no connection is possible at all. Such situations are 
called conflicts. If a connection can be found , the configuration on the current recursion 
level will be filled with the new attribute values and the search can proceed, either with 
the next connection of the current unit or the first connection of the following unit on the 
next recursion level. Two further request types of the interface will be mentioned later 
in this text. 

It is important to remark that the original input configuration can be rather abstract 
and it will usually never consist of all devices and components needed for the realization 
of the final eHome system. In case of an upgrade there will be at least one deployable 
part in the configuration in addition to the abstract description of new devices and 
services. That is why the Component Preselector not only confirms and specifies a 
possible interaction of two units standing in a certain relation, but also returns a small 
subconfiguration containing all the other units needed for their connection. For example 
a house security control component, which should be connected with a motion detector 
device will always need at least a driver component for the device and a platform where 
the component can be executed. Hence, the answer of the Component Preselector will 
also contain these two new units and the connections between them. The Deployment 
Producer adds this subconfiguration to the current eHome configuration replacing the 
two old units and their connection. After all units and connections from the original input 
file were processed, the found configuration finally contains all information required for 
the deployment of the system. All relevant attributes of the units are fixed and all missing 
parts of the configuration are added. That is why this first phase of the search is called 
completion phase. 

A found configuration already contains the information required for the deployment. 
All element attributes are specified and all missing units added. However, now the con- 
figuration can contain several units of the same type, which are also equivalent in their 
functions. The second phase of the search is called merging phase. Now the program 
must try to find all equivalent units in the configuration graph and merge their nodes 
if all dependencies with the other involved units allow the transformation. This is not 
only necessary to generate sensible and cheap configurations but also to guarantee the 
actual realization of the system. The reason is that during the completion phase all miss- 
ing units are added to the configuration without regarding any physical limits of the 
existing resources, like the amount of the available connection slots or the disc memory 
capacities of the platforms. The aim is to reach the smallest possible amount of units, 
but at the same time guarantee that all limits are respected. To find out if two units of 
the same type can be merged the program has once again to consult the knowledge base 
of the Component Preselector. Here the tool uses the second request type. During this 
procedure the tool must check the available resources and all the other assumed charac- 
teristics of the units, like their geographical positions and their functions. Usually several 
merging transformations are possible and one transformation can make other possible 
transformations impossible, which could lead to much better configurations later. In or- 
der to find the best solution all these possibilities should be examined. It is necessary 
to recursively test all possible merging transformations for all configurations found in 
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the completion phase. The chance of losing better merging transformations is a further 
reason why it is not possible to look for double units already during the completion phase 
and add only units, which really do not exist so far. Configurations with missing merging 
possibilities, which still contain some units not respecting their resource limits will be 
rejected. Figure 6 presents an example of a simple search tree showing the two phases 
of the search. As already described above, the nodes in the tree represent configuration 
graphs consisting of many units. Each child node of such a configuration graph specifies 
a configuration graph with further attributes of the units, connections or services set. 




Fig. 6. Search Tree 



If no single path without conflicts can be found an appropriate message will be shown 
to the user. The message will also state the reasons for the failure of the search, usually 
naming the products causing the problems. To get this information the third request type 
of the Component Preselector is used. In this case the user can either add new products 
to the knowledge base or review the original configuration file. Each change requires 
a new start of the search afterwards. The program valuates all successfully completed 
and merged configurations according to the amount and the costs of all new devices 
and software components. Then it offers the best solutions to the user. If there are still 
some attributes of the units left unspecified the user will be asked to choose between all 
products suiting the properties. In the final description of the eHome system all devices 
and software components are specified by concrete products. The Runtime Instancer can 
find all information needed for the deployment of the services on the framework. 

The tool shown in figure 7 implements the described algorithm. The user interface 
integrates some features of a simple XML viewer, which allow to manage and to navigate 
through the configuration files. During the configuration process the tool interacts with 
a simple Component Preselector whose implementation is based on the Jess [20] rule 
engine and on a knowledge base represented in an OWL file [23]. Unavoidable conflicts 
during the search are reported and finally the remaining choices for equivalent products 
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Fig. 7. DeploymentProducer 



are offered to the user. If a conflict is caused by a missing description of units, this 
description has to be developed manually. This is a major task and handled in another 
paper [24]. If all software components are already available it is also possible to test the 
found configuration by deploying it on the given framework. 

Figure 8 shows small cutouts of a successful automatic configuration process for a 
security scenario on the basis of figure 3. In this example, the scenario configuration 
consists of the request for a security service and the fact that 2 cameras are already 
installed on an OSGi gateway. This is translated by the Deployment Producer with the 
specific information of the destination house (here depicted with a floor plan) and general 
information (driver, dependency, platform and service descriptions) from an OWL-based 
knowledge base into a customized deployment configuration document. This document 
includes all information, which is needed by the Runtime Instancer to load and startup 
all software components to run the security service. These are on the one hand the 
OSGi capable security controller and on the other hand the drivers to control the alarm, 
the sensors, and the cameras. Furthermore, the sequence of starting the components 
is coded in this document. The Runtime Instancer can generate a document, which 
stores current states in addition to the former mentioned information. The Component 
Preselector translates questions like "What’s the OSGi driver for this camera?" or "Which 
components are needed at least for this security service?" in queries for the knowledge 
base, which can be operated by the Search Machine and the Inference Machine. 

The process was evaluated with some simple examples from the security domain with 
up to 40 units. In this case, the computation time for producing a deployment configura- 
tion document was less than a minute on a usual desktop computer. However, we know 
that this time heavily benefits from the small knowledge base we used. Additionally, 
the intended scenario was predefined and thus the specification of the necessary depen- 
dencies and attributes could easily be derived. Tests in more realistic environments are 
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current work with our cooperation partner inHaus [25]. Realistic environments require 
tests with bigger knowledge bases, more devices, and more complex services. 



6 Summary and Outlook 

One of the major problems hindering broad application of eHome systems is the expected 
variance of different configurations. To cope with these problems, applying methods 
from configuration management and software deployment combined with process au- 
tomation seems to lead to reasonable solutions, because the restriction to the eHome 
application domain enables the usage of a clear-cut and comprehensive ontology. Au- 
tomation requires a uniform description language for all configuration and deployment 
steps. Languages partly capable of fulfilling our requirements are widely used in the 
area of architecture description languages and component frameworks. The proposed 
language combines the features required for an automated eHome configuration and de- 
ployment process, as discussed in section 3. We developed a tool to automate one step of 
the configuration and deployment process. The developed Deployment Producer is able 
to create service configurations based on rather abstract system descriptions. Promising 
tests with our cooperation partner inHaus [25] show the applicability of our approach in 
a realistic environment. 

However, a great number of units is expected in future eHome systems. The develop- 
ment of more efficient, heuristic search algorithms will be necessary due to computational 
complexity. Strategies for keeping the knowledge base up-to-date must be found. The 
more available products are taken into consideration, the better the results are the tool 
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can offer. Further integrative work has to be done: The interoperability of the Compo- 
nent Preselector, Deployment Producer, and the Runtime Instancer has to be extended. 
Tight integration in the underlying frameworks like the Distributed Service Framework 
(DSF) [6] and the Layered Approach to OSGi (PowerArchitecture) [5] has to be further 
investigated, in order to ease the realization of Web-enabled eHome systems. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a proposal of a context-based architecture to 
achieve the required synergy among the ubiquitous computing devices of an 
intelligent environment. These devices produce context information that models 
the behaviour of the environment. This context information is the glue among 
the devices and the context-aware applications. The generated context 
information provides a common view of the world. A blackboard architecture 
allows to share this context information and a context model is proposed to 
represent it. A prototype of such a smart room has been developed, including 
several devices as well as a set of context-aware demonstrators. They work 
together employing the context information stored on the blackboard. 



1 Introduction 

In the last years, numerous research groups have been working in different 
technologies related with what Weiser defined as “Ubiquitous Computing’’ [1]. 
Weiser’s vision 1 stands on three key points: Firstly, the proliferation of computing 
devices beyond the desktop computer. These include hundreds of devices with 
different sizes and shapes interconnected by wireless communication. Secondly, the 
physical environment as a main part of his approach, since the user activity is not 
limited to work in front of a desktop computer. And lastly, the seamless interaction 
between user and computing devices, doing computers invisible to users. Nowadays, 
these three points have been summarized into the challenge that users can demand 
computation capabilities everywhere and anytime. 

Ubiquitous computing, also-called pervasive computing, has appeared as a new 
research branch for mobile computing and distributed systems, and, it has raised new 
opportunities and challenges in computer science [2]. From a hardware point of view, 
wireless technologies, processing capabilities and the storage capacity are some of the 
responsible actors to do computing more pervasive [3, 4]. Original approaches in 
operating systems, file systems and middlewares have been developed, novel user 
interfaces paradigms [5] applied, and new application models proposed [6]. 



1 “Ubiquitous computing enhances computer use by making many computers available 
throughout the physical environment, while making them effectively invisible to the user.” 

R. Meersman, Z. Tari (Eds.): CoopIS/DOA/ODBASE 2004, LNCS 3290, pp. 477-491, 2004. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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Moreover, intelligent environments and context-aware computing have run in 
parallel with ubiquitous computing (see Background section). The first ones provide a 
framework to support ubiquitous computing applications. The second ones have 
demonstrated the important role that context plays in ubiquitous computing. Context- 
awareness and intelligent environment initiatives merge in the current Ambient 
Intelligence paradigm. 

Our work focuses on intelligent home environments. It aims to lead to better 
computing device interoperatibility. We believe that a global view of the world, 
shared by every computing device, is necessary to reach efficient device cooperation. 
Context information guides the structure of this model and provides a better 
understanding of the relevant information and its relationships. This context model is 
built from the contributions of every component, and it is dynamically modified as 
new components appear and disappear. 

This paper is organized as follows: first, background work on context and 
intelligent environments is described. In the next two sections, a context model and a 
context layer are proposed. After, the results of the previous sections are reflected in a 
smart room prototype and several context-aware applications. Finally, the future work 
and the conclusions are explained. 



2 Background 

2.1 Context and Context-Aware Application 

Context has been tied to ubiquitous computing, although the term has had several 
meanings that differ subtly. The first definitions of context consisted of a list of 
properties that applications had to be aware of. Schilit [7] highlights that three 
important aspects of context are: where you are, who you are with, and what 
resources are nearby. 

Pascoe [8] states that “context is a subjective concept that is defined by the entity 
that perceives it’’. Thus, context can be any information, depending on the interest of a 
particular entity. Winograd [9] reinforces the previous statement asserting that 
“something is context because of the way it is used in interpretation, not due to its 
inherent properties”. 

Dey [10] defines context as any information that can be used to characterize the 
situation of an entity, where an entity is a person, place, or object that is considered 
relevant to the interaction among a user and an application, including themselves. 

Recently, Coutaz and Rey [11] propose an operational definition that relates 
context to a user involved in a particular task, where context is a composition of a 
variable state vector over a period of time. The importance of the relationships 
between the context information is revealed by Henricksen et al [12], In addition, 
there are several groups researching in modelling context as a semantic web, such as 
the Cobra project [13], Aire project [14] and the initiative pervasive semantic web 
[15]. 
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2.2 Intelligent Environments 

An intelligent environment consists of an infrastructure shared by applications, 
devices and people constrained by physical boundaries. Intelligent environments 
bring computation into physical world [16]. They are common places where smart 
devices can interact in a meaningful way. 

Research on home automation has focused on hiding computational devices and 
providing transparent interaction to accommodate to non-technical users. A leading 
project is The Aware Home [17] from the Future Computing Environments group at 
Georgia Tech. A real smart house designed to assist elderly people. 

There is a great interest in having unencumbered and non-invasive interfaces. One 
of the first works in this area was the Intelligent Room [18] from the Artificial 
Intelligence group of the MIT. This room, also-called HAL, consisted of a highly 
interactive environment which uses multimodal interfaces and embedded computation 
to allow people to interact with the environment in a natural way. Recently, this work 
is going on in the Project Aire from the same group [19]. Other related projects are 
Interactive Workspaces [20], Roomware [21] and SmartOffice [22]. 

Industry has also shown its interest in this area. The Microsoft Research Vision 
Group is developing the basic technology to build intelligent environments. The result 
of this work is Easy Living [23]. 



2.3 Our Proposal 

According to the previous sections, developing a ubiquitous computing system is a 
task that should take into account numerous topics. We have centered in two issues: 

- To accomplish a seamless integration among pervasive components. There are 
different and heterogeneous technologies [24]. Moreover, the environment 
configuration is highly dynamic. 

- To obtain a natural interaction that allows to deploy these systems into everyday 
spaces. User interaction has to keep as flexible as possible. Besides, user 
preferences and capabilities can change over time and the environment response 
should adapt to these changes. 

As we have pointed out, this heterogeneous mix of software and hardware entities 
imposes some requirements. In agreement with other works [9, 22, 25] we believe 
that a global "world model" combined with an asynchronous communication 
mechanism, is the best approach to achieve complex interactions among components. 
We propose a context model as a world model (see section 3) and a blackboard 
architecture [26] (see section 4) as context repository and communication mechanism. 
Our blackboard implementation differs from other architectures based on tuples 
where receivers find the information making a pattern-matching mechanism (as Linda 
[27] or IBM TSpace [28]). In our case, information is stored in a relationship graph, 
and it is retrieved after traversing through it, as we will show below. 

The blackboard allows communicating context changes, finding available 
resources, and revealing if an entity is added or removed. Information from the 
blackboard is used by pervasive devices to understand the context and adapt to it. For 
example, the people in the room and the status of several physical devices (lights, 
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heating, speakers, etc.) are represented in the context layer, and used to automatically 
generate a spoken-dialogue interface [29]. 



3 Context Model 

Context is a fundamental part in human communication [9], This way, it should 
incorporate into the design of computer systems if we want the human-computer 
interaction to be more human than computer-like. We propose a context-centric 
approach that deals with context information representation and distribution. We 
focus on what is the relevant information that the applications require, without 
considering how the context is obtained and processed. This facilitates the integration 
of new components. Next, we will determine what context is and how it can be 
modelled, and finally, we will describe its distribution mechanism. 

As we have seen above, information does not present intrinsic features that allow 
us to define it as context, but it acquires this category depending on how applications 
interpret it. In other words, information is transformed into context when it is used. 
So, any information, independently what it represents, can be understood by an entity 
as context. According to this, a context model should include all the possible 
information. Obviously, there is no model that can embrace this complexity. This 
makes that context models focus on those features which have more probabilities to 
be required by context-aware applications. Nevertheless, the model should also 
provide flexible mechanisms to incorporate new information that can become 
relevant. 

The model building has been divided in two steps: firstly, we shall determine on 
which entities we will acquire context information. People, places, objects, 
applications and devices are the most common. Secondly, we shall decide which 
properties of these entities will be measured. As the background section shows, there 
are several approaches to find the type of information that is frequently used as 
context. We focus on Dey’s two-tiered categorization [10]. He distinguishes between 
primary and secondary context types. 



3.1 Primary Context Type 

We have adopted Dey’s approach to develop our intelligent environment context 
model. There are three different main entities. The first one is the place, given that the 
concept of physical space plays a central role in smart environment. The second one is 
the person, as the final user of the system. And the last one is the resource, which 
comprises both physical devices and applications. 

Depending on each entity, the primary context varies. For instance, the context of a 
room is determined by its environmental variables (lighting, noise level, temperature 
...), of a person by her/his location, identity and activity, and of a resource by its 
location, handler and state. In order to represent the previous context information, we 
have distinguished internal context from external context. On the one hand, internal 
context describes stand-alone properties, on the other hand external context models 
relationships among context information sources. 
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Thus, location is represented as a bidirectional relation among a place and a user. 
This relation is defined in both directions. This way, to ask for who is inside a room is 
as easy as to know the room where a person is located. For the same reason, relations 
among places and resources are established. In contrast, mobile resources, such as 
PDAs or laptops, are not directly tied to a room, but they are related to the person who 
wears them. In order to know which resources are being used on a certain time, a 
relationship between the resource and its handler is defined. This handler can be a 
user or a resource. 




Fig. 1. Primary context relationships and properties 



Figure 1 schematically shows the primary context relationships and properties. 
Notice that context changes dynamically along time, so it is not explicitly included as 
a part of the model. 



3.2 Secondary Context Type 

Secondary context types are related with useful but not so frequently used 
information. This information extends the model described above adding new 
properties and new relationships. Besides, new entities can be included. This 
information depends on the domain of context-aware applications. For instance, a 
contextual audio player application could require that songs would be an entity of the 
model. This application could necessitate the user’s list of favourite songs and which 
type of song fits with each activity. Then, when a random play is requested, the model 
information helps to decide which song will be the next. 

Our model leads to a semantic network where primary context is the main part. As 
we will describe, secondary context information is accessible (see namespace section) 
from primary context information entities since these entities are implemented as 
indices to any other model information. 
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4 Context Layer 

We have presented the basic context model of our intelligent environment. This 
section deals with how context-aware applications benefit from it. We propose a 
middleware, also-called context layer, which allows to notify changes in the context 
model, discover new context information sources and add them to the model. The 
context layer implementation lies on a global data structure, called blackboard [26]. 
This blackboard is a model of the world, where all the prominent information related 
to the environment is stored. The context layer provides an asynchronous mechanism 
where senders publish context information in the blackboard and receivers can 
subscribe to information changes or pull them directly from the blackboard. The 
published information can be a change in a context property (a door is open), or an 
entity that has been added or removed (somebody has come into the room). This 
mechanism permits a loosely-couple among senders and receivers, since it is not 
needed that both participants are active at the same time or know each other. 




Fig. 2. Interaction between main components of the context layer 

Figure 2 illustrates a generic interaction between the main components of the 
context layer. Producers publish the information gathered from context information 
sources. Interpreters refine this information and leave it again in the blackboard, and 
final consumers recover it. Producers measure context directly from real world, 
providing high-resolution information but with a poor level of abstraction. Interpreters 
make good this lack by deducing new context properties and relations. Finally, 
consumers are the context-aware applications. 

Components of very different kinds can be found within an intelligent 
environment. They can be very close to the physical world like sensors, switches, 
appliances, screens, microphones, speakers, etc. Or they can be related to any kind of 
software components, such as dialogue managers, intelligent agents, user interfaces, 
etc. 



4.1 Context Representation 

Our main goal is to find a structure that can represent not only the relationships 
among primary types of context but also their properties. The model should also be 
easily extensible. For these reasons, an undirected graph structure has been chosen to 
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represent context information. This graph is a data structure composed by a set of 
nodes and a set of edges. There are two types of nodes: the first one represents an 
entity and is defined by a name, a type (room, person, resource ...) and a list of 
properties. The second one represents a property. Each property is a name-value pair, 
where a value can be a literal or another property. There are also two types of edges, 
those that correspond to the relationships among entities, and those that link entities 
and properties. It is guaranteed that relations only exist among entities. Thus, the 
blackboard is composed by an entity graph, where each entity is a tree of properties. 
This graph is stored in the blackboard and represents a snapshot of the environment 
context at any moment. 




4.2 Name Space 

Any node can be located, starting from any entity node and following the relationship 
path. This is called the node path. It is composed by a list of tokens separated by the 
slash character. Their order is determined as follows: the first token of the path is the 
word “name”, the second one must be the entity name and the next tokens come as the 
result of concatenating the names of all the intermediate nodes until the target node. 
For instance, in the example showed in the figure 3, the lamp_l status path is 
/name/lamp_l/status. In addition, wildcards can be used to substitute one or several 
tokens. This allows referencing several nodes at the same time. For example, based on 
the Figure 1, /name/dave/* references all the properties and related entities of the 
entity Dave. As a result it gets the following list: the e-mail and busy property nodes 
and the Fab_407 and Speaker_l entity nodes. 

Two naming mechanisms are provided to improve the use of wildcards: 

- Predefined hierarchy. This mechanism restricts the nodes that compose a path. It 
specifies how to go through the graph. To do this, each hierarchy defines a 
sequence of types of entities. For example, the first type of entity must be a room, 
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the second one a resource, etc... Therefore, when a wildcard is used, only the 
nodes that match with the expected type will be substituted. These hierarchies are 
called predefined because they are hard-wired. There is one of these hierarchies for 
each relationship between primary context entities (room-device, device-room, 
room-person, person-room, and so on). Following with the example of the figure 3, 
the path /roomdevice/lab407/*/status is interpreted as follows: the initial token 
identifies the hierarchy roomdevice. This hierarchy establishes that the first type of 
entity must be a room followed by a resource. The other nodes remain unrestricted. 
Therefore, this path references the value of the status of all the devices located in 
lab407. 

- Typed hierarchy. This is a particular case of the previous mechanism. By default, 
there will be as many hierarchies as types of entities. The initial token of these 
hierarchies is the type of entity. For example, in the figure 3 there are three default 
hierarchies: person, room and resource, so that /person/*/mail retrieves the e-mails 
from everybody. 



4.3 Context Communication 

The communication among context producers and consumers is based on a three 
layered architecture, formed by a physical layer, a context layer and an application 
layer. The physical layer is related to components that provide properties directly 
measured from the physical world, while the application layer hosts intelligent agents 
that deal with properties deduced from the physical world or properties related to the 
software components. 

In our approach the generated context information is published in a central 
repository accessible to the whole system, following the classical blackboard 
paradigm. 

The blackboard provides standard procedures to request or modify node values, 
and to subscribe to context changes. Context agents can easily access to the properties 
of the entities in a transparent way. For example, one property of the context of a 
room may be the number of people in the room. Several sensors may be used to 
deduce such information. However, a single final value of the property is produced, 
and all the other devices and computational entities in the smart environment can use 
this information independently of the nature of the source. 

The interaction process can be summarized as follows. Context producers (or 
interpreters) send their context changes to the blackboard, and consequently the 
blackboard modifies the context nodes. Context consumers (or interpreters) notice 
these changes either by polling the blackboard or by subscribing to blackboard 
changes. Thus, the blackboard acts as an intermediary, holding the context 
modifications. The components of the other two layers are responsible to process 
these changes and to react consequently. 

Properties whose values are directly measured from a physical device are managed 
in a special way. In these cases, the property value is not stored in the blackboard: 
instead, the blackboard acts as a proxy. Whenever the value is requested, the 
blackboard asks to the physical device. 

In addition to the above behavior, the blackboard provides a mechanism to add and 
remove relationships between entities. 
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Besides, the blackboard supports attaching and detaching new entities. When 
attaching an entity, its representation is sent to the blackboard and stored. The entity 
relationships must be established in separated operations. If detaching an entity, it and 
all its relations are automatically deleted from the blackboard. Consumer applications 
can subscribe to adding and removing relations and attaching and detaching entity 
events. 

Finally, combining all these mechanisms, the required interaction is achieved. For 
example, if somebody enters an empty smart room, the presence agent notifies this 
event by adding an entity representing the new person, and establishing a relation 
among the room and the entity. A context-aware agent can be subscribed to this event 
and check the value of another node that indicates the current environment 
luminosity. If it is too dark, then the agent changes the node value that increases the 
intensity of the lights. Then the physical layer component reacts doing that the lights 
adjust to the required new state. The reciprocal operation is produced when the person 
leaves the room. 



4.4 Command Fleap 

In the same way as Johanson and Fox [30] present an event heap to coordinate the 
interactions of applications, we propose a similar mechanism called command heap to 
manage conflict resolution. Command heaps are necessary when two or more 
applications want to change the same part of the blackboard model. For instance, two 
applications sending contradictory commands about the state of the lights. A 
command heap is a pre-emptive prioritized command queue. A command represents 
the desire of an application to change the value of a property or a relation in the 
blackboard. Each command is composed by an identifier, a priority, an expiration 
time and a sender’s identification. Whenever a command arrives, it is stored in a 
command heap. If there is no command with higher priority, it will become the active 
command. Otherwise, it will be placed in the corresponding position of the heap. 
When a command is activated, the blackboard forwards it to the corresponding 
application. A sender can delete all its commands or all the commands whose 
identifiers match with a particular identifier. A command will remain active at the top 
of heap while its expiration time is valid. If this time expires or the sender explicitly 
removes the command from the heap, then the next highest priority command will 
become the active command. The expiration time is limited by an upper bound to 
avoid blocking a heap for too long. If the application needs more, it may resend the 
command. Finally, the command priority is chosen by each application and varies in a 
range of values. 



4.5 Blackboard Implementation 

Every blackboard is a server that can be accessed using client-server TCP/IP 
protocols. HTTP has been chosen as the transport protocol because it is simple and 
widely spread. To exchange information between the applications and a blackboard 
server an XML-compliant language is employed. 

A blackboard provides, at least, the following basic operations: 
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- GetContext. The client supplies a node path and the blackboard, starting from this 
node, goes through the graph. For each node its value is obtained, either from the 
value stored in the blackboard or from a value requested to a physical device. The 
final result is a tree that is sent to the client. If some values are not available, the 
corresponding node is left empty, but the rest of the building process continues. 
Additionally, it is possible to use wildcards to get more than one entity at the same 
time. 

- SetContext: the blackboard receives an order containing a node path pointing to a 
property and the desired changes. The order is stored in the order heap until it 
becomes active. Then, the new order is picked up and the value of the 
corresponding blackboard node is changed. This action may imply modifications 
outside the blackboard (in other blackboards, or in physical devices). 

- SubscribeContext: for each node and each relation, the blackboard stores a list of 
its subscribed clients. Whenever a node changes, these clients are informed. 

- UnsubscribeContext: a client requests that a subscription is cancelled. 

- AddContext: this operation allows to dynamically add an XML representation of a 
new entity to the blackboard. 

- RemoveContext: removes the referenced entities and the relationships associated to 
them. 

- AddRelationship: this order establishes a relationship between two entities. It will 
be effective when the order is active. 

- RemoveRelationship: the opposite order to the previously described. 

Moreover, blackboard designers are provided with a tool that assists them in the 
construction of the blackboard. A compiler has been developed which produces a 
blackboard implementation from an XML file. This file specifies the node names, 
their initial values and their hierarchical structure. Finally, there is also an additional 
tool that processes the XML file to obtain comprehensible documentation. 



4.6 Information Flows 

We also find suitable the use of relationships to represent the flow of information 
among physical devices. The most interesting case is modelling how multimedia data 
(image, audio and video) flows through a room. For each multimedia resource, an 
entity is defined in the blackboard. When two multimedia resources have to be 
connected the corresponding relation is added to the blackboard. Then, both resources 
configure themselves to satisfy the new situation. A similar behaviour occurs when 
the relation is removed from the blackboard and the flow of multimedia information 
stops. 

As an example, we have developed a context-aware application that changes the 
pictures showed in several flat-screens depending on the current occupants of the 
room. Following the interaction model depicts at figure 2, the application is 
decomposed in three modules: an image source, that acts as a producer, a manager, 
which plays the role of an interpreter, and one or more images sinks or consumers. 
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4.6.1 Image Source 

This module decides which picture has to be displayed at each moment. A list of the 
room occupants is stored in a circular queue. Besides, for each occupant, there is 
another circular queue that holds the URLs of his or her favourite pictures. The URLs 
of the pictures that will be displayed are chosen following a two-phase selection 
procedure. Firstly, an occupant is selected from the occupant’s queue, and secondly, 
an URL is picked up from his or her favourite picture URL queue. Both queues use a 
round-robin algorithm to select the next candidate. The selected URL is stored in the 
blackboard and broadcasted to every related sink. 

Whenever a new person enters the room, the module is notified. This person is 
added to the occupant’s queue, and a new circular queue is created to store his or her 
list of URLs. When an occupant leaves the room, his or her favourite picture URL 
queue is deleted, and the person is removed from the occupant’s queue. If nobody is 
inside the room, a default queue storing two pictures is used. 

At start up, the image source module stores in the blackboard: the URL of the first 
selected picture and the time that the selected URL remains valid. 

4.6.2 Image Sink 

Each image sink module manages a flat-screen. The image sink is idle until a 
relationship is established between an image source and itself. Then, the image sink 
consults the blackboard and retrieves the URL of the selected picture. The sink 
requests the picture using the HTTP protocol and displays it on the screen. This 
process is repeated whenever the image source selects a new URL, and keeps on until 
the relationship is removed from the blackboard. 

4.6.3 Manager 

A manager is any application capable of adding and removing relationships from the 
blackboard. Managers decide which sources are connected to which sinks creating a 
dynamically updated network of connections. The lists of sources and sinks are 
available in the blackboard and the manager reads them to set up the interface. The 
lists are updated when sources or sinks appear or disappear. The manager can also 
configure the refresh time of the sources. 

We have developed a graphical interface tool that allows users to manually configure 
the connection network between sources and sinks. This tool can be easily adapted to 
manage other types of multimedia traffic, such as audio and video. 



5 A Smart Room Prototype 

A laboratory has been transformed into two rooms. The main room is equipped like 
the living room of a typical house and the adjacent one is equipped like an office. The 
context layer described above harmonizes the interaction between the components of 
these rooms. The laboratory is composed by a set of heterogeneous devices and 
applications. The context graph includes the representation of the installed devices 
and the associations among them. 
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Two physical networks have been deployed. For the connection of sensors 
(presence, temperature, luminosity, etc.) and actuators (switches, engine controllers, 
etc.) we utilize the European bus EIB. This bus tries to set a standard within the 
European Union for home automation. For the multimedia information flow (images, 
digital radio, ip-camara, etc.), we are using an Ethernet network. Each device can be 
connected to either network (or both), depending on its nature, and has access to the 
context blackboard through them. The access to the physical layer is uniformed by a 
SMNP (Simple Management Network Protocol) layer. This is described in [31]. 

The installed devices can be divided in three categories: 

- Home automation. Composed of several independent systems: an automatic lock 
used to control the physical access, photoelectric sensors that inform when 
someone enters the room, a smart card system that identifies the users and several 
EIB devices, such as room lights, switching devices, an alphanumeric display, etc. 

- Audio-Video information. It includes a digital radio, a TV set, two hi-fi speakers, 
a DVD player and several flat monitors that can be used alternatively as output 
devices for video or as system interfaces. 

- Voice interaction. Wireless microphones that provide the users with free- 
movements. 

We have developed several demonstrators that range from simple proof-of-concepts 
to release applications. Our purpose is to develop each demonstrator independently 
from the others. Furthermore, these demonstrators do not have to know either how the 
context information is generated or which context producers are involved. 

These applications are grouped into three categories. The first two categories focus 
on different kinds of context changes. The first one deals with changes on context 
properties, while the second one studies the potential of the model of relationships. 
The third category includes two user interfaces that employ the context to customize 
their functionality. The three categories are: 

- Access applications. They are interested in changes on the state of the main gate. 
There are two applications of this kind: the first one sends an e-mail to the room 
owner when the door is open for a long time and, if someone is inside the room, 
utilizes the voice synthesizer to notify him or her. The other prevents intruders. If 
an unauthorized person enters the room, it triggers a chain of events: the room 
lights turn on (if they were off), a web-cam takes a picture which is sent to the 
room owner via e-mail and, finally, an acoustic alarm goes off. 

- Person-identification applications. They focus on services that depend on the 
identity of the people inside the room. Every time a relation between the room and 
a person is added or removed, these applications are notified. Besides, the number 
of people and their identifications can be retrieved from the blackboard at any time. 
We have developed several applications of this type: (a) The contextual picture 
application described at the Information Flow section, (b) A meeting-aware 
application. When it determines that a meeting is taking place it sends an e-mail to 
the rest of possible attendants, (c) A speech application that utilizes a voice 
synthesizer to make custom greetings when a user enters or leaves the room. The 
salutation is adapted to the user and to the time of the day. (d) A simple 
illumination module that turns the light on when the first user enters, and turns it 
off if nobody is inside it. 
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- User interfaces. Finally, two independent user interfaces have been integrated into 
the smart room: a web-based user interface [32] that permits to control the devices 
of the room and a spoken natural language dialogue system [33] that permits the 
user to interact with the environment. Both of them are dynamically set up using 
the blackboard information. 



6 Current and Future Work 

Our model relies on set of blackboard servers. Each server is associated to one 
environment, and provides a set of services to its computational devices. The 
representation of the mobile entities is attached or detached to the blackboard as they 
are carried in and out the rooms. The current blackboard implementation compels to 
send all the information related to the mobile entities. We are improving the current 
mechanism in order to allow sending a link that points to where the information is 
stored. This link is treated as another relationship, so that applications will continue 
perceiving a global view although its implementation is distributed. 

The other research line, which is being explored, deals with how to apply semantic 
web technologies to our prototype. As we have explained in background section, there 
are several research groups that are integrating semantic web into pervasive 
computing, and they have obtained fruitful results in this area. Our work will aim to 
translate our current XML-compliant representation language to RDF or OWL. These 
languages exhibit interesting features that improve the representation model of 
entities and their relationships. Following this approach, we are developing a smart 
home ontology where the primary context model is refined and domain-dependent 
context information is added. 

Finally, we are carrying on the implementation of a contextual broadcast audio 
player. This application uses the blackboard information to find out where the user is 
located and which speakers are available. This way, the sound can follow the user 
from room to room. The desired noise level of the user will be taken into account, as 
same as the preferences of another user in the room. 



7 Conclusions 

The present work addresses the interaction between ubiquitous computing devices. 
We have considered intelligent environments as a particular case of ubiquitous 
computing applications, and we have chosen a home environment as our framework. 
The problems that arise in an intelligent environment have been studied. In particular, 
those related to the deployment of heterogeneous technologies and the achievement of 
a natural user interaction. A common factor of these problems is that environment 
and its components produce highly dynamic context information. 

We have proposed a context layer as the glue to achieve the required synergy 
among pervasive computing devices in order to constitute a smart environment. This 
context layer is based on a unified model view of the world shared by every 
computing devices and accessible using an asynchronous communication mechanism. 
This relies on a data-centric approach where the main goal is to publish the changes 
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on the context in a common and structured repository independently of the source and 
how they are generated. Besides, a single interface, which abstracts from the 
communication details of the various computing devices, is also provided. An order 
heap is employed to solve conflicts between components that exchange the same 
information. 

The context information is stored as graph and this is structured following a 
proposed context model. We have proposed that context can be represented by 
internal properties and by external relations between entities. Besides, we have 
followed Dey’s approach to distinguish among primary and secondary context types. 
This classification guides the implementation of the model and aids developer and 
applications to find out the context information in the blackboard. 

Several applications have implemented to demonstrate the utility of the 
relationships to model the context. In particular, we have explained how we utilize 
them to manage the flow information. Moreover, we have successfully developed two 
user interfaces that exploit the blackboard advantages. All of these applications have 
been tested in a real environment. 
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Abstract. Recommender Systems allow people to find the resources 
they need by making use of the experiences and opinions of their near- 
est neighbours. Costly annotations by experts are replaced by a dis- 
tributed process where the users take the initiative. While the collabo- 
rative approach enables the collection of a vast amount of data, a new 
issue arises: the quality assessment. The elicitation of trust values among 
users, termed “web of trust” , allows a twofold enhancement of Recom- 
mender Systems. Firstly, the filtering process can be informed by the 
reputation of users which can be computed by propagating trust. Sec- 
ondly, the trust metrics can help to solve a problem associated with the 
usual method of similarity assessment, its reduced computability. An em- 
pirical evaluation on Epinions.com dataset shows that trust propagation 
can increase the coverage of Recommender Systems while preserving the 
quality of predictions. The greatest improvements are achieved for users 
who provided few ratings. 



1 Introduction 

Recommender Systems (RS) [12] are widely used online (e.g.: in Amazon.com ) 
to suggest to users items they may like or find useful. Collaborative Filtering 
(CF) [4] is the most widely used technique for Recommender Systems. The 
biggest advantage of CF over content-based systems is that explicit content 
description is not required. Instead CF only relies on opinions expressed by users 
on items. Instead of calculating the similarity between an item description and a 
user profile as a content-based recommender would do, a CF system searches for 
similar users (neighbours) and then uses ratings from this set of users to predict 
items that will be liked by the current user. 

In contrast with a centralized content-based recommender, the CF technique 
distributes the work load involved in evaluating and marking up the items in 
its data base. For this reason, it has obvious advantages over a content based 
system where the knowledge expense to annotate millions of items is very high. 

However CF suffers some weaknesses: problems with new users (cold start), 
data sparseness and difficulty in spotting “malicious” or “unreliable” users. 

We propose to extend RS with trust-awareness: users are allowed to also ex- 
plicitly express their web of trust [5] (i.e., users they trust about ratings and 
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opinions on items) . Using a technique to propagate trust throughout the global 
trust network, Trust-aware Recommender Systems are able to overcome the pre- 
viously mentioned weaknesses. In fact, trust allows us to base recommendations 
only on ratings given by users trusted directly by the current user or indirectly, 
for example trusted by another trusted user. In this way it is possible to cut out 
malicious users who are trying to influence recommendation accuracy. Moreover, 
in RSs users typically have rated only a small portion of the available items, but 
user similarity is computable only on the few users who have rated items in 
common. This fact greatly reduces the number of potential neighbours, whose 
ratings are combined to create recommendations for the current user. This prob- 
lem is exacerbated for “cold start users”, users who have just expressed a few 
ratings. Instead, by allowing a user to rate other users, the system can quickly 
make recommendations using the explicit neighbour set. This means the new 
user will soon receive good recommendations and so she has an incentive to keep 
using the system and to provide more ratings. 

The contributions of this paper are three- fold: 

— We identify specific problems with current Collaborative Filtering RSs and 
propose a new solution that addresses all of these problems. 

— We precisely formalize the domain and the architecture of the proposed 
solution: namely Trust-Aware Recommender Systems. 

— We conduct experiments on a large real dataset showing how our proposed 
solution increases the coverage (number of ratings that are predictable) while 
not reducing the accuracy (the error of predictions). This is especially true 
for users who have provided few ratings. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows: firstly we introduce Recom- 
mender Systems and their weaknesses (Section 2). In Section 3 we discuss trust 
from a computational point of view and we argue how trust-aware solutions can 
overcome the weaknesses described in the previous section. Section 4 is devoted 
to formalizing the environment in which Trust-aware Recommender Systems 
can operate while Section 5 describes the architecture of the framework and its 
components. Our experiments are presented in Section 6 and Section 7 provides 
a discussion of the results. Section 8 concludes the paper with a discussion of 
future work. 

2 Motivation 

Recommender Systems (RS) [12] suggest to users items they might like. Two 
main algorithmic techniques have been used to compute recommendations: 
Content-based and Collaborative Filtering. 

The Content-based approach suggests items that are similar to the ones the 
current users has shown a preference for in the past. Content-based matching 
requires a representation of the items in terms of features. For maclrine-parsable 
items (such as news or papers) , such a representation can be created automat- 
ically but for other kind of items (such as movies and songs), it must be man- 
ually inserted by human editors. This activity is expensive, time-consuming, 
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error-prone and highly subjective. For this reason, content-based systems are 
not suitable for dynamic and very large environments, where items are millions 
and are inserted in the system frequently. 

Collaborative Filtering (CF) [4], on the other hand, collects opinions from 
users in the form of ratings on items. The recommendations produced are based 
only on the opinions of users similar to the current user (neighbours) . The advan- 
tage over content-based RS is that the algorithm doesn’t need a representation 
of the items in terms of features but it is based only on the judgments of the 
user community. 

Collaborative Filtering stresses the concept of community, where every user 
contributes with her ratings to the overall performances of the system. We will 
see in the following how this simple yet very powerful idea introduces a new 
concern about the “quality” and “reliability” of every single rating. In the rest 
of this paper we concentrate on RSs based on CF. 

The traditional input to a CF algorithm is a matrix in which rows represents 
users and columns items. The entry at each element of the matrix is the user’s 
rating of that item. Figure 1 shows such a matrix. 



Table 1 . The users x items matrix of ratings is the classic input of CF. 





Matrix Reloaded 


Lord of the Rings 2 


Titanic 


La vita e bella 


Alice 


2 


5 




5 


Bob 


5 




1 


3 


Carol 




5 






Dean 


2 


5 


5 


4 



In order to create recommendations for the current users, CF performs three 
steps: 

— It compares the current user’s ratings against every other user’s ratings. CF 
computes a similarity value for every other user, where 1 means totally sim- 
ilar and -1 totally dissimilar. Usually the similarity measure is the Pearson 
correlation coefficient, but any other could be used [7]. The coefficient is 
computable only if there are items in common rated by both users. If this 
situation does not occur (as it is often the case), two users are not compa- 
rable. 

— Based on the ratings of the most similar users (neighbours), it predicts the 
rating the current user would give to every item she has not yet rated. 

— It suggests to the user the items with highest predicted rating. 

The standard CF schema is simple but very effective, however it has some 
weaknesses which we discuss in the rest of the section. 

RS are computationally expensive. The CF algorithm we have described is 
typical of a lazy, instance based learning algorithm. Such algorithms suffer can 
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be computationally very expensive at query time, since they need search all the 
user profiles to find the best set of neighbours. This problem means that current 
RS cannot scale to large environments with millions of users and billions of items 
(for example, the envisioned Semantic Web [1]). This is also a very slow step, 
in the sense it may take several minutes to find neighbours of one user. For this 
reason, it is not feasible to do it when a recommendation request is made by the 
user and hence this should be done periodically offline. However this means that 
recommendations are not always up to date and that user ratings do not take 
effect immediately. 

User similarity is computable only against few users. The first step suffers 
another problem. In order to be able to create good quality recommendations, 
RSs should be able to compare the current user against every other user with 
the goal of selecting the best neighbours with the more relevant item ratings. 
This step is mandatory and its accuracy affects the overall system accuracy: 
failing to find “good” neighbours will lead to poor quality recommendations. 
However, since the ratings matrix is usually very sparse because users tend to 
rate few of the millions of items, it is often the case that two user don’t share 
the minimum number of items rated in common required by user similarity 
metrics for computing similarity. For this reason, the system is forced to choose 
neighbours in the small portion of comparable users and will miss other non- 
comparable but relevant users. This problem is not as serious for users with 
hundreds of ratings but for users with few ratings. However it can be argued that 
it is more important (and harder) for an RS to provide a good recommendation 
to a user with few ratings in order to invite her to provide more ratings and 
keep using the system than to a user with many ratings that is probably already 
using the system regularly. 

Easy attacks by malicious insiders. Recommender Systems are often used in 
e-commerce sites (for example, in Amazon.com) . In those contexts, being able to 
influence recommendations could be very attractive: for example, an author may 
want to “force” Amazon.com to always recommend the book she wrote. However, 
subverting standard CF techniques is very easy [10]. The simplest attack is the 
copy-profile attack: the attacker can copy the ratings of target user and the 
system will think the attacker is the most similar user to target user. In this way 
every additional item the attacker rates highly will probably be recommended 
to the target user. Since currently RSs are mainly centralized servers, creating 
a “fake” identity is a time-consuming activity and hence these attacks are not 
currently heavily carried on and studied. However we believe that, as soon as 
the publishing of ratings and opinions becomes more decentralized (for example, 
with Semantic Web formats such as RVW [2] or FOAF [3]), these types of attacks 
will become more and more an issue. Basically, creating such attacks will become 
as widespread as spam is today, or at least as easy. 
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3 Web of Trust 

In decentralized environments where everyone is free to create content and there 
is no centralized quality control entity, evaluating the quality of this content be- 
comes an important issue. This situation can be observed in online communities 
(for example, slashdot.org in which millions of users posts news and comments 
daily), in peer-to-peer networks (where peers can enter corrupted items), or in 
marketplace sites (such as eBay.com , where users can create “fake” auctions). 




Fig. 1 . Trust network. Nodes are users and edges are trust statements. The dotted 
edge is one of the undefined and predictable trust statements. 



On these environments, it is often a good strategy to delegate the quality 
assessment task to users themselves. For example, by asking users to rate items, 
CF uses such a quality assessment approach. 

Similarly, the system can ask the users to rate the other users: in this way, a 
user can express her level of trust in another user she has interacted with. For 
example, in Figure 1, user A has issued a trust statement in B (with value 0.4) 
and in C (with value 0.7); hence B and C are in the web of trust of A. 

The webs of trust of all the users can then be aggregated in a global trust 
network, or social network (Figure 1), and a graph walking algorithm be used 
to predict the “importance” of a certain node of the network. This intuition is 
exploited, for example, by PageRank [11], one of the algorithm powering the 
search engine Google.com. According to this analysis, the Web is a network 
of content without a centralized quality control and PageRank tries to infer 
the authority of every single page by examining the structure of the network. 
PageRank follows a simple idea: if a link from page A to page B represents a 
positive vote issued by A about B, then the global rank of a page depends on 
the number (and quality) of the incoming links. 

The same intuition can be extended from web pages to users: if users are al- 
lowed to cast trust values on other users, then these values can be used to predict 
the trustworthiness of unknown users. For example, the consumer opinion site 
Epinions.com, where users can express opinions and ratings on items, also allows 
users to express their degree of trust in other users. Precisely, the epinions.com 
FAQ suggests a user should add in her web of trust “reviewers whose reviews 
and ratings they have consistently found to be valuable” 1 

From the Web of Trust FAQ (http://www.epinions.com/help/faq/?show=faq_wot) 



l 
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Using explicit trust statements, it is possible to predict trust in unknown 
users by propagating trust; precisely, if A trusts B and B trusts D, it is possible to 
infer something about how much A could trust D (the dotted arrow in Figure 1). 
It is important to underline what is perhaps an obvious fact: trust is subjective, 
the same user can be trusted by someone and distrusted by someone else. In 
Figure 1, for example, we can see how B is trusted by A as 0.4 and by C as 0. It 
is important to take this into account when predicting trustworthiness. Another 
self-evident fact is that trust is not symmetric (see users A and B, for instance). 

Trust metrics [3,14,8] have precisely the goal of predicting, given a certain 
user, trust in unknown users based on the complete trust network. For example, 
in Figure 1, a trust metric can predict the level of trust of A in D. 

Trust metrics can be divided into local and global. Local Trust metrics take 
into account the very personal and subjective views of the users and end up 
predicting different values of trust in other users for every single user. Instead 
global trust metrics predict a global “reputation” value that approximates how 
the community as a whole considers a certain user. In this way, they don’t take 
into account the subjective opinions of each user but average them across stan- 
dardized global values. PageRank [11], for example, is a global metric. However, 
in general, local trust metrics are computationally more expensive because they 
must be computed for each user whereas global ones are just run once for all the 
community. 

In the following, we argue that trust-awareness can overcome all the weak- 
nesses introduced in Section 2. Evidence supporting this claim will be given in 
Section 6 and 7. Precisely, trust propagation allows us to compute a relevance 
measure, alternative to user similarity, that can be used as an additional or com- 
plementary weight when calculating recommendation predictions. In [9] we have 
shown how this predicted trust value, thanks to trust propagation, is computable 
on much more users than the user similarity value. 

CF systems have problems scaling up because calculating the neighbours 
set requires computing User Similarity of current user against every other user. 
However, we can significantly reduce the number of users which RS has to con- 
sider by prefiltering users based on their “predicted trust” value. For example, 
it would be possible to consider only users at a small distance in social network 
from current user or considering only users with a predicted trust higher than a 
certain threshold. 

Moreover, trust metrics can be attack-resistant [8], i.e. they can be used to 
spot malicious users and to only take into account “reliable” users and their 
ratings. It should be kept in mind, however, that there isn’t a global view of 
which user is “reliable” or “trustworthy” so that, for example, a user can be 
considered trustworthy by one user and untrustworthy by another user. 

In the process to identify malicious users, a very relevant role can play the 
concept of distrust. However, studying the meaning of distrust and how to com- 
putationally exploit it is very recent topic (we are aware of just one paper re- 
searching this [6]) and much work is needed in order to fully understand it. 
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Moreover the dataset we run experiments on (see Section 6) did not contain 
distrust information. 

A more detailed description of RS weaknesses and how Trust-awareness can 
alleviate them can be found in the paper by Massa et al. [9]. 

4 Formal Domain Definition 

In this section we precisely formalize the environment in which Trust-aware 
Recommender Systems can operate. 

The environment is composed by: 

— A set P of n uniquely identifiable peers. 



P= {Pl,P2,P3,-,Pn} 

In this abstract domain definition, we use the term “peer” because the pro- 
posed framework can work for users of an online community but also for 
intelligent web servers (willing to trade and share resources) , nodes of a peer- 
to-peer network, software agents or every possible conceivable independent 
entity able to perform some actions. A peer must be uniquely identifiable. 
For instance on the web, a reasonable unique identifier for peers could be an 
URI (Uniform Resource Identifier). 

— A set I of m uniquely identifiable items. 

I — {fi, f 2 5 •••; fm} 

For items identifiers, we can think about globally agreed ones (such as ISBN 
for books, for instance) or we can use some hashing of the content, if digital, 
or of the item description to produce a unique id. 

— n sets of Trust Statements. Every peer is allowed to express a trust value in 
every other peer. This should represent how much a peer consider valuable 
the ratings of another peer. Every peer’s trust statements can be formalized 
in a trust function whose domain is P and whose codomain is [0, 1] where 0 
means total distrust and 1 total trust. A missing value (function not defined) 
represents the fact that the peer does not express a trust statement about 
that peer, probably because it didn’t have a direct evidence for deciding 
about that peer’s trustworthiness. 

t Pi : P — > [0, 1]U T Trust function of peer pi 

For example, t Pl (jp 2 ) = 0.8 means that peer p\ issued a trust statement 
expressing its degree of trust in peer p 2 as 0.8, a high trust value. 

In this model we do not consider the timing of trust statements, so that, 
for instance, if a peer expresses again another trust statement about the 
same user (probably updating the value based on last interactions), we just 
override the previous value. 
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— n sets of Ratings. Every peer is allowed to express a rating on every item. 
Every peer’s ratings can be formalized in a rating function whose domain 
is / and the codomain is [0, 1] where 0 means total dislike and 1 maximum 
appreciation. A missing value (function not defined) means the user did not 
rate the item. 

r Pi : I — > [0, 1]U 1 Rating function of peer p, 

For example, r Pl {i\) = 0.1 means that peer pi rated item ij as 0.1, a low 
rating expressing its partial dislike for the item. 

In this case too, we simply consider the last rating given by one user to the 
same item. 

Discrete ratings scales (for example the integers from 1 to 5) for trust state- 
ments and ratings can be easily mapped in the [0, 1] interval. 

Similar models were proposed as Open Rating Systems [5] and in the context 
of Semantic Web Recommender Systems [13]. 

It is worth underlining how the trust and rating functions would always 
be very sparse (i.e., undefined for the largest part of the domain). This is so 
because no peer can reasonably experience and then rate all the items in the 
world (for example, all the books or songs). The same is true for trust: no peer 
can reasonably interact with every other peer (think of a community of 1 billion 
peers) and then issue a trust statement about them. 

At present, this kind of environment has been created by some online com- 
panies, for example epinions.com or amazon.com. Likewise, many other envi- 
ronments are moving in this direction, for example, as we already mentioned, 
peer-to-peer networks, open marketplaces, and notably the Semantic Web [1] 
whose goal is to create a web of hyperlinked pages “understandable” automati- 
cally by machines. To this extend, two very interesting and promising semantic 
formats are FOAF [3] (for expressing friends and trusted users) and RVW [2] 
(for expressing reviews of items). 



5 Trust- Aware Recommender Architecture 

In this section we present the architecture of our proposed solution: Trust-aware 
Recommender Systems. Figure 2 shows the different modules (black boxes) as 
well as input and output matrices of each of them (white boxes). 

The overall system takes as input the trust matrix (representing all the com- 
munity trust statements) and the ratings matrix (representing all the ratings 
given by users to items) and produces, as output, a matrix of predicted ratings 
that the users would assign to the items. These matrix is used by the RS for 
recommending the most liked items to the user: precisely, the RS selects, from 
the row of predicted ratings relative to the user, the items with highest values. 
Of course, the final output matrix could be somehow sparse, i.e. having some 
cells with missing values, when the system is not able to predict the rating that 
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the user would give to the item. Actually the quantity of predictable ratings is 
one of the possible evaluation strategies. 

Let us now explain in detail every single module. First, we define the task 
of the module and then we describe the algorithm we chose for the experi- 
ments. However the architecture is modular and hence different algorithms can 
be plugged for the different modules. 



INPUT 




N::users 

M::items 



Rating 

[NxM] 



Trust-aware 



Similarity 

Metric 



User [NxN] 
Similarity 



Rating 

Predictor 



Pure Collaborative Filtering 



OUTPUT 



Predicted 
Ratings [NxMJ 



Fig. 2. Trust-Aware Recommender Systems Architecture. 



Trust metric module. The Trust Metric Module takes as input the trust network 
(representable as a NxN trust matrix) and exploits trust propagation in order 
to predict, for every user, how much she could trust every other user. In this 
way, it produces an Estimated Trust matrix. The value in the cell i. j (if present) 
represents how much the metric predict peer p, may trust peer pj . This quantity 
can be used as a weight representing how much the user’s ratings should be 
considered when creating a recommendation. 

As already stated, trust metrics can be classified in local and global. In 
our framework, a global trust metric (for example, PageRank [11]) produces an 
Estimated Trust matrix with all the rows equal, meaning that the estimated 
trust in a certain user (column) is the same for every user (row). 

While there are some attempts to propose trust metrics [3,14,8], this re- 
search topic is very recent and there aren’t thorough analysis of which metrics 
perform better in different scenarios. Since the goal of this paper is to show that 
trust-awareness is useful in improving Recommender Systems, we use a simple 
trust metric in our experiments. More sophisticated ones can be deployed in our 
framework very easily. 

We use the following local trust metric: given a source user, it assigns to ev- 
ery other user a predicted trust based on her minimum distance from the source 
user. Precisely, assuming trust is propagated up to the maximimum propagation 
distance d , a user at distance n from source user will have a predicted trust 
value of (d — n + 1) / d. Users that are not reachable within the maximum propa- 
gation distance have no predicted trust value (and cannot become neighbours). 
Our trust metric choice is guided also by the fact that the dataset we use for 
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experiments does not have weighted trust statements but only full positive trust 
statement: we only have access to “peer p, trusts pj as 1” (see a description 
of dataset and experiments on Section 6). As an example, we analyze the trust 
network in Figure 1, but considering the trust statements values as 1. We predict 
trust values for user A and choose 4 as maximum propagation distance: in this 
case, our trust metric would assign to users at distance 1 ( B and C) a predicted 
trust value of (4 — 1 + l)/4 = 1 and to users at distance 2 (D) a predicted trust 
value of (4 — 2 + 1)/4 = 0.75. In this way, we adopt a linear decay in propagating 
trust: users closer in the trust network to the source user have higher predicted 
trust. 

Similarity metric. Computing the similarity of current user against every other 
user is one of the standard steps of Collaborative Filtering techniques. Its task is 
to compute the correlation between two users (represented as vectors of ratings) , 
producing the output n x n User Similarity matrix in which ith row contains 
the similarity values of ith user against every other user. The correlation value 
is used in next steps as a weight for the user ratings, according to the intuition 
that, if a user rates in a similar way to current user, then her ratings are useful 
for predicting the ratings of the current user. The most used technique is Pearson 
Correlation Coefficient [7]. 




Note that this coefficient can be computed only on overlapping items. More- 
over, if 2 users only have one item rated by both, then the coefficient is not 
meaningful. Hence, for a user, it is possible to compute the correlation coeffi- 
cient only in users who share at least 2 co-rated items and this are usually a 
small portion as we described in [9]. In the experiments (see Section 6), we follow 
the most used strategy of keeping only positive similarities values because users 
with a negative correlation are dissimilar to current user and hence it is better 
to not consider their ratings. 

Rating predictor. This step is the classical last step of Collaborative Filtering [7]. 
The predicted rating of item i for the current user a is the weighted sum of the 
ratings given to item i by the k neighbours of a. 

(2) 

Neighbours can be taken from the User Similarity matrix or from the Esti- 
mated Trust matrix and the weights w a _ u are the cells in the chosen matrix. For 
example, in the first case, the neighbours of user i are in the ith row of the User 
Similarity matrix. 

Another option is to combine the two matrices in order to produce an output 
matrix that embeds both the information (user similarity and estimated trust). 
Usually, these matrices are very sparse so that this strategy could be useful in 



Pa,i = r a + 



J2 U = i w a,u(r u ,i - r u ) 
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reducing sparseness and hence providing more neighbours for every single user. 
However, the goal of this paper is to evaluate separately the possible contribu- 
tions of trust-awareness in RS and not to propose a combination technique that 
would require a dedicated evaluation. 

In this section we have explained the architecture of Trust-aware Recom- 
mender Systems. In the following section, we present the experiments we have 
conducted and the dataset we have used. 



6 Experiments 

In this section we present experimental results that provide evidence supporting 
our claim that trust-awareness improve the performances of RSs. 

The section is structured as follows: firstly we introduce details about the 
dataset we used, then we explain in detail the experiments we have run and 
discuss the chosen evaluation strategy. 

We collected a dataset with the required features discussed in Section 4 from 
an online community, epinions.com. Epinions.com is a consumers opinion site 
where users can review items (such as cars, books, movies, software, . . . ) and 
also assign them numeric ratings in the range 1 (min) to 5 (max). Users can 
also express their Web of Trust, i.e. “reviewers whose reviews and ratings they 
have consistently found to be valuable” 2 and their Block list, i.e. a list of authors 
whose reviews they find consistently offensive, inaccurate, or not valuable. We 
collected the dataset by crawling the epinions.com site on November 2003. We 
stored, for every user, the rated items (with the numeric rating) and the trusted 
users (friends). Note that we could only access the publically available positive 
trust statements ( t Pi (pj ) = 1), and not the private Block lists. 

The collected dataset consists of 49290 users who rated a total of 139738 
different items at least once. 40169 users rated at least one item. The total 
number of reviews is 664824. The sparseness of the collected dataset is hence 
more than 99.99%. The total number of trust statements is 486985. More details 
about the dataset (with, for instance, standard deviations and distributions of 
rating and trust statements) and the way we collected it can be found in [9]. 

We should underline how the majority of users are what are termed “cold 
start users” [9], users who provided few ratings. For instance in our collected 
dataset more than half of the users (52.82%) provided less than 5 ratings. We 
will see in the following how it is precisely with these users that traditional CF 
systems tend to perform poorly. We will also see that a trust-aware solution is 
especially powerful for these users. 

We now explain the different experiments we have run on the epinions.com 
dataset. We have instantiated the architecture presented in Figure 2 in order to 
compare the contributions of the trust metric and of the user similarity metric to 
the performances of the system. Hence we have run separately two techniques: 
a pure Collaborative Filtering strategyand a Trust-aware one. 

From the Web of Trust FAQ (http://www.epinions.com/help/faq/?show=faq_wot) 



2 
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For the Trust Metric technique, we have used the one introduced in Section 5. 
We performed different experiments with different maximum propagation dis- 
tances, precisely 1, 2, 3 and 4. Choosing 1 as max propagation distance means 
considering, for every user, only the users explicitly inserted in the web of trust 
(friends, in the epinions.com vocabulary). Since the further away the user is from 
current user, the less reliable is the inferred trust value, we choose to run ex- 
periments propagating trust only up to distance 4. As expected, increasing the 
propagation distance implies that the technique is able to consider, on average, 
an increasing number of potential neighbours for every single user. Intuitively, 
the higher the propagation distance, the less sparse the resulting Predicted Trust 
matrix. 

For the Similarity Metric technique, we have used the Pearson Correlation 
coefficient (Equation 1), the most commonly used similarity metric in RSs [7]. 

For the Rating Predictor module, we have used the standard CF technique 
(Equation 2). In one experiment we have generated the neighbourhood set us- 
ing the User Similarity matrix, and in the others we used the Estimated Trust 
matrices. 

In order to compare the performances of the two different approaches (pure 
CF and trust-aware), we need to choose a Recommender System evaluation 
technique. We use leave-one-out technique with Mean Absolute Error (MAE) 
as our error metric, since it is the most appropriate and useful for evaluating 
prediction accuracy in offline tests [7]. Leave one out involves hiding a rating and 
then trying to predict it. The predicted rating is then compared with the real 
rating and the difference (in absolute value) is the prediction error. Averaging 
this error over every prediction gives the overall MAE. 

Another important way to discriminate between different recommender tech- 
niques is coverage. The RS may not be able to make predictions for every item. 
For this reason, it is important to evaluate also the portion of ratings that an 
RS is able to predict ( ratings coverage). 

However this quantity is not always informative about the quality of an RS. 
In fact, it is often the case that an RS is successful in predicting all the ratings 
for a user who provide many ratings and perform poorly for a user who has 
rated few items. For example, let us suppose that we consider one user with 
100 ratings and 100 users with 1 rating. In this case, a probable situation is the 
following: the RS is able to predict all the 100 ratings given by the “heavy rater” 
and none of the other ones. So we have 100 predicted ratings over 200 possible 
ones, corresponding to 50% of the ratings, but we only have one “satisfied” user 
over 101 users, corresponding to less than 1%! For this reason, we also compute 
the users coverage , defined as the portion of users for which the RS is able to 
predict at least one rating. 

A similar argument applies for Mean Absolute Error as well. Usually RSs 
produce small errors for “heavy raters” and higher ones for “cold start users”. 
But, since heavy raters provide many ratings, in computing MAE, we are going 
to count these small errors many times, while the few big errors made for cold 
start users count few times. For this reason, we define another measure we call 
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Mean Absolute User Error (MAUE), for which we first compute the mean error 
for each user and then we average these user errors over all the users. In this 
way every user is taken into account once and a cold start user is influential as 
much as a heavy rater. 

Since our argument is that trust-awareness is especially useful for cold start 
users, in the next section we will analyze the performances (coverage and error) 
of the different techniques, also focusing particularly on users who provided few 
ratings. This analysis is important because these users make up more than 50% 
of our dataset. In particular, we constructed three different views, considering 
only users who provided 2, 3 or 4 ratings. 

In this section we discussed the dataset we use, our experiments and the 
chosen evaluation technique. In the next section, we will present and discuss the 
results. 



7 Discussion of Results 

The results of our experiments are summarized in Table 2. The rows of the table 
represent the evaluation measures we computed for the different techniques. The 
reader is referred to previous Section for an explanation of the different evalua- 
tion measures: ratings coverage, users coverage, MAE and MAUE. The different 
techniques we used in our experiments are UserSim and Trust-x. UserSim refers 
to the pure Collaborative Filtering strategy (bottom dotted box in Figure 2) 
while Trust-x refers to the trust-aware strategy (top dotted box), where x is the 
max propagation distance. 

The columns of the table represent different views of the data. In the first 
column (labelled “ALL” ) we show the evaluation measures computed over all the 
users and this gives a picture of the average performances of the different tech- 
niques. Instead in the next columns we concentrate on cold start users (which 
are a large portion of the users). For example, in the second column (labelled 
“2”), only the users who expressed 2 ratings are considered. For every view of 
the data (i.e. column), we also indicate the number of users who satisfy the con- 
ditions on number of expressed ratings (“User Population Size”). For example, 
the users who expressed 2 ratings are 3937, almost 10% of the users. For every 
view of the data, we also present the mean number of users in the web of trust 
of the considered users. This is done in order to show the quantity of informa- 
tion available to the different techniques (number of ratings for UserSim, mean 
number of friends for Trust-x). 

We now discuss results of experiments presented in Table 2. 

User Similarity performs well with heavy raters and poorly with cold start users. 
As we have shown in [9], for the heavy raters (i.e. users who rated many items), 
the Pearson coefficient is computable on many other users that are potential 
neighbours. This means there is a high probability that some of these neighbours 
have rated the item under prediction. The opposite situation occurs with cold 
start users (users who rated few items). This is represented by the fact that 
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Table 2. Results of experiments. Rows represents different evaluation measures we 
collected for the different evaluated techniques. Columns represents different views of 
the data (e.g., in the column labelled “2”, we present evaluation measures computed 
only on users who have rated exactly 2 items). For every column we also show the 
number of users in the specific view and the mean number of users in their webs of 
trust (friends). 



# Expressed Ratings 


ALL 


2 


3 


4 


User Population Size 


40169 


3937 


2917 


2317 


Mean Web of Trust Size 


9.88 


2.54 


3.15 


3.64 


Ratings 


UserSim 


51% 


N/A 


4% 


8% 


Coverage 


Trust- 1 


28% 


10% 


11% 


12% 




Trust- 2 


60% 


23% 


26% 


31% 




Trust-3 


74% 


39% 


45% 


51% 




Trust-4 


77% 


45% 


53% 


59% 


Users 


UserSim 


41% 


N/A 


6% 


14% 


Coverage 


Trust- 1 


45% 


17% 


25% 


32% 




Trust- 2 


56% 


32% 


43% 


53% 




Trust-3 


61% 


46% 


57% 


64% 




Trust-4 


62% 


50% 


59% 


66% 


MAE 


UserSim 


0.843 


N/A 


1.244 


1.027 




Trust- 1 


0.837 


0.929 


0.903 


0.840 




Trust- 2 


0.829 


1.050 


0.940 


0.927 




Trust-3 


0.811 


1.046 


0.940 


0.918 




Trust-4 


0.805 


1.033 


0.926 


0.903 


MAUE 


UserSim 


0.939 


N/A 


1.319 


1.095 




Trust- 1 


0.853 


0.942 


0.891 


0.847 




Trust- 2 


0.881 


1.041 


0.935 


0.905 




Trust-3 


0.862 


1.033 


0.942 


0.915 




Trust-4 


0.850 


1.019 


0.927 


0.899 



UserSim is able to cover 51% of the ratings (340906 out of 664824) but only 
41% of the users (16378 out of 40169). The reason is that in the small percentage 
of users for which a prediction is possible, there are mainly heavy raters that 
provided a big percentage of the ratings. This is especially relevant if compared 
with Trust-1 that has an opposite behaviour: in fact, it is able to cover only 28% 
of the ratings (187513 out of 664824) but 45% of the users (17897 out of 40169). 
This means Trust- 1 is able to predict at least one rating for many users but, 
for every user, it is able to predict a small portion of the ratings (on average, 
almost 10). We have already stated that, while predicting for heavy raters is 
reasonably easy, the real challenge for R.S is in making recommendations to new 
users with few ratings so that they find useful the system and keep using it. 
Trust-2, Trust-3, Trust-4 significantly increase both the users coverage and the 
ratings coverage. 

Another fact confirming that UserSim works well with heavy raters and not 
with cold start users is the difference between MAE and MAUE. Averaging the 
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prediction error over every rating gives a MAE of 0.843, while, considering the 
average error for every user, we obtain a MAUE of 0.939. This latter measure 
tells us that the error is higher on predictions for cold start users: in fact, they 
expressed few ratings and hence the high errors produced for their predictions 
contribute less to the overall Mean Absolute Error computed over every pre- 
dictable rating. Instead, for Trust-x, MAE and MAUE values are in general 
close, meaning that errors (and performances) are more similar for every type 
of user and more uniformly distributed. 

On average, Trust-x achieves better coverage without loss of accuracy. We now 
compare the global MAE for the different techniques over all the users (third 
row, first column of Table 2). The highest error is obtained in the experiment 
with UserSim (0.843). Instead every Trust-x technique has smaller error. Ev- 
ery additional allowed trust propagation step decreases the error, however the 
difference in error at different max propagation distances is small (the MAE of 
Trust-4 is 0.805). Hence we can say that, even if Trust-x performs better than 
UserSim, the decrease in error is small. On the other hand, coverage is signif- 
icantly higher for Trust-aware strategies; for example propagating trust up to 
distance 4 (Trust- 4), we are able to cover 77% of the ratings and to make at 
least a prediction for 62% of the users. These values were, respectively, 51% and 
41% for UserSim technique. 

For cold start users, Trust-x achieves also better accuracy. As we have already 
argued, the most important and challenging users for an RS are the cold start 
users, users who provided few ratings. For this reason we analyze in detail the 
performances (both in term of coverage and error) of the different techniques 
only considering users who rated a small number of ratings. 

For example, in the second column of Table 2, we consider only users who 
have rated 2 items. It is worth noting that there are 3937 out of 40169 users (10 
%) who provided at least one rating and hence a significant portion. For users 
who have rated just 2 items, no prediction with UserSim is possible. In fact, 
since leave-one-out hides one rating, the Pearson Correlation coefficient is not 
computable and hence every user has zero neighbours. 

It is important to note that, Trust-aware techniques and pure CF ones use 
different input (respectively, trust statements and ratings). However, we must 
compare their performances when they use comparable quantity of input infor- 
mation. Considering that leave-one-out hides one rating but does not affect the 
number of trust statements, we compare UserSim computed over users who ex- 
pressed n ratings with Trust-x computed over users who expressed n — 1 trust 
statements (friends). In particular, in the following we compare the performances 
of UserSim over users with 4 ratings (because of leave one out, 3 ratings are used 
as input) with performances of Trust-x over users with 3 ratings (on average, 
3.15 trust statements are available and used as input). 

Considering coverage over ratings, UserSim is able to cover 8% of the ratings 
(750 out of 9268) and Trust- 1 11% (976 out of 8751). A significant improvement 
in the ratings coverage is obtained increasing the trust propagation horizon, for 
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example Trust-4 is able to cover 53% of the ratings. Considering coverage over 
users, we observe a similar pattern with UserSim able to predict at least a rating 
for 14% of the users (318 out of 2317); the percentages are 25% (728 out of 2917) 
for Trust- 1 and 59% for Trust-4- 

Also when considering the error on predictions, Trust-x techniques improve 
over UserSim technique. For example, UserSim produces a Mean Absolute Error 
(MAE) of 1.027 compared to a MAE of 0.903 for Trust-1. Trust-4 presents a 
slight increase in MAE (0.926) if compared with Trust-1. This is so because 
Trust-4 is able to predict much more ratings (4618 versus 976 of Trust-1 ), i.e. 
has a much higher ratings coverage, as already noted. These latter results are 
important: with a Trust-aware technique we are able to generate a prediction for 
more that half of the users with 3 ratings, while keeping the error low. Similar 
results can be observed for users who rated 2 and 4 items. Note that, as expected, 
for every technique, the average error for users with 2, 3 or 4 ratings is higher 
than the average error over all the users. This is because it is more difficult to 
predict ratings for users with small rating profiles. 

In order to bootstrap the system for new users, it is better to promote the acqui- 
sition of few trust, statements. Our experiments suggest that for cold start users 
(who are a sizeable portion of the dataset), a few trust statements (and the use 
of our trust metric) can achieve a much higher coverage and reduced error with 
respect to the comparable amount of rating information. For example, the last 
column of Table 2 shows that for users with 4 ratings (that have on average 3.64 
friends), the best Trust-aware technique is able to make a prediction for 66% of 
the users while the technique based on User Similarity only to 14% and with a 
higher error. This fact suggests that, in order for an RS to be able to provide 
recommendations to a new user, collecting few trust statements is more effec- 
tive, both in term of coverage and error, than collecting an equivalent number 
of ratings. 

8 Conclusions and Future Work 

The goal of this paper is to analyze the potential contribution of Trust Met- 
rics in increasing the performances of Recommender Systems. We have argued 
how Trust-awareness can solve some of the traditional problems of RSs and 
we have proposed an architecture for Trust-aware Recommender Systems. We 
have shown, through a set of experiments on a large real dataset, that Trust 
Metrics increase the coverage (number of predictable ratings) and decrease the 
error when compared with traditional Collaborative Filtering RS. This effect 
is especially evident for new users who have rated few items. Hence, based on 
the experiments results, we are able to suggest a RS bootstrapping strategy for 
new users: collecting few trust statements is more effective than collecting an 
equivalent amount of ratings. 

Our future work goes in several directions. We need to evaluate the per- 
formances of different trust metrics in RSs. In particular we are interested to 
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test whether local trust metrics [3,14] performs better than global ones (for in- 
stance, PageRank [11]). Another direction deals with distrust [6], i.e. negative 
trust statements. We have recently obtained the complete and anonymized epin - 
ions.com dataset containing also the users’ Block list. Considering distrust is a 
very recent topic and in our context it is especially useful in order to conduct 
a deep evaluation of possible RSs attacks [10] and to test wlreter trust-aware 
solutions are able to detect malicious or not reliable users. 

Our final goal is to create Trust- Aware Recommender Systems. In this paper 
we kept cleanly separated the technique using trust information ( Trust-x ) and 
the technique using rating information ( UserSim ) and conducted a compara- 
tive analysis. However in future we want to propose and study algorithms for 
combining trust and rating information, in order to take the advantages of both 
strategies. A specific analysis will be made also on understanding when this in- 
formation are conflicting (for example, when a user predicted as trustable issues 
dissimilar ratings on the same items or viceversa). 
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Abstract. Information systems must establish trust to cooperate effectively in 
open environments. We are developing an agent-based approach for establishing 
trust, where information systems are modeled as agents that provide and consume 
services. Agents can help each other find trustworthy parties by providing refer- 
rals to those that they trust. We propose a graph-based representation of services 
for modeling the trustworthiness of agents. This representation captures natural 
relationships among service domains and provides a simple means to accommo- 
date the accrual of trust placed in a given party. When interpreted as a lattice, it 
enables less important services (e.g., low-value transactions) to be used as gates to 
more important services (e.g., high-value transactions). We first show that, where 
applicable, this approach yields superior efficiency (needs fewer messages) and 
effectiveness (finds more providers) than a vector representation that does not cap- 
ture the relationships between services. Next, we study trade-offs between various 
factors that affect the performance of this approach. 



1 Introduction 

We consider the problem of trust in large-scale, decentralized information systems that 
are represented by autonomous agents. In simple terms, the key problem is how an agent 
(or trustor) should trust another agent (or trustee). Trust is for a purpose. That is, a 
trustor would (or would not) trust a trustee for a particular service. For this reason and 
to relate our work to the recent interest on Web Services, we consider a setting wherein 
different agents consume and provide information services to one another [ 1] . The agents 
offer varying levels of trustworthiness to others and are potentially interested in finding 
trustworthy agents who provide the services that they need. 

Trust can be established through three major means. Institutional trust or trust in 
authoritative institutions or organizations is common in the off-line world. People trust in 
the power of these institutions to stabilize their interactions [8, p. 26]. Current distributed 
trust management approaches can be thought of formalizing institutional trust, because 
they assume that digital certificates issued by various certificate authorities lead to trust 
[4]. 

* This research was supported by the National Science Foundation under grant ITR-0081742. 
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That is, these approaches usually assume that trust is established merely through a 
chain of endorsements beginning with some trusted authority. However, only the most 
trivial level of trust can be established through such a mechanism. For example, knowing 
that a web-site carries a digital certificate issued by another known site does not guarantee 
that the web-site will act in a trustworthy manner. 

For this reason, multiagent approaches seek to create trust based on local or social 
evidence. Social trust is built through information from others. This information could be 
testimonies from individual witnesses regarding the trustee, or from a reputation agency. 
The context in which the ratings were given as well as the evaluation of the services 
could vary by episode as well as by the parties that give the ratings. The credentials of the 
information sources (witnesses or reputation agencies) are crucial for interpreting this 
second-hand information correctly. Unless the agents that give the ratings are established 
to be trustworthy, their aggregate ranking would not be sufficient to create trust. That 
is, in order to create trust through second-hand information, the trustworthiness of the 
information sources must be established as well [ 15, p. 74], A powerful way of ensuring 
that the sources themselves are trustworthy is by accessing them through referrals [14]. 
Local trust means considering previous direct interactions with a trustee, which often 
are the most valuable in creating trust for the following reasons. One, since the trustor 
itself evaluates the interactions, the results are more reliable. Two, the context in which 
the trustworthiness of the provider is evaluated is explicit and relevant to the trustor. 

Previous agent approaches for trust emphasize either its local or its social aspects. 
By contrast, we develop an approach that takes a strong stance for both aspects. In our 
approach, the agents track each other’s trustworthiness locally and can give and receive 
referrals to others. This approach naturally accommodates the above conceptualizations 
of trust: social because the agents give and receive referrals to other agents, and local 
because the agents maintain rich representations of each other and can reason about 
them to determine their trustworthiness. Further, the agents evaluate each other’s ability 
to give referrals. Lastly, although this approach does not require centralized authorities, 
it can help agents evaluate the trustworthiness of any such authorities as well. 

This approach enables us to address two properties of trust that are not adequately 
addressed by current approaches. One, trust often builds up over interactions. That is, 
you might trust a stranger for a low-value transaction, but would only trust a known 
party for a high-value transaction. Two, trust often flows across service types. That is, 
you might assume that a party who is trustworthy in one kind of dealings will also be 
trustworthy in related kinds of dealings. 

Our main contributions are as follows. One, we introduce a graph-based represen- 
tation of services, and show how it enables us to address the above two properties of 
trust. Two, we evaluate our graph-based representation by comparing it to a vector rep- 
resentation used in previous work, which is itself more advanced than a simple scalar 
representation. Graph representation enables trust to be propagated across service types, 
whereas vector representation does not capture the relation between services at all. Our 
results establish that the additional expressiveness of the graph representation helps: 
a graph-based representation enables trustworthy service providers to be found more 
effectively and efficiently. Three, we perform a sensitivity analysis of the graph-based 
representation to identify factors that affect its performance further. 
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The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 introduces a graph-based 
representation for agents to model services. Section 3 describes our referrals-based 
approach for trust and our experimental setup. Section 4 compares this graph-based 
representation with a vector representation in terms of efficiency and effectiveness. 
Section 5 discusses and experimentally evaluates factors related to the performance of 
our representation. Section 6 discusses the relevant literature and outlines some directions 
for further study. 



2 Graph-Based Representation 

We consider a setting with a fixed number of service types. Service providers offer one or 
more of these services. Some of these services may be related, i.e., being a good provider 
for one may imply being a good provider for another. Conversely, some services may 
be unrelated to each other. 

One way of representing the set of services is through a vector space model, where 
each element in the vector corresponds to a different domain and the weight of the 
element denotes the fitness of the service for that domain [14]. This is similar to the 
vector descriptions of documents in information retrieval. The vector representation is 
simple and quite effective if the elements are independent, since a vector representation 
does not capture any relationships between vector elements. 

The second way is to represent the services as a graph, whose nodes map to service 
types. The graph representation is more expressive in that it can capture relationships 
between service types that a vector representation cannot. For example, a service provider 
that has been found to be trustworthy for one type of service can be considered for another 
type of service based on how well the services relate. 



$1000 Transactions (SG) {PJ 



$ 1 00 Transactions /' gA {Pi, P 2 } 



$10 Transactions Ag \ {P„ P 2 , P 3 } 



$1 Transactions fS 'l {Pi, P 2 , P 3 , P 4 , P 5 } 



Fig. 1. A totally-ordered service graph 



Figure 1 shows a simple graph. Here, each node represents transactions of different 
values. Si denotes transactions worth $1, S 2 denotes transactions worth $10, and so on. 
The list next to each node represents the trustworthy providers for that node. The agents 
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trusted for a node are a subset of the agents trusted for the lower node. That is, if you 
trust someone for a $10 transaction, you trust him for a $1 transaction as well (e.g., P 3 ). 
The reverse need not hold. You might trust many for transactions of $1 but probably only 
a few for $1000 transactions (e.g., P{). 




Fig. 2. An example service graph with weights 



Figure 2 illustrates a setting with partially ordered services. Any two services that 
are related are joined by an edge. Here an edge (s*, Sj) indicates that a provider who can 
perform s t well may also be able to perform s 3 well. 

When an agent needs a provider for a service for which it knows of no providers, 
it can potentially ask others or promote a provider that it has used for another service. 
Promotions provide a systematic way to reuse previous experiences with the service 
providers. A provider is tried for a new service only if it has performed well for another 
service, and if performing well in the first service indicates that the provider may perform 
well for the second service. The likelihood of a service provider in a lower node to perform 
a service in the upper node is represented by weights on the edges. For example, the 
weight 0.5 from So to Si means that a provider of So will likely be providing Si half 
the time. 

Notice that a service graph is maintained by each agent to autonomously capture its 
experiences. Thus agents may have differing weights for the same pair of services. The 
weights are adjusted independently by each agent. After delivering a service, a service 
provider is rated by the consumer. The rating reflects the satisfaction of the consumer. 
These ratings are used by the consumer to decide if this service provider will be used 
again or referred to other consumers. Service providers with low ratings are replaced 
with service providers that can potentially get higher ratings. 

When promoting a provider from s, ; to s j , two factors are considered: how trustworthy 
the provider is for Sj and how related s, and s 3 are. We calculate the trustworthiness of 
the provider p at Si (t P i) through its ratings at s,; and the number of interactions (for Sj). 
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The strength of the relation between s,; and Sj are given by the edge weight, Wij . 



(W’ij X tpj ) > 9 (1) 

The product of the edge weight with the average ratings projects how much the agent can 
reproduce its ratings in Sj. If this projected value is greater than a promotion threshold 
0 , then the agent can be promoted to perform Sj . 

Notice that in the extreme case, if Wy = 0 (the services are not correlated), then 
the service provider is not expected to perform well in Sj even if it performs well in s, . 
Conversely, if a provider is not trusted for Sj ( = 0), then the provider will never be 
promoted to Sj irrespective of how correlated the two services are. 

The weights that denote the relation between two services are estimated by each 
agent, which can update the weights in its graph based on its experiences. Hence, two 
agents can have different weights for the same edge. The graph weights are updated 
after promoting a provider and testing it for the higher service. The weights are tuned 
using a simple linear update mechanism. If a promotion from s, to Sj is successful, i.e., 
if the provider gets a good rating in Sj as well, then Wy is increased. Similarly, Wy is 
decreased when a promoted provider gets a bad rating in s 7 . The increase (or decrease) 
in the weight is proportional to the new rating of the service provider in Sj . 



3 Experimental Setup 

We investigate the properties of interest using agents who simulate requesting, providing, 
and evaluating services. The agents act in accordance with the following abstract protocol 
[17], When an agent desires a service, it begins to look for a trustworthy provider for the 
specified service. The agent queries some other agents from among its neighbors, which 
are a small subset of the agent’s acquaintances. A queried agent may either answer giving 
the identifier of a service provider who can potentially perform the desired service or 
may give referrals to other agents. The querying agent may accept a service offer, if any, 
and may pursue referrals, if any. 

The agents are autonomous and may not respond to another agent. When an agent 
responds, there is no guarantee about the quality of the answer or the suitability of a 
referral. Likewise, no agent is necessarily trusted by others: an agent unilaterally decides 
how to rate another agent. 

Each agent maintains models of its acquaintances, which describe their expertise 
(i.e., the quality of the answers they provide), and sociability (i.e., the quality of the 
referrals they provide). Each agent is initialized with the same model for each neighbor, 
but updates its models of its acquaintances based on interactions with them. 

An agent that is generating a query follows Algorithm 1. Each agent starts by gener- 
ating a query for a service (line 1). The distribution of requests for services captures the 
following intuition. In real life, we would expect most requests to be for services with 
intermediate risk rather than for services with little or too much risk. For this reason, we 
use a normal distribution to model the frequency of the incoming requests. As a result, 
the services Sq and S$ get the least number of requests, whereas services S 3 , S 4 , and 
S 3 get the most requests. 
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Algorithm 1 Find-Provider() 

1 : Generate query for service type j 
2: promotedProviders = promoteLocallytj) 

3: if (promotedProviders != null) then 
4: Add promotedProviders to providerSet 

5: else 

6: Send query to matching neighbors 

7: while (!timeout) do 

8: Receive message 

9: if (message. type == referral) then 

10: Send query to referred agent 

1 1 : Record referral 

12: else 

13: Add answer to providerSet {answer contains a provider id.} 

14: end if 

15: end while 

16: end if 

17: for i = 1 to \providerSet\ do 
18: Evaluate provider(i) 

19: Update agent models 

20: Update service graph 

21: end for 



The agent promotes all the service providers that qualify to be promoted to perform 
this new service (line 2). If there are no such providers, then the agent sends the query 
to a subset of its neighbors (line 6). The main factor here is to determine which of its 
neighbors would be likely to answer the query. An agent that receives a query can either 
answer by returning the identifier of a service provider or giving a referral to another 
agent who is likely know of a service provider for the requested service. 

If an agent receives a referral to another agent, it sends its query to the referred agent 
(line 10) and records the referral link (line 1 1). Simply put, the referrals generated for 
each query are used to update acquaintance models based on the quality of the service 
that is ultimately received from the providers found. After an agent receives a provider 
identifier or promotes a provider within, it evaluates the provider (line 18). We simulate 
this evaluation by looking up an evaluation value from a predefined table. 

After the answers are evaluated, the agent uses its learning policy to update the 
models of its neighbors (line 19). In the default learning policy, when a good answer 
comes in, the modeled expertise of the answering agent and the sociability of the agents 
that helped locate the answerer (through referrals) are increased. Similarly, when a bad 
answer comes in, these values are decreased. Hence, the agents that give answers as well 
as the agents that give referrals are rated. At certain intervals during the simulation, each 
agent has a chance to choose new neighbors from among its acquaintances based on its 
neighbor selection policy. Key factors include the expertise and the sociability of the 
agents [18]. 

The experiments use 100 service consumers and 32 service providers for nine types 
of services. Each agent has three randomly picked neighbors. Each agent generates 50 
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Algorithm 2 promoteLocally(j) 

1: for i = 1 to \nodes\ do 
2: for k = 1 to \providers(i)\ do 

3: p = providers(i)(fc) 

4: if ( t p i x Wij > 9) then 

5: if (numberOfInteractions(p)> A) then 

6: Add p to promotedProviders 

7: end if 

8: end if 

9: end for 

10: end for 

1 1 : return promotedProviders 




Service ID 



Fig. 3. Distributions of the service providers 



queries and may change its neighbors after every 5 queries. Each query denotes the 
desired service type; e.g., So, S i, and so on. Notice that not all 32 service providers offer 
all the services. The key property we want to capture in modeling the distribution of the 
service providers is that in real life, we would expect more service providers to offer 
easier services than harder ones. Hence, the number of providers would decrease as the 
service gets more specialized. With this intuition, the experiments are set up such that 
most of the 32 service providers can perform services that are lower down the graph, 
whereas only a few of them can perform harder services, say, Sg, the most specialized 
service. We capture this intuition by decreasing the number of providers approximately 
by half between two consecutive nodes. For example, while 15 service providers offer 
service Si, only 7 of them provide S3. The number of service providers for each type of 
service is given in Figure 3. 

4 Comparison of Representations 

Using this experimental setup, we compare the service graphs with the vector represen- 
tation in terms of effectiveness and efficiency. A representation is effective if it allows 
agents to find the desired service providers. A representation is efficient if it allows the 
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Fig. 4. The distribution of the agents for different values of effectiveness (After 10 queries) 



service providers to be found with as few messages as possible. In order to compare 
the effectiveness and the efficiency of the two approaches, the simulation is run with 
the same initial setup, same number of queries per consumer, and the same number of 
neighbors. After getting an answer, each consumer evaluates the service provider in the 
answer. The service providers that get a rating above a threshold are considered use- 
ful. For these experiments, the service providers provide services consistently. That is, 
a service provider that has provided a service will again perform the same quality of 
service. 

To measure effectiveness, we find the percentage of the queries that have resulted in 
finding a useful service provider. That is, the ratio of queries that lead to useful service 
providers to all the generated queries is calculated. We look at the effectiveness after 
every five queries for the graph-based representation and the vector representation. We 
look at two cases of the vector approach: one with referrals, two without referrals. 




Fig. 5. The distribution of the agents for different values of effectiveness (After 20 queries) 



Both in Figure 4 and in Figure 5, the x axis is the effectiveness percentage and the y 
axis is the number of agents. Both graphs plot the number of agents that achieve greater 
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than or equal to the effectiveness percentage. The first graph shows the distributions after 
the 10th query and the second graph shows them after the 20th query. 

In Figure 4, agents that employ service graphs achieve higher effectiveness than both 
of the vector approaches. The agents that use a vector with referrals generally do better 
than the agents without the referrals, except for one effectiveness value 90. That is, there 
are more agents that achieve at least 90 percent effectiveness in the vector approach 
without referrals, though the difference is minor. 

The agents with the service graph achieve higher effectiveness rates in the second 
graph (Figure 5), too, though now the difference between the vector (with referrals) and 
the service graph approach is smaller. The performance of the vector approach increases 
as the agents learn about their neighbors and change their neighbors accordingly. After 
the 30th query, both approaches achieve an effectiveness rate of 99%, thus we do not show 
that in a different graph. However, when referrals are not employed, the effectiveness 
of the agents barely increases (Figures 4 and 5, solid lines). The average effectiveness 
for the no-referral case oscillates between 63% and 73%. Having no referrals causes 
two disadvantages to the agents. One, obviously they can pose their queries only to 
their neighbors, and incompetent neighbors cannot provide answers. Two, since there 
are no referrals, the agents interact with few other agents and learn only a small part 
of the society. Hence, when they change their neighbors, the set of agents they choose 
from is small and pseudo-random. Figure 6 plots the average effectiveness of all 100 
agents after every five queries. We conclude that the consumers can locate trustworthy 
service providers more effectively with a graph-based representation than with a vector 
representation. 




Fig. 6. Effectiveness of the representations 



Next, we compare the average number of agents contacted per query (over 30 
queries). Figure 7 plots this efficiency value for both approaches. The average value 
for the vector approach (with referrals) is 3.1, for the vector approach (without referrals) 
2.81, and 0.45 for the service graph approach. In other words, the addition of referrals 
increases the number of contacted agents for the benefit of increased effectiveness. The 
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service graph approach, on the other hand, yields a higher efficiency than both of the 
vector approaches as well as higher effectiveness. 



Efficiency of vector (without referrals) 
Efficiency of vector (with referrals) ■ 
Efficiency of service graph 



Number of queries 



Fig. 7. Efficiency of the representations 



Recall that initially, each agent knows of two service providers for possibly different 
services. For the results reported above, the initial distribution guaranteed that at least 
one agent in the system knows of a provider for each service. Consider a case, where 
none of the agents initially knew of a provider for Sg . In the vector approach, no matter 
how hard each agent searches for the provider through its neighbors, it will not be able 
to locate a provider for Sg . Whereas in the service graph approach, if an agent knows of 
a provider for Sg or Sj, then it can promote the service provider to Sg. Thus, whereas 
the vector approach will definitely not find a provider, the service graph approach may 
find a provider through promotions from lower services. 

Service graphs are most useful when the services are related, though even if the 
services are orthogonal the service graph would be equivalent to a vector representation. 
Thus, the service graph would in the worst case perform as well as the vector representa- 
tion. There might only be one potential disadvantage. Following the previous scenario, 
assume that none of the service providers are trustworthy for service Sg. In this case, the 
service graph approach will promote service providers up only to find that they cannot 
fulfill Sg. Neither approaches will find a service provider, but the vector approach will 
use less time, whereas the service graph approach will try several providers (through 
promotions) and fail later. 



5 Evaluation 



We study how the initial setting, promotion threshold, and the number of previous in- 
teractions affect promotion accuracy and effectiveness of finding trustworthy service 
providers. For each experiment, we report averages from three simulation runs (addi- 
tional runs yield similar results). 
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5.1 Control Variables 

Initial Setting. The initial environments can differ in two main ways. The first factor is 
how much the neighbors can help each other in finding service providers, since providers 
can be found through referrals as well as through promotions. To study the performance 
of the service graph representation, we seek to reduce the effect of referrals and prior 
knowledge of an agent. Therefore, we use a setting where each agent only knows of two 
providers for service Sq, the lowest service. This setting forces agents to promote the 
providers and test them for higher services. In addition, at least in the beginning, agents 
cannot give well-targeted referrals for higher services, since none of them knows of a 
trustworthy provider for higher services. 

The second factor is related to how much the agents are initially willing to try new 
service providers. This factor, termed trust prejudice, captures whether an agent is willing 
to trust newcomers [6]. We capture this intuition through the initial graph weights. For 
example, if initially all the weights are 1, then the agents are willing to try out all new 
service providers in all types of services. Conversely, when the weights are all 0, the 
agents have the prejudice that no agents can be trusted. 

We evaluate our approach using three initial settings. In the homogeneous setting, 
each agent starts with the graph shown in Figure 2. In the trusting setting, the graph 
edges are the same but the weights are higher (meaning the agents trust others more). In 
the heterogeneous setting, each agent starts with random weights on random edges of 
its own. 

Promotion Threshold. The estimated weight between two services is adjusted based 
on previous promotions between the two services. Intuitively, the promotion threshold 
denotes how much risk an agent is willing to take in its promotions. If the threshold for 
promoting up is low, then the agents will promote more providers, but might find out 
that more of these providers cannot perform the service. On the other hand, if the agents 
are reluctant to promote, then they might miss a chance to find a provider for a desired 
service. In Algorithm 2, 6 refers to the promotion threshold. 

Number of interactions. The overall rating of a provider at the previous service should 
be reliable. It is widely accepted that the number of previous interactions increases the 
accuracy of the trust assessment [5]. That is, the average rating may not be representative 
if the total number of interactions are few. In other words, a service provider with a 
ranking of 0.7 over three interactions might be trusted more than a provider with a ranking 
of 0.8 over one interaction. In our approach, agents use the number of interactions as 
a gating factor so that only those providers that have proved sufficiently trustworthy in 
another service, which is sufficiently closely related to the service under consideration, 
and such that the agent has interacted with these providers often enough to trust them 
adequately. In Algorithm 2, A refers to the required number of interactions. 

5.2 Results 

Promotion Accuracy. Intuitively, high promotion accuracy captures the fact that only 
trustworthy service providers are promoted up the graph. Promotion errors are measured 
by the average number of wrong promotions performed by the agents. 
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Promotion threshold 



Fig. 8. Effect of initial setting 



Figure 8 plots the promotion error for varying promotion thresholds. For all three 
curves, the error drops when the promotion threshold increases. That is, when agents take 
fewer risks, they make fewer mistakes. The heterogeneous setting has higher weights 
for more edges than the other two setups, and hence allows more promotions. For this 
reason, it is more prone to errors. 

Next, we study the effect of number of interactions on promotion error. For each 
value of the promotion threshold, we plot the average promotion error. Figure 9 shows 
three plots for the homogeneous setting, corresponding to one, two, and three required 
interactions prior to promotion. The promotion error decreases with the number of pre- 
vious interactions. For a threshold of 0.25, for example, when the required number of 
previous interactions is just one, the promotion error is almost 6. When the number of 
interactions is increased to two, the error drops below 4. When the number of interactions 
is further increased to three, the error becomes less than 2. In all three curves, increasing 
the promotion threshold decreases the promotion error, though the improvement is more 
significant for fewer interactions. 




Promotion threshold 



Fig. 9. Effect of previous interactions 
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Effectiveness. Recall that effectiveness measures how often consumers find trustworthy 
providers for the desired services. Thus, achieving a high promotion accuracy is not 
enough for good performance. The agents should also achieve high effectiveness. 




Promotion threshold 



Fig. 10. Effect of initial setting 



Again, we first look at the effect of initial setting on the effectiveness. Figure 10 
plots three effectiveness curves for the three initial settings. This time the random setup 
achieves higher effectiveness than the other two setups. Since the random setup assigns 
weights to many edges, and hence allows more promotions, many providers — useful or 
not — are promoted and tested, resulting in almost always finding a provider. 




Promotion threshold 



Fig. 11. Effect of the previous interactions on effectiveness 



Figure 1 1 plots three effectiveness curves for varying values of the promotion thresh- 
old using homogeneous initial setting. Again, each curve corresponds to a case where 
different number of previous interactions is required. Independent of the number of in- 
teractions, if the threshold is high, the effectiveness is very low. Interestingly, for smaller 
values of the threshold, we see agents achieve a higher level of effectiveness (find more 
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trustworthy agents to interact with) if the number of interactions are fewer. This is the 
opposite of the curves for the promotion accuracy, where we saw that the number of in- 
teractions decrease the promotion error. In other words, high promotion accuracy rarely 
coexists with high effectiveness. For example, in Figure 9 when the number of previous 
interactions is set to three (with threshold 0.35), the promotion error is below 1. But, 
effectiveness for the same setup is not even 50%. 

Performance = Effectiveness x Accuracy. The reason for the inverse relation between 
promotion accuracy and the effectiveness is that if the consumers are cautious and 
promote reluctantly up the graph, they might miss many useful promotions, leading to 
sub-optimal effectiveness. 




Promotion threshold 



Fig. 12. Effectiveness and promotion error trade-off 



Figure 12 plots this performance value based on Figure 9 and Figure 1 1 . Neither ex- 
tremes of the promotion threshold (0.05 and 0.45) achieve high performance. The lower 
threshold suffers from high promotion error, while the high thresholds lacks effective- 
ness. Optimal performance lies in the middle values of the promotion threshold. Among 
these, the performance is always better when the number of interactions is either 1 or 
2. This suggests that the third interaction does not add much value to the performance. 
Among the 1 and 2 interaction cases, except for one value of the threshold (0.25), 2 
interaction case outperforms the 1 interaction case. In general, this result suggests that 
it is better to be less cautious, trust more, and make some mistakes to be able to exploit 
a wider range of promotions. 



6 Discussion 

Lattice-based access control models have been used in computer security to regulate 
information flow [12]. Each node in the lattice denotes a different set of security priv- 
ileges, called security classes. The more sensitive security classes are placed upper in 
the lattice. The information flow is only allowed from the lower security classes to the 
higher ones. Thus, even though the less confidential information from lower security 
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classes can be carried to the upper security classes, no confidential information flows 
down. This is similar to how we handle service types. Providers that can perform services 
higher up the lattice can also perform lower services. In addition, we promote providers 
from lower service types to higher ones based on the providers performance on the lower 
services. 

Wille use concept lattices for knowledge discovery in databases [16]. The data ob- 
jects are classified into meaningful concepts based on common attributes. The concepts, 
then are arranged in a line diagram, which represents the concepts and the subconcept 
relationships among concepts. This representation is a structured way to visualize and 
analyze information. 

Referrals capture the manner in which people normally help each other find trust- 
worthy parties [9], MINDS, based on the documents used by each user, was an early 
agent-based referral system [3], Kautz et al. model social networks statically as graphs 
and study some properties of these graphs, e.g., how the accuracy of a referral to a 
specified individual relates to the distance of the referrer from that individual [7], 

Yu and Singh [ 19] develop an approach for distributed reputation management where 
a reputation of an agent is computed based on testimonies of the witnesses using the 
Dempster-Shafer theory of evidence. They show how this model can be used to detect 
agents that are non-cooperative or agents that abuse their reputation by slowly decreasing 
their level of cooperativeness. Since the witnesses are found through referrals, Yu and 
Singh’s approach captures social trust. Local evaluations are captured through belief 
functions, but relationships among service types are not captured. 

Barber and Kim [2] propose an approach wherein agents use a belief revision al- 
gorithm to combine evidence they receive from other agents. In addition to providing 
evidence, each agent specifies its level of confidence in the evidence. Barber and Kim’s 
approach captures social trust, but contrary to our approach, the trustworthiness of agents 
who provide evidence are not considered. Their approach does not consider local evi- 
dence, i.e., the previous interactions of the trustor with the trustee. 

Pujol et al. [ 10] develop an algorithm to find the reputation of an agent based on its 
position in a social network. The Web pages of users are taken as a basis to come up with 
the social network. If an agent is pointed to by agents with high reputation, then the agent 
is also considered to have high reputation, similar to the notion of authority exploited in 
search engines such as Google. Pujol et al. use their approach to find the reputations of 
authors where the reputation of an author is defined as the number of citations received. 
Even though each agent can calculate its own reputation based only on local information 
(i.e., the agents that point at it), a central server is needed to access others’ reputations. 
This approach does not capture local trust, since direct interactions are not taken into 
account. It captures social trust since the reputation of an agent is derived through how 
other agents have linked to it, but has no means to correct it based on local observations 
of an agent. In other words, the link structure is static and the positions of the agents 
do not change based on their interactions. In our approach, we allow agents to change 
neighbors using the neighbors’ ability to give referrals as a heuristic. This allows us to 
rate the sources. 

Sabater and Sierra [11] develop a system for reputation management where reputa- 
tions are derived based on direct interactions as well as the social relations of the agents. 
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They use the number of interactions and the variance in ratings to derive the the trustwor- 
thiness of the agent through direct interactions. To assess the trustworthiness through 
indirect interactions, Sabater and Sierra use fuzzy inference to combine evidence from 
multiple witnesses. In this regard, their approach captures both social and local trust. On 
the other hand, Sabater and Sierra do not offer a mechanism to propagate trust across 
related services as we have done here. 

Sen and Sajja [13] develop a reputation-based trust model used for selecting processor 
agents for processor tasks. Similar to our notion of service providers, each processor 
agent can offer varying performance. Agents are looking for trustworthy processor agents 
to interact with using only evidence from their peers. Sen and Sajja propose a probabilistic 
algorithm to find the number of agents to query to guarantee finding a trustworthy party. In 
our framework, we model the peers based on their prior performance and choose whom 
to ask for help based on these models. Thus, agents also decide the trustworthiness 
of the information source. However, in Sen and Sajja’s framework, these models are 
not captured. All peers are treated the same independent of their previous behavior. 
This approach does not handle local trust, since previous interactions of an agent with 
processor agents are not taken into account. 

The above approaches derive the trustworthiness of agents based on direct or indirect 
previous interactions. Our approach emphasizes the propagation of trust to related con- 
texts as seen fit by an agent. In this respect, our graph-based representation complements 
the above approaches. Once the trustworthiness of an agent is derived, our approach can 
decide how this can be reused in other contexts. 



7 Directions 

Currently, we propagate trust based on a provider’s trustworthiness for a single service. 
However, sometimes it would help to combine the trustworthiness of the provider in 
several services. For example, if a service is composed of several smaller services, the 
trustworthiness of the provider in all the subservices will affect the trustworthiness of 
the provider in the composed service. This problem is also acknowledged by Sabater and 
Sierra [ 1 1 ] . In future work, we plan to study such improvements to our model as well as 
evaluate our model with respect to different distributions for requesting and providing 
services. 
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Abstract. In the business world, business coordinations are becoming 
global, execution of multi-party contracts has to be considered a vital 
point for successful business coordinations. The need for a new multi- 
party contract model is thus becoming evident. However, there is little 
known on how to formally model a multi-party contract. In this paper, 
we investigate how a contract involving multilateral parties can be mo- 
deled more easily for finding the contract responsible for given contract 
violations. 



1 Introduction 

In the business world, business coordinations are becoming global, execution of 
multi-party contracts has to be considered a vital point for successful business 
coordinations. The need for a new multi-party contract model is thus becoming 
evident. A two-party contract is not able to specify multilateral contractual 
relations. Most research [8], [5] on multi-party contracts tries to break down 
a multi-party contract into a number of bilateral contracts. A principle cause 
behind this is that current e-commerce environments only support bilateral exe- 
cutions. In some simple cases, the approach to supporting multi-party contract 
execution in current e-commerce environments, is to assume the whole business 
process goes correctly according to a number of bilateral contracts. However, in 
complicated multi-party relationships, this conversion results in information of 
relations being lost or hidden. Consequently this option to split the contracts up 
into several two-party agreements will not work for these complex multi-party 
contracts. 

In a bilateral contract execution process it is easier to establish the respon- 
sible party for a given contract violation. In a multi-party business process, a 
contract violation can be as a result of a set of actions that did not occur. It can 
be caused by direct and indirect contractual parties. This thus raises the issue 
of finding all responsible partners for the aforementioned contract violation. 

An agent-mediated e-commerce environment is regarded as one of the most 
suitable open environments for electronic marketplaces [15]. Agent-mediated e- 
marketplaces can lift the barrier of two-party e-commerce environments. As such 
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the limits of more traditional e-commerce environments need no longer apply. 
Our research thus focuses on how to model multi-party contracts in a manner 
convenient detection of the parties responsible for a contract violation. 

Various authors have proposed electronic contract models or languages based 
on different views. Kimbrough and Moore formalize and extend speech act theory 
as Formal Language for Business Communication (FLBC)[10] [13]. Deontic lo- 
gic based contract models [21] [14] [12] [18] [22] describes obligations, permis- 
sions, and forbicldances for finishing a business process. CrossFlow [11] and E- 
ADOME[9] use contracts for inter-organizational workflow process integration. 
Contracts in CrossFlow and E-ADOME describe the agreed workflow interfa- 
ces as activities and transitions, based on WfMC’s WPDL (Workflow Process 
Definition Language). Contracts also specify what data objects in the remote 
workflow are readable or updateable. Grosof discussed a rule-based approach [7] 
to representation business contracts, which also deal with exceptions. They are 
a side effect of business automations, and as for now do not address the multi- 
party situation and particularly do not looking into detecting contract violators. 
Although we presented a method to detect contract violators in paper [25], the 
concept of a role properties is not included. Therefore, the multi-party contract 
model in this paper is extended. The algorithm of detecting contract violators 
is changed consequently. 

In this paper, we present a multi-party contract model and provide how to 
detect responsible parties for a multi-party contract violation by using our model. 
In Section 2 a standard multi-party car insurance case [16] is used to explain 
our model and to show that in a multi-partner contract it is more important 
and more difficult to find the responsible parties for a contract violation than 
in a bilateral contract. Section 3 introduces our multi-party contract model. A 
concept of contract violation, a detection method of a contract violation and 
some examples for using this method are presented in Section 4. The paper ends 
with conclusions and a short discussion of further work in Section 5. 



2 Multi-party Contract Case 

This case outlines the manner in which a car damage claim is handled by an 
insurance company (AGFIL). The contract parties work together to provide a 
service level which facilitates efficient claim settlement. The parties involved 
are called Euro Assist, Lee Consulting Services, Garages and Assessors. Euro 
Assist offers a 24-lrour emergency call answering service to policyholders. Lee 
C.S. co-ordinates and manages the operation of the emergency service on a 
day-to-day level on behalf of AGFIL. Garages are responsible for car repair. 
Assessors conduct the physical inspections of damaged vehicles and agree upon 
repair figures with the garages. 

The general process of a car insurance case is described as follows: the po- 
licyholder phones Euro Assist using a toll-free phone number to notify a new 
claim. Euro Assist will register the information, suggest an appropriate garage, 
and notify AGFIL, which will check whether the policy is valid and covers this 
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claim. After AGFIL receives this claim, AGFIL sends the claim details to Lee 
C.S. AGFIL will send a letter to the policyholder for a completed claim form. 
Lee C.S. will agree upon repair costs if an assessor is not required for small 
damages; otherwise, an assessor will be assigned. The assessor will check the 
damaged vehicle and agree upon repair costs with the garage. After receiving an 
agreement for repairing the car from Lee C.S., the garage will then commence 
repairs. After finishing repairs, the garage will issue an invoice to Lee C.S., which 
will check the invoice against the original estimate. Lee C.S. returns all invoices 
to AGFIL. After AGFIL also receives the completed claim form from the po- 
licyholder, the payment is processed. In the whole process, if the claim is found 
invalid, all contractual parties will be contacted and the process will be stopped. 

There are many potential contract violations in this case, for example, after 
sending invoices to Lee C.S., the garage does not get money back from AGFIL. 
It could be caused by 

— Lee C.S., because Lee C.S. does not forward the invoices to AGFIL; 

— policyholder, because the policyholder did not return the completed claim 
form to AGFIL; 

— AGFIL, because AGFIL forgot to send the claim form to the policyholder 
or simply because AGFIL did not pay the garage in time. 

or any combination from above. 

The case study shows a rather complex business process between multiple 
parties. In particular, we provide an example that the contract violation could 
be caused by multiple parties. 



3 Multi-party Contract Model 

A contract is an agreement between two or more parties that is binding to those 
parties and that is based on mutual commitments [22] . Our multi-party contract 
model consists of three core components: actions, commitments and a commit- 
ment graph [26], [23], [25]. An action describes what each partner should do. A 
commitment in this paper is defined as a guarantee by one party towards another 
party that some action sequence shall be executed completely, and all involved 
parties fulfill their side of the transaction. A commitment graph is an overview 
of the commitments between parties, which shows commitment relationships in 
a contract. These components will be explained in turn in the next sections. 

3.1 Actions 

Contractual parties perform actions as an imposed requirement which often have 
restrictions on the contract. An action is an atom in our contract model. The 
contract is explained by a set of commitments, a contractual party can thus be 
involved in different commitments and play the different roles, we specify the 
roles of a party as 1Z. A set of total roles of a contract is denoted as R. 
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Definition 1. A party can act under different roles in different commitments. 
Let ID be a domain of identifier; roles of a party TZ X is defined as 

n x c id. 

Let V be a set of parties, the set of all roles is 

R= |J Kx. 

\/xCV 

The roles will form the nodes in commitment graphs. 

Definition 2. Let R. be a set of all roles of all parties, ID be the domain ID, 
and T be the time. An action is specified as 

action = (name, sender, receiver, deadline), 

where name € ID, sender, receiver € R and deadline € T. We require all names 
of actions to be unique so they can be used as identifiers. 

A set of actions A for a contract can be specified as 

A = |^J {action}. 

The actions will form the edges in commitment graphs. 

For example, action (A_agreeRepairCar,L,G" ,3.5) describes that Lee C.S. ag- 
rees the garage to repair the car during the car damage claim received 3.5 days. 
For the car insurance case, all actions are specified in [24]. Actions will form the 
edges in commitment graphs. Although only a single receiver of the action are 
specified in this car insurance case, a list of action receivers can be extend in 
this model. 

We have explained that different contractual parties play different roles. Each 
role has a set of pre-determined properties, whose values are part of the contract. 
To specify the role properties in our contract model is a significant different 
with a multi-party contract model in paper [25]. The role property consists of 
three parts which are inputs, outputs and rules of the role property. The inputs 
and outputs of the role properties are domain related. The rules of the role 
properties are specified as the set of rules using predicate logic. The input of 
the role property determines the actions that a contractual party will take as 
a means of the fulfill its operations which have specified in the contract. The 
output of the role property determines the objects which are the results of the 
executing action. When the role attempts to execute an action, it first checks 
whether the input of the role property is satisfied, and subsequently generate 
the output of the role property. 

Each role specifis values of input and output of the role property, e.g. 
input element ClaimForm indicates a empty claim form and input element 
ClaimForm fi illustrate a filled claim form with policyholder’s data and sig- 
nature. The rules of the role properties are specified as the set of rules using 
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predicate logic. The conditions of the rules can be a conjection of the inputs 
of the role properties or a conjection of the inputs of the role properties and 
actions. For example, in the car insurance case, the garage {G') plays a repai- 
rer role in the repair service commitment C_dailyService. The input of the role 
property for G' is “Car damaged" (i.e. G' receiving a damaged car). According to 
the rule Cardamaged —> A_estimateRepairCost, the garage G' will fulfill the action 
A_estimateRepairCost after received the damaged car Car damaged- According to 
the rule A_estimateRepairCost — > estimatedRC , the occurrence of 
A_estimateRepairCost will cause that the garage knows the estimated repair cost 
estimatedRC . All properties of the roles in the car insurance case are shown in 
Table 1. 

A formal definition of the role property is specified as 

Definition 3. Let R. be the set of all roles, I be the set of all information or 
objects involved in the contract. The condition of the ride is specified as 

condition = fl {input} U {action} 

where input £ I; action £ A. The result of the rule is specified as 

result = {action A output} 

where action £ A; output £ I. The rule is specified as 

rule = {{condition, residt)} 

3role£WL,\/ input , outputs I 

where role £ R; input, output £ I; action £ A. The set of all rules V in the role 
properties is 



V= |J {rule}. 

VroZeGR 



The role property is specified as 

property = {role, input, output, rules) 

where role £ R; input, output £ I; and rules £ V. 

A set of role properties P for a contract can be specified as 

P = |^J {property} . 

VroZeGR 

The next section specifies commitments that are the key part of contracts. 



3.2 Commitments 

In this paper, a commitment is a guarantee by one party towards another party 
that some action sequence shall be executed completely provided that some 
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Table 1. Role properties of the car insurance case 



Role 


Role Properties 


Input 


Output 


Rules 


P' 


assigned G, 

CoX fixed- 


Claim, 

Recordsl, 

Car damaged • 


Pi j -A Claim; 

PS '2 —>■ Recordsl; 

assignedG ARSi — > Car damaged- 


P" 


ClaimForm 


ClaimForm/ j 


ClaimForm — > PR 2 (CF 3 y, 
PR'ACF'i) — > ClaimForm f,. 


E 


Recordsl 


assignedG, 

Records2 


Recordsl — ► PS'a; 

PS 3 — ► assignedG; 

Recardsl A assignedG APSi(CF-\ ) — s- Records2. 


AG 


Records2, 
ClaimForm /i, 
Invoice. 


Records3, 

ClaimForm, 

Payment. 


Records2 — > DSi; 

Records2 — > CF 2 : 

DSi — ► Records3; 

CF 2 — ► ClaimForm; 
ClaimForm/iA Invoice — * PRi- 
I’ll' ■ Payment. 


L 


RecordsS, 

estimatedRC, 

NewRC, 

Invoice. 


assignedA, 
agreeRepair(RC ) , 
Invoice. 


Records3 — > DS 2 ', 

if estimatedRC > 500 then 
{estimatedRC — > DSiilCi); 
DSAICi) assignedA; 

NewRC — > DSts(RS 3 ) rc -NewRC', 
DSe, ( ft S :> ) in: NewRC * 

agreeRepair (NewRC ) } 








if estimatedRC < 500 then 
{ estimatedRC < 500 — ► 

P St, ( R.S ,) ) RC — estimatedRC , 
D S(, { RS 3 ) RC =est i rnatedRC ^ 

agreeRepair(estimatedRC) } 








Invoice — ► DSg(PRi); 
DSg(PRi) — > Invoice. 


A 


assignedA 


NewRC 


assignedA — > IC2] 
ICo -> NewRC. 


G' 


C ar^a. mag ed ■> 

agreeRepair kc . 


estimatedRC', 

Car fixed 


Cal damaged r RS‘ 2 ‘, 

RS'2 — > estimatedRC'; 
agreeRepair (RC) — ► RSiiDSr); 
RS 4 (DS 7 ) —> Cax fixed- 


G" 


estimatedRC / 


invoice, 

estimatedRC 


estimatedRC' A DS 2 — > DSs' 
DS-jt — *■ emtimatedRC 
DSx -^Invoice . 


G'" 


Payment 







“trigger, involve, and finish” action happens, and all involved parties fulfill their 
side of the transaction. To finish a commitment, more than one party must fi- 
nish relevant actions. From this point of view, the concept of our commitment 
is differ from the definition of a commitment in papers [20], [17], which a com- 
mitment only refers to two parties, a debtor and a creditor [20] , or a vendor and 
customer [17]. The notion of commitment in this paper is not related to beliefs, 
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desires, or intentions [2], In Cohen and Levesque’s research, commitments are 
related to establishing common beliefs about a certain state of the world. In our 
multi-party contract model, we do not reason about beliefs of the contractual 
parties involved, which Daskalopulu did in evidence-based contract performance 
monitoring research [4], We also do not assess the of legal status and directives 
in business process automation [1], 

A multi-party contract includes one or more commitments, a commitment 
includes some actions which could be performed by multi-parties. Those actions 
can trigger, involve, and finish the commitment. For example, in the car repair 
service commitment, the garage first needs to receive the policyholder’s car as 
a trigger of this commitment. The actions included in a commitment thus have 
different attributes, which we specify as trigger, involve and finish. In a contract 
preparation stage, the actions with “trigger” attribute need to be paid attentions 
whether some “enforceable” or “compensable” clauses are required for smoothly 
fulfilling the contract. The actions with “finish” attribute eventually finish the 
commitment. A commitment is described by a commitment name, sender of the 
commitment, receiver of the commitment. 

Definition 4. Actions’ attributes U can he specified as 

U = {tr, in, fi}. 

Let ID he the domain ID, V he a set of parties, N = {1, 2, 3, . . . }, A be a set of 
actions. A commitment is specified as 

commitment = (name, sender, receiver, n, {(ai, ui), ( 02 , U 2 ), ■ ■ ■ , (a n , u n ) : 

Oi € A, Ui £ IA}} . 



where name is an identifier, name £ ID; sender and receiver are the contract 
parties, sender, receiver £ V; n denotes the total number of all actions involved, 
n £ N; ai, < 22 , ... ,a n denotes all actions involved in the commitment and their 
attributes U\,U 2 , ■ ■ ■ ,u n . We require all names of commitments to he unique so 
that they can be used as identifiers. 

A set of commitments M can be specified as 

M = {commitment}. 

\/xev 

Let ai £ A and m £ M, a sequence function fposition : A x M —>N, 

{ i iff i is the sequence number 

of action ai in commitment m. 
undef otherwise. 



fposition(di,m) denotes the position of action ai in the commitment m. 
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For example, in commitment C_repairService, the garage will offer the repair 
service to the policyholder. After the policyholder sends his/her car to the garage 
(action A_sendCar has a trigger attribute), the garage estimates the repair cost 
(action A_estimateRepairCost has a finish attribute). After the garage receives 
an agreement from Lee C.S. about the repair cost (action A_agreeRepairCar has 
a trigger attribute), the garage repairs the car (action A_repairCar has a finish 
attribute). Commitment C_repairService is specified as 

(C_repairService, G, P,{(A_sendCar, tr), (A_estimateRepairCost, fi), 
(A_agreeRepairCar, tr), (A_repairCar, fi)}) 



For the car insurance case, all commitments are specified in [24]. The actions 
and commitments can be regard as a direct mapping from a paper contract to 
an e-contract. Information of the actions and commitments can compare with 
contents between “< action >” and “< /action >” in TPA(Trading Partner 
Agreement) [3] from ebXML. The difference is that we specify a multi-party 
contractual process using the commitment concept, and TPA only specifies bi- 
lateral business process. 



3.3 Commitment Graph 



Commitments are an even more important concept, though, to specify multi- 
party contracts. A commitment graph shows complex relationships among com- 
mitments. Commitment relationships are not only about a condition [19] or a 
chain [20] [17] relationship. For example, if a contractee first ships goods to a 
contractor, the contractor will pay the cost of goods later; the commitment of 
shipping goods is a condition to activate a commitment of payment. 

Figure 1 shows the commitment graph for the car insurance case. Table 2 
provides all abbreviations and labels used in this commitment graph. For all 
notes of this commitment graph, we use the following abbreviations: P' and P" 
for a policyholder, AG for AGFIL, E for Euro Assist, L for Lee C.S., G',G" 
and G'" for garage, and A for assessor. Each note represents a role that can be 
played by a contractual partner. 

The abbreviations for the commitments can be found from Table 2. Each 
edge represents an action. Each action has one or more labels, where the first 
letter represents which commitments this action actually involves, the second 
number represents the order of a sequence actions within a commitment. 

Being able to show how the commitment graph presents the complex commit- 
ment relationship, we give an example which shows a relationship between com- 
mitments C_repairService (repair service commitment) and C_dailyService (daily 
service commitment) . 
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(a) Highlight repair service commit- (b) Highlight daily service commit- 
ment C_repairService ment C_dailyService 

Fig. 1 . Commitment graphs 



According to Section 3.2, C_repairService and C_dailyService are specified as 
follows: 

(C_repairService, G, P, {(A_sendCar, tr), (A_estimateRepairCost, fi), 

( A_agreeRepairCar ,tr),( A_repairCar , fi)}) 

(C_dailyService, L. AG, {(AJorwardClaim, tr), (A_contactGarage, in), 

(A_sendRepairCost, in), (A_assign Assessor, in), 

(A_sendNewRepairCost, tr), ( A.agreeRepairCar , fi), 

( A_repairCar , tr), (A_sendlnvoices, in), 
(AJorwardlnvoices, fi)}). 

In Figure 1 (a) and (b), edge RS 3 and DS6 both denote A_agreeRepairCar ac- 
cording Table 2. It means that A_agreeRepairCar is included in C_repairService as 
the third action (R3) and in C_dailyService as the sixth action (DS 6). Another 
edge RS4 and DS7 both indicates A_repairCar. It means that A_agreeRepairCar is 
also included in C_repairService as the fourth action ( R.S4) and in C_dailyService 
as the seventh action ( DS7 ). 

The relationship between C_repairService and C_dailyService is a mixed rela- 
tionship: after role L agrees with the repair costs in C_dailyService, the role G' 
can repair the car in C_repairService; after the role G' repairs the car and role 
G" sends the invoice, C.dailyService will go on to execute its following actions. 
Commitments C.repairService and C_dailyService are mutually dependent on each 
other. 
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Table 2. Commitments, actions and action abbreviations 



Commitment 


Classification of Actions and Commitments 


Labels 


Trigger 


Involve 


Finish 


C_phoneService 

(PS) 


A_phoneClaim 






PS.l 




A_receivelnfo 




PS. 2 






A_assignGarage 


PS. 3 






A_notifyClaim 


PS.4, CF.l 


C_repairService 

(RS) 


A_sendCar 






RS.l 




A_estimateRepa i rCost 




■RS^ 


A_agreeRepairCar 






RS.3, DS.6 






A_repairCar 


RS.4, DS.7 


C_claimForm 

(CF) 


A_notifyClaim 






CF.l, PS.4 




A_sendClaimForm 




CF.2 






A_return Claim Form 


CF.3, PR. 2 


C.dailyService 

(DS) 


A.forward Claim 






DS.l 




A_contactGarage 




DS.2 




A_se n d Repa i rCost 




1553 




A_assign Assessor 




DS.4, IC 1 




A _se ndNewRepairCost 




DS.5, IC. 3 






A_agreeRepairCar 


DS.6, RS.3 


A_repairCar 






0S.7. RS.4 




A_sendlnvoices 




DS.8 






A_forward 1 nvoices 


DS.9, PR.l 


CJnspectCar 

(IC) 


A_assign Assessor 






IC.1.DS.4 




AJnspectCar 




IC.2 






A_sendNewRepairCost 


IC.3.DS.5 


C_pay Repa irCost 
(PR) 


A_forwa rd 1 nvo ices 






PR.l, DS.9 


A_retu rn C 1 a i m Form 






PR. 2, CF.3 






A_pay Repa irCost 


RR3 



A commitment graph is a directed graph consisting of a set of nodes corre- 
sponding to all roles R, a set of edges corresponding to actions and their labels, 
and commitment orders. 

Definition 5 . Let A be a set of actions, a G A, M be a set of commitments, 
m £ M, and X = {1,2,...}, a sequence function f P osition(o>,m), an edge is 
specified as a relation from A x M x X 

edge = u 777-, /positional ^)) • & G A., 771 G /position (^5 G: 1 

Vm£M,a£A 



a set 0/ all edges is 



E = 1J { ed g e }- 

VaG A 



Definition 6 . Let M be a set of commitments. A commitment occurrence order 
is specified as a relation from M x M; 

order ^commitment = {(mi ■ m2) ■ mi, m2 € M, mi ^ m 2 }. 



If mi ■ to 2 is a commitment order, we interpret it as follows: commitment m2 is 
only active when commitment mi has been finished. 
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Let V be a set of parties. A set of commitment orders lists all relationships 
in which a commitment occurs prior to another commitment, and is specified as 
follows: 



O = 1J {(mi • m 2 )}. 

\/xev 

For the car insurance case, examples of the commitment orders are presented 
in [24]. After specification of commitment graph notes, edges, and commitment 
occurrence orders, the commitment graph can be specified as follows: 

Definition 7. Let R. be a set of nodes, E be a set of edges, and O be a set of 
commitment order list. The commitment graph is defined as follows 

G= (R,E,0). 



3.4 Multi-party Contract 

Now that all elements of our multi-party contract model have been presented, a 
formal model is provided as follows: 

Definition 8. Let A be a set of actions, M be a set of commitments and G be 
a commitment graph of a contract. The multi-party contract is specified as 

Contract = {A, M, G}. 

The next section will illustrate how to detect responsible parties after a contract 
violation. 



4 Contract Violations and Detections 

In the contract execution stage, detecting contract violations and figuring out 
the contract violators are the most important monitoring tasks. Section 4.1 di- 
scusses some special issues of contract violations in a multi-party relationship. 
The detection method is introduced in Section 4.2. 



4.1 Contract Violations 

Contract violations refer to break or fail to comply with a term of the contract 
by contractual parties. The contract violation can caused by more than one con- 
tractual parties in a contract execution, it thus becomes an essential problem 
for the contract automations. For example, in the car insurance case, the po- 
licyholder sent the car to the assigned garage. After the prescribed days, the 
policyholder find that his/her car did not fixed by the garage at all. Obviously 
the policyholder will directly complain to the garage. Actually, after sending 
an estimated repairing cost of the car to the Lee C.S., the garage maybe did 
not receive an agree-repair message from Lee C.S. Well, because the estimated 
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repairing cost was too high, Lee C.S. have to send an assessor to check the car 
again. However, the assessor did not do his/her job properly. From the contract 
execution point of view, this contract violation is caused by the assessor, but 
Lee C.S. and the garage should take care of the deadline of repairing the car. In 
this example, the garage did not repair the car in time, which is directly caused 
by the assessor. In another scenario, after receiving an estimated repairing cost, 
Lee C.S. simple forget to send an agree repair information to the garage. The 
direct violator, in this scenario, is Lee C.S. 

Normally the contract violations are found by any contractual parties or a 
contract monitor. Obviously inputs of role properties can missed in someway 
during the contract execution, e.g. Lee C.S. does not receive a forwarded record 
of the damaged car. Lee C.S. thus does not start its daily service commitment. 
More precisely, missing any input of role properties will become a potential 
contract violation at the particular contract. 



4.2 Detecting Responsible Parties of the Contract Violation 

The most common detection process is to retrieve all actions that should have 
already occurred [6]. Although it is a solution, this process is rather inefficient. 
Our approach is that use of a commitment graph and role properties to detect 
responsible parties for the contract violation. 

After a contractual party finished a certain action, the party is waiting for 
a input of the role property. The process of detecting responsible partners of a 
contract violation has the following steps. The contractual party, who is playing a 
particular role, check this violation from the role property’s input. If the violation 
is located at the role property’s input, the outputs of other role properties, which 
have the same name as the input of the role property, need to be found. The 
action which actually causes this output of the role property need to be checked. 
If the action does not occur and the condition of rule to occur the action is true, 
the sender of the action is the responsible party. Using this input continues to 
follow the above steps until the known facts have met. The detecting responsible 
parties of the contract violation is presented in Algorithm 1. We use three typical 
scenarios to explain our algorithm. 



First Scenario and Detecting Progress. In the car insurance case, after Lee 
C.S. contacted the garage, the garage did not send the estimated repair cost to 
Lee C.S. 

Input: Contract = {A, M, G} 

action.-of .missing =A_sendRepairCost ( DS 3 ), which should be 
performed by role G' . 

action-of -done = A.contactGarage (DS 2 ), which is finished by 
the role L. 

Initialization: potential.missing.commitments = 0 
finished-commitments = 0 
action.need.checked = 0 
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Algorithm 1 Detecting Responsible Parties of the Contract Violation 
Input: Contract = {A, M, G} 

action -of cmissing, > an action which an contractual party fail to 

> occur, action-of -missing £ A. 
action -of -done » action -of -done £ A. 

Initialization: potential -missing -commitments = 0 
finished-commitments = 0 

Step 1: 

> according to action-of -done, to identify which previous commitments 
> belong to potential-missing-commitment or finished-commitment. 
identify the action _of -done involved in which commitments. 

if there exists previous commitments (which before the action-of -done’ commit- 
ments) then 

if the previous commitments are completed then 

put the previous commitments into finished-commitments. 
else 

put the previous commitments into potential -missing -commitments. 

end if 

else if there exists mixed or embedded commitments (with the action-of -done’s 
commitments then 

if the mixed or embedded commitments are triggered then 

if the mixed or embedded commitments are completed then 

put the mixed or embedded commitments into finished-commitments. 

end if 

else 

put the mixed or embedded commitments into 
potential -missing -commitments. 

end if 
end if 
Step2: 

according to action-of -missing and finished-commitments, 
update potential -missing -commitments . 

Step3: 

for each potential -missing -commitments do 
for each involved role do 

if action a' (from this role) was occurred then 
check the role properties (input, a') 
if the input has received then 
return(this roles as a violator) 
else 

check which role ( r ') is responsible for this input. {3r'3o,(r' ,o) £ 
property, o = input} 

according to the rule of the role property, identify the involved com- 
mitment and put it into potential -missing -commitments 

end if 
end if 
end for 
end for 
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Stepl: 

Start with action.of .done = A_contactGarage (DS^). 

In the commitment M, we specify the commitment order O, 

(C_phoneService • C_dailyService) £ O, and commitment C.phoneService is the 
only commitment before commitment C_repairService. 

According to DS i, the PS^action A_notifyClaim with “fi”) is finished, 
another action A_assignGarage with “fi” in the commitment C_phoneService is 
PS3, which is not yet known whether or not have been performed, 
thus PS3 (action A_assign Garage) need to keep in the set of 

action.need.checked , i.e. action .need .checked = {PS3} 
finished-commitment = 0 

potential .missing .commitments = {C_phoneService, C_dailyService} 

Step2: 

action.of .missing(D S3) and action _o / .done(D S 2) involved in the same com- 
mitment C_dailyService 
Step3: 

Role G" fails to perform action A_estimateRepairCost ( DS3 ), check the pro- 
perty of role G", “estimatedRC / ” did not received, 
thus action PS^A.estimateRepairCost) is checked, 
potential .missing .commitments = {C_phoneService, C_repairService} 
for \/x, x € potential .missing .commitments do 

if role G' has received the input “Car damaged' then 
return^' is a violator) 
else 

checking action RS 1 (A_sendCar) 

if role P' has received the input “assigned” A RS\ does not occur then 
return(P' is a violator) 
else 

checking action PS3 (A_assignGarage) 
if role E has not performed this action then 
ret urn (P is a violator) 

end if 
end if 
end if 
end for 

Second Scenario and Detecting Progress. In the car insurance case, the 
policyholder sent the car to the assigned garage. After the prescribed days, the 
policyholder finds that the garage did not repair his/her car at all. 

Input: Contract = {A, M, G} 

action.of .missing =A_repairCar (RS4/ DS7), which should be 
performed by role G' . 

action.of .done =A_sendCar (RS\), which is finished by 
the role P' . 

Initialization: potential .missing .commitments = 0 
finished. commitments = 0 
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Stepl: 

Start with action-of -done = A_sendCar. 

According to the label of action A_repairCar, the action involved in commti- 
ments C.repairService and C_dailyService. 
pontential jrnissing -commitments = {C_repairService, C.dailyService} 

In the commitment M, we specify the commitment order O, (C_phoneService • 
C_repairService) £ O, and commitment C_phoneService is the only commit- 
ment before commitment C_repairService. 

According to RSi , the P S3 (action A_assignGarage with “fi”) is finished, 
another action with ”fi” in the commitment C_phoneService is PS4, which is 
not yet known whether or not have been performed, 
thus PS , 4(action A_notifyClaim) need to keep in the set of actiorurieed-checked , 
i.e. actionjneed-checked = {PS 4} 
finished-commitment = 0 

potential jrnissing -commitments = {C_phoneService} 

Step2: 

action-of -missing = (A_repairCar)(PS , 4/'.D,SV) 
potential -missing -Commitments = {C_repairService, C_dailyService, 
C_phoneService} 

Step3: 

In commitment C.repairService (G',P',L), 

for role G', checking action PS , 2(A_estimateRepairCost) 
for role L, checking action RS3/D S l 6 (A_agreeRepairCar) 

In commitment C-dailyService {G'" ,G" , L, A, P') 
for role G" , checking none 

for role G"', checking action PS , 3(A_sendRepairCost) 
for role L, checking action ^^(A.contactGarage), ^^(A.assign Assessor) 
(which will involved C JnspectCar into potential -missing -Commitments) 
and PS , 6 (A-agreeRepairCar). 

In commitment C.inspectCar (A,L), 

for role A , checking /^(AJnspectCar) and /C3(A_sendNewRepairCost) 



Third Scenario and Detecting Progress. In the car insurance case, the 
policyholder sent the car to the assigned garage. After the prescribed days, the 
policyholder finds that the garage did not repair his/her car at all. 

Input: Contract = {A, M, G} 

action-of .missing =A_payRepairCost ( PS3 ), which should be 
performed by role AG. 

action -of -done = A_sendlnvoices {DSf), which is finished by 
the role G" . 

Initialization: potential-missing-commitments = 0 
finished-commitments = 0 

Stepl: 

Start with action-of -done = A_send Invoices. 

According to the labeling of actions in commitment C_dailyService, 
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A_sendNewRepairCost DS^ICz) should have done before ( DSs ), thus com- 
mitment CJnspectCar has been finished; and A_repairCar DSjlRS^) has 
been finished. According the commitment C.repairService, (C_phoneService- 
C_repairService) £ O, commitment C_phoneService has been finished as well. 
finished ^commitment = {CJnspectCar, C_repairService, C_phoneService} 
potential -missing -commitments = 0 
Step2: 

action.-of -missing = A_payRepairCost(PS , 3 ), which involved in the 

commitment C.payRepairCost. 
potential -missing -Commitments = C.payRepairCost 
Step3: 

In commitment C_payRepairCost, 

for role p" checking action A_returnClaimForm (P R,2(C F3 )) . Action 
A_returnClaimForm also belongs to another commitment C.claimForm 
for role L , checking action AJorwardlnvoices ( DSq(PSi )), 
for role AG, checking action A_payRepairCost ( PS 3 ). 

In commitment Chela im Form, 

for role AG, checking action A_notifyClaim ( CF\(PS ± )). 

The section explained the concept of the contract violation and the detection 
process that makes it possible to detect the parties responsible for a contract 
violation. This approach uses the multi-party contract model, particularly the 
commitment graph, to improve the efficiency of the detection process. 



5 Conclusions 

This paper proposes an approach to formalizing multi-party electronic contracts 
for the purpose of detecting contractual violators. The multi-party contract mo- 
del consists of three parts. The first part is formed by the so-called actions. The 
second part of the contract is the commitments which are essentially guaran- 
tees by one partner to another partner that some action sequence will occur. 
Finally, the commitment graph is used to specify the relationships between com- 
mitments. We provide a method using the commitment graph to trace back the 
commitments after a contract violation and to locate the partners who violated 
the commitments. This research also provides a foundation for representing and 
automating contractual deals on web services, so as to help search, select and 
compose them. 

Further research has to be undertaken in the area of pre-calculating the costs 
of multi-party contract violations from one contractual party point of view. Be- 
cause of the autonomous, reactive and proactive features of agents, they can act 
on behalf of their owners and use individual strategies to handle conflicts between 
multiple contract executions. Some agents may use a remedial mechanism which 
might return the business processes to a normal course of action after a contract 
violation. How to pre-calculate the cost of the contract violation and trying to 
reduce the potential costs are very important for a particular contractual party. 
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Abstract. In a mobile environment, location management is fundamental in sup- 
porting location-dependent applications. It is crucial to reduce the communication 
overhead in location management, due significantly to the costly uplink traffic for 
mobile hosts reporting their location to the server. To reduce uplink traffic, the 
group-based location management scheme exploits the spatial locality of mobile 
hosts to generate an aggregated location update from a group leader for group 
members agglomerated through a dynamic clustering algorithm. Due to the mo- 
bility of group members, a leader may be decoupled from a group voluntarily or 
involuntarily. An intuitive approach to address leader departure is to re-execute the 
clustering algorithm among leaderless group members. However, system perfor- 
mance may suffer, due to the absence of a group leader for a period. In this paper, 
a leadership maintenance scheme is designed based on the notion of a secondary 
leader , which is ready for assuming the role of a primary leader. The turnover 
activation policy identifies endangered primary leader and triggers the turnover 
procedure , which involves host interaction in leadership handover from the pri- 
mary to secondary leader. Simulation study shows that our leadership maintenance 
scheme is effective to further reduce the costly uplink traffic and aggregated cost 
in the group-based location management scheme. 



1 Introduction 

Location tracking and management is a fundamental service provided in a mobile com- 
puting environment in order to support higher level applications, including location- 
dependent applications. A mobile environment involves a set of mobile hosts moving 
around an area served by a base station or an infrastructure of base stations, intercon- 
nected by wired networks. Such a mobile environment focuses on the communication 
between the mobile hosts and the fixed server. Efficient utilization of the asymmetric 
bandwidth between the hosts and the server is often the key focus. Thus, client/server 
model is a popular approach in developing mobile services. 

In traditional location management, the client/server model is assumed where the 
location server will maintain a moving object database [18] (or location database) to 
keep track of the location of mobile hosts, with each member reporting its own location 
information individually, as shown in Figure 1(a). We term this approach the individual- 
based approach. The server’s load could be large in handling high volume of concurrent 

* Research supported in part by the Research Grant Council and the Hong Kong Polytechnic 
University under grant numbers PolyU 5084/01E and H-ZJ86. 
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Fig. 1 . Individual-based approach and group-based approach in location management 



location updates from mobile hosts when the host population in the environment is 
large. With the emergence of short-range communication technologies like Bluetooth, 
mobile ad hoc networks can be established and mobile hosts can cooperate, in much 
a similar manner as a peer-to-peer (P2P) network. With the integration of mobile ad 
hoc network into traditional client/server communication environment, the strengths of 
mobile ad hoc communication paradigm and client/server paradigm complement each 
other. To capitalize on this integration, we proposed a group-based location updating 
scheme (GBL) [9] to reduce the volume of expensive wireless uplink traffic. In the 
GBL scheme, members in a group report their locations to the leader and the leader 
consolidates the reported locations as a single location update message to the location 
server on a fixed network. The number of location update messages from mobile hosts 
to server can be reduced by clustering mobile hosts with similar mobility into a set of 
groups. A single location report for the whole group is sent to the location server, as 
shown in Figure 1(b). A leader will be elected to perform location updating on behalf 
of the whole group to the moving object database. A direct and positive consequence 
is that mobile hosts no longer need to possess the communication capability with the 
remote server. In practical sense, this make a mobile system more robust to different 
kind of mobile devices, which do not always have long-range communication capability 
or available (e.g., PDA in outdoor environment). Location information can be reported 
via the group leader, thereby enhancing scalability. 

Due to mobility of group members, a group leader may be decoupled from its group 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Leadership change among group members is unavoidable; it 
is important to develop an efficient scheme to deal with the issue. An intuitive approach in 
addressing the change of leadership is to re-execute a mobile ad hoc network clustering 
algorithm (either in a demand-driven or periodic manner). However, it is not a suitable 
approach in the group-based location management context because it could be costly 
in terms of communication cost if the clustering algorithm is re-executed, especially in 
large-sized groups. Message volume generated due to host interaction could be large. 
Additional uplink messages will be introduced for informing the server about the newly 
formed groups. The performance is also degraded because a leader is absent before the 
completion of the clustering algorithm. If the group leader fails, the location updating 
messages from members to the leader are wasted and members need to execute the leader 
election algorithm instead. During the election, the location server is not able to receive 
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any location update message about the members in the group, hence degrading system 
performance. 

In this paper, a leadership maintenance scheme is proposed for reducing commu- 
nication overhead to high cost uplink and local messages, and shortening the duration 
of leader absence. The idea of preserving a secondary leader in a group is proposed for 
leadership maintenance: there is always a potential secondary leader available in the 
group, ready to assume the leadership of the group whenever the primary leader is not 
able to function as usual. Due to host mobility, an existing secondary leader may not 
always be qualified as a potential and reliable secondary leader. We thus provide a dy- 
namic secondary leader determination strategy to appoint a potential secondary leader 
in the course of system execution. In order to properly trigger the takeover activity of a 
primary leader when an endangered primary leader is identified, a turnover activation 
policy is proposed. If such a takeover is deemed necessary, the turnover procedure is 
executed to effect the takeover. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 gives a survey on related research in 
location management and clustering in mobile ad hoc network, with also leader election. 
In Section 3, an overview of our group-based model and group-based location updating 
scheme (GBL) is described. Section 4 discusses the leadership maintenance scheme. 
We conduct a performance study on the proposed leadership maintenance scheme in the 
context of GBL in Section 5. Finally, we conclude this paper with a brief outline of our 
future work in Section 6. 



2 Related Work 

Location management [ 1 , 12, 1 8] is concerned with efficient ways in keeping track of the 
location of mobile hosts and furnishing such information upon request. One important 
issue is location updating strategy, through which mobile hosts report to the location 
server about their current location. There are two major models with respect to loca- 
tion management in a centralized communication model. One is adopted in the personal 
communication network (PCS) [3] and the other is based on a moving object database 
residing on the fixed network. The PCS model is based on an infrastructure of cellular 
architecture, in which mobile hosts report eagerly to respective cells, whenever a cell 
boundary is crossed, or reporting lazily. Location management is concerned with loca- 
tion updating strategy to balance between the location update cost and the paging cost 
with varying location update condition. The precision is of the cellular granularity. In 
the moving object database model, it is often assumed that mobile hosts are equipped 
with location positioning system, e.g., GPS. Moving object databases, which are often 
realized with spatial databases [6], reside over the fixed network, maintaining the loca- 
tion information for the mobile hosts. Location information will be sent from the mobile 
hosts to the databases through uplink channels. Location updating strategy needs to con- 
sider the tradeoff between the location updating frequency and the location querying 
precision. 

Regardless of the communication structure, the majority of traditional location up- 
dating strategies are based on the client/server communication model. Large volume of 
expensive uplink traffic will be generated for location reporting by a large host pop- 
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ulation to the fixed server. In [9], we have proposed a group-based location updating 
scheme (GBL), taking advantage of the cooperation between mobile hosts to reduce the 
uplink traffic and workload of servers. An overview for the system model and the GBL 
scheme will be presented in Section 3, while details of the scheme can be found in [9]. 

Mobile ad hoc mobile networks are established in an ad hoc manner and are self- 
organized among the mobile hosts. Research work on providing a relatively stable layer 
of network on top of flat ad hoc network routing forms a major research focus, and in 
the context of group-based paradigm, mobile host clustering in the ad hoc network into 
sets of groups. Popular schemes proposed include lowest-id and highest degree heuris- 
tics [4], Clustering based on mobility prediction was also studied [15]. In addition, an 
on-demand distributed weighted-based clustering scheme [4] was designed. A mobility- 
based clustering algorithm [2] was developed in which the mobility of a mobile host is 
considered. A distributed sequential clustering algorithm was proposed in [17]. 

In mobile ad hoc network clustering, a leader may be elected among mobile hosts 
in each cluster, called clusterhead. For those clustering algorithms, leader election algo- 
rithm is always an integral part in the formation of clusters. On the other hand, there is 
little discussion on the issue of handing over the leadership to another host in a cluster 
when a leader departs its cluster in a voluntary or involuntary manner. An intuitive ap- 
proach to deal with the problem is to repeat the clustering algorithm among the mobile 
hosts in the problem cluster periodically or adaptively. In [7], a data replication scheme, 
DRAM, was proposed. The scheme is done periodically according to the relocation pe- 
riod. DRAM consists of two major phases: the allocation unit construction phase and the 
replica allocation phases. Cluster maintenance tasks are collected in the allocation unit 
construction phase, including splitting groups, assigning leaders to newly split groups 
and forming group for the mobile hosts in the INITIAL state (i.e,, not belonging to any 
group). Those maintenance tasks simply involve periodic execution of the clustering 
algorithm. In [4], the nodes will monitor the signal strength from the clusterhead. If 
a node finds that the signal strength falls below a threshold, it notifies the clusterhead 
while trying to move over to another cluster. If the node is not covered by any cluster, 
the clusterhead election algorithm is invoked. 

Similar to clustering in mobile ad hoc network, virtual backbone formation [13] 
provides routing service in an ad hoc environment. A number of mobile hosts, termed 
virtual backbone nodes, participate in virtual backbone formation and maintenance. As 
with the role of a clusterhead in ad hoc routing, the virtual backbone nodes provide 
the routing service. As topology changes, structural and connectivity maintenance is 
required. Like leadership maintenance, mechanisms for generation or merging of virtual 
backbone nodes are required for handling mobility and failure of mobile hosts. 

In both virtual backbone and clustering in mobile ad hoc network, failure in virtual 
backbone nodes and in clusterheads cause performance degradation in application or 
network services. The reason is that there is no leader for providing the necessary services 
during the period when the leader is absent. With a secondary leader in a group, the 
backup leader can stand by to take over the job from the primary leader, thus increasing 
system fault-tolerance. 

Multi-hop leader election algorithms in mobile ad hoc network environment were 
proposed in [14], based on temporally ordered routing algorithm [16], which is in turn 
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based on [5] . Two leader election algorithms were proposed. One is capable of handling a 
single topology change at a time, while the other handling multiple concurrent topology 
changes. Each node is assigned a unique “height”. Links are directed from higher height 
to lower height. These directed links form a directed acyclic graph (DAG) so that the 
destination is the single sink. Each connected partition in the ad hoc networks is a DAG. 
The leader in a connected partition thus is the single sink in this partition. When a 
splitting or a merging of partitions is detected, the leader election algorithm is invoked. 
As a result, a single leader will be eventually elected in a connected partition. However, 
performance study of these leader election algorithms is lacking. 



3 System Model and GBL Overview 

This section provides an overview of the system model and the group-based location 
updating scheme. This paper is focused on the mechanism of maintaining leadership 
within groups, while further details about the group-based model and the group-based 
location updating mechanism taking into account of movement and update cost tradeoff 
can be found in [9]. 

3.1 System Model 

In the GBL system model, each mobile host m is assumed to possess a unique ID and 
a GPS sensor for keeping track of its existing location and its movement information. 
The current location of m is denoted by ( x m , y m ), while the movement information is 
maintained and represented as a vector v m = (v xm , v ym ), being resolved into the x and 
y components, as shown in Figure 2(a). Two mobile hosts are considered as neighbors if 
the Euclidean distance between them is smaller than their transmission range (i.e., they 
can communicate in an ad hoc mode). In addition to the conventional long-range wireless 
communication network, a mobile ad hoc network is also assumed in our model. In the 
mobile ad hoc network that connects most mobile hosts, each host maintains wireless 
links with one another within a transmission range of r, expressed as an Euclidean 
distance. Groups are formed by clustering together sets of nearby mobile hosts. In other 
words, the ad hoc network is conceptually split into potentially overlapping partitions. 
Each partition is called a group, each of which has a leader associated. The leader of a 
group is responsible for reporting the group location to the location server and managing 
group activities like member join and member leave. In particular, host interaction is 
required for a mobile host to find a suitable group to join. This could lead to high local 
communication overhead. A leader- filter join procedure was proposed in [10] to reduce 
the number of neighboring hosts participating in the process of finding a suitable group 
to join, hence reducing the number of messages. 

In the GBL model, a group is a natural collection of mobile hosts that can communi- 
cate with one another and that move together in an aggregated manner. A leader can be 
elected from a group to act on behalf of the group. Thus, to qualify as a potential member 
to a group G, a mobile host m should be at most a distance of r away from the position 
of the group. The position of a group G refers to the center of the circle (xq. ya )> where 
X G = jh\ ^mGG x m and Ug = py J2 m eG Vm> and the movement of G is represented 
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Fig. 2. The system model 
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network topology is illustrated in Figure 2(b), in which there are two groups A and B 
formed. The movement of the two groups, the group leaders and the individual group 
members are also shown. We call a group with only one member a singleton group, i.e., 
the sole member is the leader itself. The host in a singleton group will perform the group 
finding process periodically based on a predefined location sampling period, t s , until 
another group is found for joining or another host considers joining this singleton group. 
In order to maintain a more stable group, members within a group should be similar 
in term of mobility. We define a notion of degree of a ffinity to measure the movement 
similarity between mobile hosts or groups, which we term mobile domains. The value 
of degree of affinity between two mobile domains is contributed by the distance factor 
and movement factor, which measures the “normalized” distance between two mobile 
domains’ locations and “normalized” difference between the two movement vectors of 
the mobile domains against their total length respectively. The degree of affinity, Sj t k, 
between two mobile domains, j and is defined by the equation: 



dist(j,k ) \J ) 2 + (v y j Vyk ) 2 

Sj,k = a(l ) + (3(1 , , 






V*. + v? . + 



y[<k 



+ v* 



where a + (3 = 1 and dist(j, k) is the Euclidean distance between j and k. 



3.2 Group-Based Location Updating 

The group-based location updating scheme (GBL) is developed based on the model. 
In GBL, there are two levels of location update occurring. The first level, termed local 
location update, is about the strategy for reporting location and movement information to 
the leader of the group by its members. The second level, termed group location update, is 
about the strategy for reporting the group location information to the stationary location 
server via the uplink channel. 

In local location update, a group member periodically samples its current location and 
velocity. Such information will then be compared with the predicted location according to 
its latest updated location and velocity. The derivation, in terms of the distance between 
the predicted location and the current location, will be measured. If the derivation is 
larger than a prescribed threshold Tl, an update message will be sent to the leader. 
The threshold value that will trigger an update is determined by the degree of affinity 
between a mobile host group member m and its group G. The next threshold value Tl 
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is determined by Tl = r x (1 — e~ Sm ’ G ) [11], where s m> G is the degree of affinity 
between mobile host m and its group G. The higher the similarity value, the higher the 
threshold value will be. 

In group location update, the leader measures and monitors the deviation of the group 
from the prediction and reports to the location server when the deviation exceeds another 
prescribed threshold Tq, according to the plain dead-reckoning (pdr) approach [18], 
There are three types of events affecting the group location and the velocity: join event, 
leave event and local location update event from group members. A group leader receives 
the relevant location information from its members. The group location and velocity 
will be refreshed. If the distance between the current location and predicted location 
of a group is larger than Tq, a location update message will be sent from the leader 
to the location server. In general, more sophisticated dead-reckoning approach, such as 
adaptive dead-reckoning ( adr ) [18], can be applied to group location updating. In the 
case of singleton group, individual-based plain dead-reckoning (pdr) will be applied, 
that is, the leader compares its current location with the predicted location from the 
latest location information updated to the server; if the derivation is larger than Tq, the 
leader will send a location update message to the server. 



4 Leadership Maintenance Scheme 

In order to maintain dynamic leadership within a group, we propose a leadership main- 
tenance scheme with the aid of a secondary leader in the group. There are three major 
components in our leadership maintenance scheme, built on top of our group-based 
model and the GBL scheme. The first component is a secondary leader determination 
strategy, a strategy to determine who will be a potential secondary leader to take over the 
group leader’s role when necessary. The second component, termed turnover activation 
policy , is a policy for identifying an endangered primary leader and making the proper 
decision on when to trigger the turnover procedure. The third component turnover pro- 
cedure is triggered to really hand over the primary leader’s duty to the secondary leader. 
This component consists of procedures for handling the turnover and notifying mem- 
bers about the change of primary leader. In general, there should always be a potential 
secondary leader in a group ready for assuming the leadership from the primary leader. 
We assume that there are occasional but infrequent message loss, as exhibited by most 
practical systems. 

4.1 Secondary Leader Determination 

To select a secondary leader responsible for taking over the activities of a primary 
leader after the primary leaves, the existing primary needs to gather the information 
required for secondary leader determination amongst members during system execution. 
Two pieces of information, namely, member-neighbor connectivity , | N rn | , and degree of 
affinity, s m G, between a member to and a group G, are maintained. Member-neighbor 
connectivity of m is the number of member-neighbors of to. The member-neighbors, 
N m , of to are those neighbors of to belonging to G. The procedure can be illustrated 
with an example as shown in Figure 3. 
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Fig. 3. Secondary leader determination 



The member-neighbor connectivity information will be piggybacked on local loca- 
tion update message, as depicted in Figure 3(a). The primary leader L obtains the degree 
of affinity between a member to and its group G by using the local location update infor- 
mation from to. The leadership score, A m , of to is defined as A m = wis m ^G + W '2 \ N m | , 
where W\ and W 2 are weights to the two factors, degree of affinity and member-neighbor 
connectivity, with wi + W 2 = 1. Whenever primary L receives a local location update 
message from a member m, the leadership score of to, A m , is calculated and stored, 
as exemplified in Figure 3(b). If a mobile host is not able to communicate with remote 
server, its member-neighbor connectivity will be set to negative infinity, making it inel- 
igible for being appointed as a secondary leader. At the moment when a group location 
update is generated, the member with the highest leadership score is selected as the sec- 
ondary leader L, whose ID will be piggybacked on the group location update message, 
as in Figure 3(c). Due to dynamic host movement, the secondary leader L may leave 
the group. When L leaves the group, L removes the record of L from the member list. 
The next highest ranked member is then chosen to be the new secondary leader. L will 
also generate an intra-group location update to all members with information about the 
new secondary leader. Thus, members are kept informed of changes in secondary leader 
as soon as possible. This is beneficial in involuntary leader changing situation since the 
possibility of handing over the primary leader’s job to a departed secondary leader is 
reduced. For intra-group location update, L will send a group location update message 
only to each member, but not to the server to reduce expensive uplink traffic. There is no 
change in the information stored in the leader about the latest updated location, velocity 
and update time. In each group location update message, the ID of the current secondary 
leader L is piggybacked. Primary leader L will also keep track of its own leadership 
score, Al, to monitor for possibility that secondary leader’s score surpasses its own, 
thereby triggering the turnover procedure. 

To determine the member-neighbor connectivity in group G, each member to main- 
tains a member-neighbor list, storing the list of member-neighbors and member-neighbor 
relationship expiry time (or simply expiry time ) of each member-neighbor. The member- 
neighbor relationship of a member to a neighbor is considered valid before its expiry 
time. The validity assumption serves as a tradeoff for the accuracy of member-neighbor 
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information against the number of status update messages in the presence of host mo- 
bility. Thus, a soft state technique is adopted for collecting the connectivity information. 
To maintain the member-neighbor relationship between member-neighbors, each host 
m broadcasts an expiry time renewal message before the expiry time, together with the 
member’s leader ID and the new valid duration calculated adaptively. The new valid 
duration is the time required for to to travel from its current location to the boundary of 
the group, according to the relative speed between the velocities of m and G. Receiving 
the renewal message, to will examine its leader ID and the leader ID in the renewal 
message. If they are the same, both hosts belong to the same group; m will update the 
expiry time of that neighbor or adding the neighbor into the list with the expiry time if 
it is a new neighbor. We adopt a lazy approach for the expired member in the member- 
neighbor list. The expired member-neighbors in the list will be removed only when the 
connectivity of the member is to be determined. 

Although more accurate member-neighbor list can be maintained with a conservative 
approach in member-neighbor relationship renewal, this may induce high number of 
local messages. To improve system performance, a relaxed member-neighbor renewal 
strategy is employed to reduce the local communication overhead. The new valid duration 
is computed as the time required to travel from the current location to the boundary of 
the group plus its transmission range distance. To further reduce the number of local 
messages, piggybacking technique is adopted. Whenever there is a group location update 
or an intra-group location update, the primary leader calculates a new valid duration and 
embeds it in the group location update messages. Members of the group then update the 
group location information and renew the member-neighbor relationship of the primary 
with the message. 

4.2 Turnover Activation Policy 

Turnover activation policy is a mechanism for determining when the leader is required to 
turn over its current job to the secondary leader, that is, the primary has a high tendency 
to stay near the margin of a group and leave its group sooner or later, thus termed a 
tend-to-leave leader. Rather than waiting for a tend-to-leave leader leaving the group 
and reacting on demand, the policy identifies this kind of endangered leader proactively 
and triggers the turnover procedure. The reason is that it is desirable to have a leader 
often staying near the group center, rather than staying near the group margin. If it is 
discovered that the leader is often far away from the group center, it is better to hand 
over its job to another potential secondary leader, by invoking the turnover procedure. 

Each group leader activates the turnover activation policy periodically. Figure 4 
depicts the model employed in the turnover activation policy. An inner circle is introduced 
with radius r, , centered at the group center. We define a stay Index to indicate the tendency 
of a leader staying within the inner circle. The higher the value of the index, the higher 
tendency that the leader stays within the inner circle. The staylndex is measured in each 
location sampling; it is incremented by one if the leader L is within the inner circle; 
otherwise, it will be divided by a drop factor, X- The drop factor is adjusted adaptively 
according to the difference between the degree of affinity of the leader to the group in 
the previous and the current sampling periods, i.e., and sl,g ■ Drop factor will be 
decreased when there is an increase in the current degree of affinity and vice versa, as 
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Fig. 4. Group-based model with the notion of inner circle 



given by x new = X° W ( 1 ~ (sl,g ~ s£,cf )), where two thresholds, Xmin and Xmax, are 

predefined to bound the drop factor, with Xmin > 1 and Xmax > Xmin- 

Figure 5 depicts the turnover activation policy. In short, the leader L executes the 
turnover activation policy in each location sampling period. Drop factor and stay Index 
are evaluated. There is a predefined turnover threshold, TurnThr (0 < TurnThr < 1). If 
stay Index < TurnThr and the leadership score A r < A y , L i s treated as a tend-to-leave 
leader and the turnover procedure will be invoked. Note that there is no need for the 
turnover activation policy for a group of size two, since the turnover will not achieve its 
desired goal for such a group. 



Initial Condition: 

1 . stay Index = 1 

Staylndex Adjustment at L : 

L X <- X(1 - (s L ,a - s p L ^)) 

2. if leader stays in the inner circle then 

3. staylndex <— staylndex + 1 

4. else 

5. staylndex <— stay Index /x 

6. end if 

Turnover Activation Policy at L: 

1. for each location sampling period do 

2. adjust stay Index 

3. if (staylndex < TurnThr and Xl < A^jthen 

4. turn over the job to L by invoking the voluntary turnover procedure 

5. revert L back to an ordinary member 

6. end if 

7. end for 



Fig. 5. Turnover activation policy 



4.3 Turnover Procedure 

Turnover should occur when the leader leaves the group (on demand), or when it is 
too risky to rely on the leader which has a strong tendency to stay near the margin of 
the group (anticipatory). There are three possible situations when a primary leader L 
is required to turn over its role. First, the turnover activation policy may identify L as 
a tend-to-leave leader. Second, voluntary leave event occurs when L moves out of the 
group range r, or L intends to power down or to disconnect itself. These two situations 
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Voluntary Turnover Procedure: 

1. Primary leader L unicasts message TURNOVER to secondary leader L, along with group information. 

2. Secondary L that receives TURNOVER converts itself into the new primary leader and identifies an appropriate new 
secondary L from its member-neighbor list. 

L broadcasts a CHANGE_LEADER message, with L’s ID, L’s ID and L’ s new valid duration to all other members 
in the member list. 

3. Member m that receives CHANGE_LEADER compares its current primary leader ID with the old leader ID in the 
message. 

If both IDs are equal, things are alright. Member m changes its primary leader to be the message sender. It also updates 
its record of the secondary leader and the new primary’s expiry time, according to the information embedded in the 
message. 

Otherwise, m has changed group, a LEAVE message will be sent to the message sender to finish off with the group 
switching. 



Fig. 6. Voluntary turnover procedure 



are handled by the voluntary turnover procedure . Finally, involuntary leave event occurs 
when there is a sudden failure of L. The procedure in handling this situation is termed 
involuntary leader changing procedure (i.e., involuntary turnover procedure). 

Voluntary Turnover Procedure. Figure 6 depicts the host interaction involved in the 
voluntary turnover procedure. To begin with, the existing primary leader L sends a 
TURNOVER message to the secondary leader L. The TURNOVER message contains 
the group member list, the group location and velocity, and the latest update time, latest 
updated group location and velocity. If L initiates a voluntary leave, it will remove itself 
from the group member list before sending TURNOVER. After L receives TURNOVER, 
it considers itself the new primary leader and constructs a member list according to the 
message received. The new primary then identifies a new secondary based on its member- 
neighbor list, computes its valid duration, and broadcasts a CHANGE_LEADER mes- 
sage to all its members, with message content of previous leader ID, new secondary 
leader ID and its own new valid duration. After members receive CHANGE_LEADER, 
they update their own record about the new primary and secondary leader, and the expiry 
time of the new primary. 

Owing to asynchrony of message passing and host mobility, a member m* which has 
already departed group G for group G* may receive a CHANGE_LEADER message 
from the new primary leader L of G. It occurs when the old primary leader L of G does not 
receive the LEAVE message from m* before the voluntary turnover procedure is invoked 
by L. The new primary L would still consider this departed member m* as a group 
member according to the member list it received and would send a CH ANGE.LEADER 
message to m*. When m* receives CHANGE_LEADER, it should reply back a LEAVE 
message to L to remove itself from the member list of the latter, i.e., group G. 

Owing to potential message loss, it may happen that a subset of members fail to 
receive the CHANGE LEADER message. Upon timeout, those hosts would execute 
the involuntary leader changing procedure when they discover the loss of the existing 
primary and are unaware of the secondary becoming the new primary. This is a simpli- 
fication to reuse an existing protocol in a slightly different but yet applicable context. 
Details in handling such a scenario will be discussed next. 

Involuntary Leader Changing Procedure. In the involuntary leader changing proce- 
dure, each member utilizes the member-neighbor list and auxiliary information to detect 
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the involuntary departure of the primary leader. We adopt a lazy approach in determin- 
ing the necessity of involuntary leader turnover upon timeout. In other words, we only 
initiate the involuntary leader changing procedure when there is a need for a member 
to report its location via a local location update message. Involuntary leader changing 
is initiated with a leader changing update (CHANGE_UPDATE) message, on which 
a regular local location update message is piggybacked. The detail of the involuntary 
leader changing procedure is shown in Figure 7. 

Before a member m issues a local location update, the expiry time of the primary 
leader L is checked. If it is valid, L is probably still around and a regular local location 
update message is sent to L. If it has expired, L may have disappeared from the view 
of m, which will then initiate the involuntary leader changing procedure, by sending 
a CHANGEJJPDATE message to its secondary leader L. The latest group location 
update time stored in m and the primary leader L’s ID are included in the message. The 
latest group location update time indicates the timestamp of leader L when L last issued 
a group location update to members. 

When a member to initiates involuntary leader changing procedure to its secondary 
leader by a CHANGE_UPDATE message, the receiving secondary will re-confirm the 
existence of the primary leader by sending a probe ( I S A L I VE) message to check whether 
the primary has left the group. If the primary is still around, the involuntary leader chang- 
ing procedure terminates with a REJECT message back to to, which updates its infor- 
mation. If the leader has departed from the group, the secondary declares itself as the 
new primary and broadcasts a CHANGE_LEADER message with the previous primary 
leader ID. This is slightly different from the CHANGE_LEADER message generated in 
voluntary turnover, without new secondary leader and primary leader’s new expiry time 
information, since the new primary leader has only limited knowledge about the group 
and members within the group. Members of the group receiving CHANGE_LEADER 
will verify whether the change is legitimate, updating the new primary leader informa- 
tion, followed by a regular location update to the new primary. 

In the presence of message loss, some members may not receive an expiry time 
renewal message from their leader. If this is the case, the primary leader’s expiry time 
that they store will eventually expire. Upon expiry and when member to needs to report a 
local location update, the involuntary leader changing procedure is invoked. However, the 
primary leader still exists within the group and it is not necessary to change the leadership. 
To address this problem, the secondary leader that receives the CHANGE_UPDATE 
message will check the leader’s expiry time. If it has not yet expired, the primary is still 
healthy and the secondary receiving the CHANGE_UPDATE message will reply with 
a REJECT message so that to will discontinue the leader changing procedure. It is also 
possible that the secondary leader missed the latest expiry time renewal messages from 
the primary leader, but the primary is still around. To guard against this, the secondary will 
confirm with the primary for its departure with a probe IS_ALI VE even if the expiry time 
is up. As with above, if there is no response, the secondary assumes the new leadership 
and broadcasts CHANGE_LEADER for the leadership turnover. 

After the voluntary turnover procedure is finished, there may be some members 
failing to receive the CHANG E_LEADER message from the new primary leader. Before 
the expiration of leader’s expiry time, those members may issue normal local location 
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Involuntary Leader Changing Procedure: 

1 . When a local update is to be issued by host m and the expiry time of primary L is up, m sends a CHANGE_UPDATE 
message to its secondary L with the latest group update time and its current leader ID. 

2. Host h receives a CHANGE-UPDATE message from m. 

a. case h is a primary leader: 

// h has already become a primary leader triggered by other members but m does not know this 
h replies m with a CHANGE-LEADER message containing h ’ s previous primary leader ID, current secondary leader 
ID and L’s remaining valid duration 

b. case h is a secondary leader: 

if (L’s leader ID == m’s leader ID) then // m and L belong to the same group 
if leader L’s expiry time is not up yet then // no change in leader 
L sends back a REJECT message to m 

else 

L probes L with an IS-ALIVE message 

if L receives before timeout a YES message from L then // no change in leader 
L sends back a REJECT message to m // primary leader is still healthy 
else // timeout and L becomes the new primary leader 

L broadcasts a CHANGE-LEADER message with L’s ID only 

c. case host L is a member: 

if (L’s leader ID == m’s leader ID) then // m and L belong to the same group 
if leader L’s expiry time is not up yet then // no change in leader 
L sends back a REJECT message to m II primary is healthy 
else if (latest group update time in L > latest group update time in CHANGE-UPDATE) then 
L sends another CHANGE-UPDATE message to L’s secondary leader L and waits for reply 
if a REJECT message is received before timeout then // primary is healthy 
h sends back REJECT to m II propagate REJECT 
// else timeout, h cannot contact new leader, so it leaves the group 

else 

h probes L with an IS-ALIVE message 

if L receives before timeout a YES message from L then 

h sends back a REJECT message to m II primary leader is still healthy 
else // timeout and h becomes the new primary leader 

h broadcasts a CHANGE-LEADER message with L’s ID only 

3. Member m waits for the reply. 

if REJECT is received before timeout then // primary is healthy 
m sends location update to existing primary leader L 
else // timeout, m no longer belongs to the group 
m tries to find another group to join 

4. Host n receives a CHANGE-LEADER message from host l. 

if (n’s existing primary leader L’s ID == previous leader ID in CHANGE-LEADER) then 
// change is ready for installation 

if CHANGE-LEADER contains new secondary’s ID and primary’s new expiry time then 
// (case in paragraph 2a) 
change primary leader to l 

update secondary leader and primary leader’s expiry time 
else // (case in paragraph 2b or 2c) 
change primary leader to l 
send a regular local location update to l 



Fig. 7. Involuntary leader changing procedure 

update messages to the old leader. The old leader will simply discard the messages, 
even if it is still in the group. Thus this old leader behaves as if it were not in the 
group, thereby unifying the failure mode as observed by those negligent members. The 
old leader’s expiry time will eventually be up at those negligent members, who will 
then send CHANGE_UPDATE messages to their secondary leader. At this moment, the 
secondary leader has already become the new primary leader. So, when this new primary 
receives a CHANGE_UPDATE message, it will reply a CHANGE_LEADER message 
to those negligent members only through unicast message passing. In this case, the group 
information is available and the CHANGE LEADER message will contain information 
of the selected secondary leader ID and the primary leader’s remaining valid duration. 

Besides missing CHANGE_LEADER message from a new primary, there is a sce- 
nario that a member m misses a group location update message which indicates the 
change of secondary leadership. When a CHANG E_UPDATE message is issued by m, 
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it is sent to its preferred secondary leader p, asking p to take over. Now p may be the 
secondary leader L or an old secondary leader. If p is an old secondary leader, it may 
still be a member of the group or may have become a member of another group with 
a different primary leader. Upon receiving a CHANGE_UPDATE message from m, p 
compares its current leader ID and the leader ID embedded in the local location update 
message. If p is still a member of the existing group (i.e., both IDs are the same), p will 
check for the expiration of primary leader’s expiry time. If it has not yet expired, primary 
leader may still be valid and a REJECT message is replied to m. Otherwise, the latest 
group update time values stored in p and in the local update message are compared. If 
the update time stored in p is larger than that stored in the local update message, it will 
propagate the CHANG E_UPDATE message to the secondary leader p' that p prefers. 
Host // will then execute the involuntary leader changing procedure. If the update time 
in p is less than that in the local update message, indicating that p missed a notification 
of secondary leader change, p then considers itself to be the new primary and broadcasts 
CHANGE.LEADER. 



5 Performance Study 



approaches in addressing the leadership maintenance problem. The first one is a straight- 
forward extension of our clustering algorithm [9] for group formation, with re-execution 
(hereinafter referred to as re-run cluster algorithm). Whenever a leader departs from a 
group, all members become leaderless members, not belonging to any group. The cluster- 
ing algorithm will then be invoked to form groups among those leaderless members. The 
second one is the leadership maintenance scheme as discussed in Section 4. In this ap- 
proach, two different variants in maintaining member-neighbor connectivity are studied. 
The first variant is a straightforward realization of our proposed leadership maintenance 
scheme (called the basic scheme). The conservative member-neighbor renewal strategy 
is adopted and no renewal information is piggybacked in group location update mes- 
sages. The second one is an improvement on the leader maintenance scheme, in which 
a relaxed member-neighbor renewal strategy is adopted and piggybacking technique is 
employed. This is called the improved scheme (see Section 4.1). 

In the simulation, each mobile host moves freely according to the random waypoint 
movement model in a region of 100m by 100m. We remove the assumption that a leader 
is allowed to move freely only around its group center from our previous works [9, 
10]. Now, all mobile hosts can really move freely according to the random waypoint 
movement model [8], with speed from 0.1ms -1 to 5ms -1 . Every host can interact with 
one another within a transmission range of 30m. For simplicity, but without loss of 
generality, it is assumed that all mobile hosts possess the long-range communication 
ability. In other words, they can communicate with the location server and are eligible to 
act as a leader. Positioning system, e.g. GPS, is built in at each mobile host. Disconnection 
is assumed rare in the ad hoc network. Other parameter settings are as follows. The drop 
factor, x, is initially set to 2.0. The drop factor bounds are Xmax = 5.0 and Xmm = 1-25. 
The inner circle radius r, is 0.7 times of the group range r. The two factors in determining 
the degree of affinity carry equal weights, i.e., a = /? = 0.5. The leadership score is also 
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computed with equal contributions from the degree of affinity and member-neighbor 
connectivity, i.e., wi = u >2 = 0.5. 




Fig. 8. Performance of GBL with leadership maintenance 



We studied the impact on the number of expensive uplink group location update 
messages to server with two different approaches in leadership maintenance, when com- 
pared with the individual-based location updating scheme. As depicted in Figure 8, the 
GBL scheme with leader-filter join procedure [10], with filter threshold value 0.5, is 
experimented in these two approaches. This is because it was shown that it yields a 
best performance. In Figure 8, it is obvious that the GBL scheme with the two differ- 
ent leadership maintenance approaches are effective in reducing the number of group 
update messages to location server in medium to high host population environments. 
In particular, our proposed leader maintenance scheme and its variants outperform the 
individual-based scheme at a high population and they consistently outperform the re- 
run cluster approach. The reduction of update messages in our scheme stems from the 
fact that there are more groups formed with the re-run cluster approach, as depicted in 
Figure 9. Thus, more group location update messages are generated for conveying to 
the server information about the newly formed groups after the clustering algorithm has 
been executed. There are similar performance effects on the number of group location 
update messages to the server on the different variants of our leadership maintenance 
scheme. We also studied the performance effect of the proposed leadership maintenance 
scheme with the use of the turnover activation policy {TurnThr = 0.5) and without the 
policy ( TurnThr = 0). As depicted in Figure 8, both experiments yield similar results. 

Figure 9 shows the results of the average number of groups and average number of 
singleton groups with different host population densities. The average number of groups 
and singleton groups decrease with our proposed leader maintenance scheme. In other 
words, the group size increases with our proposed scheme. As the group size increases, 
the impact on the join or leave event from a mobile host is reduced, thus increasing the 
group stability. The re-run cluster approach induces more groups and more singleton 
groups because each member in a group suddenly becomes an individual leaderless host 
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Fig. 9. Number of groups and singleton groups 



after the group leader departs from the group. Meanwhile, fewer group location update 
messages are generated in our leader maintenance scheme, thereby alleviating the load of 
the server. Furthermore, with our leadership maintenance scheme, the duration of leader 
absence can be minimized. The GBL scheme is still functioning properly in the course 
of leadership changeover, without having to suspend location update activities to server 
for leadership maintenance through re-clustering. Thus, GBL scheme with our proposed 
leader maintenance approach has only a small impact on updating location information 
to the location server since there is less time spent for a primary leader handing over its 
job to a secondary, when compared with re-executing the clustering algorithm among 
those leaderless members. 

From the result, there is little difference in average number of groups and singleton 
groups for different variants of our leadership maintenance scheme, except that the 
improved variant of leadership maintenance scheme with turnover activation policy 
performs slightly better in terms of average number of groups. Nevertheless, our scheme 
does exert a positive impact on the group stability. The group stability increases when 
the turnover activation policy is enabled under high population environments. 

To study the performance of the GBL scheme from the collective view of all mo- 
bile hosts, both short-range and long-range communication costs should be taken into 
account, through an aggregated cost function defined as C = c s x n s + Ci x «; , where 
c s and ci are the cost of a short-range message interaction in the ad hoc network and the 
cost of sending a long-range message through the uplink channel respectively, while n s 
and ni are the number of short-range messages and long-range messages respectively. It 
is assumed that c; > c s and the cost in broadcasting a short-range message is the same 
as the cost in unicasting a short-range message. We define £ = to be the global/local 
cost ratio. Thus, C = c;(^ + m). Without loss of generality, we could assume that 
Ci is of unit cost, since it reflects the cost of standard individual-based location update 
scheme. The aggregated cost C at a client population of 250 with varying global/local 
cost ratio £ is depicted in Figure 10. 

From Figure 10, it is obvious that the cost for the individual-based scheme remains 
constant, since it involves no local message. However, the cost of all GBL schemes 
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Fig. 10. Consolidated cost of GBL with leadership maintenance 



decreases with increased host population, due to the increasing ease of group formation 
for the aggregated reporting effect. Thus, all GBL schemes are performing better than 
the individual-based scheme at a high cost ratio, but they worsen with lower cost ratio. 
It is interesting to note that only at the lowest cost ratio will the re-run cluster approach 
outperform the basic variant of the proposed leadership maintenance scheme, which 
is already the worst among other variants. This is because more message exchanges 
between mobile hosts are required in the clustering algorithm and more messages are 
generated for group location update. In executing clustering algorithm, host interaction 
is involved in electing a leader for a new group and joining the group by the members. 
However, in our approach, host interaction is reduced by embedding secondary leader 
selection information in both local location update and group location update messages, 
increasing leader’s member-neighbor relationship renewal frequency by piggybacking 
new valid duration in the group location update messages. In addition, fewer message 
exchanges are required in the turnover procedure. The reduction in the group update 
message count to the server also contributes in reducing the aggregated cost. As a result, 
the straightforward approach of re-running clustering algorithm is not that effective, 
though it is still better than the individual-based scheme at high host population. 

In comparison among the different variants of our leadership maintenance scheme, it 
can be observed that the basic variant is consistently the worst and the improved variant 
with turnover activation policy disabled performs marginally better than the improved 
variant with turnover activation policy enabled. The technique of piggybacking renewal 
messages in group location update messages and relaxing member-neighbor strategy 
does produce positive effect to our leadership maintenance scheme. However, there is a 
slight increase in aggregated cost when the turnover activation policy is enabled, though 
there is also a slight increase in group stability as depicted in Figure 9. This is a tradeoff 
to be considered between the group stability and the aggregated cost. 
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6 Conclusion 

Group-based location updating scheme (GBL) provides a novel approach for location 
updating. Maintaining the leadership of a group properly is an important tactic in pre- 
serving the group stability and in enhancing the performance of group-based location 
updating scheme. We propose a leadership maintenance scheme by employing the notion 
of stand-by secondary leader. The secondary leader is dynamically selected in the course 
of system execution, and it will be able to take over the job of its primary counterpart 
as soon as possible when the primary departs from the group, by executing the turnover 
procedure. The turnover procedure can also be invoked when a tend-to-leave leader is 
identified by the turnover activation policy. Since there is always a secondary leader 
standing by, the duration of leader absence is basically eliminated. Simulation study of 
GBL scheme with different leadership maintenance approaches indicates that our leader- 
ship maintenance approach outperforms a straightforward approach under GBL, which 
re-executes the mobile ad hoc network clustering algorithm upon a leader departure 
event, in reducing the number of group location update messages, the average number 
of groups and the aggregated cost. An improved variant of our scheme can further reduce 
the aggregated cost. 

By extending the notion of secondary leader, there could be a tertiary leader and so 
on, forming a chain. The secondary leader ranking could be re-evaluated periodically 
with new location information from local location updates. Viewing from another angle, 
location management can be treated as one mobile application that can take advantage 
of a group-based model. To further extend our work, a group-based framework could be 
developed for supporting a variety of applications. For example, mobile data accessing 
requests from group members could be consolidated within the group before sending to 
the servers. It is anticipated that the benefit of the group-based framework will become 
significant as more applications are being integrated into the framework. 
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Abstract. The P2P paradigm is increasingly receiving attention in 
many contexts such as Cooperative Information Systems. In this pa- 
per we present a P2P lookup service based on a hash table distributed 
on a hierarchical data structure (a forest). The novelty of our proposal is 
that it provides a dynamically adapting (to the number of peers) routing 
load biasing for decreasing the cost of peer insertion and deletion w.r.t. 
the state of the art. This makes our system particularly suited to very 
dynamic environments. 



1 Introduction 

The P2P paradigm is increasingly receiving attention in various research (and 
application) contexts such as Cooperative Information Systems. Indeed, P2P 
applications are composed of a distributed collection of entities that cooperate 
and share information in order to perform some common task. In this scenario, 
there are a number of different research directions dealing with various aspects 
relating to P2P cooperation. Beside problems of data integration [5,10], arising 
from data source heterogeneity which occurs in P2P systems by nature, another 
relevant issue to be face is the lookup problem. It consists in the localization 
of peers storing a particular resource. Pure decentralized lookup services [14, 
12,13,8,11] have been recently introduced for overcoming drawbacks of central- 
ized ones, concerning the critical role of directory-server peers (super-peers) and 
the lack of scalability. There are many well known reasons invalidating the ef- 
fectiveness of centralized directory services, but it is true that decentralization, 
compared with an ideal centralized solution, is worse w.r.t. the dynamic member- 
ship efficiency. Indeed, the existing techniques allow peer joining and leaving in 
time 0(log 2 n), where n is the number of peers, due to the necessity of updating 
the distributed directory information. 

* This work was partially funded by the Italian National Council Research under the 
“Reti Internet: efficienza, integrazione e sicurezza” project and by the European 
Union under the “SESTANTE - Strumenti Telematici per la Sicurezza e 1’Efhcienza 
Documentale della Catena Logistica di Porti e Interporti” Interreg III-B Mediter- 
ranee Occidentale project 
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Even though the polylogarithmic cost required for inserting and deleting 
peers ensures the feasibility of such operations, very dynamic P2P environments 
as well as large scale storage management systems [9,3,15], should rely on more 
efficient services. 

Assumed that uniform routing load balancing intrinsically leads to polyloga- 
rithmic insertion/deletion costs, a way to face the above problem is renouncing 
the ambition of having full peer parity and going toward a solution embedding 
some form of load biasing. However, no solution giving to a (even large) number 
of peers extra routing load, may satisfy the essential property of scalability if 
such a number does not depend on the system size. On the other hand, arrang- 
ing a lookup technique providing a dynamically adapting of peer roles is not a 
trivial task. 

In this paper we propose a DHT (i.e., Distributed Hash Table) lookup P2P 
model, called TLS, which implements a non pure decentralized directory service 
based on a hash table distributed on a forest where peers receive a routing 
load depending on the position they occupy in the forest. The dynamics of such 
a hierarchy promotes peers toward higher levels by aging, in such a way that 
the more old and stable the peer, the higher the assigned routing load is. In 
other words, the protocol implements a sort of evolutionary selection in the peer 
population capturing real-life environments like Web services with P2P-based 
orchestration [4], where stability is always associated to high bandwidth capacity. 
The fraction of peers which the routing traffic is biased toward, is then depending 
on the total number of peers, and, as a consequence, the routing load biasing is 
designed in such a way that congestion of root peers is avoided, for every system 
size. We have theoretically proven the above claim by developing a probabilistic 
analysis of routing traffic. Thus, our approach allows us to overcome limits of the 
binary-tree-based approach where the root (as well as nodes close to the root) 
are overloaded, by providing an intermediate solution between the unfeasible 
full graph and the binary tree one. Under this perspective, our approach goes 
toward the same direction as [11], where the need of finding such a compromise 
represents the basic motivation. 

Regarding traffic load biasing, we further observe that, in a practical imple- 
mentation, additional optimizations, like caching used in hierarchical routing of 
DNS, can be anyway applied. 

The strong advantage we obtain with our approach is to pull down the in- 
sertion/deletion cost from the state-of-the art 0(log 2 n) to 0(log n). 

Performance of other operations locates our system on top of the main recent 
lookup proposals (see Section 2 for further details), as shown in the following 
table: 



Technique 


Join/Leave 


Space 


Hops 


CHORD [14] 


0( log^ n) 


0(log n) 


0(log n) 


CAN [12] 


O(d) 


0(nd ) 


0(dn 1/d ) 


Pastry [13] 


OQog* n) 


0(log n) 


0(n log n) 


Tapestry [8] 


0(l°g" n) 


0(log n) 


0(log n) 


This Paper (TLS) 


0(log n) 


0(log n) 


0(log n) 
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where the column Join/ Leave reports costs of peer inserting/deleting, Space 
concerns to the storage information amount required for each peer, Hops is the 
routing cost per message, n is the number of peers in the system and d is the 
number of dimensional coordinates used in CAN [12] . 

Moreover, our model presents the following nice features: 

— Control traffic generated by insertion and deletion is typically local. This 
increases the suitability of our protocol to dynamic environments. 

— Our routing is based on the communication of each node with only its ad- 
jacent nodes in a tree. This allows us to effectively use routing traffic as a 
control information since the expected time for a node between two succes- 
sive messages coming from a given node is not large. 

— The system provides the on-line estimation of the number of peers occurring 
in a given instant. 

— Broadcasting, which is recognized to be a non trivial task in P2P systems 
[8], is natively supported in our system in 0(log n) time. 

The plan of the paper is the following. Section 2 surveys the most impor- 
tant proposals in the field of information retrieval in P2P systems. In Section 
3 we present the basic components of our system. In particular, Section 3.1 de- 
scribes the LBT, that is the basic data structure which TLS relies on, Section 
3.2 explains how item search is implemented, Section 3.3 describes our routing 
algorithm, Sections 3.4 and 3.5 deal with node joining and leaving, respectively, 
while, in Section 3.6, the problem of node failure is faced. The TLS service, in 
its complete form, is presented in Section 4 while experiments are reported in 
Section 5. We draw our conclusion in Section 6 



2 Related Work 

Information retrieval in P2P systems is a problem widely studied in the recent 
years. Some approaches are based on Distributed Hash Tables (DHT) [14,12,13, 
8,1]. In these systems the service key allows us to obtain the peer addressing to 
the peers providing the service itself. In particular, a random ID is assigned to 
each peer and an ID (derived from the hash of the service name) is assigned to 
each service. The peer with ID closest to the service ID stores the information 
about the peers providing such a service. The above indexing is dynamically 
maintained, according to the continuous joining and leaving of peers. In P-Grid 
system [1] a tree-like data structure is also employed. However, our approach 
is quite different, mainly because each node of our forest maps a peer in the 
system, we do not need routing tables, and, consequently our routing relies on 
very different strategies. 

In [6] GIA, a Gnutella-like P2P system, that strives to avoid node overloading 
by explicitly accounting for their capacity constrains, is presented. The capacity 
of a node depends upon a number of factors including power, disk latency, and 
access bandwidth. 
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In [2] authors present some early measurements of a cluster-based architec- 
ture (CAP) for P2P systems decentralized, peer-to-peer content location and 
sharing system that uses network-aware clustering. Network-aware clustering is 
an effective technique to group clients that are topologically close and under com- 
mon administrative control. The introduction of one more hierarchy is aimed at 
scaling up query lookup and forwarding. CAP also does not use hash functions 
to map objects to locations deterministically. 

[16] proposes the Directed BFS technique, which relies on feedback mecha- 
nisms to intelligently choose which peer a message should be sent to. Neighbors 
that have provided quality results in the past will be chosen first, yet neighbors 
with high loads will be passed over, so that good peers do not become over- 
loaded. The Iterative Deepening technique which allows the search to proceed 
incrementally until the user is satisfied with the results is also presented. These 
two simple techniques allow the search to be tuned on a per-query, per-user 
basis. Experiments over detailed query traces from the Gnutella network show 
that these techniques greatly reduce the cost of search, while maintaining good 
quality of results. 

In [7], message routing is improved with ’’routing indices”, compact sum- 
maries of the content that can be reached via a link. With routing indices, nodes 
can quickly route queries to the peers that can respond, without wasting the 
resources of many peers who cannot. 



3 The TLS Framework 

In this section we describe the basic features of the Tree-Based Lookup Service 
(TLS). In particular, we introduce the data structure the TLS relies on, peer 
joining and leaving, and key-based search. We assume that the underlying com- 
munication protocol is TCP/IP so that each peer is identified by the IP address. 
We stress that this section does not provide the description of the lookup service 
we propose, but only some basic features. Indeed, the TLS service, in its com- 
plete form, is presented in Section 4. Our remark here is to avoid that the reader 
might draw conclusions about performances and scalability of our technique on 
the basis of data structures here presented, which in fact are not those finally 
adopted in the system. 



3.1 The Lookup Binary Tree 

The basic data structure of TLS is a hash table distributed on a binary tree, 
which we denote by LBT ( Lookup Binary Tree). In Section 3.2 we will describe 
how the distributed hash function works. Here we illustrate the LBT. There is 
a node in LBT for each peer in the system. As a consequence, throughout the 
paper, we use indifferently the terms peer and node. A given node N belonging 
to the level x — 1 of LBT is identified by the (usual) binary code (of length x ) 
(1, b 2 , ■ ■ . , b x ) such that, denoting by C = (Ni, . . . , N x ) the path connecting the 
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Fig. 1 . Example of LBT 



root to N, bi = 0 if Ni is the left child of iV* j ,, 6,; = 1, otherwise, for each i such 

that 1 < i < x. Let denote by ID(N ) the code of the node N. 

We introduce now the notion of depth of a node corresponding to the standard 
notion of depth of the sub-tree rooted in this node. The depth of nodes will 
be used as a greedy criterion for inserting/deleting nodes into/from the tree 
respecting the tree balancing goal (see Sections 3.4 and 3.5). 

The depth of a node N , denoted by depth(N), is a non negative integer such 
that: 



depth(N) = 



0 if N is a leaf 

maxMechiid(N){depth(M)} + 1 otherwise 



where child(N) denotes the set of child nodes of N. 

Example 1. In Figure 1 an example of LBT is reported. Each node is represented 
by a box. The root ID is (1), while the IDs of the left and right child nodes are 
(10) and (11), respectively. The depth of each node is reported on the right side 
of the box, except for leaves, whose depth is always 0. 

□ 



LBT implements a logical network with tree topology allowing sharing infor- 
mation embedded into nodes. As usually, some connectivity redundancy is neces- 
sary in order to increase fault tolerance of the network. In our case, the minimum 
amount of information required for each node would be the IP addresses of the 
parent node and the two children nodes. However, we store in each node also 
the IP addresses of the sibling node and, furthermore, the addresses of all the 
ancestor nodes. We will explain in Section 3.6 how this additional information 
is exploited in case of node failure. Observe that the number of IPs stored in a 
node is at most logarithmic in the total number of nodes. 

In the following sections we will deal with information search and LBT update 
(i.e., joining and leaving of peers). For the evaluation of the computational cost of 
all operations we will assume that LBT is balanced. We will show by simulation 
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in Section 5 that the adopted insertion/deletion policies makes this assumption 
well founded. 

3.2 Information Management 

Information search is implemented by using DHT (i.e., distributed hash tables). 
We suppose that a (not unique) key k is associated with each item / (items 
represent atomic entities peers are looking for). Consider given a hash function 
h from the set of keys to the set C = {0, . . . , 2 M — 1}, where M is the maximum 
number of simultaneous nodes. Let / be a function from C to the set of alive 
nodes (clearly, this function has to be dynamic since the latter set dynamically 
changes). 

The composition function / o h is used in order to map the key k to the alive 
node N containing the goal information. Such an information consists of all the 
links to the nodes of LBT where the items, with key k, are saved. Observe that N 
contains also all the links to the items with key k' which is synonymous w.r.t. h 
(i.e., h(k) = h(k')). Thus, when a node looks for an item i with key k, it submits 
the request to the node f(h(k)), and this node replies by sending the link to 
nodes containing i (if any). For h, any suitable consistent hash function may be 
used, like, for an instance, SHA-1. We define now how the dynamic function / is 
arranged. Recall that h(k) is a number belonging to {0, ... , 2 M — 1}. Let h(k) be 
the M- size fix binary code of h(k). Consider now LBT. Starting from the root, 
we go down along the tree by using the string h(k) for moving, at each step, 
either to the left child or to the right child (0 is associated to the former and 1 
to the latter), until a leaf node is reached. Observe that, since the size of h(k) 
is M, that is the maximum number of simultaneous nodes, the above algorithm 
works also in the worst (very improbable) case of LBT completely unbalanced. 
Let denote by N the leaf node so identified. Then, the value returned by f(h(k)) 
is ID(N), that identifies the peer knowing the location of peers storing items 
with key k (or synonymous of k w.r.t. h). We call such a peer responsible of the 
key k. Observe that the complexity of evaluating f(h(k)) is 0(log n), where n 
is the number of peers in LBT and the computation of h(k) is assumed to be 
0(1). 

The underlying assumption used above for ensuring the soundness of the 
above algorithm is that after a node N becomes responsible of a key, no change 
occurs in the tree. Indeed, the function / returns always a leaf node, but, due to 
changes (i.e., node joins and leaves), N could have been moved from its original 
position. Thus, we cannot guarantee in general the above condition. 

To be more precise, consider the following argument. There is a moment 
tk (corresponding to the join of a node containing the item with key k) when 
the node N, identified by f(h(k)), becomes responsible of the key k (this is 
called spread of k). Until N remains a leaf node, the algorithm above works as 
explained, so that the function f(h(k)) returns always the node N. However, due 
to changes in the LBT, in a successive time t > tk, since the algorithm proceeds 
until a leaf node is reached, it may happen that f(h(k)), computed at time t, 
does not return the node N, since it is not a leaf node anymore. 
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The problem can be easily overcome by designing both node joining and 
node leaving algorithms (see Sections 3.4 and 3.5, resp.) in such a way that they 
guarantee the following invariant: 

Invariant. Let TV be a node in LBT responsible of a key k. Let tk be the time 
when the node TV becomes responsible of k. Then, at any time t > tk, the node 
TV, if alive, belongs to the path from f(h(k)) to the root. 

□ 

Observe that the above solution has not overhead in terms of asymptotic 
computational cost, since, in order to find the node responsible of a given key 
k, it suffices to start from the node f(h(k)) and to go up toward the root. This 
requires at most 0(log n) time. 

Example 2. In Figure 2, an example of key spreading is reported. Therein, we 
suppose a new node TV, sharing an item / with key k joins the system. The 
value Ti(fc) is displayed by the star symbol on a segment representing the domain 
{0, . . . , 2 m — 1}. Observe that this domain can be viewed as the lowest level of a 
full binary tree with M levels. Thus, h(k) identifies a leaf node of such a virtual 
tree. 

At this point TV has to assign the responsibility of the key k to the node 
f(h(k)). Therefore, this node has to be located. Once the ID of this node is 
computed, we only have to perform the routing algorithm (that we will intro- 
duce in Section 3.3). We have assumed that the binary representation of h(k) is 
(0011011101...). Thus, the ID of the node responsible of k is (10011). This node 
stores an information mapping the item / to the IP of TV. 

□ 



At this point, in order to complete the search, the routing strategy has to be 
applied. This is the matter of the next section. 
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3.3 The Routing Algorithm 

In this section we describe the algorithm used for routing messages among nodes 
of LBT. First, we introduce some notations used in the algorithm. 

Notations: Let N be a node of a LBT. 

— length(ID(N)) is the length of the binary sequence ID(N)-, 

— IDi(N) denotes the i-th bit of ID(N), that is bp, 

— parent(N) returns the parent node of N; 

— lchild(N) and rchild(N) denote the left child and the right child of N , 

respectively. 

Denote by N s the source node and by N t the target node of a message in LBT. 
The algorithm is recursive. A message M is modeled as a tuple (ID(N S ), ID(N t ), 
O), where O denotes the content of M. Consider now the ID of the sender, i.e. 
ID(N S ). If the string ID(N S ) coincides with ID(N t ) (i.e., sender and receiver 
coincide), the routing halts. Otherwise, if ID(N S ) is a prefix of ID(N t ), then N t 
belongs to the sub-tree N s . In particular, if IDi(N t ) = 0 (resp. IDi(N t ) = 1), 
where i = length{ID{N s )) + 1), N t belongs to the sub-tree of the left (resp. 
right) child of N s . The routing algorithm is recursively called with a new message 
M d = (. ID(lchild{N s )),ID(N t ),0 ) (resp., M d = (. ID(rchild{N s )),ID(N t ),0 )). 
In case ID(N S ) is not a prefix of ID(N t ), then the routing algorithm is recur- 
sively called with message M u = (ID(j>arent(N s )),ID(N t ),0). It is easy to see 
that the algorithm halts at most in 2-log n steps, where n is the number of 
nodes in LBT. The algorithm is clearly distributed. In particular, each call of 
the function routing is executed by a different peer (that belongs to the route 
from the source to the target). 

The algorithm is reported in Figure 3. 

In the next example we show how the routing algorithm works in the LBT 
of Figure 1. 

Example 3. Suppose that a message M has to be sent from the node N s with 
ID = (1000) to the node N t having ID = (10010) in the LBT of Figure 1. First, 
N s compares its ID with the ID of the message target, and detects that their 
first three values coincide; since length(ID(N s )) = 4 (i.e., ID(N S ) is not a prefix 
of ID(N t )), N s delivers the message to its parent, say N p . At this point, since 
N p is not the target node of the message, the routing algorithm is re-executed 
in the node N p . Thus, the comparison between the ID of N p and the ID of N t 
is performed. This time, since ID(N p ) is a prefix of ID(N t , ), and the first bit of 
ID(N t ) following the prefix ID(N p ) is 1, the message is delivered to the right 
child node of N p , having ID = (1001). Let denote this node by N r . As before, 
ID(N r ) is a prefix of ID(N t ) too. But, at this step, the first bit of ID(N t ) 
following this prefix is 1, so that the message is delivered to the left child of N r , 
which is the target node. 

□ 
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function routing (ID(N a ), ID(N t ),0) 
if ID (N s ) = ID(Nt) then 
exit 
else 

if ID(N S ) is a prefix of ID(Nt) then 
i := length(I D(N S )) 
if IDi + \(N t ) = 0 then 

routing (ID(lchild(N a )), ID(Nt), O) 
{M is sent to the left child node} 
else 

routing (I D(rchild(N a )) , ID(N t ), O) 
{M is sent to the right child node} 

end if 
else 

routing ( ID(parent(N s )), ID(N t ), O ) 
{M is sent to the parent node} 

end if 
end if 



Fig. 3. The Routing Algorithm 



3.4 Node Joining 

The knowledge of at least one IP of a peer belonging to the system is necessary 
for a new peer N joining the system. 1 Let S be a node known by N. 

First, N initializes ID(N) to the value of ID(S). Then N, starting from S, 
proceeds downward in the tree until a non- full node L is reached. In particular, 
from a given intermediate full node J, the route goes to the child node having the 
lowest depth (see the definition given in Section 3.1). Clearly, in case of parity, a 
random choice is done. Each step toward a left (resp., right) child, appends the 
value 0 (resp., 1) to the sequence ID(N). When a non-full node L is reached, N 
becomes the child of L, by randomly selecting among the empty positions. 

It appears clear that in order to implement the above algorithm the infor- 
mation about its depth has to be store in each peer . As a consequence, such 
an information has to be updated after a node insertion in LBT (beside, clearly, 
the connectivity information described in Section 3.1 - this involves only the 
inserted node). 

In particular, assumed the depth of the new node N is updated to the value 
0, the algorithm proceeds recursively in the following fashion. Each node whose 
depth is updated (including N), send to the parent node the value of its new 
depth increased by 1. In addition, each node updates its depth with the received 
value (from a child node) only if such a value is greater than the old depth. 
Observe that the above algorithm requires at most log n time, where n is the 
number of nodes in LBT. However, it is easy to see that the amortized cost is 

1 In practice, such IPs can be obtained either by contacting a central server or by 
scanning a range of IP. 
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0(1) (indeed, the logarithmic cost is produced only in case the insertion enforces 
the addition of a new level to the tree). 

The above greedy criterion tries to maintain the tree as balanced as possible. 
Observe that, the same criterion has to be applied at the beginning stage, i.e. , 
when the starting peer S is selected by the joining peer among the known peers. 
In particular, a peer with minimum ID length is chosen. 

In Section 5 we will show by simulation that the greedy approach appears 
very satisfactory. 

It is easy to verify that the overall worst-case complexity of the join of a node 
is 0(log n), where n is the number of nodes in the system. 

Observe that the node joining algorithm here illustrated, guarantees the In- 
variant introduced in Section 3.2. Moreover, the approach used for contrasting 
loss of balance, has not to compromise the Invariant, so that AVL trees cannot 
be employed. 

An example of node joining to the LBT of Figure 1 is next reported. 

Example 4- Suppose that the new node N obtains the IP of the node with 
ID = (10) as an “entry point”. Following the greedy criterion, N traverses the 
tree through the path (1010), leading to the node (1010) (observe that the last 
node is chosen in randomly, solving, in this way, the ambiguity generated by the 
greedy criterion). N becomes the left child of the last node and, therefore, its 
ID results (10100). 

□ 



3.5 Node Leaving 

A node N may leave the system. Node failure is a different matter because it 
causes loss of information inside the system (this issue will be treated in the next 
section) . 

It is easy to see that node leaving, thanks to message passing, can be faced 
by a simple algorithm of node deletion in a binary tree. 

In particular, the leaving node is replaced by the child with maximum depth 
(according to the greedy criterion), inducing a new (virtual) deletion of such a 
node. This deletion, recursively, is treated as above, until a leaf is reached. Also 
this algorithm is logarithmic in the number of nodes of the tree. 

Clearly, depth of the involved nodes has to be updated. 

Observe that, before leaving, the node send to its parent all information 
related to its key responsibility. This way, the parent node becomes responsible 
of every key the node were responsible of. 

It is easy to verify that the node leaving algorithm preserves the Invariant 
introduced in Section 3.2. 

The following example describes the leaving of the root of the LBT reported 
in Figure 1. 

Example 5. Consider the LBT of Figure 1. Suppose the root leaves the system. 
Figure 4 shows how the shifting operation is cascaded. In this figure, an arrow 
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Fig. 4. Node shifting caused by the leaving of the root 



from a node N s to a node N t , denotes that the replacement of N t by N s . More- 
over, labeled arrows denote random choices (occurring in case of children with 
equal depth). Note that, after deletion, the leaf node with ID (10010) occurring 
in the original tree disappears. 

□ 

Remark. It is worth noting that the above mechanism implements an intrinsic 
measuring of information aging: if founding the node responsible of a key k 
requires too many steps, then, probably the searched node is old and, thus, 
maintains old information (potentially not valid anymore). On the basis of the 
above observation, it is thus possible to arrange some optimization technique for 
which the search halts after a suitable number of steps toward the root. 

□ 

3.6 Node Failure 

The failure of one or more nodes is an event that endangers the structure of 
the system and causes the loss of information stored in the failing nodes. The 
rapidity in detecting such an event becomes a crucial issue for guaranteeing the 
system consistence. Indeed in case of simultaneous failure of adjacent nodes, 
the actions to perform become dramatically more complex. Thus, the detection 
should be completed before the failure of other (possibly adjacent) nodes occurs. 

In many systems, in order to detect node failure each node periodically sends 
control messages to other nodes, so that the prolonged absence of a control 
message from a node detects its failure [12] . It happens that a node is responsible 
of failure detection of a set of other nodes. The drawback of this technique is 
the overhead traffic. 

One could think to use routing traffic as a control information. Indeed, in- 
coming routing messages can be used as alive announcements for free. This 
optimization is always applicable. However it is not effective if, for a given node 
N, the expected time between two successive messages coming from a given node 
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is large. This is the case of routing based on a one-to-many delivering strategy 
(like [14]). 

On the contrary, our routing is based on the communication of each node 
with only its adjacent nodes. In other words, the communication layer imple- 
ments a network with many separate “strong components” in place of many large 
overlapping ones. This allows us to adopt effectively the above optimization. 

Control messages are anyway adopted when the failure of a node is suspected. 
Also here communication occurs only among adjacent nodes in the tree. 

Once the failure of a node is detected, it is treated as a node leaving as 
described in Section 3.5. Of course, the information stored in the failed node is 
lost. 

4 The TLS Service 

In this section we describe the TLS service and give a probabilistic traffic analysis 
to theoretically prove the scalability of our system. 

We start by analyzing how the total traffic, required for implementing routing 
in the model so far described, is distributed among nodes of the tree. Indeed, 
the suspect is that the hierarchical topology of the logical network may induce 
congestion problems involving nodes belonging to levels close to the root. Even 
though our goal is to have load biasing, we have to prevent node congestion. 

This problem can be formally studied assuming both (1) uniform distribution 
messages among peers and (2) LBT full. For an LBT balanced but not full (the 
actual case, in general), the obtained results are asymptotically verified. 

The next theorem gives the traffic probability of a LBT node. It results that 
such a probability depends only on the level of the node and decreases as the 
level increases. 

Theorem 1 . Let k be the number of levels of a LBT. Moreover, let I be a node 
belonging to the level i, where 0 < i < k — 2. Then, the probability that a routing 
message involves I is: 

2 (( 2 fe - i - 2 ) 2 + ( 2 k ~ i ~ 1 ) + ( 2 k ~ i ~ 1 + l )(( 2 fc - 1 ) - ( 2 fc_i_1 + 1 ))) 

Pi ~ (2 fc - 1) (2 fe - 2) 



Proof (Sketch). First, observe that I is not a leaf node since i < k — 2 and 
that (1) the system consists of 2 k — 1 peers and (2) 2 fc_i_1 is the number of 
nodes descendent from I. The probability is computed by the fraction between 
the traffic involving I and the total traffic of the system. The traffic crossing I 
(represented by the numerator) consists of 3 components: 

1. 2(2 fc_ *~ 2 ) 2 is the traffic between a nodes belonging to the left sub-tree having 
/ as a root and a nodes belonging to the right one. 

2. 2(2 fc_l_1 ) takes into account the traffic between I and a node descending 
from / . 
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Fig. 5. Example of LBT-forest 



3. 2(2 fc * 1 + l)((2 fe — 1) — (2 fc * 1 + 1)) models the traffic between a node 

descendent by J, plus /, and a remaining node of the system. 

Finally, the denominator represents the number of possible messages between 
any pair of peers. 

The above theorem makes evident a serious drawback of the tout- court tree- 
based approach. Indeed, it can be verified that for small i (i.e., for nodes close 
to the root), the value of Pi is considerably higher than lower nodes. Not sur- 
prisingly, the value of Pi (after a slight increase from i = 0 to i = 1 due to the 
absence for the root of traffic incoming from higher levels), decreases exponen- 
tially as i increases. Observe that Pi represents the fraction of traffic involving 
a node belonging to level i. Thus, the high concentration of probability in the 
highest levels, is not tolerable. This suggests us how to implement the tree-model 
in order to make TLS effective. 

So far, we have assigned to each node of the LBT a peer of the system. 
Now we cut the head of the tree, by assigning to real peers only nodes below a 
given level, say p. p is not constant, but depends on the number of nodes in the 
system. This way we do not have a single LBT but a forest consisting of 2 P ~ 1 
LBTs, built on the shape of the original LBT. We call this data structure LBT- 
forest. Observe that the hash indexing as well as peer encoding are global and 
corresponding to those defined in the original LBT. Figure 5 shows an example of 
LBT-forest. The black line connects the roots for denoting the cluster including 
them. 

For increasing robustness we connect each other all the roots of these LBTs 
(producing a peer cluster). Observe that the routing algorithm described in 
Section 3.3 is preserved, modulo a slight change regarding the portion of the 
routes above the root cluster. Easily, once a route has reached a root of the 
forest, it can be trivially computed the other root of the forest involved in the 
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complete route (the LBT one), so that the message is sent directly to this root, 
thanks to the presence of the cluster, where each root is aware of the addresses 
of all the other roots. Clearly, both node joining, leaving and failure defined for 
LBT can be applied to TLS with no change. 

What about p (i.e., the depth of the cut)? p has to be enough large to having 
low root congestion, but enough small to avoid space overhead in the peers. 
In addition p must be such that asymptotic costs of LBT operations remains 
0(log n). In particular, in order to keep the connectivity storage space in each 
peer to 0(log n), we require that p = 0(loglog n°), where c is a constant. The 
next theorem allows us to set the value of p to just log log n 2 . We use the above 
uniform distribution assumption of messages among peers. 

Theorem 2. Let I? be a root of a LBT-forest obtained from a LBT with k levels 
by cutting the p — 1 highest ones. Then, the probability that a routing message 
involves R is: 

2 ( 2 fc-p+l _ X)2( 2 P— 1 - 1) + 2 (2 fc ~ p + 1 -2 ) 2 1 

R ~ 2(P“ 1 )(2 fc_ P+ 1 — l)(2(P -1 )(2 fe- P +1 — 1) — 1) — 2 p -2 

Proof (Sketch). The forest consists of 2 P_1 tree, and each tree contains (2 k ~ p+1 — 
1) peers. The probability that R is involved in a routing message is computed as 
the fraction between the traffic involving R and the total traffic of the system. 
Moreover, the former can be traffic internal to the tree itself or cross traffic, i.e. 
traffic between two different trees. The numerator of the ratio consists of (1) the 
contribution of the traffic going from the tree, which R is the root of, toward any 
other node (among the 2 P ~ 1 — 1 trees), plus (2) the internal traffic crossing the 
two sub-trees of R. The denominator represents the number of possible messages 
between any pair of peers. The estimation probability is an upper bound of the 
real probability and is computed by suitably neglecting some small contributions 
of the formula. 

By setting p = log log n 2 , it results that Pr = j q 2 Thus, the traffic fraction 
involving roots decreases as the number of peers increases in a heuristically 
acceptable measure. 

The above solution implements a non uniform distribution of routing traffic 
by loading higher nodes more than lower ones in the LBT-forest. In this sense, 
TLS adopts a hybrid model (neither pure P2P nor super-peer based), where a 
sort of evolutionary selection in the peer population promotes the most stable 
peers (thus, belonging to high levels) as peers with the highest traffic load. 
This captures real-life environments like Web services, where stability is always 
associated to high bandwidth capacity. 

As a further remark, we observe that the TLS model allows the dynamic 
change of the parameter p with no extra asymptotic cost. First, the system 
allows us to know an estimate of n by consulting the root depths of the LBT- 
forest, necessary for setting p. However, observe that the sensitivity of p w.r.t. 
changes of n is very low (recall that p =log log n 2 ). Anyway, the increase (resp. 
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decrease) of p can be easily implemented with 0(log n) cost. Indeed, the increase 
is implemented simply by updating links of the new roots (in order to make the 
new cluster and to release parent nodes from the routing task) whereas the 
decrease is implemented by resuming parent nodes still alive and by producing a 
virtual failure of parent nodes not alive anymore. Another nice feature of TLS is 
that it supports broadcasting in 0(log n) time by exploiting the tree structure. 

We stress that the above traffic load biasing concerns only the routing traffic, 
that is dramatically smaller than the traffic involving centralized (even hierar- 
chical) services commonly called super-peers, which are widely successfully used. 
Moreover, we observe that in a practical implementation of our approach a num- 
ber of optimizations can be adopted, such as: 

— Increasing the number of forests by setting p to higher values. In general, for 
p =log log n c , where c is a positive integer constant, we have a probability 

4 

that a routing message involves a root Pr = . Thus, with only an 

overhead in terms of the exact cost (no overhead in terms of asymptotic cost 
is generated) of updating p (as well as the space required by each root for 
implementing the cluster in the top of the forest), we can set c to a suitable 
value depending on QoS requirements and performances of root nodes. 

— A peer P may in each instant ask to one of its children to (partially) bypass 
routing in such a way that the traffic involving P is reduced. The price of 
this is storing in the child node the IPs of nodes which messages have to be 
forwarded to. 

— Caching, similar to that employed in DNS, can be enabled. 

— The shape of the top of the forest may differ from that considered in the 
probabilistic framework. In particular, it can be adapted to the actual traffic 
involving roots and to their capabilities, by going down (and thus splitting 
the job of a root) in case of congestion problems. 

5 Simulation 

In this section we perform a number of experiments by simulation with the pur- 
pose of analyzing both (1) LBT balancing, (2) joins and leaves control traffic 
and (3) routing performance. In the experiments n varies from 10 3 to 10 6 . We 
consider a single LBT initially empty. Then we populate the LBT by performing 
n insertions and we simulate the dynamics of the system by executing n opera- 
tions randomly chosen between insertion and deletion. Each operation involves 
a randomly chosen peer. 

(1) In Figure 6 a graph displaying the number of levels versus n is reported. 
Experiments show that the greedy criterion used for node insertion/deletion 
allows us to evaluate costs of operation as in case of balanced LBT. 

(2) In Figure 7 we display the average cost of insertion and deletion of a peer. 
As remarked earlier, being the depth management amortized cost 0(1), this 
operation has no impact on the overall cost displayed in figure. The behavior, 
as studied analytically, is logarithmic in the number of peers. 
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Fig. 6. Number of levels versus number of peers 




Fig. 7. Insertion/deletion cost versus number of peers 



(3) Finally, in Figure 7 the number of hops versus number of peers is reported. 
This experiments measures the behavior of our routing protocol, confirming the 
result that message routing follows a logarithmic law in the number of peers. 

6 Conclusion and Future Work 

In this paper we have shown that renouncing to pure centralized lookup services 
may give sensible benefits in terms of joining/leaving efficiency without compro- 
mising other essential properties. This is done by distributing routing load in a 
non uniform way, consistent with a hierarchical organization of peers. Both theo- 
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Fig. 8. Number of hops versus number of peers 



retical and experimental results validate our proposal. As a future work we plan 
to perform and test some optimization techniques, analyzing security problems 
and improve the current prototype. 
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Abstract. Distributed crawling has shown that it can overcome im- 
portant limitations of the centralized crawling paradigm. However, the 
distributed nature of current distributed crawlers is currently not fully 
utilized. The optimal benefits of this approach are usually limited to 
the sites hosting the crawler. In this work we describe IPMicra, a dis- 
tributed location aware web crawler that utilizes an IP address hierarchy 
and allows crawling of links in a near optimal location aware manner. 
The crawler outperforms earlier distributed crawling approaches without 
a significant overhead. 



1 Introduction 

The challenging task of indexing the web (usually referred as web-crawling) has 
been heavily addressed in research literature. However, due to the current size, 
increasing rate, and high change frequency of the web, no web crawling schema 
is able to pace with the web. While current web crawlers managed to index more 
than 3 billion documents [6], it is estimated that the maximum web coverage of 
each search engine is around 16% of the estimated web size [8]. 

Distributed crawling [10,11,9,1,3,4] was proposed to improve this situation. 
However, all the previous work was not taking full advantage of the distributed 
nature of the application. While some of the previously suggested systems were 
fully distributed over the Internet (many different locations) , each web document 
was not necessarily crawled from the most near crawler but from a randomly 
selected crawler. While the distribution of the crawling function was efficiently 
reducing the network bottleneck from the search engine’s site and significantly 
improving the quality of the results, the previous proposals were not at all op- 
timized. 

In this work, we describe a near-optimal, for the distributed crawlers, URL 
delegation methodology, so that each URL is crawled from the nearest crawler. 
The approach, called IPMicra, facilitates crawling of each URL from the nearest 
crawler (where nearness is defined in terms of network latency) without creating 
excessive load to the Internet infrastructure. Then, the crawled data is processed 
and compressed before sent to the centralized database, this way eliminating 
the network and processing bottleneck in the search engine’s central database 
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site. We use data from the four Regional Internet Registries (RIRs) to build a 
hierarchical clustering of IP addresses, which assists us to perform an efficient 
URL delegation to the migrating crawlers. In addition to location aware crawling, 
IPMicra, provides load balancing taking into consideration the crawler’s capacity 
and configuration. Furthermore, it dynamically adjusts to the changing nature 
of the Internet infrastructure itself. 

This short introduction is followed by a brief description on related work, 
giving emphasis to UCYMicra, a distributed crawling infrastructure which we 
extend to perform location aware web crawling. We then introduce and describe 
location aware web crawling. Section 4 describes and evaluates our approach 
toward location aware web crawling, called IPMicra. Section 5 summarizes the 
advantages of IPMicra. Conclusions and future work are presented in section 6. 



2 Related Work 

While the hardware bottleneck is easily (but not cheaply) handled in the mod- 
ern web crawling systems with parallelization, the network bottleneck is not so 
easily eliminated. In order to eliminate the delay caused by the network latency 
(occurred mainly due to the network distance between the crawler and the target 
URLs), the modern crawlers issue many concurrent HTTP/GET requests. While 
this speeds up crawling, it does not optimize the utilization of the still limited 
network resources, and the overhead in hardware and network for keeping many 
threads open is very high. The network resources are not released (in order to 
be reused) as fast as possible. Furthermore, in most of the cases, the data is 
transmitted uncompressed (since most of the web-servers have compression dis- 
abled), and unprocessed to the central sink (the search engine), thus, its size is 
not reduced. Finally, the whole crawling process generates a big workload for 
the whole Internet infrastructure, since the network packets have to go through 
many routers (due to the big network distance of the crawler and the servers). 

There were several proposals trying to eliminate the bottlenecks occurred 
in centralized crawling, such as [2,5]. However, in the authors’ knowledge, none 
of them was able to solve the single-sink problem. All of the crawled data was 
transmitted to a single point, uncompressed, and unprocessed, thus, requiring 
great network bandwidth to perform the crawling function (the nature of cen- 
tralized systems). Thus, realizing the limitations of centralized crawling, several 
distributed crawling approaches have been proposed [10,11,9,1,3,4]. The new 
approaches are based in the concept of having many crawlers distributed in 
the web, using different network and hardware resources, coordinated from the 
search engine, sharing the crawling workload. The crawlers sometimes run in 
the search engine’s machines [3,4], sometimes in customers’ machines [11,10], 
and sometimes in third parties (normal Internet users) [9]. The innovation in 
these approaches is that they mostly eliminate the network bottleneck in the 
search engine’s site, since they reduce the size of the data transmitted to it (due 
to data processing, compression, and filtering before transmission). More ex- 
actly, while distribution introduces one more step - the step of transmitting the 
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data from the distributed crawlers back to the central search engine database - 
distributed crawlers do eliminate the network and processing bottlenecks in the 
search engine’s site, since they can significantly reduce the size of the data (due 
to filtering and compression), and prepare the data (using distributed resources) 
for integration in the database. 

As in the centralized crawlers, distributed crawlers also issued many con- 
current HTTP/GET requests to minimize the network latency. However, as in the 
centralized crawling case, this approach is not the optimal, neither for network 
utilization, nor for the Internet infrastructure. More specifically, the distributed 
crawlers are forced to open many concurrent threads in order to cover the net- 
work latency, thus, they require more hardware and network resources. Further- 
more, the network resources cannot be reused as fast as possible, since they are 
not optimally released. Finally, increased load occurs in the Internet infrastruc- 
ture since the HTTP/GETs and HTTP/HEADs results are transmitted from the web 
servers uncompressed, unprocessed, and unfiltered, over a long network distance, 
through many routers, until they arrive in the distributed crawling points, for fil- 
tering and compression. To remedy all these, we now propose a truly distributed 
location aware web crawling, which minimizes the network latency in distributed 
crawling (between the distributed crawlers and the web-pages), speeds up the 
web crawling process, and also enables efficient load balancing schemes. 

2.1 The UCYMicra System 

UCYMicra [10,11] was recently proposed as an alternative to distributed web 
crawling. Realizing the limitations of the centralized web crawling systems and 
several other distributed crawling systems we designed and developed an effi- 
cient distributed web crawling infrastructure, powered from mobile agents. The 
web crawlers were constructed as mobile agents, and dispatched to collaborat- 
ing organizations and web servers, where they performed downloading of web 
documents, processing and extraction of keywords, and, finally, com- 
pression and transmission back to the central search engine. Then, the so- 
called migrating crawlers remained in the remote systems and performed con- 
stant monitoring of all the web documents assigned to them for changes. 

More specifically, the original UCYMicra consists of three subsystems, (a) 
the Coordinator subsystem, (b) the Mobile Agents subsystem, and (c) a public 
Search Engine that executes user queries on the database maintained by the 
Coordinator subsystem. 

The Coordinator subsystem resides at the Search Engine site and is respon- 
sible for administering the Mobile Agents subsystem (create, monitor, kill a 
migrating crawler), which is responsible for the crawling task. Furthermore, the 
coordinator is responsible for maintaining the search database with the crawling 
results that it gets from the migrating crawlers. 

The Mobile Agents subsystem is divided into two categories of mobile agents; 
the Migrating Crawlers (or Mobile Crawlers) and the Data Carries. The former 
are responsible for on-site crawling and monitoring of remote Web servers. Fur- 
thermore, they process the crawled pages, and send the results back to the co- 
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Fig. 1 . UCYMicra basic components 



ordinator subsystem for integration in the search engine’s database. The latter 
are responsible for transferring the processed and compressed information from 
the Migrating Crawlers back to the Coordinator subsystem. Figure 1 illustrates 
the high-level architecture of UCYMicra. 

The UCYMicra paradigm was easily received by the users, and was ap- 
preciated and tempting to the web server administrators, since it could offer 
a quality-controlled crawling service without security risks (they could easily 
and efficiently set security and resource usage constraints). Actually, the use of 
UCYMicra was twofold. Powered from the portability of the mobile agents’ code, 
the UCYMicra crawlers could easily be deployed and remotely administered in 
an arbitrary number of collaborating machines and perform distributed crawl- 
ing in machines’ idle time (similar to the seti@lrome approach [12]. SETI users 
download and install a screensaver, which performs background processing while 
active, and sends the results back to the SETI team). Further on, the crawlers 
could be deployed in high-performance dedicated machines controlled from the 
search engine company, for performing efficient distributed crawling with very 
little communication overhead. 

Due to its distribution, UCYMicra was able to outperform other centralized 
web crawling schemes, by requiring at least one order of magnitude less time 
for crawling the same set of web pages [11,10]. The processing and compression 
of the documents to the remote sites was also important, since this reduced 
the data transmitted through Internet back to the search engine site, and also 
eliminated the processing and network bottlenecks. Furthermore, UCYMicra 
not only respected the collaborating hosts (by working only when the resources 
were unused) but also offered quality crawling - almost like live update - to the 
servers hosted in the collaborating companies (a service usually purchased from 
the search engines). 
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3 Location Aware Web-Crawling 

The concept behind location aware web crawling is simple. Location aware 
web crawling is distributed web crawling that facilitates the delegation of the 
web pages to the ‘nearest’ crawler (i.e. the crawler that would download the page 
the fastest). Nearness and locality are always in terms of network distance 
(latency) and not in terms of physical (geographical) distance. The purpose of 
finding the nearest crawler for each web-page is to minimize the time spent in 
crawling of the specific web-page, as well as the network and hardware resources 
required for the crawling function. This way, location aware web crawling can 
increase the performance of distributed web crawlers, promising a significant 
increase in web coverage. 

Being distributed, the location aware web crawling approach introduces the 
load (small, compared to the gains of the approach) of transferring the filtered, 
compressed, and processed data from the distributed crawlers to the central 
database server. However, the search engine site’s network is now released from 
the task of crawling the pages, which is now delegated in the distributed crawlers. 
This releases important network and hardware resources, significantly greater 
than the newly introduced load for transferring the data from the distributed 
crawlers back to the central search engine. Furthermore, optimization techniques, 
such as filtering, remote processing and compression, are enabled from the dis- 
tributed crawlers and can be applied in the communication between the crawlers 
and the search engine, thus eliminating the network and processing bottlenecks 
in the search engine’s site. In fact, distributed crawling, by combining filtering, 
processing, and finally compression, can reduce the size of the data transmit- 
ted to the search engine for integration in the database as much as one order of 
magnitude, without loosing any details useful for the search engine. Even further 
reduction in the size of data is available by adopting the distributed crawlers to 
the search engine’s ranking algorithms. 

In order to find the nearest crawler to a web server we use probing. Exper- 
iments showed that the traditional ICMP-ping tool, or the time that takes for 
a HTTP/HEAD request to be completed, are very suitable for probing. In the 
majority of our experiments, the crawler with the smallest probing time was the 
one that could download the web page the fastest. Thus, the migrating crawler 
having the smallest probing result to a web server is possibly the crawler most 
near to that web server. 

Evaluating location aware web crawling, and comparing it with distributed 
location unaware web crawling (e.g. UCYMicra) was actually simple. UCYM- 
icra was enhanced and, via probing, the URLs were optimally delegated to the 
available migrating crawlers. More specifically, each URL was probed from all the 
crawlers, and then delegated to the ‘nearest’ one. Location aware web crawling 
outperformed its opponent, the “unaware” UCYMicra, which delegated the vari- 
ous URL randomly, by requiring one order of magnitude less time (l/10th) 
to download the same set of pages, with the same set of migrating crawlers and 
under approximately the same network load. 
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4 The IPMicra System 

While location-aware web crawling significantly reduces the download time, 
building a location aware web crawler is not trivial. In fact, the straight-forward 
approach toward location aware web crawling requires each URL to be probed 
(i.e. ping)from all the crawlers, in order to find the most near web crawler to 
handle it. Thus, extensive probing is required, making the approach impractical. 
The purpose of IPMicra is to eliminate this impracticality. IPMicra specifically 
aims in reducing the required probes for delegating a URL to the nearest crawler. 
We designed and built an efficient self-maintaining algorithm for domain delega- 
tion (not just a URL) with minimal network overhead by utilizing information 
collected from the Regional Internet Registries (RIRs). 

Regional Internet Registries are non-profit organizations that are dele- 
gated the task of handling IP addresses to the clients. Currently, there are four 
regional Internet Registries covering in the world: APNIC, ARIN, LACNIC, and 
RIPE NCC. All the sub-networks (i.e. the companies’ and the universities’ sub- 
networks) are registered in their regional registries (through their Local Internet 
Registries) with their IP address ranges. Via the RIRs a hierarchy of IP ranges 
can be created. Consider the IP range starting from the complete range of IP 
addresses (from 0.0. 0.0 to 255.255.255.255). The IP addresses are delegated to 
RIRs in large address blocks, which are then sub-divided to the LIRs (Local 
Internet Registries); lastly they are sub-divided to organizations, as IP ranges, 
called subnets. 

The IPMicra system is architecturally divided in the same three subsystems 
that were introduced in the original UCYMicra: (a) the public search engine, 
(b) the coordinator subsystem, and (c) the mobile agents subsystem. Only the 
public search engine remains unchanged. The coordinator subsystem is enhanced 
for building the IP hierarchy tree and coordinating the delegation of the subnets, 
and the migrating crawlers are enhanced for probing the sites and reporting the 
results back to the coordinator. 



4.1 The IP- Address Hierarchy and Crawlers Placement 

The basic idea is the organizing of the IP addresses, and subsequently the URLs, 
in a hierarchical fashion. We use the WHOIS data collected from the RIRs to 
build and maintain a hierarchy with all the IP ranges (IP subnets) currently 
assigned to organizations (e.g., see figure 2). The data, apart from the IP subnets, 
contains the company that registers each subnet. Our experience shows that the 
expected maximum height of our hierarchy is 8. The required time for building 
the hierarchy is small, and it can be easily loaded in main memory in any average 
system. While the IP addresses hierarchy does not remain constant over time, we 
found out that it is sufficient to rebuild it every three months, and easy populate 
it with the old hierarchy’s data. 

Once the IP hierarchy is built, the migrating crawlers are sent to affiliate 
organizations. Since the IP address of the machine that will host the crawler is 
known, we can immediately assign that subnet to the new crawler(e.g., crawler X 
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Fig. 2. A sample IP hierarchy. Subnets 11 and 13 belong to company 1 and company 
2 respectively. Subnets 11 and 13 are assigned to crawlers X and Y respectively 



is hosted by a machine belonging to subnet 11). In this way the various crawlers 
populate the hierarchy. The hierarchy can now be used to efficiently find the 
nearest crawler for every new URL, utilizing only a small number of probes. 
The populated hierarchy also enables calibrating and load-balancing algorithms 
(described later) to execute. 

Updating the IP-address hierarchy is not difficult either. When we detect 
significant changes in the hierarchy data collected from the RIRs we rebuild the 
hierarchy from scratch (in our testing, rebuilding the hierarchy once a month 
was sufficient). Then, we pass the data from the old hierarchy to the updated 
one, in order to avoid re-delegations of already delegated URLs, and continue the 
algorithm execution normally. Any invalid re-delegations (i.e. important changes 
in the underlying connectivity of a web server or a web crawler), will be later 
detected, and the hierarchy will be calibrated (described later). 

4.2 Probing 

Since the introduction of classless IP addresses, the estimation of the network 
distance between two Internet peers, and subsequently, location aware web crawl- 
ing, cannot be based in the IP addresses. For example, two subsequent IP ad- 
dresses may reside in two distant parts of the planet, or, even worse, in the same 
part, but with very high network latency between. Therefore we needed an ef- 
ficient function to estimate the network latency between the crawlers and the 
web-servers hosting the URLs. 

Experiments showed that the traditional ICMP-ping tool, or the time that 
takes for a HTTP/HEAD request to be completed, are very suitable for prob- 
ing. In the majority of our experiments (91% with ping and 92.5% when using 
HTTP/HEAD for probing), the crawler with the smallest probing time was the 
one that could download the web page the fastest. Thus, the migrating crawler 
having the smallest probing result to a web server is possibly the crawler most 
near to that web server. 

Probing threshold: During the delegation procedure (described in detail 
in section 4.3) we consider a crawler to be suitable to get a URL if the probing 
result from that crawler to the URL is less than a threshold, called probing 
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threshold. Probing threshold is the maximum acceptable probing time from a 
crawler to a page and it is set by the search engine’s administrator depending on 
the required system accuracy. In simple terms we can see the probing threshold 
as our tolerance on non-optimal delegation. During our experiments we found a 
probing threshold set to 50msec to give a good ratio of accuracy over required 
probes. 

4.3 The URL Delegation Procedure 

Based on the assumption that the sub-networks belonging to the same company 
or organization are logically (in terms of network distance) in the same area, we 
use the organization’s name to delegate the different domains to the migrating 
crawlers. In fact, instead of delegating URLs to the distributed crawlers, we 
delegate subnets. This is done in a lazy evaluation manner, that is, we try to 
delegate a subnet only after we find one URL that belongs to that subnet. 

We first find the smallest subnet from the IP hierarchy that includes the IP 
of the new URL, and check if that subnet is already delegated to a crawler. If so, 
the URL is handled from that migrating crawler. If not, we check whether there 
is another subnet that belongs to the same company and is already delegated 
to a migrating crawler (or more). If such a subnet exist, the new URL, and 
subsequently, the owning subnet, is delegated to this crawler. If there are more 
than one subnets of the same company delegated to multiple crawlers then the 
new subnet is probed from these crawlers and delegated to the fastest. In fact, we 
stop as soon as we find a crawler that satisfies the probing threshold (section 4.2). 

Only if this search is unsuccessful, we probe the subnet with the migrating 
crawlers, in order to find the best one to take it over. We navigate the IP-address 
hierarchy bottom up, each time trying to find the most suitable crawler to take 
the subnet. We first discover the parent subnet and find all the subnets included 
in the parent subnet. Then, for all the sibling subnets that are already delegated, 
we sequentially ask their migrating crawlers, and the migrating crawlers of their 
children subnets to probe the target subnet, and if any of them has probing 
time less than a specific threshold (probing threshold), we delegate the target 
subnet to that crawler. If no probing satisfies the threshold, our search continues 
to higher levels of the subnets tree. In the rare case that none of the crawlers 
satisfies the probing threshold, the subnet is delegated to the crawler with the 
lower probing result. 

The algorithm (see pseudo-code below) is executed in the coordinator sub- 
system. 

for any newly discovered URL u { 
subnet s = smallestNonUnary (u) ; 
if (IsDelegated(s) ){ // the subnet is delegated 
delegate u, s to the same migrating crawler; 
next u; 

} 

elseif (sameCompanySubnetDelegated(s . companyName) ) { 

// a subnet of the same company is delegated 
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me = migrating crawler that has the other subnet; 
me . delegate (u, s) //the url and the subnet 
} else { 

while (s not delegated) { 

s = s . parent ; 

if (IsDelegated(s) ) { // check the parent 

me = the migrating crawler that has subnet s; 
time = me. probe (u); 
if (timeCthreshold) 

me . delegate (u, s) ; //the url and the subnet 

> 

for every child of s until u is delegated { 
sch = s . child 

if (IsDelegated(sch) ) { // check the child 
me = migrating crawler that has subnet sch; 
time = mc.probe(u); 
if (timeCthreshold) 
me . delegate (u, s) 

} 

if (allAvailableCrawlersProbed) 

delegate the subnet to the fastest crawler 

> 

} 

} 

> 

A URL delegation example: For clarity purposes an example is in order. The 
example references the IP address hierarchy presented in figure 2. 

Subnet 2 in figure 2 has an IP range from 12.0.0.1 to 18.255.255.255. Subnet 8 
is included in subnet 2 with an IP range from 14.0.0.1 to 16.255.255.255. Subnet 
12 is a unary subnet for IP 15.10.0.7. The scenario includes probing for a URL 
that resides to IP 15.10.0.7. Querying the IP addresses hierarchy, we discover that 
the smallest subnet including the target IP is subnet 12, which however is unary. 
Thus, according to our algorithm, we ignore subnet 12, and use subnet 8 instead. 
Subnet 8 is not delegated in any crawler, so we check to see if any other subnet 
belonging to the same company is already delegated to any crawler. Assuming 
that no other subnet of the same company is delegated (organization name is 
stored in every node in the hierarchy), we continue by checking for neighbouring 
subnets that are delegated. Looking again in our hierarchy, we discover that while 
subnet 8 is not delegated to any crawler yet, subnets 11 and 13 (its children) are 
delegated to two different crawlers, x and y respectively. Therefore, we ask these 
two crawlers to probe the new subnet. If probing in either of the two crawlers’ 
results in time less than the probing threshold, we delegate the new subnet to 
that crawler, or else we proceed to higher levels of hierarchy. However, since in 
this scenario, subnet 12 is a unary subnet, we delegate both subnets 8 and 12 
to the faster crawler. Since the subnets 11 and 13 are already delegated and are 
lower in the hierarchy than subnet 8, this does not affect them (their delegation 
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supersedes the delegation of their father). Subnet 14, which is not yet delegated, 
stays un-delegated. If we need to delegate it in the future, we run the same 
algorithm until we find some crawler satisfying the probing threshold. 



4.4 Load Balancing and Dynamic Calibration 

Our algorithm performs dynamic calibration of the URLs in order to follow the 
vastly changing Internet infrastructure. More specifically, the time required for 
each network action for each URL (i.e. HTTP/GET) is compared with the previous 
counts/statistics for the same URL. If the time is sufficiently larger (a threshold 
defined from the search engine administrator) than the time demanded for the 
previous downloads of the same page, and if this repeats for more than one time 
continuously, then the subnet is re-delegated, so that a more suitable crawler is 
found. In this way, with negligible processing, and no extra network overhead, 
the algorithm dynamically detects changes and calibrates the URL delegations. 

IPMicra also performs efficient load-balancing. Each crawler has a maximum 
capacity, the size of the assigned web-pages that the crawler has to check each 
day. In the case where a crawler gets overloaded, the coordinator removes the 
subnet (s) with the lower variance in their probing results (collected during their 
delegation, and stored in the coordinator), and delegates them to the next-best 
available crawler. Intuitively, small probing time variance implies that most of 
the probed crawlers have similar probing results, thus, we expect to be easily 
able to find a near optimal crawler to take over a page. This heuristic performs 
well, and was preferred over other studied approaches (i.e. linear programming) 
due to the simplicity in implementation. Our tests showed that this heuristic was 
performing optimal decisions in more than 2/3 of the cases. Furthermore, in all 
the rest cases the heuristic was able to find an acceptable solution. Unfortunately, 
due to space limitations we cannot present analytical results of our experiment 
here. While satisfied with this heuristic, part of our ongoing work is to apply 
and evaluate other load balancing algorithms. 

4.5 Performance and Evaluation 

The direct advantage and purpose of IPMicra is that it enables location-aware 
crawling in distributed crawling systems. As such, the evaluation of the new 
methodology must be focused in this exact point. In fact, what we need to 
compare is our distributed location-aware methodology with a representative of 
distributed crawling methodologies that does not account location during crawl- 
ing. After all, distributed crawling per-se was already compared with centralized 
crawling [10,11,9,1,3,4], and was found significantly better. 

The case of various crawling optimizations that exist in other crawling sys- 
tems (distributed or not) such as in-memory lexicon [2], DNS caching [5] and 
hardware acceleration [7] do not affect our approach, and do not need to be taken 
into account to our experiments. As such, we only need to examine the effects of 
the proposed location-awareness in distributed web crawling. Thus, we compare 
the IPMicra approach with a typical representative of distributed crawlers, i.e. 
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UCYMicra. We selected UCYMicra over other distributed crawlers for two rea- 
sons: (i) we had the UCYMicra crawlers already up and running, in a network 
of collaborated universities and organizations, and (ii) IPMicra was built over 
UCYMicra, so, it was using the same code to download and process pages, with 
the same optimization functions. Namely, the only practical difference between 
the two approaches was location awareness, thus, our measurements would be 
as objective as possible. That is, any differences in performance between the two 
crawlers, the location-aware Vs the location-unaware crawler, would be only due 
to the location awareness. 

Before proceeding to describing our experiments and results, we have to stress 
once more that our selection to compare IPMicra with UCYMicra and not other 
approaches is because we now want to evaluate only the location-aware web 
crawling schema, and not several other optimization techniques existing in other 
proposals (either for distributed or for centralized crawling). In fact, most of 
these techniques can be applied in any distributed crawler, and in IPMicra. Thus, 
such techniques can combine with IPMicra and improve IPMicra’s performance 
even more. IPMicra per se is also applicable in any other distributed crawler, in 
order to perform location aware web crawling. 

We performed a two-phase evaluation and repeated each experiment several 
times to get statistical significance. 

The first evaluation phase involved three experiments, with four coordinat- 
ing crawlers, hosted from affiliated universities in four distinct geographical loca- 
tions(USA, Greece, Cyprus, and London). The experiments included distributed 
crawling of 1000 distinct domain names, using three different variations: (a) Lo- 
cation unaware distributed crawling i.e. UCYMicra, (b) Optimal location aware 
distributed crawling, and, (c) IPMicra. Location unaware distributed crawling 
was performed with an enhanced version of UCYMicra, which was performing a 
random delegation of the URLs to the crawlers. The optimal location aware dis- 
tributed web crawling was performed from another version of UCYMicra, which 
probed (with HTTP/HEAD) each URL from all the crawlers prior each delega- 
tion, and delegated each URL to the most near crawler (this was approaching the 
theoretically optimal location aware delegation). IPMicra was also executed in 
the same setup, as described before. However, since IPMicra’s performance de- 
pends on the probing threshold, we experimented with many different thresholds 
(25msec to 125msec). We found a threshold set to 50msec with HTTP/HEAD 
as the probing function to give a good ratio of (accuracy: ^required probes). 
Setting the threshold to a lower value i.e. 25msec was resulting to much higher 
accuracy (more than 90% optimal delegations) but required more probes for 
each delegation. 

We found that location aware web crawling required one order of mag- 
nitude less time (average l/10th) in the downloading process from the 
location-unaware version. The case was very similar with IPMicra, which also 
required one order of magnitude less time (with probing threshold set to 50msec 
and using HTTP/HEAD for probing function) compared to location unaware 
web crawling. The evaluation results are illustrated in figure 3 (the worst- 
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case scenario is the case where each URL is assigned to the farthest crawler). 
Note that even with only four crawlers the benefits are tremendous. In fact, as 
the number of crawlers increases the benefits increase as well. We expect the 
IP-address hierarchy to be instrumental in identifying the optimal number of 
crawlers for optimal location aware crawling. 



Performance evaluation for IPMicra (1 000 sites, 4 crawlers) 
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Fig. 3. IPMicra compared to the optimal location aware, the random, and the worst- 
case distributed crawling (1000 sites and 4 crawlers) 



At the second evaluation phase, we included 12 crawlers (hosted in affili- 
ated organizations and universities in USA, Europe and Australia) and 1000 
randomly selected URLs - different than the previous. This experiment was to 
evaluate the accuracy of IPMicra in performing a location aware delegation, and 
the required probes for doing so. In this experiment, IPMicra was able to pro- 
pose an optimal delegation in most of the URLs, by requiring very few probes. 
More specifically, with a probing threshold set to 50msec, IPMicra managed to 
perform the optimal delegation in 75% of the URLs, and required an average of 
only 3 probes per URL, compared to 12 needed for the brute-force approach pre- 
sented in Section 3. With a probing threshold set to 25msec, IPMicra’s accuracy 
was reaching to 90% accuracy (90% of the URLs were assigned in the nearest 
of the 12 crawlers), and required 6,5 probes for each URL. It is worth noting 
however that in all our experiments, the sub-optimal delegations were very near 
to the optimal ones, and always much better than a random delegation (from the 
delegation algorithm, one can realize that the maximum probing of any proposed 
non-optimal delegation was equal to the probing threshold, which however was 
significantly low in all cases) . The effects of the probing threshold are illustrated 
in figure 4. 

Due to practical difficulties (the difficulty of establishing controlled environ- 
ment for our experiments in a number of distinct, world-distributed networks), 
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Affect of the probing threshold in the number 
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Fig. 4. Experimenting with probing threshold (25msec and 50msec), 12 crawlers and 
1000 URLs 



the two evaluations were made with a limited number of distributed crawlers 
and URLs. However, these crawlers were well distributed over the world (physi- 
cally, and in network level) , and they were significant for showing the advantages 
of the location-aware approach, and the effectiveness of IPMicra for performing 
location-oriented assignments of the IP subnets. Actually, we expect the ap- 
proach to react better with more collaborating crawlers , since this will enable the 
algorithm to focus easier and faster to the most promising crawlers (without 
more probes). The crawlers populate in the hierarchy in a way that a number of 
IP subnets is automatically delegated (without probes) to them, and this knowl- 
edge is used for more effective future delegations. After all, the theoretical-ideal 
case of one IPMicra crawler in each subnet would result in 100% effectiveness of 
the approach - 100% optimal delegations, without any probing requirements (all 
the subnets would be optimally delegated to their own crawler). Furthermore, 
our experiments revealed an evolutionary nature of the approach (calibration 
in the course of time), promising more for the real-world deployment of the 
approach to hundreds of collaborated organizations, with the billions of URLs. 

The adaptive/learning nature of IPMicra: In all our experiments, IPMicra 
was getting calibrated-optimized in the course of time, by facilitating a priori 
knowledge. For example, while the average number of probes for all the sites 
(phase 2 of the evaluation, with 12 crawlers) was 3 probes per URL, the average 
probing for the last 50 URLs was only 2.66 probes per URL. The fact that more 
delegations were performed in the IPMicra hierarchy - the hierarchy was getting 
trained/ calibrated - was helping IPMicra to focus to the optimal crawler with 
less probes. The results of the previous experiment (with 6 and 12 crawlers) are 
also illustrated in graph 5. It is very important that the (linear) trendline in 
the graph is reducing, meaning that the required probes for each URL are also 
getting reduced in the course of time. 
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Fig. 5. The adaptive nature of IPMicra - Number of required probes per URL with 
probing threshold set to 50msec (for 1000 sites crawled from 6 and 12 crawlers) 



5 Advantages of IPMicra 

IPMicra has several advantages inherited from the mobile agents model, and 
its predecessor, UCYMicra. Furthermore, it supports load balancing and near 
optimal URL delegation. More specifically, IPMicra provides the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. Location aware crawling. It delegates the web sites to near migrating crawlers 
in order to take advantage of the lower network latency for faster crawling 

2. IPMicra makes better use of the available bandwidth. While location un- 
aware web crawlers (distributed or not) were trying to get over the net- 
work latency and increase the crawling rate by employing multiple crawling 
threads, the available bandwidth was not fully utilized and was always a 
bottleneck. Location aware web crawling needs less time to download a web 
document and releases network resources faster. Just by re-arranging the 
delegation of the URLs to the nearest web crawlers, we can complete the 
crawling function more efficient. Therefore, we expect to avoid the network 
bottleneck during crawling. 

3. Load balancing. It uses an efficient load balancing scheme for URL delegation 
and re-delegation to alleviate bottlenecks in the migrating crawlers. 

4. IPMicra eliminates the need of the traditional centralized web-crawlers, since 
the new crawling paradigm can follow newly found links and performs effi- 
cient load balancing. 

5. IPMicra introduces less overall load in the Internet infrastructure, since im- 
portantly less data is transmitted uncompressed over the Internet. The dis- 
tance that the uncompressed data has to be transmitted (between the web- 
servers and the distributed crawlers) is less or the two Internet points are 
connected with high bandwidth. 

6. IPMicra has the important advantage of becoming dynamically calibrated 
in the course of time, for more focused (with less probes) searching for the 
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nearest crawler. Moreover, the system also detects important changes of the 
Internet’s underlying network structure, and easily adjusts to them, to keep 
optimal delegations 

Being distributed, IPMicra also inherits the advantages of distributed crawl- 
ing. More specifically, not only it eliminates the enormous processing bottleneck 
from the search engine’s site, by delegating the processing task to the migrating 
crawlers, but also it performs remote processing and compression (to the mi- 
grating crawlers) prior transmitting the results back to the search engine. The 
latter results to a significant reduction of the data transmitted back to the search 
engine’s site (as in UCYMicra, we transmit less than 1 /20th of the changed 
crawled data [10,11]), without loosing any search-useful information. Also, use- 
less conditional GETs(lf-Modif ied-Since headers) and HEAD requests do not 
any more occupy network resources from the search engine’s site, but are exe- 
cuted distributed. Moreover, due to the flexibility of the mobile agents paradigm, 
the whole system is upgradeable at real time (the migrating crawlers’ code can 
be upgraded live), and uses negligible network resources for coordination. At the 
end, it is very promising and easily acceptable from the users, due to the secu- 
rity constraints that can be set to the migrating crawlers, and since it can offer 
a fully configurable crawling service for the web server administrators (similar 
services are currently sold from commercial search engines). 



6 Conclusions 

In this work, we proposed IPMicra, an extension of UCYMicra, that allows, 
based on the notion of ‘nearness’, crawling of links in a near optimal location 
aware manner. The motivating power behind IPMicra is an IP address hierarchy 
tree, which is build using information from the four Regional Internet Registries. 
This hierarchy is used to delegate the web sites to near migrating crawlers in 
order to take advantage of the lower network latency for faster crawling. 

IPMicra significantly improves the performance of distributed crawling by 
requiring one order of magnitude less time from a location unaware distributed 
crawler to crawl the same set of web pages. The performance is achieved just by 
re-arranging the URL delegations to the nearest crawlers. IPMicra also enables 
efficient load-balancing with negligible overhead. 

This work can offer an efficient and generic solution to today’s web indexing 
problem. We view this work as an important step toward a truly distributed and 
scalable web crawler, that will be able to catch up to the expanding and rapidly 
changing web. The location aware infrastructures developed in this work can 
be applied (as a framework) in any (fully or partially) distributed web crawler. 
The framework can even be applied in existing commercial approaches, like the 
Google Search Appliance or Grub. Furthermore, it can facilitate optimizations 
for distributed applications in the Internet in general. For example, this frame- 
work can efficiently enhance the load balancing schemes used from content de- 
livery networks, such as Akamai. 
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(Ontologies, DataBases, and Applications of 

Semantics) 
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Developing the semantic web is a key research challenge. The conference on On- 
tologies, DataBases, and Applications of Semantics for Large Scale Information 
Systems (ODBASE’04) provides a forum on ontologies and data semantics that 
is inclusive of the many computing disciplines involved in such a challenge, such 
as ontology management, information mining, knowledge representation, infor- 
mation integration, semantic web-services, and text processing. ODBASE 2004 
also includes research and interesting descriptions of real-life applications in- 
cluding scale issues in ontology management, information integration, and data 
mining, as well as papers that examine the information needs of various Web 
and knowledge applications, including medicine, e-science, history, e-government 
and manufacturing. 

In order to draw a highly diverse body of researchers and practitioners, 
ODBASE 2004 is part of the Federated Symposium Event On the Move to 
Meaningful Internet Systems 2004 that co-locates three conferences: Data and 
Web Semantics (ODBASE’04); Distributed Objects, Infrastructure and Enabling 
Technology and Internet Computing (DOA’04); and Workflow, Cooperation, and 
Interoperability (CoopIS’04). All three events will be hosted in Cyprus, October 
25-29, 2004. 

ODBASE 2004 program mainly concentrates on techniques and tools to build 
and manage dynamic knowledge environments. In particular, the key areas cov- 
ered include: 

— Information integration and retrieval 

• Ontology pruning and alignment 

• Ontology merging 

• On-demand data integration 

• Distributed query answering 

• Multimedia retrieval 

• Natural language processing 

— Information mining and discovery 

• Knowledge extraction 

• Text mining 

• Data and Web mining 

• Ontology learning 

— Advances in information environments 

• Semantic Web-services 

• XML, semantic interoperability 

• XML processing 

• Security and trust Communities 
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This year, ODBASE received 122 original submissions from 27 countries. We 
were able to accept 31 full papers, and 8 poster papers. Each submitted paper 
was assigned for review by three program committee members. The accceptance 
rate for full papers is therefore approximately 25%. We hope that you will find 
this program rich in research results, ideas and directions and that ODBASE will 
provide you opportunities to meet researchers from both academia and industry 
with whom to share your research perspectives. 

Many people contributed to ODBASE. Clearly, first thanks go to the au- 
thors of all submitted papers. It is, after all, their work that becomes the confer- 
ence program. The increased number of submissions, compared to the previous 
years, has shown that ODBASE is increasingly attracting interest from many 
researchers involved in both basic and applied research. We are grateful for the 
dedication and hard work of all program committee members in making the re- 
view process both thorough and effective. We also thank external referees for 
their important contribution to the review process. 

In addition to those who contributed to the review process, there are others 
that helped to make the conference a success. Special thanks go to Kwong Yuen 
Lai for his invaluable help in the reviewing process and program preparation. We 
would like also to thank Robert Meersman and Zahir Tari - General co-chairs of 
ODBASE - for their constant advice and support. 
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Helping People (and Machines) Understanding 
Each Other: The Role of Formal Ontology 
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Abstract. In scientific communication, we usually resort to formal the- 
ories - like algebra or first-order logic - to express our thoughts and 
intuitions in such a way they can be understood by our colleagues. I will 
argue that the tools of formal ontology (such as the notions of parthood, 
unity, dependence, identity) can play a similar role in ordinary communi- 
cation, for instance during e-commerce transactions. I will briefly present 
what these tools are, and I will give examples concerning their role in 
facilitating mutual agreement, as well as recognizing and explaining dis- 
agreement. 
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Abstract. We report on an a set of experiments carried out in the context of the 
Flemish OntoBasis project. Our purpose is to extract semantic relations from text 
corpora in an unsupervised way and use the output as preprocessed material for 
the construction of ontologies from scratch. The experiments are evaluated in a 
quantitative and "impressionistic" manner. 

We have worked on two corpora: a 13M words corpus composed of Medline 
abstracts related to proteins (SwissProt), and a small legal corpus (EU VAT di- 
rective) consisting of 43K words. Using a shallow parser, we select functional 
relations from the syntactic structure subject-verb-direct-object. Those functional 
relations correspond to what is a called a "lexon". The selection is done using 
prepositional structures and statistical measures in order to select the most rel- 
evant lexons. Therefore, the paper stresses the filtering carried out in order to 
discard automatically all irrelevant structures. 

Domain experts have evaluated the precision of the outcomes on the SwissProt 
corpus. The global precision has been rated 55%, with a precision of 42% for 
the functional relations or lexons, and a precision of 76% for the prepositional 
relations. For the VAT corpus, a knowledge engineer has judged that the 
outcomes are useful to support and can speed up his modelling task. In addition, 
a quantitative scoring method (coverage and accuracy measures resulting in a 
52.38% and 47.12% score respectively) has been applied. 

Keywords: Machine learning, text mining, ontology creation, quantitative evalu- 
ation, clustering, selectional restriction, co-composition. 



1 Introduction 

A recent evolution in the areas of artificial intelligence, database semantics and infor- 
mation systems is the advent of the Semantic Web [5], It evokes "futuristic" visions 
of intelligent and autonomous software agents including mobile devices, health-care, 
ubiquitous and wearable computing. An essential condition to the actual realisation and 
unlimited use of these smart devices and programs is the possibility for interconnection 
and interoperability, which is currently still lacking to a large extent. Exchange of mean- 
ingful messages is only possible when the intelligent devices or agents share a common 
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conceptual system representing their "world" 1 , as is the case for human communication. 
Meaning ambiguity should be, by preference, eliminated. Nowadays, a formal repre- 
sentation of such (partial) intensional definition of a conceptualisation of an application 
domain is called an ontology [26] . 

The development of ontology-driven applications is currently slowed down due to 
the knowledge acquisition bottleneck. Therefore, techniques applied in computational 
linguistics and information extraction (in particular machine learning) are used to create 
or grow ontologies in a period as limited as possible with a quality as high as possible. 
Sources can be of different kinds including databases and their schemas - e.g. [54], 
semi-structured data (XML, web pages), ontologies 2 and texts. Activities in the latter 
area are grouped under the label of Knowledge Discovery in Text (KDT), while the term 
"Text Mining" is reserved for the actual process of information extraction [29]. 

This paper wants to report on a joint research effort on the learning of ontologies 
from texts by VUB STAR Lab and UA CNTS during the Flemish IWT OntoBasis 
project 3 . The experiments concern the extraction and clustering of natural language terms 
into semantic sets standing for domain concepts as well as the detection of conceptual 
relationships. For this aim, the results of shallow parsing techniques are combined with 
unsupervised learning methods [45,46]. 

The remainder of this paper is organised as follows. The next section (2) gives an 
overview of research in the same vein (section 2.1). Methods and techniques including 
others than the ones applied for this paper are mentioned (section 2.2). In section 3, a short 
overview of the DOGMA ontology engineering framework is given as it is the intention 
that the experiments described in this paper lead to a less time consuming process to 
create DOGMA-inspired ontologies. The objectives are presented in section 4.1, while 
the methods and material (section 4.2) as well as the evaluation techniques (sections 5.2 
and 5.3) are explained. The results are described in sections 6.1 and 6.2. Related work 
(section 7) is presented. Indications for future research are given in section 8, and some 
final remarks conclude (section 9) this paper. 

2 Background 

2.1 Overview of the Field 

Several centres worldwide are actively researching on KDT for ontology development 
(building and/or updating). An overview of 18 methods and 18 tools for text mining 
with the aim of creating ontologies can be found in [23]. A complementary overview 
is provided in [34] 4 . It is worth to mention that in France important work (mostly ap- 
plied to the French language) is being done by members of the TIA ("Terminologie et 
Intelligence Artificielle") working group of the French Association for Artificial Intelli- 
gence ( AFIA) 5 . TIA regroups several well known institutes and researchers included in 

1 See [52] for more details on the semantics of the Semantic Web. 

2 This is called ontology aligning and merging - e.g. [42] 

3 See http://wise.vub.ac.be/ontobasis 

4 We refer the interested reader to these overviews rather than repeating all the names of people 
and tools here. 

5 http://www.biomath.jussieu.fr/TIA 
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the overviews mentioned above and organises at a regular basis "Ontologies and Texts" 
(OLT) workshops linked to major Al-conferences (e.g., EKAW2000 [ 1], ECAI2002 [2]). 
Other important workshops on ontology learning were linked to 
IJCAI2001 [35], ECAI2000 [50] and ECAI2004 [12] . 

In addition to tools and researchers listed in the two overviews, there are the EU 
1ST projects Parmenides 6 and MuchMore 7 . These projects have produced interesting 
state-of-the-art deliverables on KDT [28] - in particular section 3 - and related NLP 
technology [41]. The NLP groups of the University of Sheffield and UMIST (Manch- 
ester) are also active in this area [8,29]. A related tool is SOOKAT, which is designed for 
knowledge acquisition from texts and terminology management [40]. A specific corpus- 
based method for extracting semantic relationships between words is explained in [20]. 
Mining for semantic relationships is also - albeit in a rather exploratory way - addressed 
in the Parmenides project [47]. 



2.2 Overview of Methods 

In essence, one can distinguish the following steps in the process of learning ontologies 
from texts (that are in some way or another common to the majority of methods reported): 

1 . collect, select and preprocess an appropriate corpus 

2. discover sets of equivalent words and expressions 

3. validate the sets (establish concepts) with the help of a domain expert 

4. discover sets of semantic relations and extend the sets of equivalent words and 
expressions 

5. validate the relations and extended concept definitions with the help of a domain 
expert 

6. create a formal representation 

Not only the terms, concepts and relationships are important, but equally the circum- 
scription (gloss) and formalisation (axioms) of the meaning of a concept or relationship. 
On the question how to carry out these steps, a multitude of answers can be given. Many 
methods require a human intervention before the actual process can start (labelling seed 
terms - supervised learning, compilation/adaptation of a semantic dictionary or gram- 
mar rules for the domain ,...). Unsupervised methods don’t need this preliminary step 

- however, the quality of their results is still worse. The corpus can preclude the use of 
some techniques: eg., machine learning methods require a corpus to be sufficiently large 

- hence, some authors use the Internet as additional source [15]. Some methods require 
the corpus to be preprocessed (e.g., adding POS tags, identifying sentence ends, ...) or 
are language dependent (e.g., compound detection). Again, various ways of executing 
these tasks are possible (e.g., POS taggers can be based on handcrafted rules, machine- 
induced rules or probabilities). In short, many linguistic engineering tools can be put to 
use. To our knowledge no comparative study has been published yet on the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the various techniques applied to ontology learning. 

6 http://www.crim.co.umist.ac.uk/parmenides/ 

7 http://muchmore.dfki.de/demos.htm 
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Selecting and grouping terms can be done by means of tools based on distributional 
analysis, statistics, machine learning techniques, neural networks, and others. To discover 
semantic relationships between concepts, one can rely on valency knowledge, already 
established semantic networks or ontologies, co-occurrence patterns, machine readable 
dictionaries, association patterns or combinations of all these. In [29] a concise overview 
is offered of commercially available tools that are useful for these purposes. Due to space 
restrictions, we will not discuss in this paper how the results can be transformed in a 
formal model (e.g., see [3] for an overview of ontology representation languages). 

3 DOGMA 

Before presenting the actual text mining experiments, we want to shortly discuss the 
framework for which the results of the experiments are meant to be used, i.e. the VUB 
STAR Lab DOGMA (Developing Ontology-Guided Mediation for Agents) ontology en- 
gineering approach 8 . Within the DOGMA approach, preference is given to texts as 
objective repositories of domain knowledge instead of referring to domain experts as 
exclusive knowledge sources 9 . Apparently, this preference is rather recent [1] and prob- 
ably more popular in language engineering circles (see e.g. [ 11 ]). 

Notice that also restrictions on a semantic relationship, e.g. indicating its mandatory 
aspect or its cardinality, should be mined from the corpus. These constraints serve to 
define more precisely the concepts and relations in the ontology. This is a step that should 
be added before the formal model is created, and that currently is hardly mentioned in the 
KDT literature. But one will easily agree that, e.g. when modelling a law text, there can 
be a huge difference between “must" and “may". This issue will not be further addressed 
in the present paper. 

The results of the unsupervised mining phase are represented as lexons. These are 
binary fact types indicating which are the entities and the roles they assume in a semantic 
relationship [49]. 

Formally, a lexon is described as < ( 7 , A) : termi role co—role term^ >. For the 
sake of brevity, abstraction will be made of the context ( 7 ) and language (A) identifiers. 
For the full details, we refer to [ 6 ]. Informally we say that a lexon expresses that the 
termi (or head term) may plausibly have fertile (or tail term) occur in an associating 
role (with co — role as its inverse) with it. The basic insights of DOGMA originate from 
database theory and model semantics [36]. 

In the near future, a strict distinction in the implementation of the DOGMA ontology 
server will be made between concept labels and natural language words or terms [ 6 ]. In 
many cases, "term" is interpreted in the ontology literature as "logical term" (or concept) 
of the ontology first order vocabulary and, at the same time, as a natural language term. 
Without going too much in detail here, we separate the conceptual level from the linguistic 
level (by using WordNet-like synsets - see also [21]), which has its impact on the KDT 
process, namely in step (3) mentioned in section 2.2. One of the rather rare KDT methods 
that also takes this distinction into account is described in [38]. It is easy to understand 
that the first step to initiate an ontology is situated on the linguistic level: lexons constitute 

8 See http://www.starlab.vub.ac.be/research/dogma 

9 This does not imply that texts will be the sole source of knowledge. 
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a necessary but intermediary step in the process of creating a (language-independent) 
conceptualisation and its corresponding implemented artefact, i.e. an ontology [26], 

4 Unsupervised Text Mining 

In the following sections, we will report on experiments with unsupervised machine 
learning techniques based on results of shallow parsing. 

4.1 Objectives 

Our purpose is to build a repository of lexical semantic information from text, ensuring 
evolvability and adaptability. This repository can be considered as a complex semantic 
network. We assume that the method of extraction and the organisation of this semantic 
information should depend not only on the available material, but also on the intended 
use of the knowledge structure. There are different ways of organising this knowledge, 
depending on its future use and on the specificity of the domain. 

Currently, the focus is on the discovery of concepts and their conceptual relationships, 
although the ultimate aim is to discover semantic constraints as well. We have opted for 
extraction techniques based on unsupervised learning methods [45] since these do not 
require specific external domain knowledge such as thesauri and/or tagged corpora 10 . 
As a consequence, the portability of these techniques to new domains is expected to be 
much better [41, p.61], 

4.2 Material and Methods 

The linguistic assumptions underlying this approach are 

1. the principle of selectional restrictions (syntactic structures provide relevant infor- 
mation about semantic content), and 

2. the notion of co-composition [44] (if two elements are composed into an expression, 
each of them imposes semantic constraints on the other). 

The fact that heads of phrases with a subject relation to the same verb share a semantic 
feature would be an application of the principle of selectional restrictions. The fact that 
the heads of phrases in a subject or object relation with a verb constrain that verb and 
vice versa would be an illustration of co-composition. In other words, each word in a 
noun- verb relation participates in building the meaning of the other word in this context 
[18,19]. If we consider the expression “write a book” for example, it appears that the verb 
“to write” triggers the informative feature of “book”, more than on its physical feature. 
We make use of both principles in our use of clustering to extract semantic knowledge 
from syntactically analysed corpora. 

In a specific domain, an important quantity of semantic information is carried by the 
nouns. At the same time, the noun-verb relations provide relevant information about the 
nouns, due to the semantic restrictions they impose. In order to extract this information 

10 Except the training corpus for the general purpose shallow parser. 
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automatically from our corpus, we used the memory-based shallow parser which is 
being developed at CNTS Antwerp and ILK Tilburg [9, 10, 14] 1 1 . This shallow parser 
takes plain text as input, performs tokenisation, POS tagging, phrase boundary detection, 
and finally finds grammatical relations such as subject-verb and object-verb relations, 
which are particularly useful for us. The software was developed to be efficient and 
robust enough to allow shallow parsing of large amounts of text from various domains. 

Different methods can be used for the extraction of semantic information from 
parsed text. Pattern matching [4] has proved to be a efficient way to extract semantic 
relations, but one drawback is that it involves the predefined choice of the semantic 
relations that will be extracted. On the other hand, clustering only requires a minimal 
amount of “manual semantic pre-processing” by the user. We rely on a large amount 
of data to get results using pattern matching and clustering algorithms on syntactic 
contexts in order to also extract previously unexpected relations. Clustering on terms 
can be performed by using different syntactic contexts, for example noun+modifier 
relations [13] or dependency triples [31]. As mentioned above, the shallow parser detects 
the subject- verb-object structures, which gives us the possibility to focus in a first step 
on the term-verb relations with the term appearing as the head of the object phrase. This 
type of structure features a functional relation between the verb and the term appearing 
in object position, and allows us to use a clustering method to build classes of terms 
sharing a functional relation. Next, we attempt to enhance those clusters and link them 
together, using information provided by prepositional structures. 

The SwissProt corpus (see below) provides us with a huge number of those syntactic 
structures associating a verb to two nominal strings (NS), namely the subject nominal 
string (SNS) and the object nominal string (ONS). A nominal string is the string com- 
posed of nouns and adjectives appearing in a NP, the last element being the head noun 
of the NP. 

However, we have to deal with the fact that the parser also produces some mistakes 
(f-score for objects is 80 to 90%), and that not all verb-object structures are statistically 
relevant. Therefore, we need to find a way to select the most reliable dependencies, 
before applying to them automatic techniques for the extraction of ontological relations. 
This step can be achieved with the help of pattern matching techniques and statistical 
measures. 

Therefore, the stress is put in this experiment on the operation of filtering we are 
carrying out through pattern matching and statistical measures in order to discard auto- 
matically the irrelevant lexons. In a first step, we apply a pattern on the corpus in order to 
retrieve all the syntactic structures: NS-Preposition-NS. This structure has been chosen 
for its high frequency and because it generates few mistakes from the parser. 

In a second step, the most relevant prepositional structures NS1-P-NS2 are selected, 
using a statistical measure. We want this measure to be high when the prepositional 
structure is coherent, or when NS1-P-NS2 appears more often than NS1-P and P-NS2. 
Therefore, it takes into account the probability of appearance of the whole prepositional 
structure (#NS1-P-NS2), as well as the probability of appearance of the two terms 
composing the whole structure (#NS1-P and #P-NS2): 



11 See http : / /ilk . kub . nl for a demo version. 
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#NS1 — P—NS2 
min(#JVSl,#JVS2) 

#NS1-P , #P-NS2 
#NS 1 #iVS2 

The final step consist in the selection of the lexons. We consider the N prepositional 
structures with the highest rate, and we elect the relevant lexons or SNS-Verb-ONS 
structures by checking if the SNS and the ONS both appear among the N prepositional 
structures selected by the statistical measure. 

We have worked with the 13M words SwissProt corpus composed of Medline ab- 
stracts related to genes and proteins. In a specific domain, an important quantity of 
semantic information is carried by the noun phrases (NP). At the same time, the NP-verb 
relations provide relevant information about the NPs, due to the semantic restrictions 
they impose. Therefore, we applied to this corpus the memory based shallow parser 
mentioned above. This shallow parser gives us the possibility to exploit the subject- 
verb-object dependencies. The selectional restrictions associated with this structure im- 
ply that the NPs co-occurring, as the head of the object, with a common set of verbs, 
share semantic information. This semantic information can be labeled as ’’functional”, 
due to the semantic role of the verb, and therefore refers to the notion of "lexon" we have 
described in section 3. The smaller VAT corpus consists of 43K words. It constitutes 
the EU directive on VAT that has to be adopted and transformed into local legislation 
by every Member State. The VAT corpus has been chosen to validate the results of the 
unsupervised mining process on the SwissProt corpus. 



5 Evaluation Criteria 

5.1 Preliminary Remarks 

The main research hypothesis in this paper is that lexons, representing the basic binary 
facts expressed in natural language about a domain, can be extracted from the available 
textual sources. Thus, a first step is the discovery and grouping of relevant terms. Using 
the lexons, a domain expert will, in a second step, distill concepts and determine which 
relationships hold between the various newly discovered concepts. Unambiguous defi- 
nitions have to be provided. Note that the terms and lexons operate on the language level, 
while concepts and conceptual relationships are considered to be, at least in principle, 
language independent. The domain expert - together with the help of an ontology mod- 
eller - shapes the conceptualisation of a domain as it is encoded in the textual sources 
(taking synonymy into account). The second step will most probably be repeated several 
times before an adequate and shared domain model is commonly agreed upon (third 
step). Formalising the model is a subsequent step. The following sections discuss how 
the mining results will be evaluated. 

5.2 The SwissProt Corpus 

The results have been evaluated by experts of the biological domain. They were asked 
to consider a set of 261 relations corresponding to a subset of nominal strings appearing 
frequently in the corpus and including lexons as well as more general relations (spatial, 
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part of...) issued from the prepositional relations. They had to rate each relation, regarding 
its relevance to the gene/protein domain as: 

- false/irrelevant 

- general information/weak relevance 

- specific information/strong relevance 

The subset of nominal strings considered for the evaluation contained every relation 
involving at least one of those keywords: DNA, cDNA, RNA, mRNA, protein, gene, 
ATP, polymerase, nucleotide, acid. 

5.3 The EU VAT Directive Corpus 

In this section, a more empirical evaluation method will be provided. Criteria for ontology 
evaluation have been put forward by Gruber [25, p.2] and taken over by Ushold and 
Griininger [51]: clarity, coherence, extendibility, encoding bias and minimal ontological 
commitment. Gomez-Perez [22, p. 1 79] has proposed consistency, completeness and 
conciseness. Neither set of criteria are well suited to be applied in our case as the lexons 
produced by the unsupervised miner are merely "terminological combinations" (i.e. no 
explicit definition of the meaning of the terms and roles are provided not to mention 
any formal definition of the intended semantics). We have been mainly inspired by the 
criteria proposed by Guarino (coverage, precision and accuracy) [27, p.7], although there 
are problems to "compute" them in the current practice (unlike in information extraction 
evaluation exercises) as there are no "gold standards" available. 



Qualitative method. Therefore, a human knowledge engineer has been asked to evalu- 
ate the practicality and usefulness of the results. A manually built lexon base is available, 
but this is a single person’s work, which means that the "shared" and "commonly agreed" 
aspects - typical of an ontology - are lacking. Or stated in another way, a person - even 
an expert - maybe be wrong and therefore not the sole reference for a valid evaluation. 
Nevertheless, some questions have been formulated independently of the knowledge en- 
gineer/evaluator who is supposed to rely on his past experience. The evaluator/knowledge 
engineer was given a list of questions regarding the lexon bass as produced by the un- 
supervised miner. 

- Do you think that w.r.t. the domain being modelled the lexon based produced is : 

• "covering" (are all the lexons there) 

• precise (are the lexons making sense for the domain) 

• accurate (are the lexons not too general but reflecting the important terms of the 
domain) 

• concise (are the lexons not redundant 12 ) 

- Would you have produced (more or less) the same lexons (inter-modeller agree- 
ment)? 

- Do you think that, using these lexons, ontology modelling happens faster (practi- 
cality)? 

12 This could be a tricky criterion as the terms and roles can have synonyms. 
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- Is it possible to create additional lexons from the original set to improve the coverage 
and accuracy while remaining precise ? 

Note that this kind of evaluation implicitly requires an ontological commitment from 
the evaluator, i.e. he/she gives an intuitive understanding to the terms and roles of the 
lexons. 



Quantitative method. In addition, for the coverage and accuracy criteria we have tried 
to define a quantitative measure and semi-automated evaluation procedure that will be 
explained subsequently. We don’t define a computable precision measure here (see [45] 
for an earlier attempt). The underlying idea is inspired by Zipf’s law [56]. It states that 
the frequency of the occurrence of a term is inversely proportional with its frequency 
class. Zipf has discovered experimentally that the more frequently a word is used, the less 
meaning it carries. E.g., the word "the" appears 3573 times and there is only 1 element 
in the frequency class 3573. "by-product" and "chargeability" occur only once, but there 
are 1155 words in the frequency class 1. Important for our purpose is the observation 
that the higher frequency classes contain mostly "empty" (also called function words). 
A corollary is that domain or topic specific vocabulary is to be looked for in the middle 
to lower frequency classes (see also [32,33]). 

As the DOGMA lexons resulting from the unsupervised mining consist of three 
words 13 (two terms and one role 14 ) extracted from the corpus, it is possible to investigate 
to what extent the produced lexons cover the corpus vocabulary, and more importantly 
how accurate they are. Note that the same technique can be applied to RDFS ontologies. 

Coverage will be measured by comparing for each frequency class the number of 
terms from the lexons with the number of terms from the corpus. Accuracy will be 
estimated on basis of the coverage percentage for particular frequency classes. However, 
some caveats should be made from the on-set. It should be clear that a coverage of 1 00% is 
an illusion. Only terms in a V-O and S-0 grammatical relation are selected and submitted 
subsequently to several selection thresholds (see section 4.2). Regarding the accuracy, 
determining exactly which frequency classes contain the terms most characteristic for 
the domain is still a rather impressionistic and intuitive entreprise. It should be kept in 
mind that no stopword list has been defined because lexons have been produced with a 
preposition assuming the role function. 

6 Results 

Evaluation typically has to do with avoiding all kinds of biases (e.g., the evaluator and 
developer is the same person, there is only one evaluator, evaluation is only done on 
machine produced output, etc. [ 17]). The results on the SwissProt and VAT corpus have 
been given to domain experts and a knowledge engineer for a qualitative evaluation. In 
addition, the quantitative measures (as defined in the previous section) have been applied 
on the VAT results. Below, the outcomes of the evaluation rounds are presented. 

13 In fact, the words have been lemmatised, i.e. reduced to their base forms. E.g., working, works, 
worked — > work. 

14 Co-roles are not provided. 
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6.1 The SwissProt Corpus 

Among the 261 relations that have been evaluated, we count 165 lexons and 96 other 
relations. What we obtain is a global precision of 55%, of which 47% have been evaluated 
as specific information, and 8% as general information. If we consider the lexons, we have 
a precision of 42%, with 35% of specific relations and 7% of general relations. Finally, 
considering the other relations, the precision is 76%, with 67% of specific relations and 
9% of general relations. 

Here are some examples of relations evaluated as specific information: 

- DNA_damage induce transcription 

- amino_acid_sequence reveal significant_homology 

- fusion_protein with glutathione_S-transferase 

- oligonucleotide _probe from N-terminal_amino_acid_sequence 

And some examples of relations evaluated as general information: 

- DNA contain human_chromosome 

- amino_acid_sequence provide support 

- uracil into DNA 

- asparagine for aspartic_acid 

6.2 The EU VAT Directive Corpus 

Qualitative method. When applied to the VAT corpus, the unsupervised mining exercise 
outlined above resulted in the extraction of 817 subject- verb-object structures. These 
were analysed by a knowledge engineer using the LexoVis lexon visualisation tool [43]. 
This analysis was rather informal in the sense that the knowledge engineer was largely 
guided by his intuition, knowledge and experience with the manual extraction of lexons 
from the VAT legislature domain. 

A first important aspect to consider is whether the domain (VAT legislature) is ad- 
equately described (or covered) by the set of extracted triples. In this regard, it soon 
became apparent that there is a significant amount of noise in the mining results; the 
triples need to be significantly cleaned up in order to get rid of inadequate (and often 
humorous) structures such as <fishing, with, exception>. The percentage of inadequate 
triples seems to fall in excess of 53%. According to this percentage, approximately 384 
of the resulting 817 triples may be deemed usable. If this is compared to the number 
of lexons resulting from a manual extraction exercise on the same corpus of knowledge 
resources (approximately 900) there is doubt as to whether the domain is adequately 
covered by the results. As mentioned above, there is a significant portion of the un- 
supervised mining exercise results which are deemed inadequate. Firstly, this can be 
contributed to the fact that many resulting triples are not precise (intuitively, they do 
not make sense in the context of the VAT domain as the fishing example above illus- 
trates). Furthermore, many of resulting triples were not considered accurate in the sense 
of describing important terms of the domain. In this respect, only the term VAT only 
occurs in three subject-verb-object structures, <VAT, in, member>, < VA T, on, intra- 
Community Mcquisition> and <VAT, to, hiring> which are not considered appropriate 
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to accurately describe the concept of VAT in the domain under consideration. In the same 
respect, there is only one mention of the term Fraud. In essence, the triples analysed form 
numerous disconnected graphs instead of one coherent and richly connected semantic 
network. The view is held that significant additions, in terms of roles, will need to be 
made in order to ensure that all applicable interrelationships in the domain are described. 
In this same vein, it is the case that no co-roles are defined. Clearly it would be a great 
advantage if this were the case. In Figure 1 , the interpretation of the visual representation 
from left to right suggests that for any triplet < ti,ri-j,tj >, the ontology engineer 
simply identifies t :j on the left arc, t, on the right arc (or for a particular term in the object 
position, identify the same term in all subject positions). Consequently, rj-i should then 
be presented. In this way, triplets may be combined to form lexons in which co-roles are 
also defined. However, as is evident from the symmetry of the visual representation in 
Figure 1, this is seldom the case [43]. 
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Fig. 1. Irreversibility 



For instance, in the triplet <person, acquire, goods> exists, but there is no triplet of 
the form <goods, acquire _1 , person>, where acquire -1 signifies the inverse or co-role 
of acquire (see Figurel). This has the implication that in order to finalize the lexon 
base with which to describe the VAT domain, the knowledge engineer has to consider 
all machine extracted triplets in order to define co-roles, which could be quite an ardu- 
ous task. However, a triplet such as <person, acquire, goods> does intuitively suggest 
a lexon of the form <person, acquire, acquiredJby, goods> which should lessen the 
cognitive overhead required from the knowledge engineer. Furthermore, it is often the 
case that in the set of triples resulting from unsupervised mining of the VAT corpus, 
instances are identified rather than instance types. For example, the body of lexons 
includes the triplet <Republic, of, Austria>. Although this is clearly not satisfactory, 
such a triplet does suggest to the ontology engineer the inclusion of a lexon such as 
<country, isA, isA, republic>. It is striking that many roles take the form of preposi- 
tions. This includes triplets such as, <application, of, exemptions, <adjustment, in, 
purchasers, <agricultural product, for, derogations, ^..agricultural product, of, agri- 
cultural services, <electronicjnean, to, dataS. Even though this might be conceptually 
correct, there exist many richer roles in a domain such as VAT legislature. One example 
might be <agricultural qrroduct, yields, agricultural services, for instance. 

Finally, the notion of redundancy is harder to evaluate, since terms and roles may 
have synonyms. However, the intuitive impression of the results was that redundancy 
was not a critical problem. In conclusion, the subject-verb-object structures resulting 
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from unsupervised mining of the VAT corpus is not considered sufficient to represent 
the VAT domain. Even though the number of resulting triples approach the number 
manually extracted form the same texts, the impreciseness, inaccuracy and inconciseness 
results in many not being usable. However, the above analysis does have interesting 
methodological implications. Indeed, it suggests a subtractive approach to ontology 
engineering. That is, as opposed to an additive approach where the ontology engineer 
starts with an empty set of lexons to which he or she adds lexons to describe an universe 
of discourse. 

Instead, the lexons resulting from a machine extraction exercise presents the ontology 
engineer with an initial corpus of lexons. These lexons are analysed, noise in the form 
of meaningless lexons removed or annotated, and new lexons added. In this regard, it is 
contended that through the analysis of such an initial body of lexons other lexons may 
be suggested to the ontology engineer and subsequently added to the resulting ontology 
base. Such an approach could significantly reduce the time investment needed from the 
knowledge engineer, since he or she does not have to start from scratch. It is further 
held that if unsupervised mining approaches such as those outlined in this paper can 
guarantee consistent results (that is, the same algorithm applied to the same corpus at 
different time instances results in similar results), then the knowledge engineer would 
be able to come up with an initial set of lexons by a process of elimination. Based on 
this set of lexons, the ontology engineer can then proceed to ensure that the domain is 
adequately described by considering this set. 

Quantitative method. In order to produce illustrative graphics the highest frequency 
classes have been omitted (e.g., starting from class 300: member (336), which (343), 
article (369), taxable (399), person (410), tax (450), good (504), by (542), will (597), a 
(617). for (626), or (727), and (790), be (1 1 10), in (1156), to (1260), of (2401), and the 
(3573)). At the other end, the classes 1 to 4 are also not displayed: class 1 containing 
1165 lemmas, class 2 356, class 3 200 and class 4 has 132 members. Also some non- 
word tokens have been removed (e.g., 57.01.10, 6304, 7901nickel, 2(1, 8(l)(c, 2(2)). 
However, some of these non-word tokens have survived (which might influence the 
outcomes, especially in the lowest frequency classes). 

The content of the frequency classes (FC) shows that they be can rated "contentwise" 
as follows: 

- FC < 3: many non- words and/or too loosely related to the domain 

- 3 < FC < 20: domain related technical language 

- 20 < FC < 50: general language used in a technical sense 

- 50 < FC < 300: mixture of general language and domain technical language 

- 300 < FC < 500: general language and highly used domain terms 

- FC < 500: function words and highly used general language terms 

We determine the area with "resolving power of significant words" [33, p. 16] to be 
the range of frequency classes 3 till 40. The range encompasses 596 terms that one would 
expect to be covered by the lexons. Figures 2 and 3 show that the coverage improves with 
the increasing rank of the frequency class. On average, the coverage ratio is 52.38%. 
The accuracy (i.e. the coverage percentage for the selected interval) ratio for the 3-40 
interval is 47.31%. 
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Fig. 2. Absolute coverage and accuracy of frequency classes by lexon terms 
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Fig. 3. Relative coverage of frequency classes by lexon terms 
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7 Discussion and Related Work 

Unsupervised clustering allows us to build semantic classes. The main difficulty lies in 
the labelling of the relations for the construction of a semantic network. The ongoing 
work consists in part in improving the performance of the shallow parser by increasing 
its lexicon and training it on passive sentences taken from our corpus, and in part in 
refining the clustering. At the same time, we turn to pattern matching in order to label 
semantic relations. Unsupervised clustering is difficult to perform. Often, external help 
is required (expert, existing taxonomy...). However, using more data seems to increase 
the quality of the clusters ([31]). Clustering does not provide you with the relations 
between terms, hence the fact that it is more often used for terminology and thesaurus 
building than for ontology building. 

Performing an automatic evaluation is another problem, and evaluation frequently 
implies a manual operation by an expert [7,16], or by the researchers themselves [24]. 
An automatic evaluation is nevertheless performed in [31 ], by comparison with existing 
thesauri like WordNet and Roget. Our attempt takes the corpus itself as reference and 
reduces the need for human intervention. Humans are still needed to clean the corpus 
(e.g. to choose the stopwords and to remove the non-words), but do not intervene in 
the evaluation process itself, except for setting the frequency class interval. Regression 
tests can be done. Currently, we estimate that the accuracy should be improved. Taking 
synonyms into account might help. On the other hand, more research should be done to 
determine the proportion of domain technical terms vs. general language terms in the 
"relevant" frequency class interval. If we look at it from a positive angle, we could argue 
that already half of the work of the domain specialist and/or terminographer to select 
the important domain terms is done. We were specifically (but happily) surprised by the 
fact that the different evaluation techniques performed in an independent way lead to 
similar conclusions. 



8 Future Work 

Some topics for future work can be easily sketched. From the work flow point of view, 
the lexons resulting from the unsupervised mining should be entered into an ontology 
modelling workbench that includes appropriate visualisation tools [43] and hooks to 
thesauri, controlled vocabularies and dictionaries, e.g. (Euro) WordNet [55,37]), on the 
one hand and (formal) upper ontologies, e.g. SUMO [39] or CyC [30] on the other. This 
workbench embodies the DOGMA ontology engineering methodology (see [48] for a 
limited illustration). 

With respect to the quantitative evaluation of the outcomes of the unsupervised 
mining, insights from information science technology should be taken into account to 
answer some questions. E.g. does the length of a document influence the determination 
of the most meaningful frequency class interval ? Is it possible to establish a statistical 
formula that represents the distribution of meaningful words over documents ? 

Once this interval can be reliably identified, one could apply the unsupervised learn- 
ing algorithm only to sentences containing words belonging to frequency classes of the 
interval. This could be easily done after having made a concordance (keyword in context) 
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for the corpus. We would like to carry out this experiment on a corpus of another domain, 
thereby also applying the domain relevance and domain consensus measures [53]. 

Part of the mistakes is due to the difficulty of parsing negative and passive forms. In 
the future, we are planning to increase the global number of structures, by considering 
also the verbal structures introducing a complement with a preposition. Also, spatial and 
part_of relationships should become more precise. 



9 Conclusion 

We have presented the results of an experiment on initiating an ontology by means of 
unsupervised learning. In addition, we have performed both a qualitative and quantitative 
evaluation of the outcomes of the mining algorithm applied to a protein and a financial 
corpus. The results can be judged as moderately satisfying. We feel that unsupervised 
semantic information extraction helps to engage the building process of a domain specific 
ontology. Thanks to the relatedness of a DOGMA lexon and an RDF triple, the methods 
proposed above can also be applied to ontologies represented in RDF(S). 
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Abstract. The availability of formal ontologies is crucial for the success of the 
Semantic Web. Manual construction of ontologies is a difficult and time-consum- 
ing task and easily causes a knowledge acquisition bottleneck. Semi-Automatic 
ontology generation eases that problem. This paper presents a method which al- 
lows semi-automatic knowledge extraction from underlying classification schemas 
such as folder structures or web directories. Explicit as well as implicit semantics 
contained in the classification schema have to be considered to create a formal 
ontology. The extraction process is composed of five main steps: Identification of 
concepts and instances, word sense disambiguation, taxonomy construction, iden- 
tification of non-taxonomic relations, and ontology population. Finally the process 
is evaluated by using a prototypical implementation and a set of real world folder 
structures. 



1 Introduction 

The amount of digital information saved on hard disks all over the world is estimated 
from 403 to 1986 Terabyte and increased between 2000 and 2003 by 114% 1 . While 
search on the web now performs reasonable well, local information becomes increasingly 
unaccessible. In particular for virtual organizations, in which the stakeholder want to 
share their local information among each other, this obstructs collaboration. To make 
the information more accessible a systematical way to organize it is needed, which 
ontologies can provide. This view is supported by a case study which involved a virtual 
organization in the tourism domain where we deployed ontologies in a peer-to-peer 
knowledge sharing environment with promising results (cf. [1]). In the case study a 
common ontology was available to organize the information the participants wanted 
to share. Additionally they could extend the common ontology locally with concepts 
and relations. The participants used mainly the labels of their shared folders to create 
new ontological entities. Although the participants found it very useful to “customize” 
the ontology this manual engineering process is very time consuming and costly. In 
particular when it comes to changes in the folder structures the continuous updating of 
the “customized” ontology is not practical for the normal user. 

To solve this knowledge acquisition bottleneck methods are needed that (semi-)automat- 
ically generate ontologies. In this context it is especially interesting how existing, legacy 
information can be used to generate explicit semantical descriptions of a domain. In our 

1 http : / /www . sims .berkeley.edu/research/projects/how-much-info-2003 

R. Meersman, Z. Tari (Eds.): CoopIS/DOA/ODBASE 2004, LNCS 3290. pp. 618-636, 2004. 

(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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case the available information are the local folder structures and existing thesauri/topic 
hierarchies which provide a vocabulary for the domain. More generally this information 
can be seen as classification schemas. 

Following the ideas presented in [2] in the context of Emergent Semantics we have 
conceived a general process to learn ontologies from classification schemas as an exten- 
sion of the ontology learning frame work described in [3]. Consequently we consider 
explicit as well as implicit semantics hidden in the structure of the schema and we 
combine methods from various different research domains such as natural language pro- 
cessing (NLP), web mining, machine learning, and knowledge representation to learn 
an ontology. In particular we introduce new methods to deduce concepts, relations and 
instances from the labels found in folder structures, relations from the arrangement of 
the schemas, and instantiated relations. 

In the remainder of this paper the actual extraction process is presented. The process 
contains five steps: Identification of concepts and instances, word sense disambiguation, 
extracting taxonomic and non-taxonomic relations, and finally populating the ontology. 
Subsequently, we evaluate our process using a prototypical implementation and four real 
world folder structures. At the end we conclude with a short discussion and outlook. 



Folder 

Structure 





Fig. 1 . Example 



2 General Knowledge Extraction Process 



In this section a general process is introduced that facilitates the creation of a formal and 
explicit description of semi-structured knowledge obtained from classification schemas 
(see Figure 2). The result of this method is entirely structured knowledge represented 
by an ontology. 

Subsequently, we describe the input data our extraction process requires, the process 
steps we carry out, and the results we finally obtain. A more detailed description of this 
extraction process is presented in [4]. 
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Fig. 2. Overview of the extraction process. 

2.1 Definition of Input Data Structures 

The extraction process presented in this paper is capable to use information from several 
knowledge sources. First, a classification schema is needed that provides basic informa- 
tion about the domain of interest. Inspired by [5] the term classification schema that is 
used throughout this paper is defined as follows. 

Definition 1 (Classification Schema). A knowledge structure consisting of a set of 
labeled nodes arranged in a tree-structure is called a hierarchy and can be formally 
defined as a tuple ji = (/C, £, l ) with /C representing the nodes, £ the set of relations 
defining the hierarchy, and l the function which assigns a label l £ £ to each node. 
fC,£) defines a tree-structure with a unique root. 

Having defined a hierarchy, a classification schema or hierarchical classification can 
be regarded as a function p : K, — > 2 A where A represents a set of objects that have to 
be classified according to the hierarchy jj. The set B = {l(k) \ \/k £ Kf\ contains all 
node labels of the classification schema. 

Figure 1 shows on the left side an example for an classification schema. In this case 
the white rectangles are the nodes /C and B = { ROOT, Conferences 2004, ODBASE 
Cyprus, Papers and Presentations, EU -Projects, SEKT} is the set of node labels. There 
is one classified object A = { ontoMapping.pdf }. It is assigned to a node by the 
function p{ontoM apping.pdf) = ‘Papers and Presentations’. 

In this context it is important to note that the relations in the set £ do not neces- 
sarily have to be taxonomic, i.e. subclass/superclass relations. Hence, our notion of a 
classification schema covers a wide range of different structures. Classification schemas 
include for example folder structures on personal computers as well as web directories 
or product categories. 

To extract semantically enriched information from a classification schema further 
background knowledge is needed. Therefore, a machine readable dictionary (MDR) 
such as WordNet provides the right means. It can be used to look up and stem words, to 
retrieve potential meanings of a word and to find taxonomic as well as non-taxonomic 
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associations between these meanings. Additionally, already existing ontologies can be 
used in order to provide domain-specific knowledge to the extraction process. Ontologies 
are formally defined in the next section. 

2.2 Definition of Output Data Structure 

The objective of the process is to represent information found in a classification schema 
in a formal and explicit way. This is done by defining a knowledge base which includes 
an ontology together with concrete instances. The formal semantics of ontologies we 
use throughout this paper is described subsequently (cf. [6]). 

Definition 2 (Ontology Layer). An ontology is a tuple O := (C.'P. 'H c , prop ) where 
the disjoint sets C and V contain concept and relation identifiers. Tip defines taxonomic 
relations between concepts. I.e. TL C C C x C. The function prop : V — > C x C defines 
non-taxonomic relations between concepts. 

A knowledge base contains concepts as well as concrete instances of theses concepts. 
Therefore, an additional instance layer is needed. 

Definition 3 (Instance Layer). The instance layer of an ontology is defined by the tuple 
KB := (0,1, C, inst). O is the ontology the instance layer refers to. T is the set of 
instance identifiers and set C contains literals. The mapping between the ontology and 
instance level is done using the functions inst : C — > 2 X . 

On the right side of Figure 1 there is an example for a knowledge base. Here the 
set of concepts is defined by C = {Communication, Conference, Paper, . . . } and taxo- 
nomic relations are represented by /.sA-Relations. That means, Tl c = {(Communication, 
Presentation ), (Paper, Communication), ... }. V = {(Conference, Paper), (Paper, Pre- 
sentation), . . . } specifies non-taxonomic relations. The set of instances T = {SEKT, 
Cyprus, ODBASE, 2004, OntoMapping.pdf} is mapped to corresponding concepts using 
the function inst. E.g. instfCyprus) = ‘Location’. 

2.3 Process Steps 

The extraction process includes five major steps. First relevant concepts have to be 
identified. Therefore, node labels of the classification schema have to be analyzed with 
respect to a dictionary in order to find potential concept identifiers. This is done in the 
concept identification step. Then, these concept candidates have to be disambiguated to 
get the appropriate meanings in the given context. A concept identifier together with a 
concrete meaning defines a concept for the ontology. 

Thereafter, explicit associations between the concepts are defined. First, a taxonomy 
is constructed. This has to be done from scratch, because hierarchies in classification 
schemas do not necessarily define a taxonomy in terms of subClassOf - or AA-relations, 
respectively. Furthermore, non-taxonomic relations between concepts have to be estab- 
lished. 

Having an ontology, instances have to be assigned to get a complete knowledge base. 
Therefore, instances are identified in the classification schema by means of the dictio- 
nary. A further step is needed for the assignment of the instances to the corresponding 
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concepts. In the next section methods that provide the functionalities mentioned above 
are described in detail. 

3 Extraction Methods in Detail 

Subsequently, methods for concept and instance identification, word sense disambigua- 
tion, taxonomy construction, identification of non-taxonomic relations, and assignment 
of instances are presented. Mostly these methods are supported by additional background 
knowledge in terms of dictionaries or domain-specific ontologies. 

3.1 Identification of Concepts and Instances 

In this step relevant concepts and instances are extracted from the classification schema. 
A basic problem is to draw the line between concepts and instances. Even for a human 
ontology engineer this can be a challenging issue. 

All labels B of the classification schema are either classified into the set of concept 
candidates Be or into the set of instances £>/. Therefore, we assume Be IJ /!/ = B 
and Be DB; = 0. This means all terms which are not concepts are instances and vice 
versa. In this work we use the assumption that general terms included in a dictionary are 
concepts and specific terms not contained in a dictionary are instances. 

In the following we outline methods that identify potential concepts by analyzing 
all labels in B. The first method distinguishes the labels in concept candidates Bq x and 
instances B\ ex . Thereafter, four methods are applied to revise this segmentation: (1) 
The sets are scanned for noun phrases, (2) the individual labels are decomposed, (3) 
entities are recognized by their names, (4) and concepts and instances are identified by 
domain-specific ontologies. 

Due to the special properties of node labels in a classification schema compared to 
sentences in a normal NLP task, the following methods differ in some points from usual 
methods applied in NLP. 

Lexical analysis of labels. In this step a solely syntactic analysis of the labels bj G B 
is performed. Therefore, special characters have to be replaced and the individual words 
have to be stemmed. A word is a set of letters separated form the rest of the label by space 
characters. In case all atomic words w, of a label bj = Wji,Wj 2 , • ■ • , Wji ■ ■ ■ ■ , Wj n are 
contained in the dictionary as nouns the entire label bj is a concept candidate. Otherwise 
bj is an instance. Thus, if the set VV : y contains only nouns from a dictionary the sets 
Bq x and B l f x will be defined as follows: 

B l S x = {bj £B\Vi : Wij G W N } (1) 

B\ ex = {bj G B I 3i : Wij i W N ) (2) 

In Figure 1 for instance, 63 = ‘Papers and Presentations’ is assigned to B\ ex and 
64 = ‘EU Projects’ to the set Bq x . 2 

2 Note that a consistent usage of characters and name conventions can improve the results of this 
step dramatically. If the labels of the nodes are very complex syntactic ambiguousness could 
arise. This is the case if particular nouns can also be used as adjectives for instance. The problem 
could be tackled by part-of-speech tagging [7,8], For syntactic ambiguousness see also 3.2. 
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Recognizing noun phrases. Although concepts are mainly represented by one single 
noun it is also possible that a concept is represented by a whole expression, e.g. com- 
pounds (‘credit card’), prepositional phrases (‘board of directors’), and adjective-noun 
relation (‘Semantic Web). Such a group of words in a label behaves like a noun and is 
called noun phrase. Due to the fact that noun phrases can be included in both sets, B'f x 
and B\ ex , both sets have to be analyzed for noun phrases. A simple method for doing this 
is to look up a specific expression in the dictionary. But not all noun phrases should be 
regarded as concepts (e.g. last week). According to the assumption above a noun phrase 
is a concept candidate if it is contained in the dictionary. 

Now, we consider an expression bj G Bq containing a noun phrase ciji. aji has to 
be marked as a noun phrase to support finding the correct sense in section 3.2. E.g. this 
would be the case for bj = aji = 'Computer Science Here the term has to he marked and 
no further action is required, because the term is already classified as concept candidate. 

Additionally, aji has to be included in the set Bq as a separate concept candidate, 
if bj contains other words beyond the noun phrase (bj ^ aji). Consider a label bj = 
‘Lecture Computer Science’. In this case the recognized noun phrase is still aji = 
‘Computer Science ’. So aji has to be added as separate concept candidate. This scenario 
can be described by equation 3 (first line), whereas the set Wn contains all nouns (and 
noun phrases) of the dictionary. 

In case a expression bj G B l f x is analyzed and a noun phrase aji is detected the 
expression has to be accepted as a concept candidate (see Equation 3, second line). If 
the label bj doesn’t contain other words beyond the noun phrase aji the whole label bj 
can be removed from the set Bj (see Equation 4). For example, the phrase bj = a r , = 
‘Artificial Intelligence’ can be removed from B l f x , but bj = ‘Applied Computer Science’ 
with aji = ‘Computer Science ’ cannot be removed. 

B n J := B l S x U { aji | 3 i, j : bj G B^ x A aji G Wn A bj ± a*} (3) 

U {aji | 3 i,j : bj G B\ ex A aji G Wn} 

BY := B\ ex \ {bj | 3 j : bj G B\ ex A aji G W N A bj = a jt } (4) 

In the unusual case that node labels of the classification schema are very complex 

and similar to sentences in natural language, it is very hard to recognize proper concepts. 
The use of a chunk parser can be reasonable to solve this problem [9], 



Lexical decomposition of labels. In the last two steps the labels bj G B are analyzed as 
a whole. Now, based on the lexical analysis done before the label is decomposed into the 
individual words Wji, ... , Wji, . . . Wj n . To find out whether a subset of the entire label 
represents a concept candidate all words Wj t are looked up in a dictionary separately. If 
only one word Wji is found as a noun in the dictionary this word can be accepted as a 
concept candidate (see Equation 5). For instance the concept wu = ‘Conference’ can 
be extracted from the label b\ = ‘Conferences 2004’. 

If more than one word of a label is found in the dictionary a method will be needed 
to decide whether these words should form one single multi-word concept Cji or several 
different concepts Cj r with r = 1,2,... . rn. Therefore, the non-substantival words 
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between concept candidates can be used as indicator [5]. If two recognized concept 
candidates are connected by a space character or a preposition, they will be related by a 
logical ’and’-Relation. In this case objects 6 £ A classified under the label are belonging 
to both concept candidates. Thus, only one single concept candidate Cji £ gdecomp 
should be composed. E.g. this is the case for bj = c :1 \ = ‘EU Projects’. On the other 
hand, if two recognized concepts are connected by the word ‘and’ or a comma a logical 
‘or’-Relation is assumed. In this case classified objects belong to either the first or second 
part of the label and two different concept candidates Cji, Cj 2 £ B^ comp are composed, 
consequently. The label b± = ‘Papers and Presentations ’produces two separate concepts 
C41 = W41 = ‘Paper’ and C42 = W43 = ‘Presentation’. In such a scenario maximal 
number of n — 1 concepts are extracted from one label (m < n — 1) . 

B decomp B np u ^ „ | V fc ^ : Wji £ W N A W jk <£ W N } (5) 

U {cj r | Vj : bj £ Bq P A Vr : r < m} 

Named entity recognition. The task named entity recognition is about identifying 
certain entities as well as temporal and numeric expression by their name or format. 
That means, instances of generic concepts such as Person , Location, Date or Time are 
identified. Because dictionaries usually include very generic concepts as well as concrete 
named entities, both sets, comp and Bj ecomp , have to be included in the named entity 
recognition process. 

Named entity recognition can be regarded as a function 7 : A f —> Cner that assigns 
a concept c £ Cner to each named entity e £ AT . In case a named entity e.ji £ AT 
is found in the label bj £ $j ecomp the corresponding concept Cji = 7 (e^) has to be 
included in £?” ame (first line of Equation 6). E.g in the label b\ = ‘Conferences 2004’ 
the word en = ‘2004’ is recognized as date. In this case the concept Cn = ‘Date’ can 
be added to the set Bf ame . 

If a named entity eji is identified in a label bj £ Bq f comp this named entity has to 
be deleted from concept candidates (second line of Equation 6) and moved to the set 
of instances £>/ (Equation 7). Additionally, the concept 7 (eji) has to be accepted as a 
concept candidate (first line of Equation 6). 

B name jgdecomp y ^ | ^ j . e . . = w . . A bj g ^ecomp} (fi) 

\ {eji | 3 j, i : eji = Wji A bj £ B d c f comp } 

B name ._ B <iecomp y ^ „ | j . „ = Wj . A bj g comp j (?) 

For instance a label bj = ‘Cyprus’ would be in the set ]^^f com P although it should 
be classified as instance. Therefore, Cyprus has to be deleted from the set of concept 
candidates £?" ame and added to the set of instances /S j ame , Furthermore, the recognized 
concept Location has to be added to the set B(j arne . 

For sake of completeness we list some of the most prominent approaches for named 
entity recognition: 
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- Pattern-based approach: Context sensitive reduction-rules are defined statically and 
applied to the labels [10]. 

- Gazetteers-based approach: Already known entity names are saved in a lists 
(gazetteers) together with the concept they belong to. With this lists mapping be- 
tween instances and concepts can be done easily. 

- Automatic approaches: Theses are mostly statistical methods like the Hidden- 
Markow-Model [11] or the Maximum-Entropy-Model [12]. 

Often all three approaches are combined to achieve a better performance [13]. 

Mapping to a domain-specific ontology. In this step concept candidates which are 
not in the dictionary are identified by comparing words retrieved from the classification 
schema with concepts and instances of domains-specific ontologies. This method is 
based on the assumption that in a specific domain the same words always have the same 
meaning. Thus, it is possible to identify concepts simply by comparing the words wy 
of labels bj £ j^name ^ conce p); S Cfc g Cdomain as well as with the instances 
instdomain(ck) of a domain specific ontology. A word m.y of a label classified as an 
instance bj £ £?" ame that syntactically equals the label of a concept c k £ Cdomian is 
supposed to be a concept candidate (see Equation 9). E.g. there is a label bj = ‘Associate 
Professor’ in the set B r j ame as well as a concept Ck = ‘Associate Professor’ in the domain- 
specific ontology Cdomain- In this case the concept label bj could be added to the set 

rename 

°C 

If the label bj only consists of the recognized concept candidate Wj, t the label bj can 
be deleted from the set of instances. In case of the label bj = Associate Professor’, bj 
could be deleted from because the label contains no other words. 

B onto B name \ | ^ g A fc. = Wj .J (g) 

If there is no match between uy, and the concepts of the domain-specific ontology, Wji 
is compared to the instances of this ontology Idomain- If w ji €E I domain holds, m,,; 
will still be an instance, but the corresponding concept Ck = instf^ ■ n {wjf) will be 
accepted as a concept candidate. Assuming the concept Ck = ‘Topic’ has an instance 
which matches the label bj = ‘Information Retrieval’ with bj £ Bf arne . In this case 
Cfc = ‘Topic’ can be added to B‘ ( T to . 

B °C to := U { Wji | 3 j, i, k : Wji = c k A c k £ C domain A b 3 £ BT™} (9) 
G {Cfc | 3i, j, k : 'Wji = instdomain(Ck)} 

For this method only domain-specific ontologies can be used which have at least the 
quality level that is claimed for the new ontology. 

3.2 Word Sense Disambiguation 

Lexical polysemy has been a hot topic since the earliest days of computer-based lan- 
guage processing in the 1950s [14]. Lexical polysemy either arises due to the fact that 
words can be used in different part-of-speeches (syntactical polysemy) or due to words 
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that have varying meanings in different contexts (semantical polysemy). Word sense 
disambiguation is about solving semantical polysemy. 

Having identified the concept candidates Be word sense disambiguation algorithms 
are applied to assign appropriate meanings from the MRD to these concept candidates. 
Then, concept candidates and their distinct meaning are used as concepts C for the 
ontology. Having non-ambiguous concepts is necessary to define a correct taxonomy 
and to find valid non-taxonomic relations. 

In [14] different approaches to word sense disambiguation are described. On the 
one hand there are global, context-independent approaches, which assign meanings 
retrieved form an external dictionary by applying special heuristics. E.g. a frequency- 
based approach where always the most frequently applied sense can be used. On the 
other hand there are context-sensitive approaches. This kind of methods uses the context 
of a word to disambiguate it. In our scenario the context is composed by other words 
in the label and by labels of the subordinated as well as superordinated nodes in the 
classification schema. For the disambiguation process knowledge-based, corpus-based 
and hybrid methods can be applied. 

3.3 Taxonomy Construction 

Having identified the concepts C of the ontology a taxonomic structure He Q C x C is 
needed. Therefore, the concepts have to be associated by irreflexive, acyclic, and tran- 
sitive relations. The hierarchy already contained in the classification schema cannot be 
used for this purpose, because the relations in this hierarchy do not have to be taxo- 
nomic. There are already various algorithms available tackling the problem of building 
taxonomies. According to Maedche et. al. [15] they can be categorized in symbolic and 
statistical algorithms. Symbolic algorithms use pattern recognition to identify taxonomic 
relation between concepts. Due to the fact that in this scenario only node labels and not 
sentences are processed, lexico-syntactic patterns from a NLP-scenario can be reused 
only to a small extend. Alternatively, statistical methods can be applied. Here various 
kinds of clustering algorithms are available! 15]. 

In the following two algorithms similar to [ 16] are outlined: One approach based on 
a semantic net such as WordNet and one symbolic, pattern-based algorithm. 



Extracting taxonomic relations by pruning. Starting point for this process step are the 
individual concepts C. In order to find taxonomic relations between these concepts we 
use the fact that all concepts are represented by a meaning in the machine readable dictio- 
nary. If the used machine readable dictionary defines also hyponym/hyperonym-relations 
between meanings (like WordNet does) it will easily be possible to find taxonomic re- 
lations between the concepts. This is done by comparing all concepts Ci £ C with the 
other concepts Cj £ C (i ^ j) to find out which concepts are directly taxonomic related, 
which have a common super-concept, and which are not taxonomic related at all. In 
case two concepts c r and Cj are not directly connected, but they have common super- 
concepts, the most specific super-concept as well as two taxonomic relations have to 
be included in the ontology. In Figure 1, for instance, the concepts c\ — ‘Presentation’ 
and C 2 = ‘Paper’ are not directly connected by a taxonomic relation, but they have the 
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common super-concept C12 = ‘Communication In the following equations the operator 
‘>’ specifies taxonomic relations between two concepts. E.g. Ci > C2 states that C2 is a 
subclass of ci . 

H ne W H old u{c . x c . | yiJ . c . > c . A i + j} (10) 

IJ { Cj-j x Cj . Cij x Cj | Vi . j ■ i / j A c t:j 7 ' ( l j A Cjj * Cj ] 



Qnew Qold y | c _ | j . c . ^ c ^. /\ c . jf- a A Cij > Ci A Cjj > Cj} (11) 

Iteratively, this step has to be repeated on bases of C new until no super-concepts are 
included any more (i.e. C n ™ = C old ). Figure 3 shows an example for this iterative 
process. 
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Fig. 3. Example for extracting taxonomic relations by pruning. 



Pattern-based extraction of taxonomic relations. Additionally, a symbolic algorithm 
can be applied in order to generate taxonomic relations. [ 17 ] uses such a method for 
natural language processing and defines regular expressions that can be used to find 
relations between words. Designing such regular expressions for complex sentences is 
a cumbersome task and the results reached in the NLP-domain are not too promising. 
Nevertheless, for analyzing node labels a symbolic approach could be useful. Here, 
the label structure is much simpler than the structure of a natural language sentence. 
Therefore, finding regular expressions that indicate a taxonomic relation in a node label 
can be done more easily. For example the regular expression [(NP)*NP] indicates that 
the last noun phrase of a label is super-concept of the whole label. This is true, because 
in most cases the last word of a sequence determines the object type. E.g. EU Project is 
of type Project. 

3.4 Identification of Non-taxonomic Relations 

This section is about finding non-taxonomic relations V = C x C. Therefore, two tasks 
have to be performed. Firstly, we have to detect which concepts are related. And secondly, 
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we have to figure out how these concepts are related. Thus, a name for the relation has 
to be found. For discovering taxonomic relations the second step was not necessary, 
because the name of the relation was already defined (subClassOf, isA). 

There is a huge number of algorithms dealing with finding non taxonomic relations 
[18,19,20]. Mostly these approaches apply co-occurrences analysis in order to find out 
which concepts are related. Then, the label of the relation is generated using the predicate 
of the sentence. This is not possible in case of a classification schema, because node labels 
rarely contain predicates. But classification schemas also contain additional information 
compared to natural language texts. In the following we outline how this information 
can be exploited. 



Identifying general relations by pruning. Due to the fact that concepts are represented 
by meanings of a dictionary relations contained in the dictionary can also be reused easily. 
These relations are mostly very general. E.g. WordNet contains relations such as partOf 
or hasSynonym. Normally, such general relations are not very relevant for a specific 
domain or application. In order to avoid inflating the ontology with irrelevant relation 
only those relation that are useful should be reused. However, domain-specific relations 
can hardly be found using dictionaries or other general knowledge structures. Therefore, 
other methods are needed. 



Reusing domain-specific ontologies. To identify more specific relations existing on- 
tologies can be used. Here especially ontologies are suitable which model the same 
domain or are used for the same purpose. Assuming that such an ontology is defined 
by the tuple Odomian = ( Cd , Vd, PL C , prop) the starting point cf € Cd and the endpoint 
cf £ Cd of the relation rd £ Vd has to match two concepts c a ,Cb £ C. Then, a relation 
between c 0 and o, of type rf can be included in the new ontology. Again, we assume 
that two concepts c £ C and Cd £ C,/ will match if their labels are identical. E.g. there is 
a domain-specific ontology with the concepts cf = ‘Conference ’, cf = ‘Presentation ’, 
and a relation of type rf = ‘hasPresentation ’. In this scenario the relation can be added 
to the new ontology. 



Identifying relations using the classification hierarchy. A concept hierarchy - as 
mentioned above - is represented by a tuple Pi = (/C, £ . 1). The set of relations £ con- 
tains information about the human domain model underlying the classification schema. 
Although the relations define no real taxonomy and thus cannot be used for finding tax- 
onomic relations, they are not meaningless. They indicate weather two concepts c 0 , q, 
are related in some way. 

To show this we consider the set £' C £ that includes only relations between nodes 
k £ 1C which have corresponding concepts in C. I.e. we will assume that two concepts 
c a , Cb are related if the nodes k a , kb are also related by an association rd om £ £'■ In 
Figure 1, for instance, SEKT is not in £', but ki = ‘Conference' and k 2 = ‘Location’ are 
related since ODBASE Cyprus is a subfolder of Conferences 2004. In case two concepts 
are related by rd om £ £' as well as by a general association r genera i found in the step 
before we assume rd om is of type r genera i and include the relation in the ontology. 
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For the remaining relations £ ,new = £' oU \ {rdom} the type of a relation c a —> Cb is 
generated by concatenating ’has’ and the label of concept q> . E.g. the type of the relation 
between Conference and Location would be hasLocation. 



Pattern-based extraction of non-taxonomic relations. Information about relations 
between concepts is not only contained in the structure of the hierarchy but also in 
the labels of the nodes itself. If two concepts are extracted from the same node label 
they are related in some way. E.g. the label Conferences 2004 includes the two concepts 
Conference and Date. Again, we know that there is an association between two concepts, 
but we do not know which. In the last section we used regular expressions to define 
patterns that indicate taxonomic relations. Now, we can extend this method to facilitate 
the discovery of non-taxonomic relations. Therefore, a list of regular expressions is 
needed together with the relation type they refer to. For instance, the regular expression 
[NP within NP] might indicate an include- relation. In order to find relations all node 
labels containing more than one concept have to be searched for the patterns defined in 
the list. The use of predicate-based patterns [21] seems to be not very promising due to the 
fact that predicates are rarely used in node labels. In case there are no additional words in 
the label that allow the use of pattern-based approaches we can adopt a method similar to 
that in the paragraph before. Again, we compose the relation type by concatenating has 
with the second concept. I.e. for example above a relation of type hasDate is introduced 
to connect Conference and Date. 



3.5 Ontology Population 

In order to populate the ontology O = (C, 7i c , V, inst) the function inst : C — > 2 1 has 
to be defined. 



Reusing already extracted knowledge. During the generation process of the core 
ontology knowledge about the mapping between instances Bi and concept candidates 
Be has already evolved. Now, this knowledge can be incorporated into the ontology 
population process. 

In the concept identification step concepts are extracted from instances. We assume 
that a concept c £ C extracted from an instance i £ Bi represents the concept of this 
instance ( inst(i ) = c). In this way all instances that produced a concept can be assigned 
to this concept. Other instances cannot be assigned by this method. E.g. named entity 
recognition discovers that Cyprus is an instance of Location and 2004 is an instance of 
Date. 

A problem occurs if the mapping is not unique. If two concepts ci, C 2 are extracted 
from one instance it will be not clear to which concept the instance has to be assigned. 
This is case for the file OntoMapping.pdf. The problem could be solved by assigning 
the instance to the most specific common super-class of C\ and C 2 . In this case some 
information contained in the classification schema is lost. For the file OntoMapping.pdf 
it is not possible to decide whether it is a Presentation or a Paper. Thus, it has to be 
assigned to Communication. 
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Populating by means of the classification schema. Now we consider all instances in 
the set Bi which have not been assigned in the last step. They are assigned by using the 
hierarchy of the classification schema. Therefore, we have to analyze the direct super- 
node of an instance. If a concept is extracted from this super-node the instance will be 
assigned to that concept. Otherwise the next superior node in the hierarchy has to be 
considered. If there is no node with a corresponding concept in the entire partial tree, 
the instance will be assigned to the root concept. In Figure 1 the instance SEKT will be 
assigned to the next superordinated concept. This would be EU-Project in this case. 

Having described a process for representing knowledge obtained from a classification 
schema in an explicit and formal way, we will know evaluate this process using real world 
folder structures. 

4 Evaluation 

For evaluation purpose we used a prototypical implementation of the knowledge extrac- 
tion method introduced in this paper. First we outline the architecture of this prototype. 
Then, the test data and the evaluation measures are introduced. Finally, the results auto- 
matically generated by the extraction method are evaluated. 

Prototype. The prototype used for evaluation allows to extract an ontology from an 
underlying directory of a computer system. The extraction process comprises five steps, 
each including several algorithms. The prototype does not implement all algorithms 
introduced in the last sections, but it implements at least one for each process step. This 
guarantees a valid solution, but the performance of the prototype is only a base line for 
future enhancements. 

The prototype includes the following algorithms: 

Identification of concepts and instances. Lexical analysis and decomposition of node 
labels as well as reusing a domain-specific ontology is performed. 

Word Sense Disambiguation. There are two alternative methods available. One global, 
context-independent algorithm, that assigns meanings based on the frequencies of 
their occurrence. The other method disambiguates words based on the context. The 
method combines the techniques of Magnini et. al. [5], Rada [22], and the frequency 
based approach mentioned above. 

Taxonomy construction. In this step all algorithms suggested by the extraction method 
are implemented. Extracting relations by pruning and a pattern-based approach, 
where only the regular expression [(NP)*NP] is used. 

Identification of non- taxonomic relations: A method for identifying non-taxonomic 
relations by using knowledge from the classification schema is implemented in this 
step. 

Ontology Population: All algorithms for ontology population introduced in the extrac- 
tion method are implemented. 

For the concrete implementation the machine-readable dictionary WordNet 3 is used. 
The current version of this dictionary contains 152059 words and 115424 meanings 

3 http : / /www . cogsci .princeton. edu/$\sim$wn 
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that are expressed by synonym sets ( synsets ). These synsets are used internally for 
representing concepts of the ontology. Furthermore the ISWC-Ontology 4 is used which 
is highly relevant for the domain of the evaluation data set. 



Evaluation data set. We use four real world folder structures to evaluate the prototypi- 
cal implementation of the extraction method. The directories cover the domains univer- 
sity, project management, and Semantic Web technologies. All structures are working 
directories of employees of a research institute, which include academic as well as ad- 
ministrative data. We compared the automatically generated ontologies to one which we 
manually engineered. The ‘reference’ ontology contained only information which could 
directly be deduced from the folder structures with common sense. 

The folder structures are serialized in RDF(S)-format according to the SWAP- 
Common ontology 5 . Table 4 contains statistical data about the used directories. 
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avg. depth 
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Directory 2 
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Directory 3 
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14 
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1.21 


Directory 4 


189 


780 


5 


3.8 


5.53 



Fig. 4. Topology statistic of folder structures 



Evaluation measures. To evaluate the extraction method we apply the standard mea- 
sures Recall and Precision originally used in Information Retrieval. Recall shows how 
much of the existing knowledge is extracted. 

_ .. jj correctly extracted entities 

Recall = (12) 

jj entities 



To calculate the Recall values we count the number of correct extracted concepts, re- 
lations or instances, and divide it by the overall number contained the classification 
schema. Concepts will count as correct if they are contained in the ’reference’ ontology. 
A relation will be correct if both concepts as well as the relation type is valid. To get a 
correct instance, the label and the assigned concept have to be correct. 

Precision in contrast specifies to which extend the knowledge is extracted correctly. 
In this case we built the ratio between the correct extracted and the overall extracted 
concepts, relations, or instances. 



jj correctly extracted entities 

Precision = 

jj exracted entities 



(13) 



Since there are no preexisting ontologies for our evaluation data (Gold Standard), 
the Recall values can only be calculated for the concept and instance identification. In 

4 http : / /annotation. semanticweb. org/iswc/ iswc . daml 

5 http : / /swap . semanticweb . org/2003/01/swap-common\# 
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these cases we were able to compare the results to the performance a human ontology 
engineer reaches based on the information contained in the classification schema. Of 
course, this measure cannot be completely objective. 



Evaluation results. The overall Precision value for concepts, relations, and instances 
lies between 70% and 81% for the different directories. As mentioned above there is no 
Recall value for the overall process. Because errors in early process steps could cause 
cascading errors in the following steps we analyzed the five different steps separately. 




Fig. 5. Precision for each step 

Concept and instance identification performs well for all directories (70%-93%). 
A major part of the errors are due to not recognized named entities. Another issue the 
prototype cannot handle are complex node labels. If labels similar to sentences are used, 
concept identification will fail quite often. In such cases NLP-techniques have to be 
introduced (POS-tagging, chunck-parsing, . . . ). We introduced a baseline where we 
assume that all labels of the classification schema are concepts (concept identification) 
or instances (instance identification), respectively. Here we achieve average Precision- 
values of 3 1 % for concept identification and 6 1 % for instance identification. That means 
our identification algorithms performs much better. Concept and instance identification 
achieves Recall values well above 80% . 

In order to disambiguate the extracted concept candidates we evaluated two different 
algorithms. One context-sensitive algorithm based on the methods by Magnini et. al. 
[5] and Rada [22]. The second algorithm we apply is a simple frequency-based method. 
Except for one directory the frequency-based algorithm performs better than the context- 
sensitive one. Considering context improves the disambiguation result only in case of 
a very specific domain (directory 4). However, the difference between both approaches 
seems to be quite small. 
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In terms of Precision the extraction of taxonomic relations performs very well. This 
can be explained by the fact that the first method only reuses relations from WordNet. 
Thus, Precision of 100% can be reached if errors of earlier steps are neglected. The 
pattern-based approach achieves Precision values between 84,8% and 100%. Here we 
generated a baseline by interpreting the hierarchy of the classification schema as valid 
taxonomy and encountered a Precision value of about 40%. 

Finding non-taxonomic relations is probably the most difficult task, because here 
not only the relation itself but also the label of the relation has to be extracted. The 
implemented approach based on the classification hierarchy achieves between 63,9% and 
78,6% Precision. Errors are caused to the same extend by wrong relations identification 
and wrong assignment of labels. 

The performance of the ontology population method depends highly on the previ- 
ously generated ontology, l.e. an instance cannot be assigned correctly if the correspond- 
ing concept is not extracted. Thus, Precision between 55% and 85% is achieved. If errors 
that are caused by a wrong ontology are disregarded, we can achieve much better results. 
Especially the first method (using knowledge of the extraction process) performs very 
well with Precision values between 80% and 100%. 
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Fig. 6. Topology statistic of generated ontologies 



Figure 6 contains statistical data about the generated ontologies. It is obvious that the 
structure of the ontologies depend heavily on the properties of the underlying directories. 
Thus, the folder structures with shorter labels and a deeper tree structure (directory 
1 and 3) achieve the best Precision values. Directory 4 has by far the longest labels 
and the shallowest tree structure and achieves the worst Precision result. The relative 
flat and coarse taxonomies of the ontologies are caused by the fact that the extraction 
of taxonomic relations is only executed once in the prototype. To get more complete 
taxonomies this algorithm has to be repeated iteratively until all super-concepts are 
introduced. 

In general good results can be achieved although not all algorithms contained in the 
extraction process have been implemented yet. 

5 Related Work 

The extraction process depends heavily on the underlying data structures. One can distin- 
guish between different ontology learning approaches: Learning from natural language 
texts, semi- structured schemas, dictionaries, knowledge bases and from entirely struc- 
tured information such as relational schemas. Our work focuses on the area of ontology 
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learning from semi-structured schemas. We used explicit as well as implicit semantics 
hidden in classification schemas in order to generate an ontology. Deitel et. al. [23] also 
use information in RDF-format to construct an ontology. They extract knowledge from 
RDF-annotations of Web-resources by applying graph theory techniques. Doan et. al. 
[24] use a machine learning approach to map between a semi-structured source file and 
a target ontology. First, mappings have to be defined manually and then the machine 
learning method tries to find new mapping based on the existing ones. [5] present meth- 
ods for interpreting schema models on basis of the taxonomic relations as well as the 
linguistic material they contain. The main difference to our work is the fact that the 
schema models they build upon include already valid taxonomic relations. 

Apart from the work done in the field of ontology learning there has been some effort 
to build ontologies from taxonomies manually. In [25] the authors describe a case study 
were they have engineered an ontology based on the Art and Architecture Thesaurus to 
describe architectonic images. Similarly in [26] the NCI thesaurus was used to model 
an ontology for medical domain. In contrast to our work they do not consider automated 
methods to build the ontology. 

In [27] a method is presented to generate a global virtual view from database schemas. 
They use also WordNet as a common vocabulary. However, they do not learn new 
relations as we do from labels, but integrate different existing schemas. 



6 Conclusion 

In this paper we presented a method for automatic knowledge extraction from classi- 
fication schemas. This extracted knowledge is represented by a formal ontology. The 
integration with methods based on other data structures is made possible by incorporat- 
ing a generic ontology learning framework. 

The extraction method we outlined above combines methods and algorithms from 
various research domains, which are usually treated separately in literature. Addition- 
ally, we introduced several heuristics that exploit the special semantics of classification 
schemas. 

To evaluate this method we built an prototype for knowledge extraction from di- 
rectories. This prototype implements the five steps of the extraction method and the 
majority of algorithms they include. Applying the method to real world folder structures 
we realize Precision values between 70% and 80%. In this scenario the entire method 
was executed automatically without human intervention. But the evaluation also made 
clear that there is a lot room for improvements. Especially the implementation of named 
entity recognition promises further improvement. 

Certainly the prototype evaluated here is not suitable for entirely automatic ontology 
generation, but the results represent a good basis for a human ontology engineer. This 
enables more economical and efficient ontology engineering and thus saves time and 
money. 
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Abstract. Medicine is one of the best examples of application domains 
where ontologies have already been deployed at large scale and demon- 
strated their utility. However, most of the available medical ontologies, 
though containing huge amounts of valuable information, underlie differ- 
ent design principles as those required by Semantic Web applications and 
consequently can not be directly integrated and reused. In this paper we 
describe the generation, maintenance and evolution of a Semantic Web- 
based ontology in the context of an information system for pathology. 
The system combines Semantic Web and NLP techniques to support a 
content-based storage and retrieval of medical reports and digital images. 



1 Introduction 

Ontologies are generally accepted as a key technology for the realization of the 
Semantic Web vision. Their potential and usability has been analyzed in various 
application domains [7,11]. Medicine is one of the best examples of application 
domains where ontologies have already been deployed at large scale and have 
already demonstrated their utility [8,5,19,9]. The most prominent exponent of 
such approaches is UMLS, a medicine thesaurus integrating over 100 medical 
libraries in a common scheme [24]. Though containing a huge amount of domain 
information, the ambiguous and error-prone integration scheme and the hetero- 
geneity of the libraries made the reuse of UMLS as information/knowledge source 
in applications as retrieval, annotation and text processing difficult [9,12,2,13, 
20]. The task specificity of each UMLS library and the complexity of the com- 
plete thesarus could be managed only with powerful tools, which should allow 
a high quality customization of the information sources for concrete application 
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needs. Besides tailoring the information sources to a application-relevant subset, 
the next problem, UMLS and most of the available medicine ontologies are con- 
fronted with, is the absence of a representation format which supports sharing 
and reuse. In this paper we address these issues by presenting the generation 
and management of a Semantic Web ontology for pathology. The ontology was 
generated on the basis of UMLS and will be used in a text and image retrieval 
system for lung pathology. In the rest of the paper we will briefly present the 
usage setting of the ontology and mainly address issues related to its engineering 
process. 

2 The Project “A Semantic Web for Pathology” 

The project “A Semantic Web for Pathology” aims to realize a retrieval system 
for pathology based on Semantic Web technologies. The core of the system is a 
knowledge base, consisting of an ontology library of domain and generic ontolo- 
gies and a set of rules describing decision processes in routine pathology. The 
knowledge base can be used to improve the retrieval capabilities of the archive of 
pathology information items. We distinguish between two kinds of information 
items in our system: 

— pathology reports in textual form, containing the observations of the domain 
experts (pathologists) w.r.t. medical cases. 

— digital histological slides, i.e. digital images obtained through high-quality 
scanning of glass slides with tissue samples. 

Every pathology report is de facto a textual representation of a set of histo- 
logical slides corresponding to a specific medical case. This close relationship 
can be used to overcome the drawbacks of common retrieval systems for digital 
pathology and telepathology 1 , which concentrate on image-based retrieval 
algorithms and ignore corresponding medical reports. Such analysis algorithms 
have the essential disadvantage that they operate exclusively on structural - 
or syntactical - image parameters such as color, texture and basic geometrical 
forms. They ignore the real content and the actual meaning of the pictures. 
Medical reports, however, contain much more than that since they are textual 
representations of the pictural represented content of the slides and are easier 
to analyze than the original image-based data. They capture implicitly the 
concrete semantics of what the picture graphically represent, for example “a 
tumor” in contrast to “a blob with the length of 15 mm” or “a co-located 
set of 1000 red colored pixels”. In the project described in this paper, we 
understand the medical reports even as semantic meta data for the images 
prepared by an expert with high quality and make their content explicit using 
an ontology-driven NLP component. 



1 The main goal of digital pathology and telepathology is the extended usage of dig- 
ital images for diagnostic support or educational purposes in anatomical or clinical 
pathology. 
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For the realization of the system we concentrate our efforts in two interrelated 
directions: 1) the construction of a knowledge base and, 2) the development of the 
semantic representation of medical reports and digital histological images. The 
knowledge base consists of a library of domain and generic ontologies, formalized 
using Semantic Web representation languages e.g. OWL and RDF(S) and a set 
of rules, formalized in RuleML and related languages. The domain ontologies 
use basically UMLS [24] as information source and adapt this information to the 
requirements of our concrete application domain ’’lung pathology”. Generic on- 
tologies capture common sense knowledge useful in knowledge intensive tasks like 
“differential diagnosis” (i.e. different medical findings with similar symptoms). 
The necessity of using this second category of ontologies has been emphasized 
in several similar projects, which analyzed the quality and usage challenges of 
UMLS in building knowledge bases [19,9]. Rules are intended to represent de- 
cision processes in diagnosis tasks and will be acquired in collaboration with 
domain experts. The role of the rules is also to extend the expressiveness of the 
ontological knowledge, by formalizing facts, which are not representable using 
OWL or R.DF(S). The semantic representation of the medical reports is realized 
by a natural language component, which identifies domain specific phrases using 
the domain ontology. Every pathology report will be stored in the system in 
OWL. The NLP module uses the knowledge base to associate text expressions 
to ontology concepts and generates for every pathology report an OWL file con- 
taining instances of the recognized concepts (see Section 4 for details). In this 
paper we present our work so far for the realization of the knowledge base and 
focus on ontology engineering issues. The architecture of the system as well as 
a detailed description of the knowledge component and the NLP component is 
addressed in more detail in [23,16]. 

2.1 Motivation and Use Cases 

The main goal of the project is to improve the retrieval capabilities of the 
pathology information items (text and images). Currently, enormous amounts 
of knowledge are lost by being stored in data bases, which are behaving as real 
data sinks. Reuse and retrieval of the information, once stored in the data base, 
is a very time-consuming operation which requires expert knowledge related to 
the query particularities of the storage system. Besides, the connection between 
image- and text-based data is lost, i.e. text data can not be used to improve 
the retrieval of digital images [23]. Furthermore, even if this connection would 
be available in a retrieval system, without a more powerful representation of 
the pathology reports, text retrieval could not exploit the real meaning of their 
content and is restricted to different flavors of string matching. 

We foresee several valuable uses of the system in routine pathology: as an 
assistant tool for diagnosis and education tasks, as well as for quality assurance 
and control of the diagnosis decisions [23]. Finally, once the content of the pathol- 
ogy reports and the associated images is explicitly represented, this knowledge 
can be exchanged with external parties like other hospitals. This feature is also 
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one of the goals of telepathology, whom main goal is exactly the realization and 
support of a networked infrastructure for diagnostic and educational purposes 
in pathology [6]. The representation within the system is already the commu- 
nication format for information. Semantic Web technologies are by design open 
for the integration of knowledge that is relative to different ontologies and rules. 
Therefore we intend to use mainly such technologies for the realization of the 
retrieval system. 



3 Building a Knowledge Base for Lung Pathology 

Several methodologies have been published in the last decade to predefine the 
process of construction of a knowledge base or a knowledge-based system [26, 
17,3]. For example in [3] the construction of a knowledge-based system should 
follow 8 steps: 

— analysis of the application domain 

— discovery of useful knowledge sources 

— system design: discovery and design of useful knowledge structures and in- 
ference capabilities 

— representation of the application knowledge using the selected knowledge 
representation language(s) (application ontology) 

— implementation of a prototype 

— prototype testing and refinement 

— management of the knowledge base: evolution and maintenance 

In our setting we identified the following subtasks, which will guide the imple- 
mentation of the system: 

— analysis of the application domain: during intensive collaboration with do- 
main experts (pathologists) we identified the key features of the system: 
retrieval capabilities, integration in the current environment 2 , quality assur- 
ance, statistics. 

— knowledge sources, potentially relevant for the knowledge base: UMLS, do- 
main knowledge of the experts. 

— Semantic Web languages, especially OWL will be used for knowledge rep- 
resentation purposes. One of the goals of the system was to investigate the 
appropriateness and maturity of Semantic Web technology for a concrete 
knowledge-intensive application domain (medicine), in a often cited setting 
w.r.t. the Semantic Web: information retrieval. 

— implementation, testing and refinement of a prototype: currently we realized 
a first domain ontology on the basis of UMLS and formalized additional 

2 The system should be integrated in the environment of the Digital Virtual Micro- 
scope, a tool realized by our project partners from the Charite hospital in Berlin, 
Germany. This tool allows web-based management and high-quality visualization of 
digital pathological slides. 
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application-relevant knowledge in OWL 3 . We also implemented a first pro- 
totype for the NLP component. 

— knowledge base management: we are currently developing a tool for ontol- 
ogy engineering: populating the ontology is realized by the NLP component 4 , 
which extracts valid ontology concepts from XML-formatted pathology re- 
ports [16]. Besides, the component reveals important information about the 
degree the current (domain) ontology covers the concrete knowledge and ter- 
minology formalized by the real users, which are also authors of the pathology 
reports. 

In the following sections we will focus on the generation of the domain ontology 
and related engineering tasks. 



4 Engineering the Ontology 

4.1 Generating an Ontology for Lung Pathology 

As input for the medical knowledge base we used UMLS, as the most com- 
plex medical thesaurus currently available [24] . UMLS as in the current release 
contains over 1,5 million concepts from over 100 medical libraries and is perma- 
nently growing. New sources and current versions of already integrated sources 
are mapped to the UMLS knowledge format. Due to the complexity of the the- 
saurus and the limitations of current Semantic Web tools we need to customize 
it w.r.t. to two important axes: 

— 1) the identification of relevant libraries and concepts corresponding to “lung 
pathology” from UMLS and 

— 2) their adaptation to the particularities of language and vocabulary of the 
case report archive. 

This two-plrase approach is justified by the application-oriented character of the 
system. We do not intend to build a general Semantic Web knowledge base for 
pathology, or even lung pathology, but one, which is tailored for and can be 
efficiently used in our application setting. Despite standards and tools for the 
main technologies, building concrete Semantic Web applications, their potential 
and acceptance at a larger scale is still a challenging issue for the Semantic 
Web research community. Besides, building the knowledge base implies also a 
subsequent adaptation of the content, performed by domain experts. Therefore 
they should be able to evaluate and modify the ontology. Apart from technical 
drawbacks, very large ontologies can not be used efficiently by humans as well. 

3 The domain ontologies can be found at 
“http://nbi.inf.fu-berlin.de/research/swpatho/owldata/” 

4 The natural language component is implemented at the Department of Linguistics 
at the University of Potsdam, Germany. 
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Identifying application-relevant knowledge in UMLS. The straight- 
forward method to address this issue is to use the UMLS Knowledge Server 
[25], which provides the MetamorplroSys tool [24] and an additional API to 
tailor the thesaurus to specific application needs. However, both allow mainly 
syntactical filtering methods (e.g. exclude complete UMLS sources, exclude 
languages or term synonyms) and do not offer means to analyze the semantics 
of particular libraries or to use only relevant parts of them. In a “preselection” 
phase domain experts reduced the huge amount of medical information from 
UMLS to the domain “pathology”. They identified potentially relevant UMLS 
libraries. The large number of partially overlapping libraries and the complexity 
of their interclepedencies made this process time-consuming and error-prone, so 
that the final goal of the “preselection” phase was to identify libraries, which 
are definitively irrelevant to our application domain. 

Approximately 50 percent of the UMLS libraries were selected as possibly 
relevant for lung pathology, containing more than 500000 concepts. Managing 
an ontology of such dimensions with Semantic Web technologies is related to 
still unsolved issues w.r.t. to scalability and performance of the system. In 
the second step we used the case reports archive to identify concepts, which 
actually occur in medical reports. These concepts are really used by pathologists 
when putting down their observations and therefore will also occur as search 
parameters. We compared the vocabulary of the reports archive to the content 
of the preselected UMLS libraries by means of a retrieval engine. The result of 
this task was a list of 10 UMLS libraries, still containing approximately 350,000 
different concepts. 

The size of the concept set can be explained if we consider the fact that 
the UMLS knowledge is concentrated in few major libraries (e.g. MeSH [14], 
SNOMED98 [22]), which cover important parts of the complete thesaurus aud 
therefore contain the most of the concepts in our lexicon. To differentiate among 
the concepts within the resulted 10 libraries, pathology experts selected 4 central 
concepts in lung anatomy (i.e. “lung”, “pleura”, “trachea” and “bronchia”) and 
extracted similar or related concepts from UMLS libraries. They considered the 
list of all distinct concepts related through a relation of any kind 5 to the 4 
initial concepts. The result was a set of approximately 1000 concepts describing 
the anatomy of the lung and lung diseases and served as initial input for the 
domain ontology. 



Adapting the ontology to the application domain. The linguistic analysis 
of the patient report corpus evidenced the content-related limitations of UMLS 
w.r.t. the concrete vocabulary of the report archive. We modelled additional 
pathology-specific concepts, like the components and typical content of a medical 

5 The UMLS Metathesarus contains 7 important relations between concepts: parent, 
child, sibling, narrower, broader, related-other, source-synonymy. 
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report, and integrate them in the available ontology library. Besides content- 
related adaptation needs, the analysis of the generated ontology outlined several 
“syntactical” issues for further adaptations: 

— concept names in UMLS: concepts like “ARF-smaller-then-2”, “RESEC- 
TION OF LUNG WITH RECONSTRUCTION OF CHEST WALL WITH- 
OUT PROSTHESIS”, “Unspecified injury of lung with open wound into 
thorax” are unlikely to be relevant to the retrieval of pathology reports. Be- 
sides, they should be modelled as concepts with corresponding properties 
and not directly as a single concept, whose name denotes its meaning. 

— the absence of concept names in German language: due to the predominance 
of English in denominating UMLS concepts and the predominance of German 
terms in the pathology report archive in our application setting one needs 
to translate the English terms in order to achieve an efficient retrieval. 

The comparison of the vocabulary of the medical reports archive with the gen- 
erated ontology also emphasized the need to extend the knowledge base with 
non- medical content. Especially part- whole and spatial relationships are often 
encountered in medical findings and are therefore included to the ontology li- 
brary. Medical reports frequently contain ambiguous terms to describe the results 
of the examinations (e.g. terms like ’’high-grade”, ’’low-grade”, ’’slightly poly- 
morphic”), which play an important role for the overall interpretation of the 
reports. The representation of such terms is still subject of future work. 

OWL Representation. After identifying the relevant knowledge sources 
and the list of concepts which can be used as input for our application, we 
translated the UMLS data model to the OWL model and transformed the 
relevant data from one format to another. We implemented a Java-based 
module, which reads the UMLS data from a relational database and generates 
the corresponding OWL constructs using Jena2. The resulting ontologies are 
published server-side and can be accessed by all components in the system. 
The UMLS consists of two main parts [24]: the UMLS Semantic Network and 
the UMLS Metathesaurus. The Semantic Network contains generic medical 
categories and relationships (approximately 150 concepts, i.e. “semantic types” 
and 50 relations i.e. “semantic relations” in the current version). It is used as 
a “meta level” for the information of the Metathesaurus, which brings together 
the particular UMLS libraries. The Metathesaurus consists of a list of uniquely 
identified concepts and several generic relations. Every concept in the Metathe- 
saurus references at least one semantic type and the relations between concepts 
are usually typed by means of the semantic relations from the Semantic Network. 

A peculiarity of the UMLS data format is the meaning of the “relation 
attributes” used for some of the Metathesaurus relations. The relation attribute 
references a semantic relation from the Semantic Network, but its exact meaning 
in the context of the current concept pair depends on the associated Metathe- 
saurus relation. E.g. the combination “associated_with” (a relation from the 
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Semantic Network) and “parent” (a relation from the Metatlresaurus) means a 
direct relationship between the concepts, while the same attribute together with 
the Metatlresaurus relation “broader” implies an indirect relationship between 
the concepts (i.e. something like a path of length greater than 1 between 
the concepts). The absence of a relation attribute reduces the Metatlresaurus 
relations to their original meaning, e.g. a relation “child” with no attribute is 
interpreted as “subClassOf” . 



The list of application-relevant concepts is part of the Metatlresaurus and 
therefore each of the concepts is subsumed by semantic types. First we translated 
the UMLS Semantic Network to OWL and created a taxonomy of semantic 
types as classes and a taxonomy of semantic relations as properties. A second 
ontology contains the UMLS concepts; every UMLS concept is transformed in 
an OWL class. The Metathesarus relations “parent” and “child” are formalized 
as OWL “subClassOf” constraints. The “narrower” and “broader” relations , 
which define indirect subsumption relations, are formalized as “ancestor” and 
“descendant” in the OWL ontology. These relations could also be ignored, 
since their meaning can be inferred from the ontology using a reasoner. Due 
to the fuzzy definition of the rest of the Metatlresaurus relations, we merged 
them to a single “related_to” property. The connection between relations and 
relation attributes is also considered in the ontology. Since the relation attribute 
points to the semantics of a relationship between two concepts, we used this 
information if available. We considered the Metathesarus relations only for the 
case where a relation attribute was missing. We store for every concept the 
list of alternative names together with language specifications as rdfsdabel and 
connect every concept to the corresponding UMLS libraries it is contained in. A 
list of all available UMLS libraries was also formalized in a separate ontology, 
which is imported by the core ontology. 



After translating the UMLS data to OWL we checked the ontologies for 
consistency and analyzed the inferred classification hierarchy, which pointed out 
few differences compared to the original UMLS hierarchy. The UMLS contains 
several problematic modelling decisions which have been often described in 
research projects aiming to integrate it in knowledge-based applications. Still, a 
comprehensive analysis of the quality of UMLS in such a setting or especially 
for Semantic Web applications has not delivered an optimal solution to cope 
with this problem. A possible start point could be the Semantic Network, since 
every Metatlresaurus concept is related to it. Besides, the Semantic Network 
is supposed to be independent of a particular area in medicine. [20] and [1] 
describe some of the deficiencies of the Semantic Network at an ontological 
level. [15] analyzes the same issue for the UMLS Metatlresaurus. At this point 
it is not clear how important such issues are for the quality of our retrieval 
system, but we intend to extend the Semantic Network with a more detailed 
and coherent upper level ontology. 
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Representing medical knowledge using Description Logics is not a trivial 
task [4]. Although translating the UMLS data format to OWL was a straight- 
forward procedure, the expressivity limitations of the language become clear 
after a detailed analysis of the semantics of the medical knowledge. Reasoning 
beyond subsumption hierarchies and an extended support for concrete domains 
are very important for an efficient semantic retrieval system. 

4.2 Ontology Instantiation and Evolution 

As outlined in the previous section the direct mapping of possible relevant 
concepts from UMLS is not enough for the realization of a high-quality medical 
ontology for our application domain. Possible evolution directions have also 
been discovered by comparing the real vocabulary of the text archive with the 
terminology used by UMLS and, implicitly by the core ontology. Due to the 
limitations of UMLS and the difficulties encountered by the identification of its 
application-relevant fragments, we need a precise approach for the evolution 
and extension of the ontology. 

We are currently developing a tool to support a controlled ontology evolu- 
tion process, which analyzes the textual pathology reports, recognizes possible 
concept names and maps these names against the current ontology. The NLP 
component is used to populate the ontology. The process and implementation 
details related to ontology evolution are represented in Figure 1. Every time a 
new pathology report is introduced to the system, it is parsed by the linguis- 
tic component. The implemented modules include a tokenizer, a tagger and a 
ontology-based phrase generator. The NLP component communicates with the 
ontology lookup Web Service. This services returns for parameters like concept 
names and attributes (basically nouns and adjectives) information whether such 
a concept is already part of the ontology and its properties. If both noun and 
adjective are submitted, the Web Service checks if a property with the name of 
the adjective is available in the ontology or if a compound name consisting of 
the two parameters is part of it. Another Web Services addresses the task of rec- 
ognizing concepts by their properties. For this purpose, the Web service receives 
names of relations or attributes and returns the name of the concepts having 
these properties in the ontology or checks if some concept could possess a cer- 
tain property. A second Web Service was implemented to make suggestions for 
ontology extensions. Once a term is not available in the ontology, the NLP com- 
ponent attends to categorize it as medical or non-medical, using an embedded 
lexicon and makes suggestions to the ontology manager, which in turn propose 
an extension of the domain or generic ontologies to the ontology engineer. The 
ontology evolution is guided by domain experts. 
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Fig. 1. Ontology Instantiation and Evolution 



The result of these procedures is an intermediate logical representation (Fig- 
ure 3 presents a fragment of the intermediate representation of the XML pathol- 
ogy report in German in Figure 2). The logical forms produced by the parser are 
transformed by the linguistic component into OWL-compliant representations. 
The process is fairly straightforward as should be clear from comparing the in- 
termediate representation in Figure 3 with the OWL representation in Figure 4. 



— unique identifiers for the instances of concepts have to be created, and 

— in cases of plural entities (“two cylinder” — > card(x,2)AND : cylinder(x)), 
several separate instances have to be created. 

— Appropriateness conditions for properties are applied: if a property is not 
defined for a certain type of entity, the analysis is rejected. 

Note that this also handles potential syntactic ambiguity, since it might filter 
out analyzes on the grounds because they specify inconsistent information. 

4.3 Ontology Storage 

As outlined in Section 2 the knowledge base contains a library of domain and 
generic ontologies. The storage problem arises when considering the core ontol- 
ogy describing the anatomy of the lung and the typical diseases. Generally there 
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<section><caption>Befund</caption> 

<section><caption>Makroskopie</ caption> 

<paragraphXcontent> [1] Zwei Gewebszylinder von 15 und 4 mm Laenge [1] . 
</ contentX/paragraph> 

</ section> 

<sectionXcaption>Mikroskopie</ caption> 

<paragraphXcontent> [2] Stanzbiopsate aus Lungengewebe mit 
deutlicher Stoerung der alveolaren Textur, soweit noch 
nachweisbar deutlich Verbreiterung der Alveolarsepten, 
stellenweise Nachweis von Bronchialepithelregeneraten [2] . 

[3]Restliche Alveolar lumina z.T. durch Fibroblastenprolif erate 
verlegt [3] . [4] Im Interstitium ein gemischt entzuendliches 
Infiltrat, bestehend aus Plasmazellen und Lymphozyten [4] . 

[5]Darunter relativ viele CD3-positive kleine und mittelgrosse 
T-Lymphozyten und CD68-positive Makrophagen [5] . </contentX/paragraph> 
</ section> 

<sectionXcaption>Kritischer_Bericht</ caption> 

<paragraphXcontent> [6] Stanzbiopsate aus der Lunge mit Zeichen 
der organisierenden Pneumonie (klin. Mittellappen) [6] . </content> 
</paragraph> 

</ section> 

</ section> 



Fig. 2. Input of the transformation component 



are two storage choices, either as a file or in a database. Since the complete 
knowledge base (or even the domain ontology) is too large to be maintained 
in the server’s memory permanently at execution time, we analyzed different 
possibilities for the persistent storage of OWL data. 

The storage of Semantic Web information, especially ontologies and their in- 
stantiations has already been subject of several research projects. However most 
of the current proposals are not directly intended to store OWL (DL) data and 
focus on RDF(S) or propose a deductive database storage e.g. based on F-Logic. 
Finding an appropriate storage system for OWL data which allows acceptable 
retrieval performance and reasoning capabilities is still an unsolved issue. At 
this moment the most cited systems for this purpose are Jena2 6 and Sesame 7 . 
Sesame is an open source RDF database covering RDF Schema inferencing and 
querying, which supports expressive querying of RDF data and Schema infor- 
mation using the RQL query language. Jena2 offers a variety of tools for the 
management of RDF/OWL ontologies, including reasoning for RDFS and OWL 
Lite. The persistent storage back-end uses a relational database, which can be 
queried using the RDQL query language. The integration of a extended reasoner 
to support OWL DL is not covered by any of the systems available. 



6 Jena2: www.hpl.hp.com/semweb/jena.htm 

' Sesame Database System: http: / /www. openrdf.org/ 
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[1] card(xl, 2) AND cylinder (xl) AND length(xl, [15, 14]) 

[2] unspec_plur_det (x2) AND punch_biopsat (x2) AND from_rel(x2, x3) 

AND unspec_plur_det (x3) AND lung_t issue (x3) AND with_rel(x3, x4) 

AND def_det(x4) AND disturbance (x4, x5) AND def_det(x5) AND texture (x5) 

AND alveolar (x5) 

unspec_det (x6) AND extension(x6, x7) AND def _det_plur (x7) AND 
aleveolar_septum(x7) AND unspec_det (x8) AND evidence (x8, x9) 

AND indef _det (x9) AND epithelial (x9) AND bronchial (x9) 

AND regenerates (x9) 

[3] def _det (xlO) AND alveolarlumina(xlO) 
unspec_det_plur (xll) AND f ibrolastial_proliferate(xll) 

[4] def _det (xl2) AND interstitium(xl2) 

indef _det (xl3) AND inf lammatory (xl3) AND inf iltrate(xl3) AND 
consisting_of_rel(xl3, xl4) AND unspec_det_plur (xl4) AND konj(xl4, xl5, xl6) 
AND plasma_cell(xl5) AND lymphocyte (xl6) 

[5] indef _det_plur (xl7) AND konj(xl7, xl8, xl9) AND t_lymphocyte(xl8) 

AND cd68_positive(xl9) AND macrophagus(xl9) 

[6] indef _det_plur (x20) AND punch_biopsate(x20) AND from_rel(x20, x21) 

AND def _det (x21) AND lung(x21) AND with_rel(x20, x22) AND evidence (x22, x23) 
AND def _det (x23) AND organising (x23) AND pneumonia (x23) 



Fig. 3. Intermediate output of the transformation component 



Currently we store the ontology in a Sesame database and use RQL to re- 
trieve ontological information used in the ontology instantiation and evolution 
processes. 

5 Using the Ontology in the Retrieval System 

Besides guiding the instantiation process, the medical ontology will be inten- 
sively used in every application scenario. Retrieval of pathology reports and the 
associated digital images is the main application of the designed system. We 
identified following retrieval scenarios: 

— the user (pathologist) searches reports with certain characteristics. In this 
case it is important that the ontology goes beyond the string matching or 
synonym extension capability and retrieves relevant content. For example 
if the user needs reports about a certain kind of tumor, the system would 
not return reports where the string “Kein Tumor” (“no tumor”) is specified. 
At this point we assigned parts of the pathology reports as being probably 
interesting for a user: morphology of the tissue sample, diagnosis and patient 
data. For this reason, we will offer advanced search capabilities for queries 
focusing on these features(e.g. reports with a certain diagnosis or reports 
concerning a male patient of age 60-65). 

— the user compares several medical reports. In this case we differentiate among 
the scenario where the user wants to find diagnosis decisions of reports with 
similar patient data and tissue samples or the one of the differential diagnosis, 
where the user needs different diagnosis for similar appearances. 

— the user searches similar reports w.r.t. to a given one, lre/slre is currently 
editing or analyzing. In this case we need a matching function to compare 
pathology reports. 
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<?xml version="l .0" encoding="UTF-8" ?> 

<rdf : RDF 

xmlns : sources="http : //nbi . inf . fu-berlin . de/ . . . /umlssources . owl#" 
xmlns : bb="http : //nbi . inf . fu-berlin . de/ . . . /bef undbericht . owl#" 
xmlns : rdf s= "http : / / www . w3 . org/ 2000/01/rdf -schema# " 
xmlns : owl= "http : //www. w3.org/2002/07/owl#" 

xmlns : swpatho="http: //nbi . inf . fu-berlin.de/ . . . /swpathol . owl#" 
xmlns :sn="http: //nbi. inf .fu-berlin.de/. . ./umlssn. owl#" 
xmlns : rdf = "http : //www . w3 . org/ 1999/ 02/22-rdf -syntax-ns# 
xmlns :umlsmeta=" http: //nbi. inf .fu-berlin.de/. . . /umlsmeta. owl#" 
xml :base="http://a. com/ontology"> 

<owl : Ontology rdf : about=" "> 

Cowl: imports rdf :resource="http://. . . /umlssources . owl#"/> 

Cowl: imports rdf :resource="http://. . . /umlssn. owl#"/> 

Cowl: imports rdf :resource="http://. . . /bef undbericht . owl#" /> 

Cowl: imports rdf :resource="http://. . . /umlsmeta. owl#"/> 
c/owl : 0ntology> 

Cswpatho :Plasma_Cell rdf : ID="plasma_cell-l"/> 
ebb: Inf iltrat rdf : ID="inf iltrat-l"> 

Csn : has_location> 

Clnterstitium rdf : ID="interstitium-l"/> 
c/sn : has_location> 

Csn: consists_of>Cswpatho:Lymphocyt rdf : ID="lymphozyt-l"> 

Csn : part _of_T33 rdf :resource="#inf iltrat-l"/> 
c/swpatho :Lymphocyt>c/sn: consist s_of> 

Csn: consist s_of>Cswpatho :Lymphocyt rdf : ID="lymphozyt-2"> 

Csn:part_of _T33 rdf :resource="#inf iltrat-l"/> 
c/swpatho :Lymphocyt>c/sn: consist s_of > 

Csn: consists_of >Cswpatho :Makrophage rdf : ID="makrophage-l"> 
Csn:part_of _T33 rdf :resource="#inf iltrat-l"/> 
c/swpatho :Makrophage>c/sn: consists_of > 

Csn: consists_of >Cswpatho :Makrophage rdf : ID="makrophage-2"> 
Csn:part_of _T33 rdf :resource="#inf iltrat-l"/> 
c/swpatho :Makrophage>c/sn: consists_of > 
c/bb : Inf iltrat> 

Csn: Cylinder rdf : ID=" cylinder-1 "> 

Csn : length rdf : datatype="http : / /www . w3 . org/2001/XMLSchema#f loat "> 

15 . 0c/length> 
c/sn : Cylinder> 

Cswpatho :Pneumonia_C0032285 rdf : ID="pneumonia_C0032285-l"> 

Csn : related_with> 

Cswpatho :Middle_lobe rdf : ID="middle_lobe-l"> 

Csn : part_of _T33> 

Cswpatho: Lung rdf : ID= "lung-1 "> 

Csn: consists_of > 

Cswpatho :Tissue_of_lung rdf : ID="tissue_of _lung-l"> 

Csn : hasTexture> 

Cswpatho : alveolare_Textur rdf : ID="alveolare_Textur-l"/> 
</ sn : hasTexture> 

</ swpatho : Tissue_of _lung> 

</ sn: consists_of > 
c/swpatho : Lung> 

</ sn : part_of _T33> 

Csn:related_with rdf :resource="#pneumonia_C0032285-l"/> 

</ swpatho : Middle_lobe_of _lung_N0S_C0225757> 
c/sn : related_with> 
c/swpatho : Pneumonia_C0032285> 

Cswpatho : Alveolar lumen rdf : ID="alveolarlumen-l"> 

Csn:related_with rdf :resource="#lung-l"/> 
c/swpatho : Alveolar lumen> 

ebb : Biopsy_Material rdf : ID="biopsy_material-2"> 

Csn : part _of _T33 rdf : resour ce= " #t i s sue_of _lung- 1 " /> 
cbb:hasShape rdf :resource="#cylinder-l"/> 
c/bb : Biopsy_Material> 



Fig. 4. OWL Representation of the pathology report 
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<swpatho : CD68_positive_Makrophage rdf : ID="cd68_pos_makrophage-l"> 
<sn:part_of _T33 rdf : resour ce="#makrophage-l"/> 

<sn:part_of _T33 rdf : resour ce="#makrophage-2"/> 

</swpatho : CD68_positive_Makrophage> 

<swpatho :Fibroblastenprolif erat rdf : ID="f ibroblastenprolif-l"> 
<sn:related_with><swpatho : Alveolar lumen rdf : ID="alveolarlum-2"/> 

</sn : related_with><sn : related_with rdf : resource= "#alveolar lumen- 1 "/> 
</swpatho : Fibroblast enprolif erat> 

<swpatho :Fibroblastenprolif erat rdf : ID="f ibroblastenprolif erat-2"> 
<sn:related_with rdf :resource="#alveolarlumen-2"/> 

<sn : related_with rdf : resource= "#alveolar lumen- 1 "/> 

</swpatho : Fibroblast enprolif erat> 

<swpatho : CD68_positive_Makrophage rdf : ID="cd68_pos_makrophage-2"> 
<sn:part_of _T33 rdf :resource="#inf iltrat-l"/> 

</swpatho : CD68_positive_Makrophage> 

<bb:Punch_Biopsy rdf : ID="punch_biopsy-l"> 

<bb:hasShape rdf :resource="#cylinder-l"/> 

<sn:part_of _T33 rdf : resour ce="#tissue_of_lung-l"/> 

</bb : Punch_Biopsy> 

<swpatho :CD3_positive_T-Lymphocyt rdf : ID="cd3_positive_t-lymphocyt-l"/> 
<bb : Punch_Biopsy rdf : ID="punch_biopsy-2"> 

<bb:hasShape rdf :resource="#cylinder-l"/> 

<sn : part_of _T33 rdf : resource="#t issue_of _lung-l "/> 

</bb : Punch_Biopsy> 

<swpatho :Bronchialepithelregenerat rdf : ID="bronchialepithelreg-l"/> 
<swpatho:T-Zell-Lymphom rdf : ID="t-zell-lymphom-l"/> 

<swpatho:T-Lymphocyt rdf : ID="t-lymphozyt-l"> 

<sn:part_of _T33 rdf : resour ce="#lymphozyt . -l"/> 

</swpatho :T-Lymphocyt> 

<bb:Biopsy_Material rdf : ID="biopsy_material-l"> 

<sn:part_of _T33 rdf :resource="#tissue_of _lung-l"/> 

<bb:hasShape rdf :resource="#cylinder-l"/> 

</bb : Biopsy_Material> 

<swpatho : Alveolar septum rdf : ID=" alveolar septum-2 "/> 

</rdf :RDF> 



Fig. 4. continued 



Due to the fixed structure of the pathology reports and the precise charac- 
terization of the retrieval-relevant features we can focus our search strategy 
on these issues. This means on one hand, that the NLP component extracts 
and recognizes information about tissue morphology and diagnosis from the 
text, since these are the most important features playing a role in the ranking 
algorithms. 



On the other hand since every pathology report contains four syntactic parts 
(macroscopy, microscopy, diagnosis and comments) [23] with very precise con- 
tent, this structure provides valuable information about what type of knowledge 
is contained (implicitly) in every part of the report. E.g. the macroscopy part 
describes the external features of the tissue sample, like the body part the tissue 
comes from, its size, form, color etc. The microscopy part describes the tissue 
at a microscopical level, e.g. internal distinguishing features. The diagnosis part 
refers to the presence or absence of a disease. Since every report is formalized 
in XML on the basis of an XML schema which distinguishes among these cat- 
egories, the NLP component can be optimized to try to identify only specific 
concepts (actually concept instances) of the ontology. 
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6 Related Work 

Due to the knowledge-intensive character of its processes, medicine is one of the 
most cited use cases for Semantic Web technologies. Medicine ontologies have 
already been developed and used in different application settings: GeneOntol- 
ogy [5], NCI-Ontology [10], GALEN [8], LinKBase [4] and finally UMLS [24]. 
Though their modelling principles or ontological commitment have often been 
subject of research [21,15,20], there is no generally accepted methodology how 
these knowledge sources could be embedded in real Semantic Web applications. 
This issue is extremely important if we consider the size of an ontology like 
UMLS, which has to be customized for specific application needs. The project 
GALEN ([8]) develops a special representation language, tailored for the particu- 
larities of the (English) medical vocabulary. However, the usage of a proprietary 
representation makes the ontological knowledge difficult to be extended by third 
parties or exchanged in a Semantic Web. In ONIONS [9] the authors aimed to 
develop a generic framework for ontology merging and used UMLS as an exam- 
ple to apply their methodology. Therefore they needed a detailed analysis of the 
ontological properties of UMLS and used the Loom language as formalization 
basis. The project MEDSYNDIKATE [18] is also confronted with the ontologi- 
cal commitment beyond UMLS in order to use it in text processing algorithms 
for knowledge discovery. UMLS serves in this case as an annotation vocabulary 
for medical texts. Both projects offer valuable experiences and facts concern- 
ing UMLS and medical ontologies generally, but they do not use Semantic Web 
technologies to facilitate knowledge share and reuse, which is the crucial feature 
of ontologies. Besides modelling principles, none of the projects addresses the 
topic of customization, which is in our opinion essential for most of the concrete 
applications, which focus on a specific area of medicine and therefore need a 
coherent fragment of UMLS, manageable both by (Semantic Web) tools and by 
human experts. 

7 Summary and Future Work 

In this paper we presented our experiences in building and managing an ontology 
for lung pathology. We presented the application setting of the ontology, which 
is a Semantic Web-based retrieval system for text and image information and 
outlined the main issues we have been confronted with during the process of 
developing and adapting this domain ontology on the basis of UMLS. Currently 
we have implemented an Ontology Manager, a module for the generation of 
the domain ontology for lung pathology using UMLS as input and modelled 
additional domain knowledge, not covered by UMLS. We also developed a 
prototypical NLP module for the instantiation of the domain ontology. The 
communication between the modules is realized using Web Services, which offer 
information about the ontology or detect instances or new concepts to be added 
to it. We are currently working on a first version of the search functionality and 
analyze possibilities for an efficient storage with reasoning capabilities. 
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Abstract. We address the life cycle of semantic web based knowledge man- 
agement from ontology modelling to instance generation and reuse. We illus- 
trate through a semantic web based knowledge management approach the po- 
tential of applying semantic web technologies in GEODISE. an e-Science pilot 
project in the domain of Engineering Design Search and Optimization (EDSO). 
In particular, we show how ontologies and semantically enriched instances are 
acquired through knowledge acquisition and resource annotation. This is illus- 
trated not only in Protege with an OWL plug-in, but also in a light weight 
function annotator customized for resource providers to semantically describe 
their own resources to be published. In terms of reuse, advice mechanisms, in 
particular a knowledge advisor based on semantic matching, are designed to 
consume the semantic information and facilitate service discovery, assembly 
and configuration in a real problem solving environment. An implementation 
has demonstrated the integration of the advisor in a text mode domain script 
editor and a GUI mode workflow composition environment. Our research 
work shows the potential of using semantic web technology to manage and re- 
use knowledge in e-Science. 



1 Introduction 

The GEODISE (Grid Enabled Optimisation and Design Search for Engineering) proj- 
ect [3] aims to provide a Problem Solving Environment (PSE) that couples together 
Grid middleware, engineering design packages, a database and a knowledge base to 
help engineers conduct large-scale distributed simulation of design search and optimi- 
sation in a virtual organization. 
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The Grid [2] has provided an operational infrastructure that enables distributed scien- 
tific computing and resource sharing in e-Science, yet it has become increasingly 
important that resources are consistently and semantically enriched to enable process 
automation and knowledge reuse within a distributed e-Science community. The Se- 
mantic Web technology promises to make Web content machine understandable, 
enabling software agents to process it and produce value-added knowledge to end 
users. The Semantic Grid 1 [10,] addresses this issue by applying Semantic Web tech- 
nologies in Grid computing to enable easy-to-use and seamless automation towards 
the full richness of e-Science vision of future large-scale science over the Internet 
where the sharing and coordinated use of diverse resources in dynamic, distributed 
virtual organization is commonplace. 

In order to achieve this vision, we proposed a Semantic Web based knowledge man- 
agement approach in GEODISE. Knowledge acquisition is carried out through ontol- 
ogy modelling and semantic annotation. An ontology forms the conceptual structure of 
the knowledge base, and the semantic annotation populates the knowledge base with 
semantic instances. Knowledge reuse is then achieved through consuming these in- 
stances to generate knowledge driven decisions. In e-Science practice, it is common 
that the activities of generating and reusing the instances are conducted by different 
parties (e.g. human experts, beginner users, or computers), in different locations, time 
and environments. For example, in GEODISE, various Grid services and domain 
software components are used, such as the Java Cog [20] in Globus toolkit and the 
OPTIONS design exploration package [21] for EDSO. They are wrapped as Matlab 
functions which form our key resource in Grid enabled engineering problem solving. 
Semantic instances of these resources can be generated by knowledge engineers using 
knowledge acquisition tools such as Protege, or by resource providers themselves 
using annotation tools such as the Function Annotator [14], Semantics acquired in 
either way can be represented in the Web Ontology Language (OWL), which is a 
W3C standard that aims to help machines to understand data. Third-party programs 
can be used to process the instances in the knowledge base for different knowledge 
reuse purposes. This potentially allows for the knowledge to be used outside the 
awareness of its providers. In GEODISE, the purpose of knowledge support is to help 
engineers exploit reusable resources. We use the Jena semantic toolkit [13] to process 
the semantic information of these existing resources and formulate advice on activities 
during domain script editing and workflow assembly that require appropriate manipu- 
lation on these resources. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In the next section, we describe the 
knowledge management approach with respect to the life cycle of semantic web based 
knowledge management in GEODISE. In section 3, our experience of knowledge 
modeling is described in the context of GEODISE. This includes knowledge acquisi- 
tion in regard to building ontologies and generating semantic annotations as instances 
in a knowledge base. We then describe in section 4 knowledge reuse issues, in par- 
ticularly the workflow advisor that consumes the instances of semantic annotation in 



1 http://www.semanticgrid.org 
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the knowledge base and provides value-add outputs to end users in suitable forms. In 
section 5, implementations are given to demonstrate the knowledge advisor and its 
integration with a domain script editor and the workflow composer in regards to the 
knowledge reuse. We finally give related work in section 6 and conclude in section 7. 



2 Semantic Web Based Knowledge Management Approach 

A Semantic Web based knowledge management approach is proposed in order to 
semantically enrich the content of resources and extract actionable knowledge for 
reuse in an e-Science application. Fig. 1, shows our approach, whereby we integrate 
various knowledge tools and e-Science applications covering the three key phases of 
the knowledge life cycle - knowledge acquisition, semantic storage and processing, 
and the (re)use of knowledge in semantic driven applications. 

The knowledge acquisition aims to collect necessary information, build an ontology to 
represent the domain conceptualization and use the ontology to annotate Grid re- 
sources. The ontological information is collected by interviewing domain experts and 
studying domain manuals. Various tools, such as PC-PACK, Protege [8] and OilEd 
[5] have been used to facilitate this building process. The ontological information 
extracted from the resources is used again to annotate these resources. 




Fig. 1 . Semantic web based knowledge management approach in GEODISE 

The result of the annotations is a set of semantically enriched content represented as 
instances that conform to the ontology used in the annotation process. These instances 
are stored in a flat file or database repository so that they can be accessed later. So- 
phisticated semantic matching and reasoning can be carried out on these instances to 
deduce knowledgeable decisions. The advisor is designed for this purpose. It retrieves 
relevant semantic information from the instance repository and processes it in order to 
provide context-sensitive advice according to the requests from the application side. 

The last phase of the life cycle addresses knowledge reuse. In GEODISE, editing 
domain scripts and building workflows are two frequent tasks. A domain script editor 
has been developed to help editing domain scripts in a more efficient way. With the 
advisor integrated, it is capable of yielding contextual advice from processing seman- 
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tic instances pre-acquired. The advisor has been also integrated into the workflow 
composition environment (WCE) for the same purpose. 



3 Knowledge Modeling 

GEODISE makes available a suite of grid-enabled functions [4] that allows design 
engineers to exploit grid resources when carrying out computational intensive EDSO 
processes in their favorite PSE (in our case: Matlab). The toolkit can be viewed as a 
powerful yet flexible script-based environment for grid computing. Components built 
on it can be used either separately or assembled together, invoked with certain con- 
figurations, conforming to best practice, to solve a particular engineering problem. 
Therefore we choose these grid-enabled Matlab functions and high level components 
(Fig. 2) as the resources to be semantically enriched for knowledge reuse. 

The task of knowledge modeling can be broken down into ontology modeling and 
instance generation. 
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3.1 Building Ontologies 

An ontology is a specification of conceptualization [6]. It explicitly defines the do- 
main concepts and their relationships. It is similar to a dictionary or glossary, but with 
richer structure, relationship and axioms that describe a domain of interest more pre- 
cisely. Many languages have been designed to express the ontology and semantic 
information. Among them, the most recent is the Web Ontology Language (OWL), 
which is built on top of RDF to provide more expressive power [24] . RDF is a graph 
model (or sets of triple statements) which is designed for describing and searching 
resources on the Web. DAML+OIL is a schema language that adds constraints on 
properties to assist machine reasoning. For example when “damhTransitiveProperty” 
is added as a constraint on the property “Pl:older_than” of a RDF model, if we have 
A1:P1:A2 and A2:P1:A3, then A1:P1:A3 can be inferred. This is useful for reasoning 
and inferring new knowledge that has not been directly stated. DAML+OIL also uses 
subProperty to describe relationship at different granularities. 
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Fig. 3. Building Ontologies 

Fig. 3 shows our function ontology developed using Protege with an OWL plug-in. 
“Function”, “Parameter”, “VariableType”, etc. are key concepts under which further 
taxonomy are made available to express hierarchical relationships (parent/children) 
among concepts. Each concept also has its properties defined to express the sub- 
ject/predicate relationship (who uses who). The ontological information is saved in 
OWL format for content enrichment through instance generation. 
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3.2 Instance Generation 

Whilst an ontology is important in specifying the conceptual structure and a con- 
strained vocabulary set, instances are treated as the concrete content in a semantic 
knowledge base. Generating the instances involves annotating the raw data source 
using pre-defmed ontologies. In this paper, two methods are used to generate in- 
stances. Based on their operational mechanism, they are called “Ontology Instantia- 
tion” and “Resource Annotation” respectively. 

1) Ontology Instantiation 

Protege 2000 [8] is an ontology building and knowledge acquisition tool that has been 
frequently used for knowledge modelling purposes [15]. It allows knowledge engi- 
neers to focus on modelling without worrying about the underlying language and syn- 
tax. The modeling work can be saved in various formats including RDF and OWL. 
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Fig. 4. Generating semantic instances in Protege 



As illustrated in Fig. 4-a, to create function instances relevant information in the func- 
tion source (Fig. 2) is used to instantiate its corresponding ontology classes, such as 
“Function”, “Parameter” and “VariableType”, as defined in the function ontology in 
Fig. 3. Each instance in the left column of Fig. 4-a represents a function. Its properties 
(“Functionlnput”, “FunctionOutput” as defined in the ontology) are also filled with 
object instances, the class of which is constrained by class properties defined in the 
ontology. The object instances can be created on the fly or selected from previously 
generated instances. 



Instances generated in this way can be exported from Protege (with the OWL plug-in) 
as is illustrated in Fig. 5, where the instances are represented using RDF as well as 
OWL enhancements for extra semantics. The RDF can be also interpreted as N- 
Triples for efficient machine processing. 
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<gd_conputation rdf; ID-'gd_jobsubmit' , > 

<rdfs:comment>function jobHandle = gd_jobsubmit! 
GRAM job manager This command submits the cc 
(RSL) string to d Globus server running a GRAM ji 
a job handle that may bo used to query the statu 
where RSL is a string describing the submitted jo 
handle for a successfully submitted job. Example 
= /bin/date)' / 'myhost .rnydomain.com') Note tha 
more information about RSL see http://www.glo 
gd_jobstotus</rdf5:comment> 
crelatsdFunction rdf: rescu'ce="#gd_jobkiir /> 
crelatadFunction rdf:rescuxe=“#gd_jobstatus" /> 
<func:ionInput rdf: resource^'# host" /> 

<func:ionInput rdf:resource="#RSL" /> 
cralatadFunction rdf: rescu'ce="#gd_croatcproxy" /> 
<func:ionOutput rdf: resojrce="# jobHandle" /> 
</yd_i;Lrripuldliuri> 

RDF 



<Wb_pro_parameter rdf: ID="jobidl"> 
<rdfs:corrment>GRAM job id returned by gd_ 

- <dataType> 

cVariab ePrimarvType rdf: ID=‘ string" /> 

</data lype> 

- <owl:sameAs> 

- <GdFun2tionParaneter rdf: ID="jobHandle'‘> 
<dataType rdf: resource="# string" /> 
</GdFunctionParameter> 

</owl: sameAs> 

</W b_prc_p ara mete r> 

OWL syntax snippet. 

I j-itoc Jhnrlr.;* ar artPiinrr.1 rr» «.TIS I X jil jnFer.ftru ? > 

•nr. I i t.> <HYIT3*!vmeelorThriK> <Wf!' ehn«t-> i 

■E31J:r:i_i 3b-jbct.it.> <10113 # ruict ioc-.Iiu:ut > <HSlg3S(i> . * 

<.u:si. Jcra_i3bijbcc.it- -<fiifll£jral.aiEB<iimiictacii- iij ^d_zr attat r o 
< ns ijgaj3ba.iba.lt - -<KVir3 J i met tor. Output * <H31Jj 3bKan<ila> . -t 
’D3UjJ ^r7WS<c«:atedPui.L-tiuxi> 'CMSlOgd.ju^O.ait^ .- 
•BSlijd _j3bki.ll> -cE?H2<relatedPiir.ction> <XS>16gd_cr =oteprcxy> . 
'DSi.Jsa_j3blii.il' -'•IT7N £ J iuazt lonlr.put >■ 'DS1 Jj 3bH3ndlc- .1 
■clJSlJga j3batacua- -cKYnsjral.aca<lPimctlcii> «.DSUga Jotum- . 

X-Triplcs view of the RDF data 



Fig. 5. Function semantic instances 



2) Resource Annotation 

While in Protege, knowledge engineers acquire information about resources to instan- 
tiate an ontology, this is often too complicated for resource providers, in order to 
empower them to capture and publish function semantic instances as well, we have 
developed the Function Annotator as illustrated in Fig. 6, a lightweight knowledge 
acquisition tool. OWL is used by the Function Annotator to represent the ontologies 
and for storing the semantic instances in the knowledge repository. 

Once function sources are loaded into the source panel (right bottom), they are parsed 
for potential semantic information listed in the function browser (right top). According 
to the content to be annotated, users can establish an annotation panel (middle) auto- 
matically generated from a particular selected ontology (left). The annotation is car- 
ried out by dragging relevant information from the function browser, dropping it into 
the annotation panel and filling out relevant fields. 

The generated function semantic annotations contain the same information as the 
function semantic instances. Details can be found in [14], 



4 Knowledge Reuse 



Once semantic instances are made available, it is possible to access and process these 
instances for the purpose of knowledge reuse. Since instances are represented in stan- 
dard OWL language, any OWL compliant API can be used, for example, the Wonder 
Web OWL API [7] and the Jena ontology API [13]. We use Jena in this work. 
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Fig. 6. Function Annotator 



4.1 Reusing Semantic Instances to Advise Engineers 

Functions can only be assembled together if their interfaces semantically match each 
other to some extent, i.e. a function's input semantically consumes the output of an- 
other function. Workflow builders, especially beginners, often are not clear about the 
semantic interfaces of the functions. However, suggestions can be deduced through 
semantic interface matching. This is especially useful when the function repository is 
dynamically updated or the number of functions is large, which is the case in our engi- 
neering e-Science community. 

Each function can be viewed as a domain specific service which must be configured 
correctly and composed with other services to form a problem solving workflow. The 
granularity of the services varies from low level atomic functions (usually generic) to 
high level workflow building blocks (often more problem specific) that are made up of 
low level functions. 



There are two types of advice: 
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1 . Function configuration advice - this provides automatically generated advice on 
function configuration. We call this “horizontal advice” as it is triggered during 
function configuration, i.e., horizontal scripting. 

Semantic decomposing is used when a function parameter is a complex type, e.g., 
a structure that contains a list of fields which are either primary types or complex 
types. In this case, the semantic interface can be expanded by decomposing this 
parameter and its subfields until there are no more complex types. This often 
yields richer semantic interfaces that contain more concepts and relationships for 
semantic matching. 

2. Function assembly advice - functions that can be assembled together according to 
semantic compatibility of their interfaces. This is named as “vertical advice” 
which is triggered during vertical assembly of configured function instances. 
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Fig. 7. Semantic matching for function assembly 



The function assembly advice is base on matching functions, there are two types 
of elements in the function interface that can be used for matching: 

i. Primary data type: two functions can be assembled together only if the second 
function gets its input interface satisfied. Primary data types such as “string” or 
“integer” used in function interfaces can be used to consider function compati- 
bility when suggesting the next function to use after a currently deployed func- 
tion. 

ii. Semantic data type: this refers to the “ArgumentType” instances 

(beam3d_handle, number_of_points, etc.) used as function semantic interface. 
They are used in semantic matching functions for advice on workflow assem- 
bly. This is demonstrated in Figure 7 where semantic interfaces of three func- 
tions have been listed and the matches (represented as links) implicates a valid 
function assembly as shown in the right. 
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Although this is useful in suggesting compatible functions in terms of workflow as- 
sembly, there are often occasions where very few or no match exists because the se- 
mantic interface of the target function is too restricted. To solve this problem, OWL 
expressions such as “SameAs” (in Fig. 5) are used to map equivalent concepts and 
therefore relax the semantic matching. 



5 Implementations and Applications 

5.1 Knowledge Advisor 

The advisor module is based on an API capable of retrieving and post-processing 
semantic instances expressed in OWL. The process operations include ontology inter- 
pretation, semantic matching and reasoning/inference. The advisor is implemented 
using Jena OWL ontology API [19], 

A tutorial Java class demonstrates how the API is used to provide semantic support 
and advice. Figure 8 shows usage cases related to semantic consumption and advice 
based on it. 



1 


List all classes - (all classes defined in the ontology) 


2 


List subclass of a given class (as defined in the ontology) 


3 


List all individuals of a class (instances under of particular class, either direct or indirect) 


4 


List properties of a given individual (declared properties of a particular instance) 


5 


Expose semantic interface of a given individual function (an example of case 4 on func- 
tion) 


6 


Suggest contextual functions in a workflow 


7 


Expose in/output parameter individual of a given individual function 


8 


Decompose a particular parameter individual 


9 


Documentation (provide human readable comment on any semantic resources) 


10 


Individual exists? (Check instance existence) 



Fig. 8. Advisor functions on processing semantic instances 



We can also use the tutorial class to demonstrate key functionalities of using the se- 
mantic advisor API. In Figure 8, numbers 1 to 4, 9 and 10 are generic usage of ontol- 
ogy interpretation and semantic consumption. The rest of the cases are domain spe- 
cific cases that use the generic API and provide further functionality such as exposing 
the semantic interface of a particular function individual, advising function candidates 
for workflow assembly, etc. Some example output of the tutorial class can be seen in 
Figure 9. 
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Expose semantic interface 
generate_sample_points 

Semantic Interface is: [http://www.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/~ft/ontology/fiinction2.owl#number_of_points, 
http ://www. ecs . soton.ac.uk/~ft/ ontology/fimction2 . owl#grids, 
http ://www. ecs . soton. ac . uk/~fl/ ontology/fimction2 . owl#number_of_grids_y, 
http ://www. ecs . soton. ac . uk/~ft/ ontology/function2 . owl#lower_bound_yl, 

Decompose a particular parameter individual 
optionsMatlablnputStru 

RDF type is: http://www.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/~ft/ontology/fimction2.owl#OptionsMatlabParameter 
Direct decomposed parameter individuals are: [ 
org. geodise . knowledge . semantic web . Parameterlndi vidual 
<http ://www. ecs . soton. ac . uk/~ft/ ontology/function2 . owl#OLE VEL> , integer, 
org. geodise.knowledge.semanticweb.Parameterlndividual 
<http ://www. ecs . soton. ac . uk/~ft/ ontology/fimction2 . owl# VN AM> , Vector, 

Advice on contextual component (workflow assembling advice based on semantic interface matching) 
parameter_search 

its pre-contextual functions are: [ 

org. geodise. knowledge. semanticweb.Functionlndividual 
<http://www.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/~ft/ontology/fimction2.owl#generate_sample_points>] 
its post-contextual functions are: [ 
org. geodise. knowledge. semanticweb.Functionlndividual 
<http://www.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/~ft/ontology/fimction2.owl#postprocess_data>, 
org. geodise.knowledge. semanticweb.Functionlndividual 
<http ://www. ecs . soton. ac . uk/~ft/ ontology/fimction2 . owl#check_j obs>, 
org. geodise. knowledge. semanticweb.Functionlndividual 
<http://www.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/~ft/ontology/fimction2.owl#collect_data>] 



Fig. 9. Example output of the tutorial class 



5.2 Using the Knowledge Advisor 

There are two applications in which the advisor can be integrated. In both case, se- 
mantic based knowledge can be reused in GEODISE. 

a) Workflow Composition Environment (WCE) 

The workflow composer in GEODISE is a GUI based application which allows engi- 
neers to visually select tasks from a function hierarchy, configure and assemble them 
into a workflow for e-science problem solving. 

The purpose of integrating the semantic based advisor in the GUI based WCE is to 
make use of the rich semantic content and help the users choose suitable functions and 
make appropriate configuration during workflow assembly. 

As illustrated in Figure 10, each function (in the left hand side panel) that has been 
previously semantically enriched, the workflow advisor can be called to deduce its 
contextual functions (as listed in the left bottom panel in Figure 10) that can be de- 
ployed before/after. This is achieved by semantically processing the semantic in- 
stances as described in section 4.1. In this way, the users can focus on compatible 
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functions can be of use to further assemble the workflow without tediously investi- 
gating the semantic interface of all irrelevant functions, ft then generates a Matlab 
script and submits it to a Matlab server for execution, ft also takes care of the 
workflow management, monitoring and execution, but this is outside the scope of the 
current paper: interested readers can refer to [12] for further information. 




% Compile and transfer the beam3d 
executable to the client 

compile_executables( 

'blue02 . iridis. soton.ac . uk', server, 
number_of_servers, ldirectory ) 

% Generate the input file, and 
transfer it to the Globus servers 

generate_input_file( server, num- 
ber_of_servers, ldirectory ) 

% Clean-up. Remove all subdirecto- 
ries starting with "job" 

remove_subdirectories( server, 
number_of_servers ) 

% Generate sample points between 
lower and upper limits 

[ sample_point, number_of_points, 
bounds, grids ] = gener- 
ate_sample_points( 2.5, 3.5, 1.5, 
2.5, 3, 3 ) 



Fig. 10. Advisor integrated in the WCE and the generated scripts 



b) Domain Script Editor (DSE) 

Quite often, engineers need to edit domain related scripts in addition to GUI based 
design tools, such as the WCE. But manipulating plain texts is painful and tedious. In 
GEOD1SE, Matlab is the script language that glues EDSO and grid computing re- 
sources together. This motivated the design of a domain script editor with the advisor 
integrated. 

Key features include: 

• Component based - It can be delivered as a Java swing GUI component that can 
be used in any Java application (e.g., in the GUI based workflow composer as an 
alternative view of the workflow). 

• Generic - The DSE is Ontology/Semantic powered meaning that it can be used to 
advise on different domain scripts when loaded with corresponding semantic an- 
notations. E.g., Gambit scripts, gd_xxx functions including GEODISE computa- 
tion toolbox and database toolbox, problem specific function scripts in Matlab, 
etc. 
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Fig. 11 . Domain script editor integrated with the advisor 



• De-centralized - Semantic instances are collected (in Protege with OWL plug-in 
and in the function annotator) separately from their use, i.e., advisor integrated in 
domain applications. 

• Horizontal advice on component configuration - exposing semantic interfaces, 
tool-tipping semantic annotations, auto-completions, etc, as shown in popping up 
windows in Figure 11. 

• Vertical advice on component assembly - semantic interface matching and rea- 
soning for contextual component recommendation as shown in the left bottom 
panel in Figure 11, where the blue arrow represents for a pre-contextual candidate 
and the red one for a consequence candidate. 
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6 Related Work 

There are many projects that address the life cycle of knowledge management. 
Amongst them the Advanced Knowledge Technologies project (AKT) tackles the 
problems which arise during from knowledge acquisition, through modelling to 
publication and reuse. In particular, the AKT triple store [17] focuses on knowledge 
retrieval of RDF triples: the example cited in [17] is populated over an OWL ontology 
of UK computer science research expertise. Our approach is similar to this in that we 
construct an EDSO and function ontology based on which semantic annotations of 
GEODISE functions and related resources are generated and stored in a semantic 
repository. Instances in the AKT triple store are reused for query and semantic web 
browsing while the semantic annotated functions in GEODISE are reused for service 
discovery (function query) and workflow assembly through semantic matching. 

The Ontobroker project uses ontologies to annotate and wrap Web documents and 
provides an ontology-based answering service to enhance the accessibility of their 
web documents [16]. COHSE Mozilla Annotator [25] and OntoMat-Annotizer [26] 
are two of the annotators to enrich web page with ontological information. 

Pre-defmed rules in a JESS rule base were used in [9] to advice on workflow assem- 
bly, but this is limited with regard to scalability and has high overhead cost when the 
rules increase. It is also difficult to elicit rules consistently. 

Efforts have been made to locate services by semantically matching the requirements 
to the service descriptions. In [23], a semantic matching approach is proposed to 
match between service requests and advertisements described using DAML-S. It aims 
to extend the representation capabilities of registries such as UDDI and languages 
such as WDSL so that semantically enriched web services can be discovered through 
semantic marching. Here we adopt a similar approach but aim to provide advice on 
service assembly, in particular what can be deployed as a pre/post contextual task. 
The difference is that as long as there is service already deployed, the user does not 
need to describe their service request, the semantic matching can be carried out to 
find compatible services to the deployed one. The users only need to browse the re- 
turned services that are semantically compatible and select one of them for service 
assembly. 



7 Summary and Conclusion 

We describe the life cycle of semantic web based knowledge management from ontol- 
ogy modelling, instance generation to reuse. Resources in the GEODISE project such 
as grid-enabled functions and workflow building components have been targeted for 
ontological modelling and semantic instance generation using Protege with OWL 
plug-in and our own Function Annotator. We show that semantic instances generated 
can be consumed to deduce advice. In particular, we use semantic decomposition and 
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semantic matching mechanisms to generate advice on function configuration and as- 
sembly. These have been demonstrated through the knowledge advisor suggesting 
semantically compatible function candidates and their possible configuration. We 
have also integrated the advisor into the domain text editing and workflow composi- 
tion developed for the GEODISE project. The examples we have used demonstrate 
that the approach proposed is feasible and helpful. We intend to support further as- 
pects of the knowledge life-cycle in further work and improve integration of knowl- 
edge technologies into users’ Problem Solving Environments. 
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Abstract. Although ontology has gained wide attention in the area of informa- 
tion systems, a criticism typical of the early days is still rehearsed here and 
there. Roughly, this criticism says: general ontologies are not suited for real ap- 
plications. We believe this is the result of a misunderstanding of the role of 
general ontologies since, we claim, even foundational ontologies (the most 
general and formal ontologies) have a crucial role in building reusable, adapt- 
able and transparent application systems. We support this view by showing 
how foundational ontologies can be used in the manufacturing control area. 
Our approach (partially presented here through an example) provides a domain- 
specific ontology which is explicitly designed for applications, theoretically or- 
ganized by a foundational ontology, driven by the application field for all in- 
tents and purposes, suitable for communication across different applications. 



1 Introduction 

In information science, ontology stands for a knowledge engineering artifact consti- 
tuted by an interpreted language plus a set of explicit assumptions; its goal is to de- 
scribe a certain reality of interest [1], Taking the degree of semantic precision as basic 
metric, ontologies form a spectrum with simple glossaries and thesauri on one side 
and rich logical theories on the other. Ontologies resembling glossaries and thesauri, 
like WordNet [2], are helpful in organizing databases and protocols where only ter- 
minological services are needed. When sophisticated knowledge structures become 
necessary, much richer systems should be applied, e.g. those described in the Library 
of Foundational Ontologies [3]. Since these rich ontologies do not enjoy nice com- 
putational properties, to maintain effective computability one separates representation 
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and reasoning issues by adopting two types of ontology: a foundational ontology that 
provides the full system and is applied at development-time, and a lightweight ontol- 
ogy (a simplified version of the previous) that furnishes an efficient, although mini- 
mal, system used at run-time. Adopting this distinction, we concentrate on founda- 
tional ontologies and show their role in generating reliable representation systems. 

Ontologies are nowadays quite common in information systems 1 , however in the 
literature one hardly finds real applications developed on top of foundational ontolo- 
gies. There are several reasons for this; foundational ontologies are relatively new and 
only in the last few years well axiomatised and justified systems have been proposed. 
Moreover, the development of application systems based on these ontologies is de- 
manding so that few projects have undertaken this challenge [4], More often, re- 
searchers focus on goals that seem to be just pieces of the process we envision [5], 
Our hope is that a consistent deployment of foundational ontologies in a traditional 
and well established area like the manufacturing domain will foster a better under- 
standing of these theoretical tools and of the advantages of systems based on them. 

The majority of the ontologies so far developed in Artificial Intelligence express 
simple relationships among terms (primarily taxonomies) perhaps with some set of 
formal constraints (formal ontologies). Foundational ontologies stand out as special- 
ized logical theories (a subclass of formal ontologies) not limited to particular do- 
mains and developed with the intention of characterizing explicitly a viewpoint on the 
“reality”: the aim is to capture formally the (intended) meaning of the adopted lan- 
guage. Among the advantages in applying these, they drastically reduce misinterpre- 
tation of the knowledge base (semantic explicitness) and make information sharing 
reliable even in communication among untrained users and software agents (concep- 
tual transparency). However, these ontologies are trustworthy only if based on a care- 
ful and detailed ontological analysis of (a viewpoint of) reality, a lengthy and time- 
consuming process which must be coupled with a rigorous logical characterization. 
Furthermore, they must guarantee the coverage of general and disparate concepts, 
allow for subtle distinctions, and make space for the specific interests of potential 
users. Indeed, the primitive notions of the ontology and the constraints stated to char- 
acterize them form a richly structured framework where entities, concepts, and rela- 
tions of the domain at stake must find a place. In other terms, in deploying a founda- 
tional ontology one assumes that this system covers (perhaps only implicitly) all pos- 
sible concepts and relations of interest. Furthermore, one accepts the view that any 
element in the domain can be captured in logical terms within this framework and that 
any expression means whatever the formal semantics states. Some researchers main- 
tain that these assumptions are too strong and that no ontology can deliver such a 
characterization of the language. Consequently, they prefer to use weak terminologi- 
cal ontologies claiming that foundational ontologies are too brittle theoretical tools 
and, as such, not suited for application domains [6], 

We disagree with this general standpoint. We believe this criticism is the result of a 
misunderstanding of the significance of foundational ontologies in application do- 
mains. It is widely recognized that foundational ontologies furnish an important tool 



1 http://www.semanticweb.org/ 
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for establishing links and comparisons among domain ontologies, especially when the 
focus is on communication and standardization. Indeed, they make explicit the philo- 
sophical, cognitive, and linguistic commitments the different systems have. However, 
this is not the only role such ontologies can play. On the contrary, we claim that 
foundational ontologies are crucial for the very development of domain-specific on- 
tologies and, as such, they are profitable in applications. The case we present corrobo- 
rates this view by applying foundational ontologies in modelling problems, by show- 
ing the role of foundational ontologies in building applicative systems, and by high- 
lighting their relevance. For this, we chose to work in a domain (manufacturing en- 
terprise) that has proven to be quite successful in modelling production processes but 
that shows some weakness in the area of information integration and management. 

Organization of the paper. Section 2 gives an overview of the manufacturing do- 
main and section 3 concentrates on the ADACOR architecture with its terminological 
system. In section 4, we discuss interoperability issues and briefly look at different 
foundational ontologies available in the literature motivating our choice to adopt the 
DOLCE ontology. The next section begins with an introduction to DOLCE and pro- 
ceeds with the alignment of ADACOR to this ontology. Then, we show how to for- 
malize (a part of) a crucial example. Section 6 concludes with some general remarks. 



2 Manufacturing Problem Description 

This study applies to manufacturing control systems. We look at a manufacturing 
enterprise that produces discrete items, and model (part of) the factory plant compo- 
nents as well as aspects of the scheduling, monitoring, and execution processes. 



2.1 Manufacturing System Description 

The manufacturing enterprises produce products that are offered to the market. The 
products are described by the product model, which contains all technical data and 
describes the constitution of a product, and by the process model, which defines how 
to produce the product. The process model specifies the process plan, that is, a list of 
operations and related information like estimated processing time and requirements 
necessary to produce the part. An operation is a job to execute and involves one of the 
following main functions: processing, assembly, storage, transportation, manipula- 
tion, maintenance or inspection. Each operation has aggregated a set of services. 

A customer interacts with a company to order one of the available products or a 
new product. This order, known as customer order, involves the reference to a prod- 
uct, a quantity, a deliver date and a price. Additionally, it is necessary to create fore- 
cast orders to anticipate the market demands. The manufacturing planning convert the 
customer and forecast orders into production orders, aggregating if possible several 
customer orders into a production order, to obtain volume and transport advantages. 
The production orders must specify a quantity, a delivery date and a cost. A produc- 
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tion order is indexed to a product object and comprises a list of work orders. A work 
order is a job that should be executed by a resource. 

The shop floor consists of a group of resources (such as movers, transporters, 
drilling, milling, and turning machines) with different characteristics (spindle speed, 
list of tools and grippers, tool length compensation, payload, time autonomy, etc.), 
which have to be carefully described in the factory model. Each resource is an entity 
that can execute a certain range of jobs, when it is available, as long as its capacity is 
not exceeded. The availability of a resource is represented by an agenda that indicates 
the list of orders allocated to the resource over the time. The agenda comprises also 
time slots where the resource is: free, allocated to execute orders, temporarily out of 
service (due for example to maintenance) and out of service. 



2.2 Manufacturing Control Description 

The main functions required by a manufacturing control system are process planning, 
resource allocation planning, plan execution, and pathological state handling. 

The production of a product involves the execution of several steps, according to a 
precedence diagram, defined in the process plan. At the process planning level, the 
manufacturing orders are launched to the shop floor, associated to a process plan that 
defines the required sequence of operations and the required machine type for each 
operation. Based on the available resources, it is possible to create alternative process 
sequences, each one indicating the exact resource that should execute each operation. 

The resource allocation planning schedules the necessary operations to produce the 
parts, including processing, transport, maintenance and set-up operations, taking into 
account the process plans, the constraints and resources capacity, in order to produce 
the products, minimizing the costs and increasing the productivity, and organizing the 
production unit to react to any modification in demand or machine failure. 

The plan execution functions deals with the physical implementation of the sched- 
ule into the factory through the dispatching of the scheduled orders to the manufac- 
turing process, and with the production progress monitoring. The reaction to distur- 
bances is initially taken by the execution plan level, and may imply the need of re- 
scheduling of the operations with the aim of minimizing the effects of the distur- 
bance. 



2.3 Towards a Manufacturing Ontology 

In order to improve agility and flexibility, nowadays one uses distributed approaches 
in developing manufacturing control applications. These are built upon autonomous 
and cooperative entities, such as those based on multi-agent and holonic systems. 

In the communication between distributed and autonomous entities, besides the is- 
sues related to interfaces and protocols, it is important to verify that the semantic 
content is preserved during the exchange of messages. These distributed entities need 
to have a common understanding of the concepts of their domain knowledge, which 
is given by a domain (or core) ontology [7]. The inter-operability in distributed and 
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different multi-agent or holonic platforms increases the need for shared ontologies, in 
order to allow the exchange of knowledge between those distributed platforms. 



3 ADACOR Holonic Control Architecture 

Our work concentrates on an application domain where several different approaches 
are implemented and improved continuously. To ground the discussion, we must first 
select one architecture and one foundational ontology and then provide an ontological 
assessment of the concepts adopted by the first through the knowledge structure pro- 
vided by the latter. Once the notions of this architecture have been ontologically ana- 
lyzed and classified, we can use the resulting system as a core ontology in the manu- 
facturing domain, perhaps including new concepts from other architectures. 

One of the proposed architecture for the manufacturing control is ADACOR 
(ADAptive holonic COntrol aRchitecture for distributed manufacturing systems) [8], 
which addresses the agile reaction to disturbances at the shop floor level, increasing 
the agility and flexibility of the enterprise, when it works in volatile environments, 
characterized by the frequent occurrence of unexpected disturbances. In the following 
sections, we introduce this system and clarify its ontological stand. 



3.1 Overview of ADACOR Manufacturing Control System 

The ADACOR architecture is based in the Holonic Manufacturing Systems (HMS) 
paradigm 2 , and it is built upon a set of autonomous and cooperative holons, each one 
being a representation of a manufacturing component, i.e., a physical resource (nu- 
merical control machines, robots, etc.) or a logic entity (orders, etc.). A generic 
ADACOR holon comprises the Logical Control Device (LCD) and the physical re- 
source capable of performing the manufacturing tasks, if it exists. The LCD device is 
responsible for regulating the logic activities related to the holon and comprises three 
main components: decision, communication and physical interface components [8]. 

The ADACOR architecture groups the manufacturing holons into product, task, 
operational and supervisor holon classes. Each available product to be produced in 
the factory plant is represented by a product holon that contains all knowledge related 
to the product and is responsible for the short-term process planning. Each production 
order launched to the shop floor in order to execute a product (or sub-product) is 
represented by a task holon, which is responsible to manage the execution, containing 
the dynamic information about the production order. Operational holons represent the 



2 HMS (http://hms.ifw.uni-hannover.de/ ) translates to the manufacturing world the concepts 
developed by Arthur Koestler for living organisms and social organizations [9]. Holonic 
manufacturing is characterized by holarchies of holons (i.e., autonomous and cooperative 
entities), which represent the entire range of manufacturing entities. A holon, as Koestler de- 
vised the term, is a part of a (manufacturing) system that has a unique identifier, may be 
made up of sub-ordinate parts and. in turn, can be part of a larger whole. 
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physical resources available in the shop floor, such as operators, robots and numerical 
control machines, managing their behaviors according to the resource goals and 
skills. The supervisor holon introduces coordination and global optimization in de- 
centralized control approaches and is responsible for the group formation and coordi- 
nation. 

The ADACOR adaptive production control balances between a more centralized 
and a more flat approach, due to the self-organization associated to each ADACOR 
holon, translated in the autonomy factor and in the propagation mechanisms. 



3.2 The ADACOR Manufacturing Ontology 

ADACOR defines its own manufacturing ontology, expressed in an object-oriented 
frame-based manner as recommended in the FIPA Ontology Service Recommenda- 
tions [10]. Thus, the architecture uses classes to describe concepts and predicates and 
fixes them as part of the application ontology. This allows for a practical and fast way 
of creating an ontology with an immediate underlying implementation. 




Fig. 1 . Manufacturing Ontology Developed in the ADACOR Architecture 



The manufacturing ontology used in ADACOR is developed through the definition 
of a taxonomy of manufacturing components, which contributes to the analysis and 
formalization of the manufacturing problem (these components are mapped into a set 
of objects, illustrated in the UML-like diagram of Figure 1). For this, one must fix the 
vocabulary used by the distributed entities over the ADACOR platform, isolate the 
ADACOR-concepts, the ADACOR-predicates and -relations, the ADACOR-attributes 
of the classes, and the meaning of each term. Note that not all ADACOR concepts 
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find a place in Figure 1 . The diagram is restricted to the relationships between simple 
manufacturing components used by the manufacturing control system. For example, 
since a production order may index one customer order or an aggregation of these, 
this relationship and the latter concept are not shown. 

ADACOR-concepts are expressions that hold for complex entities whose structure 
can be defined in terms of classes or objects. The main concepts in the ADACOR 
architecture (see Figure 1) are informally described as follows: 

- Product : entity produced by the enterprise (it includes sub-products). 

- Raw-material: entity acquired outside the enterprise and used during the pro- 
duction process, e.g. blocks of steel, nuts and bolds (unless produced internally). 

- Customer order : entity that the enterprise receives from a customer that requests 
some products. 

- Production order: entity obtained by converting the customer and forecast or- 
ders (it may result from the aggregation of several customer orders). 

- Work order: entity generated by the enterprise in order to describe the produc- 
tion of a product. The work order lists one or more operations including their 
processing time, participants (e.g. name and number of resources involved in the 
execution), priority, scheduled dates, state and quantity. 

- Resource: entity that can execute a certain range of jobs as long as its capacity is 
not exceeded. Producer, mover, transporter, tool, and gripper are specializations 
of the resource object and inherit its characteristics 3 . 

- Operation: a job executed by one resource. There are different types of opera- 
tions among which drilling, maintenance, and reconfiguration of resources. 

- Disturbance: unexpected event, such as machine failure or delay, that degrades 
the original production plan. 

- Process Plan: description of a sequence of operations, including temporal con- 
straints like precedence of execution, for producing a product. 

- Property: an attribute that characterizes a resource or that a resource should sat- 
isfy to execute an operation. 

Predicates are expressions that allow to establish relationships among concepts. 
The main predicates in the ADACOR ontology are informally described as follows: 

- SubproductOf(x,y): x is a product which is a sub-product (a component) of y. 

- Allocated(x,y,i): operation x is allocated to resource y during time interval i. 

- Available(x,y,t): resource x is available at time t to perform operation y. 

- RequiresTool(x,y): operation x requires tool y. 

- HasTool(x,y,t): resource x has tool y available in its tool magazine at time t. 

- RequiresSkiIl(x,y): execution of operation x requires property (skill) y. 

- HasSkill(x,y): resource x has property (skill) y. 

- HasFailure(x,y,t): a disturbance x occurred in resource y at time t. 

- Proposal(x,y,w,z,u): the entity x proposes to the entity y the execution of the 
work order w with location u and charging the price z. 



3 Here we do not consider human operators which, for completeness, should be listed among 
the resources of the system. Indeed, sometimes operations like maintenance or reconfiguring 
must be executed by human operators. 
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4 Interoperability in Manufacturing Control Applications 

The ontologies currently used in the manufacturing domain are the result of non- 
coordinated efforts and relinquish the interoperability with other agents communities. 
As seen in section 3.2, in the ADACOR architecture a basic and proprietary manu- 
facturing ontology has been developed to support the inter-operability between 
ADACOR holons. However, the lack of inter-operability between different agent- 
based or holonic manufacturing control platforms pushes for a common manufactur- 
ing ontology capable of merging (or at least of communicating adequately with) 
these. 

Lately, several efforts to develop standard mechanisms for the unambiguous ex- 
change of information within the manufacturing domain have been undertaken. The 
International Organization for Standardization (ISO) developed STEP (Standard for 
the Exchange of Product Model Data) that defines a standard data format for ex- 
changing a complete product specification (e.g. geometry and production process) 
between heterogeneous CAD/CAM systems. However, STEP refers to the product 
information only and does not cover the process and enterprise engineering informa- 
tion. A set of initiatives seeks to fulfill this gap. The Process Specification Language 
(PSL) project [11] aims to develop general ontology for representing manufacturing 
processes to serve as an interlingua to integrate multiple process-related applications 
throughout the manufacturing life cycle. A Language for Process Specification 
(ALPS) [12] identifies information models to facilitate process specification and to 
transfer this information to process control. The Toronto Virtual Enterprise (TOVE) 
[13] defines a domain-specific ontology for enterprise modelling. The Enterprise 
Ontology provides “a collection of terms and definitions relevant to business enter- 
prises to enable coping with a fast changing environment through improved business 
planning, greater flexibility, more effective communication and integration” [14]. The 
goal of the Process Interchange Format (PIF) project [15] is to support the exchange 
of business process models across different formats and schemas. We conclude with 
the Plinius project [16], whose goal is to define a domain-specific ontology for me- 
chanical properties of ceramic material. Of course, this list of projects is far from 
complete, it is provided just to show the variety of approaches and standardization 
initiatives in this area. 

In spite of the referred efforts to develop ontologies in areas related to manufac- 
turing, as of today no formal ontology is available in the manufacturing domain. The 
application of foundational ontologies to support the interoperability between agent- 
based and holonic manufacturing control applications provides a feasible and reliable 
way to solve this problematic situation. Also, the ongoing activity of the holonic 
manufacturing community within FIPA (Foundation for Intelligent Physical Agents) 
to adequate the FIPA specifications to the manufacturing requirements would benefit 
as well from the adoption of well-justified and organized formal ontologies, that is, 
ontologies furnished with a deep logical characterization. 

Just a few foundational ontologies have been developed and motivated to a satis- 
factory level in the literature, in particular DOLCE (the Descriptive Ontology for 
Linguistic and Cognitive Engineering, http://www.loa-cnr.it/Ontologies.html ), GFO 
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(the General Formal Ontology [17], http://www.onto-med.de ). OCHRE (the Object- 
Centered High-level Reference Ontology, developed by L. Schneider [3]), OpenCyc 
( http://www.opencyc.com ), SUMO (the Suggested Upper Merged Ontology [18], 
http://www.ontologyportal.org) and, although only partially formalized, BFO (the 
Basic Formal Ontology, developed at IFOMIS [3], http://www.ifomis.uni-leipzig.de). 

Since foundational ontologies are complex systems, there are two crucial elements 
that should be considered in choosing an ontology: the ontology has to provide a rich 
set of conceptual distinctions (at least relatively to the domain of application), and all 
the features that one deems relevant should be clearly characterized (or characteri- 
zable) within the ontology. In our case, the chosen foundational ontology is the 
DOLCE ontology because it distinguishes between objects (like products) and events 
(like operations), it includes a useful differentiation among individual qualities, qual- 
ity types, quality spaces, and quality values, it allows for fine descriptions of proper- 
ties and capacities, and it relies on a very expressive language, namely first-order 
modal logic 4 ; all features crucial in modelling physical objects, agents, and processes. 
Even more so, DOLCE let the user define the qualities needed in the application, 
allowing in this way a great level of freedom while facilitating update and mainte- 
nance. Finally, as said in the introduction, the application of a foundational ontology 
should be coupled with a lightweight version of that very ontology: lightweight ver- 
sions of DOLCE are available in LOOM, DAML+OIL, RDFS, DIG, and OWL. 



5 Formalization of the ADACOR Ontology in DOLCE 

DOLCE, the foundational ontology developed at the Laboratory for Applied Ontol- 
ogy (ISTC-CNR, http://www.loa-cnr.it ). is mainly an ontology of particulars in the 
sense that it focuses on this class of entities. Universals (predicates) are considered in 
so far as they help in the classification of particulars. This ontology adopts the multi- 
plicative approach, that is, it assumes that different entities can be co-located in the 
same space-time. Co-located entities differ because they enjoy incompatible proper- 
ties, for example, a drilling machine does not survive a radical shape deformation 
while its amount of matter does, therefore the machine and the amount of matter are 
different entities in DOLCE, yet co-located. An important aspect of DOLCE is the 
treatment of qualities. Endurants (objects like a gripper, a person) and perdurants 
(events like making a hole, moving a steel block) come with a bunch of qualities, e.g. 
shape, weight, duration, velocity, etc. Qualities may be specific to a subclass of entity, 
for instance weight is a quality of physical endurants only. An entity like Ham- 
mer_#123 has its own individual qualities: its shape, its weight, its color, etc. that 
exist as long as that hammer does. These individual qualities are elements in DOLCE 
so that one can refer to them directly in formal expressions. For each quality, there 
exists a quality space: the quality space of shape, the quality space of weight, etc. 
Each individual quality of an entity (say, its weight-quality) is associated to a position 



4 This should not be surprising. Foundational ontologies are used to structure the knowledge 
base and are not applied at run-time when computability and effectiveness issues are crucial. 
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in the corresponding quality space (the weight-space) and this position is called its 
quale. This allows us to make important distinctions and comparisons even before 
introducing measurement. Indeed, measures depend on units of measurement and 
methodologies, thus are obtained only once these elements have been fixed. Inde- 
pendently of the measurement, at each point in time the hammer weight-quale is a 
precise position in the weight quality space. Two hammers that have the same weight- 
quale, must have the same weight-measure, no matter how we assign measures to 
positions in the space. 

On a different level, the DOLCE ontology has been compared to other founda- 
tional ontologies (e.g. OCHRE and BFO in [3]) and it is included in other merging 
initiatives [19], This is important to our project: it is generally granted that 
interoperability is obtained through the compliance with ontologies thus, if DOLCE is 
included in merging initiatives, our core ontology is likely to be easily linked to other 
manufacturing ontologies, at least those developed for interoperability. 

The taxonomy of the most basic categories of particulars in DOLCE is depicted in 
Figure 2. An informal (and partial) description of the main predicates is given next. 
We refer the reader to [3] for the formal characterization of these predicates and a 
throughout discussion of the DOLCE assumptions. 
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Fig. 2. Taxonomy of DOLCE basic categories [3] 



ED(x), PED(x) stand for “x is an endurant ” and “x is a physical endurant ”, respec- 
tively. An endurant is an entity that is wholly present at any time it is present. It is 
physical if located in space and time: a hammer, a mover machine, an amount of 
plastic. See the predicate NASO below for examples of non-physical endurants. 

PD(x) stands for “x is a perdurant or event ”, i.e., an entity that is only partially pre- 
sent at any time it is present. For instance, consider the perdurant “producing an 
item of type #234’’ that consists in attaching two metal pieces together with screws 
and painting the resulting piece. While the painting goes on, the (temporal) part 
corresponding to attaching the two pieces is not present anymore and when this is 
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present, the painting is not yet. Perdurants can have spatial parts as well. Note that 
objects are not parts of perdurants, rather objects participate in them. Perdurants 
form four sub-classes: achievements, accomplishments, states, and processes. 

In the manufacturing domain, one needs to refer to a wide variety of operations. 
Some of these, like turning, are said to be homeomeric, i.e., every part of a turning is 
a turning itself. In other terms, if one divides a turning operation with temporal inter- 
val t in two parts, one initial operation with interval t n and one final operation with 
interval t 2 (such that 1 1 and t, partition t), then both the initial and the final operations 
have all the characteristics of a turning operation. This does not happen with, say, a 
setup operation. It is necessary for a setup to reach a specific state since it is the 
achievement of such a state that justifies its classification as a setup. Thus, if we di- 
vide a setup operation in two temporal parts, only one of the two sub-operations (if 
any) can be considered a setup operation. This and similar distinctions will drive the 
ontological classification of the ADACOR notions and are captured by the DOLCE 
predicates below. 

ACH(x) stands for “x is an achievement” . These perdurants are characterized by 
anti-cumulativeness (the sum of two achievements of, say, type A is not an event 
of type A) and atomicity (they do not have temporal parts). E.g., the completion of 
a machine reconfiguration is an achievement but the reconfiguration itself is not. 

ACC(x) stands for “x is an accomplishment” . These are non-atomic perdurants, i.e., 
they have temporal parts. For example, a reconfiguration can be composed of sev- 
eral sub-events (like the reconfiguration of different parts of a production line). 
Elowever, the sum of reconfigurations of some type A is never a reconfiguration 
of the same type, that is, accomplishments enjoy anti-cumulativeness. 

ST(x) stands for “x is a state”. This class of perdurants is cumulative, thus it is 
closed under mereological sum in the sense that the sum of two perdurants of type 
A (say, drilling events) is a perdurant of the same type (a drilling). Also, these 
perdurants are homeomeric. Drilling and moving perdurants are in this class. 

NAPO(x) stands for “x is a non-agentive physical object”. These are objects that 
have spatial and temporal location but to which one cannot ascribe intentions, be- 
lieves, or desires; e.g., products and production orders. 

NASO(x) stands for “x is a non-agentive social object”. These objects have neither 
(direct) spatial or temporal location nor intentions, believes, or desires. They de- 
pend generically on societies like laws and plans. 

qt(q,x) stands for “<7 is a quality of x”. Qualities are basic 'properties’ of entities. 
They can be perceived or measured. In this sense, they represent partial charac- 
terizations of an entity and depend existentially on it. Every endurant (perdurant) 
comes with its physical (temporal) qualities. 

ql(r, q), ql(r,q,t) stand for “r is the quale of the perdurant's quality q”, “r is the 
quale of the endurant’ s quality q during time f \ respectively. The quale is the po- 
sition of an individual quality in the corresponding quality space. If a quality 
space is poor, then there are few different positions in it and it is likely that corre- 
sponding individual qualities (of different entities) are associated to the same 
quale. Rich quality spaces allow for finer distinctions among qualities. Two enti- 
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ties with individual qualities associated to the same quale (in their quality space) 
are undistinguishable regarding to the corresponding quality. 



5.1 Alignment of ADACOR with DOLCE 

DOLCE provides a natural way to classify entities in the ADACOR architecture. 
Beside the basic distinction between endurants and perdurants, descriptions can be 
modelled explicitly as a type of objects, and properties are simply qualities. Below, 
we present the classification of some entities of section 3 according to our work. 
Products, resources and orders 5 are physical, non-agentive objects (NAPO) 

(Product(x) v Resource(x) v Order(x)) -A NAPO(x) 

In ADACOR, raw-material refers to objects and to amounts of matter as well, thus 
we classify raw-material as generic physical endurants (PED) 

Raw_material(x) — > PED(x) 

At this point, we constrain the meaning of the terms “Order” and “Resource” in 
ADACOR, that is, we formalize the predicates of ADACOR that are new in DOLCE, 

Order(x) <-» (Production_order(x) v Customer_order(x) v Work_order(x)) 

Resource(x) <-» (Producer(x) v Mover(x) v Transporter(x) v Gripper(x) v 
Tool(x)) 

The remaining entities of section 3 are perdurants (PD) since they identify activi- 
ties or states. DOLCE makes a clear-cut distinction between achievements (ACH), 
accomplishments (ACC), states (ST), and processes (PRO). We found this partition of 
perdurants very helpful and it is used systematically in the system. Note that “Opera- 
tion” and “Disturbance” are disjoint top classes of ADACOR perdurants 6 . 

Operation(x) — » PD(x) 

Disturbance(x) — > ACH(x) 

—i (Operation(x) a Disturbance(x)) 

Completion(x) — » ACH(x) 

(Setup(x) v Reconfiguration(x) v Inspection(x) v Maintenance(x) v Assem- 
bly^) v Production) x)) -A ACC(x) 

(Transportation(x) v Turning(x) v Drilling(x) v Milling(x)) -A ST(x) 

Most notably, in our limited list we find no instance of the DOLCE notion of process. 
Consider, for instance, transportation: since all the temporal parts of transportation are 



5 The notions of resource and agent are related. Section 5.3 discusses these in the manufac- 
turing domain. Also, note that we distinguish between orders and order-descriptions. 

6 In principle, one can consider disturbances as operations. However, this seems unnatural to 
people working in manufacturing. For this reason, disturbances and operations are presented 
as disjoint classes. 
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transportation as well, this type of event is stative (ST). A similar argument holds for 
turning, drilling, and milling. 

As done for the endurants, we must characterize the meaning of the general terms 
“Operation”, “Disturbance”, “Completion” and “Reconfiguration” in our formaliza- 
tion. The constraints are given below. 

Operation(x) <-» (Completion! x) v Reconfiguration(x) v Inspection(x) v 
Setup(x) v Maintenance(x) v Assembly(x) v Production(x) v Milling(x) v 
Transportation(x) v Turning(x) v Drilling(x)) 

Disturbance(x) <-» (Failure(x) v Delay(x)) 

Completion(x) <-» (Completion_of_setup(x) v Completion_of_inspection(x) v 
Completion_of_assembly(x) v Completion_of_reconfiguration(x) v Com- 
pletion_of_maintenance(x) v Completion_of_production(x)) 

Reconfiguration(x) <-» (Addition_of_new_resource(x) v Change_of_layout(x) 
v Removal_of_resource(x) v Change_of_resource_capability (x)) 

There is a misalignment between the notion of Setup as an operation (above) and 
the concept of Setup in Figure 1. Some operations may have a Setup operation as 
requirement and this is the reason to show Setup as a separate entry in Figure 1 . 

The notions of Delay, Disturbance, and Failure are related concepts and their for- 
malization require some caution. A disturbance is an unexpected event: machine 
failure or machine delay are the only examples of disturbances we consider. These are 
crucial since they affect the scheduled production plan. When an operation is being 
executed, we can expect several different scenarios: (1) the resource finishes the exe- 
cution of the operation within the estimated time interval, (2) the resource fails and it 
cannot finish the operation (a failure has occurred) or (3) the operation is delayed (a 
delay has occurred). Thus, failures and delays are perdurants and machines participate 
in them. Clearly, Failure is a kind of accomplishment. However, the classification of 
Delay is less obvious: a delay occurs when the need of rescheduling is officially es- 
tablished, thus it is an atomic event. Also, the sum of two delays is not a delay since 
the sum does not correspond to a single rescheduling requirement. Thus, Delay is 
taken to be an accomplishment as well. 

As mentioned in the manufacturing description, a “Process Plan” is a description 
of a sequence of operations (plus related properties and interconnections). Then, a 
Process Plan is a non-agentive social object (NASO), which implies that it is non- 
physical. Indeed, we distinguish the description (a non-physical object) from the 
document that contains the description (a physical object) 7 . Here it suffices to con- 
sider the first: 

Process_plan(x) — » NASO(x) 

In the terminology of DOLCE, skills are qualities of objects. For each type of skill 
we must include a quality space and, for each object that has that skill, an individual 



7 This distinction raises in different forms and it is pervasive. For instance, one should distin- 
guish between order and order-description, operation and operation-description, and so on. 
This issue is related to the notion of role. See [20] for a treatment of roles in DOLCE. 
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quality specific to that object. It is crucial to note that we inherit from DOLCE the 
distinction between individual qualities (stating that the object at stake has that skill) 
and the corresponding quale (roughly, a classification of the object’s skill). The quale 
shows the characteristic of that object with respect to the given skill. For example, 
consider “Autonomy” to be an individual quality 8 enjoyed by any resource. It char- 
acterizes for how long a resource can work without the need to re-fill its batteries 
(assuming a way of measuring this skill is given). If AutL is the class of autonomy- 
qualities, then the following constraint states that “Autonomy” is a quality defined for 
resources only 

AutL(q) — > 3x (qt(q,x) a Resource(x)) 

The specific relations “q is the autonomy of resource x” and “resource x has auton- 
omy d at time t” are not part of the language but can be defined in it as follows 

Autonomy(q,x) = def Resource(x) a AutL(q) a qt(q,x) 

Autonomy(d,x,t) = def Resource(x) a 3q (Autonomy(q,x) a ql(d,q,t)) 

Every resource must be explicitly associated to a (finite) set of qualities or skills that 
capture its characteristics, e.g. Autonomy, Magazine_capacity, Max_feed_rate. If 
QL 1 ,...,QL n are the skills of resource A, then we set the following constraint 

3q 1 „--,q n (QL 1 (q 1 ,A) a ... a QL n (q n ,A)) 

Then, by using skill indices in the argument we can define the relation Has_skill 

Has_skill(y,j) = def Resource(y) a 3q QL,(q,y) 

Sometimes we must be able to state some general condition (like “resource x has 
tool y available”) or to select resources that not only have a given skill but that can 
perform it in a certain way. These cases are captured through the notion of “Require- 
ment”, that is, through relations like “Has_drilling_feed_speed_rate”, “Has_tool”, 
etc., that describe some general properties. These relations are often defined by com- 
plex logical expressions so here some of them are presented with a minimal charac- 
terization only (below we use QL d for a quality related to drilling, this is not charac- 
terized further; f-s-r stands for ‘feed speed rate’) 

Executes(x,y,t) — > (Resource(x) a Operation(y) a T(t)) 

(resource x executes operation y at time t) 

Has_tool(x,y,t) — > (Resource(x) a Tool(y) a T(t)) 

(resource x has tool y available at time t) 

Has_drilling_feed_speed_rate(x,t,a,b) = de( (Resource(x) a 3q (QL d (q,x) a Vy 
ql(y,q,t) — » a<y<b) (resource x has drilling f-s-r between a and b at t) 

Requires_skill(x,j) = def (Operation(x) a Vy,t (Executes(y,x,t) — > 

Has_skill(y,j))) (operation x requires skill y to be executed) 



One could take ‘Autonomy’ to be reducible to other simpler qualities. This alternative view 
is compatible with the characterization we provide. 
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Setup_requires_tool(x,y) = def (Setup(x) a Vz.t (Executes(z,x,t) — > 

Has_tool(z,y,t))) (setup x requires tool y to be performed) 

Milling_requires_autonomy(x,t,y) = def (Milling(x) a Vz.d (Executes(z,x,t) a 
Autonomy(d,z,t) — > d>y)) (milling x at time t requires autonomy at least y) 



5.2 An Example: Bidding for a Job Task 

We concentrate on a specific example, an instance of a task allocation interaction, and 
show how the ontology shapes its formalization in the system. Here, we limit our- 
selves to the language fragment introduced in sections 3 and 5. 

The agent tl (contractor) has a job task that comprises two different operations, 
“mach-piece” and “drill-holes”. The first operation has precedence over the second, 
that is, the “drill-holes” operation can start only once the first operation has been 
completed. The “mach-piece” operation for this job must be executed by a resource 
with the following characteristics: it should be a milling machine with feed speed 
1000. For the second operation the following is needed: it should be executed by a 
drilling machine with the feed speed 700. Agent tl sends a message to all agents 
connected to the system. The message announces an operation and the requirements 
for it. For example, the message for the operation “drill-holes” is: 

(Cfp 

: sender (agent-identifier :name tl) 

: receiver (agent-identifier :name mach-a, mach-b) 

: language FIPA-SL0 
: ontology Adacor-ontology 
:protocol FIPA-Contract-Net 

: content ((ONLY-OPERATION (OPERATION :name drill-holes 

:exectime 55 : rawmaterial steel-100 :precedence mach-piece 
: properties (set (PROPERTY :name mach_type : value drilling) 
(PROPERTY :name speed :value 700)) :quantity 100 :state 
NOT-ALLOCATED : earlieststart 094248884 : duedate 094316884)) 

) 

The message contains several fields where the language, ontology and protocol 
used in the message construction are reported. The content of the message stores the 
information that the contractor wants to send to the contractees. In this case the con- 
tent has information formatted using the “Operation” concept. 

Without entering into the details of the message configuration and exchange proto- 
cols, our ontological assessment of the terminology allows us to share information 
with a clear meaning (through the formal semantics of the DOLCE ontology) by 
including logical expressions in the message. Let us write “DrillHl” for this specific 
operation, then the entry content is explicitly characterized by the following 9 : 

Bidder(x,DrillHl,t) -> 

(Resource(x) a 



9 This is only a partial characterization limited to the adopted language fragment. 
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3y (Has_tool(x,y,t) a Drilling_tool(y)) a Available(x,DrillHl,t) a 

Vj (Requires_skill(DrillHl,j) — > Has_skill(x,j)) a 

Va.b (Has_drilling_feed_speed_range(x,t,a,b) — > a<700<b) a 

Autonomy! d,x,t) a d>55) 

where “Bidder(x,DrillHl,t)” stands for “x bids to perform operation DrillHl at time 
f”, and “Drilling_tool(y)” is a specialization of “Tool(y)”. 

With the alignment of ADACOR to DOLCE, the above logical expression states 
formally (in an explicit and ontologically sound setting) that if an entity x bids for the 
job DrillHl at a time t, then x has the following (now unambiguous) characteristics: 
x is a resource 

a tool to execute drilling operations is available to x at time t 
x is available at time t to execute the drilling operation DrillHl 
x has all the skills required by the drilling operation DrillHl 
x has capacity to drill at 700 feed speed rate at time t 
x is autonomous for at least 55 time-units 

Each resource agent verifies its capabilities to execute the operation (both in terms 
of skills and calendar) and, if it finds a time t such that the conditions above are satis- 
fied, it answers the call for operation DrillHl and time t. 

If agent mach-a wants to bid the announcement, it produces this message: 

(Propose 

: sender (agent-identifier :name mach-a) 

: receiver (agent-identifier :name tl) 

: language FIPA-SLO 
: ontology Adacor-ontology 
:protocol FIPA-Contract-Net 

:content ((OP-PROPOSE (OPERATION :name drill-holes :exectime 
55 irawmaterial steel-100 : precedence mach-piece : properties 
(set (PROPERTY :name mach_type :value drilling) (PROPERTY 
:name speed :value 700)) :quantity 100 estate NOT-ALLOCATED 
: earlieststart 094248884 :duedate 094316884 )( PROPOSAL 
:name mach-a :price 100 elocation IDIT) ) ) 

) 

The bid message is similar to the first one but now the content of the message 
contains different information, translated with the relation between the “Operation” 
and the “Proposal” concepts. The proposal data structure comprises the name of the 
entity that is sending the proposal, its physical location and the price proposed to 
execute the operation. In particular, if the system is formalized according to the 
alignment to the DOLCE ontology, agent mach-a can send a logical expression stat- 
ing that this agent can execute the operation DrillHl, that it satisfies all the constraints 
(this part is obtained easily from the one given above), and other relevant information 
like restrictions in the operational skills that may interfere with the job execution. 
Furthermore, the message will include a new piece of information 10 



10 For the sake of the example, here we assume that a single operation can play the role of a 
work order. 
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Proposal(mach-a,tl,DrillH 1 , 1 00, ID IT) 

where the predicate “Proposal”, being ontologically characterized, is now a formal 
concept with clear meaning and implications (obligations, responsibilities, legal 
rights) even for the new entities not previously connected to the system. 



5.3 Issues in Modelling the Manufacturing Domain 

If the need to distinguish between values (essentially, numbers) and value ranges can 
be taken for granted in the manufacturing domain, subtler distinctions are not. We 
find helpful to distinguish a skill of a machine (for instance, being able to execute a 
particular job like drilling a hole) from qualitative and quantitative aspects of that 
skill (the way the hole is obtained, the speed of execution and so on). Indeed, being 
able to execute a particular operation is a necessary condition to answer a bid for a 
work order independently of qualitative and quantitative aspects. On the other hand, 
these aspects are necessary for any rescheduling process. Similar distinctions arise in 
dealing with time. Talking of the expected duration of an operation, one may need to 
refer to the precise event (the operation executed by a given resource at a given time), 
the duration of that event (the time is spans), and the length of a temporal interval. 

A different set of problems raises from the different conceptualization of the enti- 
ties in the domain. For instance, the notion of agent in the manufacturing community 
is often application-dependent, that is, the very same entity might (or might not) play 
the role of an agent in a manufacturing process depending on the application we are 
considering. However, in other cases the notion of agent is used in absolute terms, 
that is, an agent is any entity that has the capacity to initiate actions (perhaps in a 
proactive and rational way). An analogous argument holds for the notion of resource 
as used in this paper. These views appear to be incompatible since in the first case 
simple tools (like a hammer) might be considered on a par with machines (complex 
floor resources) while in the latter case such tools are ontologically distinct from 
agents. In order to be transparent across different ontologies, the modeller must take 
this different conceptualizations seriously. For instance, one can classify these entities 
as (generic) physical objects and allow the application specifications to introduce 
further differentiations among the entities (with corresponding ontological properties 
attached to them). This issue could be solved within DOLCE exploiting the use of 
quality spaces or introducing roles explicitly. 

Other entities seem hard to formalize because we point to different aspects in dif- 
ferent contexts. An example is the notion of raw-material. Consider a company that 
produces clothes and that buys buttons from another producer. For the company, the 
buttons are classified as raw-material. Indeed, this company conceptualizes buttons as 
“components” of the items it produces and not as “products” themselves. However, 
the very same items are products for the button producer. This discrepancy is only 
apparent since ontologically the items we refer to (talking of raw-material or product) 
have the same properties in all contexts; they are physical objects with well defined 
characteristics. The real problem is that raw-material is not an ontological distinction 
and thus it collects things of different ontological types like amounts of matter (sand, 
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water, steel and the like) and complex artefacts (buttons, pipes, hammers). This is the 
reason we classify them as generic (physical) endurants. Further characterizations 
have to take into account the specific items one is talking about. 



6 Conclusions 

Our work, here presented only in part, aims at a domain-specific ontology (core on- 
tology) for the manufacturing production field. Once completed, the resulting ontol- 
ogy will be well-founded, in particular because driven by a foundational ontology. 
Also, it inherits the advantages of a richly characterized ontology making it suitable 
for information communication and sharing. On the other hand, it is modelled by the 
subject field because specific applicative concerns have driven the alignment and 
refinement of the initial vocabulary. In short, the combination of a foundational on- 
tology and an application architecture to produce a core ontology has the advantage 
of mixing bottom-up and top-down strategies maintaining crucial characteristics of 
both. 

As of today, the concrete application of foundational ontologies is rather limited. 
We believe this situation is due more to structural than to scientific reasons. The de- 
velopment of foundational ontologies requires highly interdisciplinary efforts and 
involves expertise in a variety of areas (logic, philosophy, linguistics, conceptual 
modelling, information systems). There are only a few research groups that cover 
adequately these areas and that are active in ontology for information science. Un- 
fortunately, application domains (enterprise management, medicine, law, and the like) 
differ considerably so that the application of general ontologies to these domain is 
necessarily the result of specific collaboration efforts with domain experts. This ex- 
plains the actual shortage of concrete examples, although recently we have observed 
increasing interests in the exploitation and comparison of application experiences 
centred upon foundational ontologies 11 . We believe that when foundational ontologies 
become available with clear documentation and supporting tools for the non-trained 
user, we will notice an increasing application of these ontologies and, consequently, 
an improvement of the average domain-specific ontologies available on the market. 
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Abstract. IPR (Intellectual Property Rights) Management is a complex domain. 
The IPR field is structured by evolving regulations, practises, business 
models,... Therefore, DRMS (Digital Rights Management Systems) are very 
difficult to develop and maintain. 

The NewMARS DRMS is our contribution to this field. A knowledge oriented 
approach has been chosen in order to make this development capable of dealing 
with this complicated domain. This requirement and the objective of easy Web 
integration have made the Semantic Web technologies the best choice. 
NewMARS is a semantics enabled metadata managing system. Metadata is 
associated to IPs (Intellectual Properties) using URIs and it is structured using 
web ontologies. There are descriptive, rights and e-commerce ontologies for the 
different views on IPs. Semantic enabled metadata is then used to facilitate 
content providers to publish intellectual properties offers and customers to find 
and automatically negotiate purchase conditions. 

All NewMARS modules are interrelated using the ontologies shared semantics. 
This has allowed developing very flexible project infrastructures that facilitates 
easy adaptation to new IP e-commerce scenarios. 



1 Introduction 

This research tries to make a contribution to the Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) 
Management field. IPR Management has been strongly affected by the digital era 
changes. Even now, all the new situations related to the Intellectual Property arisen 
from digitalisation and the Internet have not been satisfactorily resolved yet. 

Some of these problems are faced by current initiatives trying to solve 
interoperability between Digital Rights Management (DRM) systems. They are 
systems responsible for managing digital rights like digital content IPR. DRM 
systems started from isolated and proprietary initiatives. However, they are lately 
moving to a web-broad application domain due to the World Wide Web effect on the 
digital content market. 

One of the main initiatives is MPEG-21 [ 1 ], a MPEG standardisation framework for 
digital contents management. MPEG-2 l’s IPR modelling part is divided into the 
Rights Expression Language (REL) [2] and the Rights Data Dictionary (RDD) [3], 
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There are many other initiatives but, basically, all have one thing in common, they 
work at the syntactic level. Their approach is to make a formalisation of some XML 
DTDs and Schemas [4] that define a rights expression language (REL). In some cases, 
the semantics of these languages, the meaning of the expressions, are also provided 
but formalised separately as rights data dictionaries (RDD). Rights dictionaries list 
terms definitions in natural language, intended for human consumption and not easily 
automatable. 

However, this kind of syntactic approaches are not solving the problem as a 
whole. They do not scale well in really wide and open domains like the Internet. 
Therefore, the interoperability problems are reappearing as it is very difficult to 
establish one “fit all requirements” standard. For instance, the OMA (Organisation for 
Mobile Applications) has tried a REL different from MPEG-21 one. For OMA the 
choice is ODRL that has been proposed to W3C [5], 

Most probably, we are not going to see a clear winner in the REL battlefield, at 
least in the short time range. However, automatic processing means for the huge and 
heterogeneous amounts of metadata produced by DRM are required. The syntax is not 
enough when unforeseen expressions are met. Here is where machine understandable 
semantics come to help metadata interpretation to achieve interoperability. 

Our idea is to facilitate the automation and interoperability of IPR frameworks 
integrating both parts, the Rights Expression Language and the Rights Data 
Dictionary. These objectives can be accomplished using ontologies, which provide 
the required definitions for the right expression language terms in a machine-readable 
form. Thus, from the automatic processing point of view, a more complete vision of 
the application domain is available and more sophisticated processing can be carried 
out. 

We have taken the Semantic Web approach [6] because it is naturally prepared for 
the Internet domain and thus we use web ontologies [7]. The modularity of web 
ontologies allows their easy extension and adaptation to meet evolvability and 
interoperability. 

Once we chose the Semantic Web approach we proceeded to develop an IPR 
Ontology, IPROnto [8,9,10]. However, the ontology is only a formalisation without 
utility if it is not put into practice. This has been the objective of the NewMARS 
project: to build an IPR Management utility that takes profit from the advantages of 
the IPROnto formalisation, which will facilitate the implementation of digital content 
e-commerce solutions. 



2 Application Domain 

In order to effectively put NewMARS into practice, what has been done first is to 
analyse the IPR business model. This business model defines the environment where 
NewMARS will fit, the actors with which it will interact and the interaction rules. The 
business model we have considered is presented in subsection 2. 1 . 

The NewMARS Project planning has been guided by the idea to make a knowledge 
guided development, from a computer point of view. This implies transferring a great 
amount of the development effort from the functional model to the domain knowledge 
model. 
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Consequently, the number of application functions is reduced to some basic ones in 
charge of message interchange among the application parts. A user actions diagram 
detailing actors and functions is detailed in subsection 2.2. Therefore, the focus is 
placed on the semantics of these messages. 

As it has been introduced before, IPROnto is used as the basis of the knowledge 
model. Therefore, a great part of this effort has been already done and it is reused in 
NewMARS. There are only some small extensions to the knowledge model derived 
from the practical aspects of the project. More details about this are given in 
subsection 2.3. 



2.1 Business Model 

The e-commerce of IPR is guided by a business model that has emerged from the 
associated regulations framework, the commercial activity and the electronic means 
that have influenced it. 

In order to build NewMARS upon a quite generic and flexible business model, the 
one defined as a result of the detailed work carried out in the IMPRIMATUR Project 
[1 1 1 has been the foundation. The NewMARS Business Model identifies a set of basic 
roles and interactions among them. These basic roles of the IPR activity are shown in 
Fig. 1. They constitute the value chain. 

In parallel, some support services have been also identified. They constitute the 
basic services that facilitate the IPR e-commerce activity. They are shown in Fig. 1 
around the roles to which they give support along the whole value chain. 




Fig. 1. Generic IPR Business Model 



To facilitate the implementation of this model, it has been combined with a broker- 
based e-commerce model that has been extensively tested in previous research 
[12,13,14]. The final broker-based business model implemented in NewMARS is 
shown in Fig. 2. 
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The broker facilitates value chain actors access to the IPR e-commerce services. 
Moreover, in the NewMARS scenario, actors have been simplified to three, each one 
playing one or more roles: Content Provider (it can play Creator, Provider and Rights 
Holder roles), Web Shop (it plays Distributor role) and Customer (it plays Purchaser 
role). 

In addition to the broker, the NewMARS project is also going to implement the 
Distributor role through a web shop. Consequently, there will be only two external 
actors: Content Provider and Customer. More details are given in the user actions 
analysis in the next section. 



2.2 User Actions Analysis 



Fig. 3 shows the actions that specify the relations among the external actors that have 
been identified and the application. 




Negotiate Delete Retract 



Fig. 3. User actions diagram 



The user actions are detailed below: 

• Insert: this is an “internal” action that is not directly accessible to external actors. 
Its functionality is accessed from other actions. Basically, what this action does is 
to store information about a resource into the NewMARS system. Due to the 
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knowledge-oriented approach this action can be viewed as the assertion making 
one. 

• Delete: it is also “internal” but it is the counterpart of the previous action. It is 
responsible for un-asserting facts. 

• Register: content providers use this to add new information about the intellectual 
properties (IPs) they manage. The information chunks are sets of assertions 
describing the IPs and their rights situation. 

• Offer: this action is accessed by the Content Provider to add e-commerce 
information about an IP. 

• Retract: content providers can delete information chunks about IPs they have 
previously inserted in NewMARS. This includes descriptive, rights and e- 
commerce information. 

• Query: customers can use this action to look for desired IPs. The queries submitted 
by the customer are matched against descriptive, rights and e-commerce 
information stored in NewMARS. In return, the customer receives all the registries 
associated to the resources that have matched the criteria. 

• Negotiate: once e-commerce information has been retrieved, if it does not 
completely satisfy the customer it can be negotiated. When a satisfactory offer is 
achieved the customer can accept it, then it is fulfilled. 



2.3 Metadata 

The IPs information that is managed by NewMARS is modelled as metadata 
associated to resources. There is also a set of ontologies that provide the required 
semantics. As it has been introduced before, IPROnto is used as the foundation for 
rights and e-commerce metadata. 

However, descriptive metadata depends on the particular IPs that are managed. 
Due to project requirements, NewMARS was planned considering digital multimedia 
content. Therefore, ontologies about descriptive metadata for this kind of content 
where considered. 

The MPEG-7 standard [15] was taken as the source for the descriptive ontology 
due to its coverage and relevance. First of all, an RDF Schema modelling MPEG-7 
characterisation of multimedia content types [16] was reused. However, it only 
covered a small part of MPEG-7. Then, it was complemented with a 350 genres 
ontology generated automatically from some MPEG-7 multimedia description 
schemes [17], 

The previous descriptive ontologies provide a quite satisfactory framework for 
multimedia content description. Finally, the multimedia specific aspects are 
complemented with the generic ones provided by Dublin Core [18]. An example of 
RDF metadata description is shown in Table 1. 

Another key element about metadata in NewMARS is that it is expected to come 
from many different sources, i.e, metadata stores. Therefore, it is required that the 
metadata management processes implemented support this feature. However, from the 
outside, the users should experience an integral view of metadata so the metadata 
must be merged transparently. 
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Table 1. IP metadata example including descriptive, rights and e-commerce information 

<!DOCTYPE rdf: RDF [... 

<! ENTITY mp7 'http://metadata.net/harmony/MPEG7/MPEG7.rdfs#'> 

<! ENTITY mp7g http://dmag.upf.edU/ontologies/2003/03/MPEG7Genres.rdfs#’> 

<! ENTITY ipr ’http://dmag.upf.edU/ontologies/2003/12/ipronto.owl#’> 

<! ENTITY cur ’http://www.daml.ecs.soton.ac.Uk/ont/currency.daml#’> 

<! ENTITY nms ’http://dmag.upf.edU/ontologies/2003/05/NewMARS.rdfs#’> 

]> 

<rdf:RDF xmlns:rdf="&rdf;" xmlns:rdfs="&rdfs;" xmlns:dc="&dc;" xmlns:mp7="&mp7;'' 

xmlns:mp7g="&mp7g;" xmlns:ipr="&ipr;" xmlns:cur="&cur;" xmlns:nms="&nms;"> 

<mp7:Video rdf:about="urn:newmars:30m-USAP"> 

<rdf:type rdf:resource="&mp7g;Documentary"/> 

<dc:title xml:lang="ca">Tambe mes que un club</dc:title> 

<dc:description xml:lang="es">Seguimiento de...</dc:description> 
<dc:language>ca</dc:language> 

<dc:date rdf:datatype="&xsd;date">1 999-05-1 6</dc:date> 
<dc:format>video/mpeg</dc:format> 

<dc:creator><rdf:Bag> 

<rdf:li>Guardia, Carles</rdf:li><rdf:li>Pou, Francesc</rdf:li> 

</rdf:Bag></dc:creator> 

<dc:publisher rdf:resource="http://www.tvcatalunya.com"/> 

</mp7:Video> 

<ipr:Offer rdf:about="http://dmag. upf.es/newmars/offer19990611-103520"> 
<ipr:offerer>NewMARSSeller@dmag.upf.es:1099/JADE</ipr:offerer> 

<ipr:time rdf:datatype="&xsd;date">1 999-06-1 1 </ipr:time> 

<ipr:patient> 

<ipr:PurchaseLicense> 

<ipr:licenser rdf:resource="http://www.tvcatalunya.com"/> 
<ipr:permission><ipr:Access> 

<ipr:place rdf:resource="http://www.tvcatalunya.com/online/30m-USAP"/> 
<ipr: patient rdf:resource="urn:newmars:30m-USAP"/> 

<ipr:timeFrom rdf:datatype="&xsd;date">1 999-07-01 </ipr:timeFrom> 
<ipr:timeTo rdf:datatype="&xsd;date">2004-07-01</ipr:timeTo> 
</ipr:Access></ipr:permission> 

<ipr:obligation><ipr:Compensation> 

<ipr:payee rdf:resource="http://www.tvcatalunya.com"/> 

<ipr:input> 

<ipr:CurrencyMeasure rdf:value="1"> 

<nms:currencyUnit rdf:resource="&cur;EUR"/> 

</ipr:CurrencyMeasure> 

</ipr:input> 

</ipr:Compensation></ipr:obligation> 

</ipr:PurchaseLicense></ipr:patient> 

</ipr:Offer></rdf:RDF> 



In order to implement this feature, the best option is to use RDF metadata through 
all the NewMARS information flows. Therefore, NewMARS receives RDF metadata 
as input, manages it and also produces RDF metadata as output. When RDF metadata 
coming from different sources must be combined, the RDF graph model facilitates 
metadata integration that is reduced to a process of graph merging. Once integrated, 
the metadata graph can be serialized and sent to the output. More details about how 
this is implemented are shown in section 3.1.3. 
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3 Development 

Once the application domain has been introduced, this section details how the 
application has been developed. The driving force has been knowledge orientation. 
This has been materialised by prioritising application modules decoupling and basing 
module interrelation in shared semantics. 

Web technologies, and more concretely Semantic Web tools, have been chosen as 
the more appropriate ones considering these requirements. First of all the following 
technological choices have been realised: 

- Message transport: SOAP [19]. - Ontology language: OWL [22]. 

- Message encoding: RDF [20]. - User interface: HTML. 

- Message semantics: ACL [21]. - Negotiation: JADE+JESS [23,24]. 

From the combination of requirements, design principles and technological 

choices, the architecture shown in Fig. 4 has emerged. 



RDF Web Portal 




INTERNET 

Fig. 4. NewMARS architecture 



The architecture defines three main blocks: 

1. Broker and Storage: this block is in charge of the main NewMARS 
responsibilities, i.e. all actions apart from “Negotiate”. The broker offers a SOAP 
interface through which it interchanges SOAP messages. These messages are 
encoded using RDF and then structured using a web ontology that models FIPA 
ACL (Agent Communication Language) in order to provide message semantics. 
Message semantics define which messages are queries, facts assertions or facts 
removals. In each case, independent metadata stores are accessed for metadata 
retrieval, insertion or deletion. More details in section 3.1. 
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2. Web Portal: this block is the front-end that interacts with external users. The 
objective of this block is to provide an easy and common user interface, so HTML 
has been selected. In order to interact with the broker the RDFSOAPSender has 
been developed. First, RDFSOAPSender facilitates sending messages to the 
broker: it encapsulates HTML forms submissions as RDF/ACL messages and 
sends them using SOAP to the broker. Second, it manages messages responses: it 
processes the return messages in order to transform their RDF content to HTML 
that can be shown to the user. This block is detailed in section 3.2. 

3. Negotiation Support: this block is responsible of giving service to the “Negotiate” 
action. The objective is to offer automatic or semiautomatic negotiation support to 
users. Agents’ technology is used to perform this. We have chosen IADE as the 
multi-agent platform because it provides agent technology building-blocks and 
implements FIPA standards. Agents’ decision support is managed by the JESS 
expert system. More details are given in section 3.1.3. 



3.1 Broker and Storage 

As it has been introduced before, the broker block of NewMARS has a SOAP 
interface. However this interface is only used for message transport. Thus, message 
semantics do not depend on different SOAP interface methods. Message semantics 
are determined by their structure and content. 

The ACL ontology [25] is used to define message structure. The structure 
determines what to do with message content, which can be a query or metadata like 
those presented in section 2.3. The actions that can be taken by the broker are at last 
supported by the metadata store elements that allow metadata storage and retrieval. 

3.1.1 Message Structure 

Message structure is based on the Agent Communication Language. ACL [21] defines 
a set of communicative acts that establish message intentionality, i.e. its pragmatics. 
ACL also defines attributes that determine message characteristics. Some of these 
communicative acts are used in messages sent to the broker because they correspond 
to the user actions it manages:REF 

• Insert and Delete: this action is captured by the inform communicative act when 
a chunk of metadata is “informed” to the broker. When a reference (UR!) pointing 
to the metadata is communicated the inform-ref act is used. The inform can be 
used to assert affirmative or negative facts, i.e. unassert. The broker responds with 
a inform message to communicate insertion outcome. 

• Query: this action corresponds to the query-ref act. It is a query by reference, 
where the reference is the pattern encoded by the query sentence. There are many 
RDF query languages so the language attribute is used to tell the broker which one 
is used. The broker responds to the query with an inform message. 

The message semantics defined by ACL are used by the broker to route them to the 
appropriate metadata store peer as detailed next. The appropriate store is determined 
by the broker, for instance by considering the message language attribute. 

3.1.2 Metadata Storage 

The different broker actions end up with an access to the metadata storage system. As 
it has been shown in the architecture, it has been separated from the broker in 
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different independent modules. Communication between the broker and the selected 
metadata storage peer is also performed by means of ACL structured messages. 

The message communicative act tells the store peer how it has to interpret it. The 
content of inform messages is inserted or deleted and query-ref messages content is 
interpreted as query sentences. 

The store peer is supported by a RDF store that is in charge of really storing the 
metadata or retrieving the stored metadata corresponding to the pattern determined by 
the query sentence. The store peers make the broker and all the application 
independent from the particular RDF store used. Therefore, they show the same 
behaviour. They receive RDF metadata as input of Insert and Delete actions. 

MetadataStore Peers are not only responsible for making the NewMARS system 
independent from the different metadata store particularities. Moreover, they are also 
responsible for converting metadata query results from the common table-like result 
sets to RDF metadata as it is detailed next. 

3.1.3 Metadata Retrieval 

As has been shown in the previous section, the Broker receives RDF metadata as 
input. This is a common behaviour of RDF stores so, in this case, little work has to be 
done. 

On the other hand, as it has been stated during the application domain analysis, it is 
also very interesting to get RDF metadata as output from RDF stores so the whole 
information flow is done in RDF form. This has been justified as it facilitates the 
integration of metadata coming from different sources. 

Moreover, if the web portal receiving the output from the NewMARS broker gets 
RDF metadata instead of table-like result sets, more information would be available in 
order to render this metadata to the user. In other words, the stored metadata 
semantics would not be lost in the query output and would arrive intact until the last 
information processing step. 

In this case there is some work to do as producing RDF metadata as query output is 
a very uncommon behaviour of RDF metadata stores. Query sentences are augmented 
by the NewMARS Broker with a special construct “graph (sentence, depth)'’. When 
this construct is sent to a store peer, it indicates that the store peer has to construct one 
or more RDF graphs from the resources selected with the query sentence. 

This is done by retrieving RDF triples from the selected resource to the maximum 
depth specified. However, blank nodes are not considered when computing this depth; 
i.e. triples with blank node resources are always added if they are directly connected 
to selected resources or indirectly through a chain of blank resources. 

For an example see Fig. 5. From a query that selects the resource 
“urn:newmars:30m-USAP’’, the graph construction algorithm is applied with depth 
equal to one. All the grey filled resources and literals and the solid line properties are 
retrieved. The Bag anonymous resource is ignored in order to compute depth so its 
members and its type are also retrieved. On the other hand, the metadata attached to 
the Video and Documentary types, the white filled resources and literals and the 
dotted line properties, are not retrieved as they are at a greater depth. 
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Tambe mes que un club 



(um:newrnars:30rn-USAF 




mp7:VisualContent 



mp7g:lnformation' 



Fig. 5. Graph construction example for metadata retrieval 

Once the query response graph or graphs have been constructed, they are serialised 
as RDF/XML and encapsulated in the response messages. They are structured as 
inform messages containing the response metadata. 

As it has been shown in this and the previous section, store peers allow a great 
independence from the concrete RDF stores used. Currently two RDF stores have 
been integrated: RDF Suite [26] and Sesame [27], 



3.2 Web Portal 

The web portal has been developed as the user interface to the NewMARS 
functionality. The application has been developed based on the interchange of RDF 
messages with SOAP transport. Therefore, the portal must have a mechanism to 
encapsulate user interactions as RDF/ ACL messages and send them to the broker by 
SOAP. Moreover, the responses to user interactions are made visible to the user by 
translating them to HTML. The web portal functionality is detailed in the next 
subsections. 

3.2.1 RDFSOAPSender 

This is the module responsible for the interaction between the portal and the broker. It 
is a servlet that receives user commands encoded as HTML form submissions. The 
form parameters are transformed into RDF triples, one for each parameter. All the 
triples have the same resource that identifies the current command. The properties are 
the parameter names and the resources their values. 

The triples are serialised as RDFXML that is inserted into a new SOAP message in 
order to be sent, as shown in Table 2. The RDF content of the messages is built from 
the parameters received from the HTML forms through which the users interact with 
the system. Three basic forms can be identified: Query, Register/Offer and Retract. 
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Table 2. Example of SOAP envelope used to transport RDF/ACL messages 

<SOAP-ENV:Envelope xmlns:... > 

<SOAP-ENV:Body> 

< rdf: RDF ... >...</rdf:RDF> 

</SOAP-ENV:Body> 

</SOAP-ENV: Envelope> 



3.2.2 Query Form 

This form is composed by a set of fields relative to the attributes that finally will 
compose the RDF/ACL message that the RDFSOAPSender is going to generate. The 
available fields in the Query form are: 

• Sender: the form web page URL or the identifier with which the user has 
identified himself in the web portal. 

• Receiver: the broker URL where the SOAP message will be sent. 

• Reply-to: the URL where the results will be sent in order to show them. 

• Content: the query sentence. 

• Language: the query language. Current RDF stores (RDF Suite and Sesame) use 
RQL. However, other possibilities can be easily incorporated. 

• Performative: it indicates the message communicative act. For the query form it is 
fixed to the query-ref act. 

Table 3 shows an example of RDF/ACL message built from a query form 
submission. It is an RQL query that retrieves metadata associated to offers that allow 
access to multimedia contents. The response is redirected to a web page that will 
format the output RDF metadata as HTML. 

Table 3. Example RDF/ ACL message built by RDFSOAPSender for a query form submission 

<rdf:RDF xmlns:acl="http://daml. umbc.edu/acldaml" ...> 

<acl:query-ref> 

<acl:sender>http://dmag.upf.edu/newmars/search.html</acl:sender> 

<acl:receiver>http://dmag.upf.edu/newmars/broker</acl:receiver> 

<acl:language>RQL</acl:language> 

<acl:content parseType= Literal > 

graph(select X,Y from {X;Offer}permission{;Access}.patient{Y;AudioVisual}) 

</acl:content> 

<acl:reply-to>http://dmag.upf.edu/newmars/results.jsp</acl:reply-to> 

</acl:query-ref> 



3.2.3 Register/Offer Form 

This form is used to tell the broker the IP descriptive, rights or e-commerce metadata 
to be inserted in the system. It is like the previous form. The only changes are 
performative, inform or inform-ref, and language that now is RDF/XML in order to 
reflex that the content is RDF metadata. 



3.2.4 Metadata Web Rendering 

The result web pages use XSL style sheets in order to transform the RDF metadata 
form response messages into HTML that can be shown by the web portal. There is a 
basic style sheet responsible for transforming each RDF description in the response 
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metadata into an HTML table. Each row corresponds to one property directly 
associated to the description. The first column is the property id and the second 
column is the property value. If the value is another resource, a sub-table is 
recursively inserted and the whole table construction process is repeated. 

This basic XSL style sheet is then combined with particular ones that complete 
HTML layout in order to particularise output to the special needs required. An 
example of complete HTML layout of a RDF encoded offer is shown in Fig. 6. 



type 

time 

offerer 


http://dmag.upf.edu/newmars/offer19990611-103520 

Offer 

1999-06-11 

NewMARSSeiler@dmag.upf.edu: 1099/JADE 




type 


PurchaseLicense 






type 


Access 








timeFrom 1999-07-01 






permission 


timeTo 2004-07-01 








patient urn:newmars:30m-USAP 




patient 




place 


http://www.tvcatalunva.com/online/30m-USAP 






type 


Compensation 








type CurrencvMeasure ■ 




obliaation 


input 


value 1 








currencvUnit http://www.daml. ,.uk/ont/currencv.daml#EUR 






pavee 


http://www.tvcatalunva.com 




licenser 


http://www.tvcatalunva.com 



Fig. 6. HTML after the XSL transformation of the RDF-encoded Offer presented in Table 1 

As has been shown in section 3.1.3, the metadata that is rendered is collected by 
building graphs from the selected resources to a given depth, commonly with depth 
one. In many cases this produces bunches of metadata with the relevant information 
for the posed query. However, sometimes it is necessary to get deeper in the graph 
and retrieve more metadata. 

In order to facilitate metadata navigation, the XSL style sheet also produces HTML 
links for all the resource URLs. This links correspond to queries to the NewMARS 
broker for metadata about the clicked resource. Then, a pop-up window is opened 
showing the new metadata detail. The same XSL style sheet is applied to it so new 
HTML links are generated and they allow continuing the RDF metadata browsing 
experience through HTML. It can be tested on-line in the NewMARS web site [28]. 



3.3 Negotiation Support 

Agents technology is used to perform negotiation. Negotiation is the last customer 
action. It is performed once the customer has located the desired content and the 
corresponding offer that is going to be negotiated. Offers can be directly accepted, 
rejected or negotiated. 
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We have chosen the JADE multiagent platform. In order to reason about facts 
coming from messages, JESS (Java Expert System Shell) [24] has been used because 
of its easy interoperability with JADE. 

If the customer wants to negotiate the offer, he can choose a personal agent that 
will intermediate between the customer and the content provider agent. Customer and 
content provider agents are JADE agents controlled by the expert system. They 
negotiate the license offers. 

The negotiation protocol is controlled by JESS and this allows a dynamic 
negotiation between the agents, making offers and counteroffers and processing 
licenses. There are two main phases in the negotiation that are only introduced in the 
next subsections. More details about the negotiation support are given in other 
publications from our group especially devoted to this issue [29,30]. 

3.3.1 First Phase 

Once the customer has chosen his representative agent, it is created and all the 
necessary data is loaded in the expert system. The metadata that models the 
negotiated offer and its context is loaded together with all the ontologies that define 
the concepts used by the metadata. 

As has been already shown, all is expressed in RDF and OWL. In order to operate 
with JESS, all the metadata and ontologies are imported using OWLJessKB [1 ]. After 
that, the negotiation protocol and policies are also loaded. They are modeled as a set 
of rules in JESS format, i.e. CLIPS. 

The protocol rules govern the timing of the different negotiation phases. On the 
other hand, the policy rules support the decision process of the agent. For instance, 
buy or sell only when a condition about price or duration is achieved. 

This is an important feature because it allows us to flexibly determine important 
contract parameters as duration, prices and so on. Thus, we get a dynamic negotiation 
mechanism because negotiation policies can be easily changed and configured. 

3.3.2 Second Phase 

In this phase the negotiation is finally carried out. The customer agent contacts the 
agent that is in charge of the offer negotiation. This is done using the information 
captured in the initial offer. There is the “offerer” property that identifies the 
corresponding agent using a JADE identifier, see Table 1. 

The content provider agent that is responsible for negotiating the offer is the 
representative of the content provider that made the offer. It is ready to handle 
negotiations and pre-configured with the desired negotiation policy. 

When it is contacted, it retrieves the negotiated offer from the NewMARS broker. 
It is loaded together with the received counteroffer and the required ontologies in the 
JESS engine that governs its behaviour. 

The customer will then use the customer agent as the intermediary between him 
and the content provider agent. The customer agent can be more or less interactive, 
i.e. more or less autonomous. On the other hand, the content provider agent is totally 
autonomous and thus it takes decisions completely on its own, as specified in its 
negotiation policy. 

The negotiation process goes on through the corresponding protocol as a series of 
offers and counteroffers. The final outcome can be an agreement if both parts agree 
on the offer conditions. These conditions will then constitute the license that is 
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digitally signed by both parts. On the other hand, the negotiation process can fail if 
any part leaves the process. 



4 Conclusions and Future Work 

The main conclusion from the NewMARS development has been the great benefits 
that can be obtained from a knowledge oriented application. A high module 
independence based on the particular semantics has been achieved. This allows 
employing the same techniques for different domains by only adapting the conceptual 
framework, i.e. the ontologies that define the metadata structure. 

For instance, in order to check NewMARS semantic capabilities, it has been also 
used with third party metadata. Concretely, it has been fed with RDF metadata from 
the MusicBrainz [2] project. This project has its own ontology for the music domain, 

i.e. album, track, artist,... The only effort necessary in order to make NewMARS 
manage resources annotated with MusicBrainz metadata has been to connect its 
ontology with the NewMARS ontological framework. 

This has been easy thanks to the foundation of NewMARS ontological framework 
in IPROnto, a quite generic conceptualisation. Therefore, NewMARS can be easily 
configured to manage rights for any kind of intellectual property. 

Our future plans include extending the NewMARS functionality in order to cope 
with a greater range of IP e-commerce scenarios. This can be reduced, thanks to the 
NewMARS knowledge oriented infrastructure, to ontologies modelling and 
negotiation policies definition. Moreover, NewMARS can deal with even more 
distant domains if the whole ontological support is properly adapted. 

Finally, we are aligning NewMARS with MPEG-21 IPR management 
standardisation efforts. To achieve this, we are developing MPEG-21 compliant 
ontologies [3,4] that would allow NewMARS to manage standard IPR metadata. 
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Abstract. Although the first digital archives storing a huge number 
of resources came into existence years ago, they still lack effective 
retrieval methods. The most obvious example is the World Wide Web: 
search engines are improved constantly, however, their hits are still 
unsatisfactory apart from simplest queries. Most prosperous solutions 
employ user contexts to estimate the user’s information demand and 
use this information to deliver more adequate results. In the current 
paper we introduce the idea of resource context-based information 
retrieval. In this approach, semantic context description is assigned to 
each digital resource known to the system and this semantic metadata 
are exploited by each step during an intelligent search process. Our 
solution is implemented and evaluated in the VICODI project, as part 
of a web portal for European history. 

Keywords: Information retrieval, resource context, ontology, web-based 
information system 



1 Introduction 

It has always been the purpose of archives to make available collected resources 
to authorised users in order to fulfil their information need. Digital archives, 
leveraging on the benefit of digital content, additionally aim at 

— storing more information and/or 

— serving significantly more people and/or 

— providing more efficient access to the resources. 

Unfortunately, the former two goals turn out to be contradictory to the third 
one to some extent. On the one hand, with broadening the audience, not only 
domain experts, but also more casual users are beginning to access the archive. 
On the other hand, with increasing the volume of information, the scope of 
such archives purposefully widens into multiple disciplines. Both the users’ lack 

* This work was partially supported by the EU in the framework of the VICODI 
project (EU-IST-2001-37534) 
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of profound domain knowledge and the multidisciplinary character of digital 
archives make specialised search interfaces practically impossible. But general 
tools usually make it difficult to formulate precise (and thus selective) queries. 

Additionally, efficient access from a user’s perspective also includes the ease 
of query formulation. Instead of precise queries expressed via a powerful search 
interface, users usually prefer starting with simple queries, refining, modifying 
and discarding them in favour of alternatives in subsequent iterations. In many 
cases, a search result is only a starting point for exploring the archive along its 
organisation (e.g. taxonomy). 

The mission of the Visual Contextualization of Digital Content (VICODI) 1 
project in which 7 partners from 6 countries of the European Union co-operate is 
to enhance people’s comprehension of digital content on the Internet. We achieve 
that goal by semi-automatically contextualising digital resources, i.e. by creating 
semantic metadata to put them in context. The purpose of semantic metadata 
is twofold: to facilitate the understanding of the resource’s content, and to facil- 
itate the retrieval of resources. With the help of the metadata the context of a 
resource can be visualised later, thus the users can better re-construct the con- 
text of the information, which raises it to the knowledge level. (We refer to the 
metaphor well known in knowledge management which states that knowledge is 
information in context.) In the perspective of the current paper it is more im- 
portant, however, that resource contexts may also assist the users in information 
retrieval. 

During the VICODI project we use the European history as the showcase 
domain and develop a web portal 2 which demonstrates the idea of setup and 
application of context of historical resources (articles, pictures, videos etc.) stored 
in our digital archive. Although the project’s target users have solid knowledge 
of historical notions, terms etc., when specifying a search condition they do not 
really go into details, just like a naive user. It is therefore a challenging task to 
implement an easy-to-use and efficient information retrieval method with well- 
known technologies. 

Our approach to the problem is to implement an intelligent search process. 
Its key ideas are as follows. 

1. The digital archive should not leave the user alone when he explores re- 
sources starting from a list of search results, but it should rather accumulate 
information on his trail and offer better hits based on it at each step of the 
retrieval process. 

2. When the user navigates from a resource to another in order to fulfil his 
information need, he automatically identifies himself with the resource con- 
text, i.e. he is interested in the target resource from the point of view of the 
current resource. Its context gives a better description of the user’s infor- 
mation need than a user context established at the beginning of the search 
process. 

1 http://www.vicodi.org 

2 http : / /www . eurohistory . net 
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Based on these ideas, the users of VICODI follow the context-aware browsing 
workflow depicted in Fig. 1 during retrieval. Generally speaking, they obtain 
an initial resource from the archive (e.g. via the traditional full text search) 
or provide such a resource themselves. Queries which are inserted as links into 
the document by the system or presented next to the resource serve as primary 
means of expressing interest. If a link is selected, a copy of the context of the 
original document is altered to place an emphasis on the link’s underlying unit 
of knowledge. The modified context is eventually used to search for potential 
link targets. This means that, based on an initial entry point to the document 
space, users can refine their search result based on a simple ‘click on a link and 
pick the next document’ workflow. 




Fig. 1. User-system interaction in the intelligent search process in VICODI 



In this paper we present this intelligent search process, which has been imple- 
mented and successfully evaluated in the VICODI project. We raise the overall 
description, however, to a more general level in the next section, as the solu- 
tion can be applied to any digital archive. Section 3 gives an overview of the 
system architecture of VICODI and illustrates how it supports the efficient in- 
formation retrieval from its archive. We describe the management of resource 
contexts including their creation and application in Section 4. Section 5 is about 
the evaluation of VICODI. Related work is summarised in Section 6. At the end 
of the paper, conclusion is drawn. 
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2 The Role of Context in the Search Process 

2.1 Context and the Search Process 

Context matters. It has become an important insight that the trade-off between 
ease of query formulation and high selectivity of queries can be overcome if the 
user’s interaction with the system is not limited to the query-response paradigm. 
The user usually specifies only part of what characterises his information need. 
This corresponds to inter-human communication in which the communication 
partners also build upon a shared communication context. So in order to enrich 
the interaction, the system has to consider implicit assumptions of the user. 
But how can we capture these implicit assumptions, how can we capture the 
real-world situation in which the user issues queries and expect results not only 
relevant to the query, but relevant to his information need arising out of that 
situation (i.e. of that context[l])? 

Traditional Information Retrieval approaches [2] set up user models with the 
user’s attitudes, habits and working environment. This information can in turn 
be used to augment the actual search criteria and eventually to give a more 
detailed description of the user’s information need. The maintenance of the user 
context is, however, rather expensive for the user or for the system as it has to 
be entered by the user or the system has to offer a service which automatically 
acquires it. In the most practical and simplest form, the system observes and 
analyzes the history of queries, in more advanced systems, relevance feedback is 
employed to learn about the user’s relevance judgements [3]. 

Search is a process. User studies both in traditional libraries and digital 
archives have shown that searching usually is a multi-step process [3], often 
over a longer period of time, in which the user first clarifies his information 
need before being able to find the relevant results [4] . Searching for information 
can be most adequately described by the metaphor of berry-picking[ 5] or as 
orienteering [6] . In contrast to the view that there is a single relevant result, 
these process models emphasise that the user rather goes from here to there and 
collects bits of information from different sources which can be put together to 
satisfy the information need. This implies that 

— searching in digital archives is predominantly exploratory, and 

— there is a process context that interconnects individual query-response steps. 

At this point, we have to consider a second question for context-aware in- 
formation retrieval systems: how do we use the information about the user’s 
context in order to improve the efficiency of retrieval from a digital archive? 
In general, there are two possible approaches: augmenting queries or providing 
navigational support. The first approach has been studied in various settings in 
Information Retrieval, also considering the multi-step anatomy of search [3]. The 
second approach is taken by adaptive hypermedia systems[7], especially by the 
technique of link adaptation. Information Retrieval methods are usually biased 
towards descriptive searches, whereas adaptive hypermedia approaches usually 
assume that hyperlink structures are modelled explicitly and the system adapt 
the selection and order of links to the individual user. 
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On the one hand, in VICODI we assume that resources can be added to a 
digital archive independently, so there is no uniform hyperlink structure from 
which we can deduce possible links. On the other hand, we did not want to 
restrict ourselves to descriptive queries, as this does not reflect the way digital 
archives are supposed to be used. So we have combined the two approaches by 
presenting navigational elements, which generate user context-aware queries to 
the archive once activated, along with digital resources. The primary source of 
the query context is the resource currently viewed by the user. For instance, if the 
user has just read an article about World War I and requests more information 
about Serbia, then we can assume that he is not interested in the Kosovo conflict, 
but in information about Serbia at the beginning of the 20tlr century. 

2.2 Anatomy of Resource Contexts 

It must be realised that the notion of context has eluded philosophers and com- 
puter scientists alike, and thus, it would be unrealistic to propose a ‘solution’ 
through a research or a technology project. However, the work to date is suf- 
ficient to experiment with smaller subsets of these theories. Work in computa- 
tional semantics in the early 90s has led to systems that allow the specification 
of contexts with features [8]. Wurman’s LATCH (Location, Alphabetic order, 
Time, Category and Hierarchy) properties[9] were used in identifying structural 
mechanisms for storage, retrieval, presentation and navigation. 

More recently, the notions of context and contextualisation have become 
very fashionable in web-based information systems. Typically, the term ‘con- 
text’ is here used to describe formal models for expressing the whereabouts of 
users (mobile and ubiquitous computing), the users’ goals and interests (adap- 
tive hypermedia and personalised information systems) and semantic indices for 
resources and knowledge spaces (semantic web technologies). So in general we 
can roughly resolve the status quo of the term context into ‘user models, user 
profiles and semantic indices’. 

For context representation we have chosen a pragmatic approach which fol- 
lows the semantic indices view of context and we based our context definition 
on [10]. Our contexts are basically sets of weighted elements from a suitable set 
of domain concepts. Because time plays an important role in history, we also rep- 
resent time in contexts. 3 A possible (partial) context of a document describing 
the causes and consequences of the Russian revolution could be the following: 

{(Lenin, 1.0), (1919-1924, 1.0), ( Russia , 0.8), ( Russian revolution, 1.0)} 

where Lenin, Russia and Russian revolution are historical concepts, 1919-1924 is 
a temporal interval and the second element of the pairs is the relevancy weight. 
More formally, our VICODI resource context consists of two sets defining the 
conceptual part and the temporal part. The conceptual part is a set of weighted 
ontology elements, the temporal part is a set of weighted time intervals. We use 

3 But time specifications are time intervals and not ontology instances for technical 



reasons. 
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float weights between 0.0 and 1.0, and time has year granularity. For visualisation 
purposes the part of the context which specifies the L, T and C components of 
the LATCH approach mentioned above is particularly interesting for us. We 
term that part of the context LATCH context. 

2.3 Resource Context Operations 

Three operations on resource contexts are identifiable in a digital archive sup- 
porting the intelligent search process. 

Context generation: Resource contexts have to be established. Clearly, in 
archives storing more than a few resources the application of an automated 
method is a must. 

Dynamic generation of navigational elements: Based on the resource 
context, navigational elements have to be displayed along with each resource. 
Their function is to initiate context-based queries when the user activates 
them. 

Context-based search: After a navigational element is activated, all resources 
which have a context relevant to the current one should be returned. 

Obviously, the first and the third operations must be aware of domain knowl- 
edge. For instance, considering history, whenever a location is mentioned all its 
parts are also referred to. This background knowledge can be represented as an 
ontology, i.e. the set of its elements is the domain of the elements of the con- 
ceptual part of resource contexts and there can be relationships defined between 
the ontology elements. 

The way in which concepts and properties among them are modelled in the 
historical ontology of VICODI is depicted in Fig. 2. The root of the concept 
hierarchy is VicodiOI. The name stands for VICODI ontology instance. Any in- 
stance is either a temporal interval called Time or a Time Dependent. Instances 
of Time Dependent may have an existence time modelled by the exists prop- 
erty. There are four other special properties, two of which together with instances 
of the PartRelation concept describe part-container relationship between in- 
stances of Locations. The other two properties are hasRole and playedAt, 
which designate where a Flavour instance plays its Role. Most historical con- 
cepts are instances of subconcepts of Flavour, such as Events, Individuals and 
Organisations. Any instance may be related to any number of other instances 
and it denotes a general relationship between them, for example between two 
Individuals or Events, or between Events and its participants. 

Although in this paper we concentrate on the problems of context-based 
search, we briefly discuss the issues concerning the other two operations as well. 

3 The VICODI System 

3.1 System Architecture 

The system architecture comprises the following components. 
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Fig. 2. Concepts and properties in the ontology of VICODI 



Management System of Knowledge Space (MSKS): This component 
consists of three subcomponents: Ontology, Resource and Search. The in- 
terface of the Ontology module hides the details of the underlying open- 
source KAON framework [11], which manages the VICODI ontology stored 
in a database. The Resource module provides access to the resources stored 
in the repository and their metadata including their context information. 
The Search module provides two types of search: context-based search and 
ordinary full text search. The context-based search heavily relies on the CE 
component described next. 

Contextualisation Engine (CE): This component is made up of the client 
CE Engine (JCE) and the remote Computational CE server (CCE). One 
task of the CE module is to automatically generate context data of resources 
newly submitted to the system. Another function of this module is to support 
the context search by providing various methods to calculate pairwise context 
similarity. 

Transformation Engine (TE): The Transformation Engine implements the 
core of the text transformation functions for visualisation purposes. Addi- 
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tionally, choropleth maps 4 are employed to show the locations of the actual 
context. The TE extracts locations from contexts for these Scalable Vector 
Graphics (abbr. SVG) 5 historical maps when they are being rendered. 

Machine Translation Server (MT): The Machine Translation Server of 
Systran 6 is remotely accessible to the system. The HTML/XML fragment 
translation is available for all of the supported languages. 

Web application: The web application is the portal user interface of VICODI. 
It also manages several computation-intensive jobs (context generation, re- 
source and ontology translation, resource and ontology indexing). 

Ontology Editor: The ontology editor is stand-alone Java application with 
a graphical user interface. It is based on the visualisation elements of the 
KAON framework', and may be started by either using Java Web Start or 
installing it locally on client machines. In addition to visual editing the VI- 
CODI system also supports mass upload of ontology instances from standard 
Excel spreadsheets. Using this feature large number of ontology instances has 
been added to the VICODI ontology. 



3.2 Information Retrieval from VICODI 

Let us now describe the intelligent search process in VICODI in detail. As the 
pilot implementation of the archive operates on texts only, in this section we 
restrict ourselves to considering textual resources (i.e. documents, articles). 

At the beginning, the user specifies the initial context by pasting the text (or 
the URL) of a document found on the Internet or wrote himself. By recognis- 
ing certain parameters (keywords, years, names etc.), the system generates an 
appropriate context for the whole article. Context generation makes use of the 
already contextualised resources stored in the VICODI document repository and 
the ontology encoding domain (in our case: historical) knowledge. Alternatively 
the user can specify the initial LATCH context visually by selecting a time pe- 
riod and clicking on category icons, and countries on the map (cf. Fig. 3). If he 
chooses this way to enter the system, he is provided with a list of already stored 
and relevant resources to that LATCH context. Power users can also construct 
an arbitrary context by browsing the ontology and adding specific elements to 
the context. 

Now we assume that the user submits a document and receives its contex- 
tualised version. Then the screen looks similar to the one depicted in Fig. 4. 
On the left side, elements of the resource context which have been found in the 
document text are displayed as hyperlinks. A separate hyperlink list of context 
elements which do not occur in the text is also presented. On the right side of the 
web page a map is shown. Countries which are part of the context are painted 

4 http : / /www .personal .psu. edu/f acuity/ c/a/ cab38/GE0G321/05_choro02/ 
chorol_02.html 

5 http : / /www . w3 . org/Graphics/SVG/ 

6 http : / /www . systransof t . com/Technology /WhitePapers . html 
' http://kaon.semanticweb.org 
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in red in the map. The brightness of the colour increases with the weight of the 
location in the document context. 
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Fig. 3. The initial screen of the VICODI portal 



If the user selects a hyperlink of a domain concept, a new context-based query 
will be initiated. All elements of the conceptual part of current document’s con- 
text go into the new query context, however their weight is lowered except for 
the selected domain concept, which is emphasised. The currently selected tem- 
poral interval, i.e. the year 1805 forms the temporal part of the query context. 
An advanced search interface is also provided. It operates on the actual context, 
which originally equals to the context of the current resource, i.e. The Battle of 
Trafalgar. Having clicked on Set different context, the user can freely mod- 
ify the actual context by adding or removing time intervals, ontology concepts 
and instances. Moreover, time- and location-based queries can be initiated in an 
intuitive way by using the map on the right side. 

Alternatively, if the user realises that the current document is of no interest 
concerning his information need, he can use his browser’s back button to return 
to the previous web page, to the previous step in the search process. 
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Atlantic and Caribbean. Admirals such as Rodney and Hood established 
British superiority but it was Horatio Nelson who secured British naval 
dominance. Successful at the Battle of the Nile in 1798 and Copenhagen 
in 1801, his most famous encounter occurred off the Spanish coast at 
Trafalgar in October 1805 . It proved to be the decisive naval battle of 
the Napoleonic Wars, with Nelson defeating the combined Spanish and 
French fleets without loss of any British ship. Unfortunately, it was not 
without personal cost - Nelson was killed on his flagship, Victory, during 
the battle, by a sniper's bullet. 
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Fig. 4. The web page of VICODI with a document and its visualised context 



4 Resource Contexts and Queries 

4.1 Resource Context Generation 

Context generation is semi-automated in VICODI, i.e. for textual resources the 
CE can establish a resource context by examining the document. Of course, these 
resource contexts can be later manually fine adjusted. 

Automated context generation may seem trivial in the case of textual re- 
sources since the document context can be estimated by ontology entities found 
in the text (e.g. matching the string Lenin with the ontology instance labelled 
V. I. Lenin by means of named entity recognition) . Although it is a good starting 
point, it does usually not suffice to get high quality results. Firstly, there can be 
matched ontology elements which are negligible parts of the document context. 
For instance, a document describing the political background of the medieval 
crusades cites a present-day politician. This politician may be defined in the 
ontology but should be excluded from this context. Secondly, there can be on- 
tology entities which are part of the context but are not mentioned explicitly in 
the document. For example, a newspaper article on the Kosovo conflict probably 
does not mention this event explicitly. Consequently, the context and the set of 
ontology elements quoted in the text differ in general. 
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Thirdly, natural languages are inherently ambiguous, which makes label 
matching in a document a non-trivial task. For instance, the string the king 
refers to Elvis in a document on Rock’n’Roll and to King Richard, the Lionheart 
in a text on the crusades. And lastly, not only context elements but their signif- 
icance (their weight in the context) are important as well. Basically, it can be 
simply estimated by the occurrence numbers but there can be significant context 
elements which do not occur in the text at all. 

The technique applied by the CE to generate the conceptual part of the initial 
document context is based on a weighted 1-to-N classification method[12]. It 
represents the documents as bags of words and makes use of the cross-correlation 
values of calculated by the classifier from the training data (i.e. annotated class 
relevance values). 8 This enables the CE to identify domain concepts explicitly 
not mentioned in the document text and also turns out to be useful to resolve 
ambiguous domain concept matches. 

It is much easier to generate the temporal part of the document context. 
The CE simply looks for dates and temporal intervals in the text. Then com- 
pares them to the existence times of the elements included in the conceptual 
part. Several adequate comparison operators are conceivable, see e.g. [13] for an 
overview. Whenever the CE recognises a constructive ‘interference’ between the 
sets of dates, a large weight is assigned to it, otherwise it gets a low weight. 
Destructive ‘interferences’ are quite frequent because most documents contain a 
date of publication or similar. It would not be correct, however, to treat them 
as significant parts of the document context. 



4.2 Presenting Navigational Elements 

Navigational elements are, as outlined in Section 2, the key components of the 
user interface in the intelligent search process. They correspond to elements of 
both the conceptual and the temporal part of the current resource context and 
initiate the next context-based query in the digital archive. 

VICODI organises the navigational elements in two groups. The first group 
resides in the textual representation of the resource (if exists) and highlights 
all the domain concepts which occur in the text. It is based on the generated 
context of the resource text, when each mentioned domain concept is recognised. 
Then the weight and the actual position(s) of each context element in the text 
are passed to the TE (Transformation Engine), which constructs the hyperlinked 
version of the document. The transformed text is stored in the archive for caching 
purposes so that it does not have to be re-generated each time the document is 
displayed. The original text and its URL (if any) are also archived and displayed 
upon request so that copyright is not infringed. 

The other group of navigational elements lists all elements of the conceptual 
part of the resource context which are not mentioned in the resource text. These 
elements as well as elements of the first group are all rendered according to their 

8 Further details on the CE algorithms will be published separately because of their 
complexity and space limits of this paper. 
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weight in the current resource context, i.e. absolute relevance is indicated by a 
bold font, strong by an italic one and slight by underlining. 

4.3 Searching for Relevant Contexts 

Although a resource context captures well what the resource is about, the selec- 
tion of relevant contexts to a query context is a challenging task because a simple 
syntactical comparison does not suffice. For example, if we look for resources on 
TrockV s role in the Russian revolution , a resource on Lenin and Russia may 
contain some relevant information. As a consequence, a sophisticated method 
which also takes into account the semantics of context elements has to be em- 
ployed and such a method requires one-by-one processing of resource contexts. 
The temporal part of different contexts does not impose such problems as they 
are comparable with minor difficulties (see e.g. [13] for modelling issues). 

The semantic comparison of the conceptual part of two contexts is straight- 
forward if several important points in the space of domain concepts are identified 
by means of a clustering algorithm in advance. This is possible as the background 
knowledge is provided as an ontology. Then the relative position of the concep- 
tual part of the context to these points can be determined and the distance 
between the contexts can be calculated. This is what exactly the CE does. 

Despite the facts that this method runs quickly and scales well (its complexity 
is linear in terms of the size of the contexts), it has to be repeated for millions 
of resources in huge archives and it would therefore deliver the most relevant 
contexts in several minutes, which is simply unacceptable. Consequently, we 
must significantly reduce the number of resource contexts to which the query 
context is compared in each query. This step is called filtering and executed 
as a part of each query processing. Clearly, it cannot rely on similarity results, 
but it should yet exhibit good precision and recall characteristics. That is it 
should not filter out any potentially interesting contexts but it should remove 
any non-interesting resources hence reducing the size of the candidate context 
set. 

Our filtering method is based on the insight that the elements of a context 
of a relevant resource must lie close to the elements of the query context. We 
thus extend the conceptual part of the query context to the ontology elements 
which are semantically close to it based on the temporal part of the query con- 
text. Which concepts are considered semantically close highly depends on the 
properties in the ontology since one may indicate stronger connection than the 
other. Figure 5 depicts the steps of query processing and their interaction. 

To justify why properties have to be distinguished during query extension 
consider for example a location. Referring to this location, usually all its parts 
are also referred to (as already pointed out in Section 2.3) but not necessarily 
a role which is played at that location. Locations also explain why the query 
context is extended each time for filtering and not the resource contexts only 
once. The temporal part of the query context is not known when resource con- 
texts are created, and it is a necessary condition for resource contexts in order to 
be returned in the result set of a query that they contain the same geographical 
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Fig. 5. Finding relevant resource contexts to a query context 



location as the query context but at the time specified in the query. Location en- 
tities corresponding to given location entities at a given time can be retrieved by 
following the time-annotated container-part property instances in the presence 
of the target time period, i.e. the temporal part of the query context. 

The task of query extension is carried out by a blackboard system[14,15] in 
VICODI. In this blackboard architecture, which is depicted in Fig. 6, the black- 
board stores the actual extended query context, and is initialised with the origi- 
nal query context received from the user interface. Then each knowledge source 
is responsible for ensuring that the blackboard is closed under its own extension 
rule. They accomplish their task by continuously examining the blackboard’s 
content and adding further entities to it if required. We have no separate con- 
trol shell, i.e. the extension phase completes as soon as the blackboard is found 
closed under the extension rules by all the knowledge sources. The finiteness of 
ontology guarantees the termination of the loop. 




Fig. 6. Blackboard architecture for query context extension in VICODI 



Query extension is a highly data-driven and complex task, as the inclusion of 
an entity may imply further entities’ inclusion in the extended query. However, 
the use of a blackboard system for this purpose successfully decouples the func- 
tionality from the data. It means that only the knowledge sources have to be 
replaced in order to implement filtering for other application domains. Moreover, 
if properties change in the VICODI ontology, only the ‘data’, i.e. the extension 
rules within the knowledge sources have to be modified accordingly. It is also a 
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flexible approach as it enabled us to experiment with different extension rules in 
the project. 

According to the properties in the ontology we defined the extension rules 
depicted in Table 1. In this paper we interpret the relation overlaps on temporal 
intervals in the way that it is true if either argument is unspecified or the argu- 
ments have at least a single point in time in common. These rules find nothing 
else but the ontology elements mentioned indirectly in the query context. To 
model imprecisely phrased queries, all elements connected with any property 
instance to the already selected elements are added to the set of elements, too, 
after all other knowledge sources finish their job. 

Table 1 . Context extension rules in VICODI 



Name of rule 


Description 


related 


includes all instances of Time Dependent which are re- 
lated to another Time Dependent instance contained 
in the blackboard and whose existence time overlaps 
the temporal part of the query context 


hasRole 


includes all instances of Role which is played by any 
Flavour instance contained in the blackboard if the ex- 
istence time of the Role instance overlaps the temporal 
part of the query context, also includes all instances 
of Flavour which have a Role instance contained in 
the blackboard and whose existence time overlaps the 
temporal part of the query context 


Location Location 


includes all parts and containers of all locations con- 
tained in the blackboard if existence time of the 
PartRelation instance overlaps the temporal part of 
the query context 


playedAt 


includes all instances of Role which are playedAt a 
Location contained in the blackboard if the existence 
time of the Role instance overlaps the temporal part 
of the query context, also includes all instances of 
Location where any Role contained in the blackboard 
is played and whose existence time overlaps the tem- 
poral part of the query context 



The actual output of the filtering phase contains only the resource contexts 
whose conceptual part contains at least one element of the extended set of do- 
main concepts and whose temporal part overlaps the temporal part of the query 
context. 

The goal of filtering is to speed up the query evaluation process by reducing 
the number of resource contexts to be checked so that the user gets the results 
within a reasonable time frame. The question naturally arises: does this black- 
board architecture, which realises a more complex algorithm than the original 
context comparison method, meet this requirement? 
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Indeed, filtering is relatively slow. Instead of calculating the extended query 
context, thousands pairs of contexts could be compared by the CE with the same 
effort. It should be noted, however, that in contrast to the pairwise context com- 
parison the complexity of filtering does not depend on the number of resources 
in the archive, which makes it beneficial to use in huge digital archives. 

In the current configuration of VICODI, with approximately 5000 historical 
concepts and 10000 property instances filtering runs within 20 seconds even for 
the most complex queries and usually A of the resource contexts are eventually 
compared to the query context one by one during query processing. The latter 
ratio is not notably good but in the current, pilot implementation documents 
focus on certain episodes of the European history. When the whole historical 
timeline is covered in a more uniform manner, a better ratio is expected. 

5 User Evaluation 

Although VICODI prototype portal is still under development, the system was 
recently tested by a group of history lecturers. Since the project is not yet finished 
the user testing and evaluation is still in its first phase, which is meant to tease 
out the design flaws of the portal interface, the ontology, contextualisation and 
retrieval systems. A second evaluation phase will take place right before the end 
of the project. 

To test the site scenario-based evaluation techniques were used. We modified 
Erskine et al.’s approach to scenario-based design[16] for this purpose. On the 
contrary to the original approach, we not only tested the design but also the 
functions of the portal including the value of the content as well as the ontology. 

The user evaluation process started by identifying classes of intended users: 
students and educators, historians and other professionals, interested public. We 
chose Education as our evaluation domain, because we had contact with that 
user group during the project. 

After a guided walk-through of the design elements (artefacts), functions 
and tools including the contextualisation process, information retrieval and the 
ontology, all the testers were given the same scenario consisting of a series of 
tasks and they were ask to complete an evaluation form during solving the 
tasks. These tasks included a series of operations intended to simulate the use of 
primary sources for seminar/tutorial based group teaching as well as research for 
essays. The lecturers were asked to retrieve certain documents and consider the 
contextualisation results. During retrieval they had to use all of the navigation 
aids described in Section 3.2. In addition testers were asked to put certain texts 
into the system, contextualise them and judge the results. 

The initial response of the evaluators was that the strong visual aspect greatly 
aids in data presentation and that the maps are a tremendous asset. All testers 
agreed that maps provide a positive reinforcement tool for teaching purposes. 
The combination of maps and chronology offers a new way of searching that is 
potentially pedagogically useful. Most testers found that the highlighted (con- 
textualised) links would encourage students to explore wider contexts, to use 
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more documents and that it would make visible how historical resources relate 
to each other. This was in fact regarded as the most significant feature of the 
VICODI system. It can be concluded therefore that user evaluation showed the 
value of our visual contextualisation approach. 

There were also some critical notes during the evaluation, however. Most of 
them were concerned with the quality and coverage of documents which were 
added to the system at the time of the evaluation. Our evaluators who had a 
strong historical background found both average document quality and histor- 
ical coverage not adequate from a historical point of view. It is not a surprise, 
however, as the goal of the project is not to develop a full-fledged history portal, 
but to demonstrate the feasibility of the approach. The prototype portal will be 
available publicly, however, even after the project end, and therefore it has also 
the potential to evolve into a comprehensive history portal, as a side effect of 
our work. 

Perhaps the only serious criticism over the context-centric resource manage- 
ment itself referred to the speed of the context generation and search processes. 
Our users felt that in the digital age it is a significant flaw not getting real-time 
results. This criticism shows that significant improvements have to be yet made 
in the speed of context generation and search processes without sacrificing the 
quality of automatic context estimation and retrieval. This task is subject to 
future research. 

As a conclusion it can be said that while users found the idea of visual 
contextualisation and context-based search interesting and useful, a high quality 
resource archive is needed to fully exploit the potential of this new technology. 

6 Related Work 

As stated in Section 2, retrieval system of VICODI is basically the combination 
of the adaptive hypermedia approaches with a predefined hyperlink structure 
and descriptive querying approaches in Information Retrieval. 

The incorporation of implicit query conditions has a long tradition in In- 
formation Retrieval. The initial efforts concentrated on previous queries and/or 
relevance feedback of the user. This allowed the system for constructing a user 
model, which was in turn used for query augmentation. The last years show a 
clear evolution in the direction of context-awareness. However, all of them rely 
on external monitoring of the user. This can yield much more powerful contex- 
tual capabilities, but usually constitutes a considerable barrier for casual users. 
Furthermore, all approaches requiring to store information about the user over 
a longer period of time raise privacy issues, i.e. the user must be aware of the 
information stored about him and the system must guarantee the protection of 
this data. 

In adaptive hypermedia, most approaches also require explicit user models, 
which the user has to provide by specifying his interests in some way. There are 
several approaches trying to determine the context automatically, like electronic 
tourist guides[17] taking location as a context information. Another approach 
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described in [18] takes the page referrer as a source for narrowing down the 
context of the user. Because VICODI exploits domain knowledge (in contrast 
to other adaptive hypermedia systems), appropriate navigation targets can be 
deduced from the resource content alone. 

There are already several systems available, which follow similar goals as our 
system. Sites following the Wiki idea 9 also generate hyperlinks in new docu- 
ments automatically, allowing an easier navigation within the document space. 
There, however, links are generated on a purely syntactic base, and only 1-to-l 
connection is possible. Other systems, like HyperNietzsche[19], SRFG LATCH- 
Browser 10 or COHSE[20] also have a notion of context, which is, however, speci- 
fied in those systems only manually. Finally, information extraction applications 
- most of them are based on the open-source GATE framework[21] - try to 
achieve what we do in the context generation step. They mostly work only on the 
syntactical level, although some of them (like the Armadillo system[22], which 
employs ontologies to infer relevant locations) begin to realise the advantages 
of using semantic information during this process. Novel information extraction 
algorithms can be integrated into our system in the future to improve the quality 
of the automatically generated context estimation. 

7 Conclusion 

Making retrieval from digital archives efficient for users continues to be a chal- 
lenging problem, gaining importance with the increase in the volume of avail- 
able information and the scope of the audience. The traditional query-response 
paradigm has proven inadequate because it neglects the predominant exploratory 
search tactics of users and the fact that searching is a learning process. Awareness 
of the usage context has become the most promising approach to support the 
user by incorporating information about his situation as implicit assumptions 
into the interaction with the system. However, acquiring such context informa- 
tion is very difficult. 

In this paper, we have presented the VICODI approach, which allows for 
context-aware browsing through the archive content. To each resource in the 
archive is automatically assigned a resource context, consisting of temporal in- 
formation and entities from a domain ontology. When the user views a certain re- 
source, its context becomes part of the user’s context. The system generates navi- 
gational elements for entities or time periods, which represent context-dependent 
queries to the archive. These queries themselves are constructed as modifications 
of the resource context. Traditional retrieval methods have been replaced by more 
sophisticated context matching algorithms exploiting the semantics expressed in 
the domain ontology. The required context similarity calculation is, however, 
computationally rather expensive. In order to retain scalability and short re- 
sponse times, we have presented a filtering framework, which implements query 
extension heuristics based on semantical relationships in the ontology. 

9 e.g. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History 

1(1 http : / /suntrec . salzburgresearch. at/projects/LATCHBrowser/ 
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Evaluation sessions with end users in the domain of European history have 
shown that - despite the limited amount of documents in the prototypical archive 
- the VICODI approach is considered to provide valuable help for exploring 
digital archives. 

The VICODI approach is domain-neutral. Required domain knowledge and 
query extension rules can be easily plugged in so that it is open to other ap- 
plication domains. We are currently exploring the potential of VICODI in the 
e-learning domain, and we plan to integrate this approach with context-aware 
support of learning processes (like [23]). This would enhance self-steered learning 
capabilities and also increase the learning efficiency by making suggested learn- 
ing material more relevant to learners. By combining the resource context-based 
approach of VICODI with personalization techniques, this can be supported even 
better. 
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Abstract. The semantics of order-sorted type hierarchies are fundamental both 
to the retrieval of knowledge from large real-world-size knowledge bases and 
to the next generation of web technology. The Chrysostom web knowledge- 
base project provides an interesting case for furthering this research. An 
attempt to model the social world of the late Roman Empire, this knowledge 
base rests upon an ontology which uses the knowledge found in a very large 
body of documents associated with the cities of Antioch in ancient Syria and 
Constantinople (modern Istanbul) in the fourth and fifth centuries. We describe 
the knowledge base and its use, as well as the ontology that was created (and 
continues to develop) to support it. 

Keywords: Knowledge retrieval, ontology, knowledge servers 



1 Introduction 

With the large amount of information (and knowledge) available through the Internet, 
users are starting to look for effective ways to filter through the information, to find 
only the information relevant to their work. Instead of using the web to provide 
documents and raw data, users will instead use a knowledge server to filter and 
combine the retrieved knowledge to the user’s specific purposes. 

It has been widely acknowledged that the semantics of order-sorted type 
hierarchies are fundamental both to the retrieval of knowledge from large real-world- 
size knowledge bases and to the next generation of web technology [1-3]. The 
Chrysostom web knowledge-base project provides an interesting case for furthering 
this research. 

The Chrysostom project is an attempt to model the social world of the late Roman 
Empire. The underlying ontology captures the knowledge found in a very large body 
of documents associated with the cities of Antioch in ancient Syria and 
Constantinople (modern Istanbul) in the fourth and fifth centuries. The initial idea 
behind the Chrysostom Knowledge Base (CKB) was to capture all of the speeches of 
the fourth-century orator and bishop John Chrysostom in one, easily accessible 
location. 



R. Meersman, Z. Tari (Eds.): CoopIS/DOA/ODBASE 2004, LNCS 3290, pp. 724-734. 2004. 
© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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The point of capturing the knowledge found in the speeches is that they contain a 
wealth of information about everyday life. Capturing this information in a knowledge 
base is a significant first step in creating a model of fourth-century society, and also 
helps to make that information more accessible. 



2 Background 

Until now, scholars have dipped into these orations selectively, getting bits and pieces 
of unrelated information. Our research shows that a user can get a distorted picture 
when not looking across the entire corpus [4], Hence, the need for an ontology was 
twofold: to try to enforce responsible use of the data on scholars, and to provide a 
uniform framework for the knowledge contained in the speeches. 

The Chrysostom knowledge base which runs on top of this ontology makes it 
possible to search and get every single instance of a piece of knowledge. But because 
the search is not directly expressed as keywords (due to the nature of the rhetoric, use 
of broad categories, allusions, etc) the user needs more than the standard keyword 
search mechanism. 

The intent of the project which implements this knowledge base is to extract all 
information about how society functioned in fourth-century Near-Eastern Helenic 
cultures. The breadth and variety of the coverage of topics common to the everyday 
lives of the people of these regions makes this knowledge an extremely valuable 
resource for researchers of social history. 

The original design called for phrases and passages from Chrysostom’s speeches 
to be placed into categories which would then be keyword searchable in an online 
database. The designers of the CKB soon discovered problems with this design. For 
example, a historian may want to look for competing uses of public spaces. In a 
keyword search, this would involve a combination of searches including marketplace, 
street system, religious building, civic building, plaza, parade, ceremony, and so on. 
Even then, many concepts would be lost to the user. It is necessary to give the user 
the ability to find the combination of these concepts, not merely a conjunction of the 
keywords. Furthermore, the commonality among all of these concepts may not have 
been specifically implemented by the database designer, which would necessitate the 
creation of new intersections of concepts in the knowledge base. 

Similarly, ideas and concepts may not be directly represented literally in the 
database. The user may want to find all mention of beggars and begging, for 
example, but must also search topics related to poverty and homelessness. Concepts 
may not be directly searchable. For example, the keywords of „psychology“, 
„superstitious behavior’ 1 and „value systems 11 are all unsearchable in the raw database, 
but all of these concepts appear in the form of other words or phrases. 

As the process of design always forces the designers to re-examine what they 
want and what they can do, developing the CKB has shaped what the users and 
designers want to do with it. The original intent was to capture the ideas contained in 
Chrysostom’s orations, but they found that what they really wanted was to make 
something that was concept-based, and not just data-based. 

The intent was to make all of the speeches (more than 1,000 of them exist in text 
form) available to any web user. The texts already exist in an accessible form, thanks 
to the Thesaurus Lingua Graeca Project (TLG), which has been working for more 
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than two decades to put Greek speeches into an electronic form. This combination of 
concepts and raw text would make a highly useful database of fourth-century life in 
these cultures. The database was to contains all of the concepts expressed in the 
speeches, and they would be searchable and indexable. Since the database is so large, 
including many concepts, many types and categories, and many text passages, our 
problem was to discover how to best handle the size and complexity of this 
knowledge base? 

Therefore, the aims of the Chrysostom Knowledge Base are: 

To capture every piece of information which might have relevance to daily life 
To index that knowledge so that it enables semantic as well as keyword searches 
To direct the user from the search results to the original text in the TLG 
To make the knowledge base available as widely as possible via the web 

In this paper, we will show portions of the Chrysostom knowledge base, to 
demonstrate the size and complexity of the ontology. We will then show how lattice 
techniques have already improved the performance and accessibility of the 
knowledge base. We conclude with discussion on how our techniques will further 
improve this knowledge base, and how the techniques developed for this project will 
benefit knowledge representation, knowledge retrieval and the semantic web. 



3 The Chrysostom Knowledge Base 

3.1 Ontology and Knowledge Base 

An ontology, in the Knowledge Engineering and Artificial Intelligence sense, is a 
framework for the domain knowledge of an intelligent system. An ontology structures 
the knowledge, and acts as a container for the knowledge. We base our formal 
definition of ontology on the Conceptual Graph (CG) Theory definition of canon, as 
defined in [5, 6] and others. 

A canon in the sense discussed here is the set of all CGs which are well-formed, 
and meaningful in their domain. A complete discussion and formalization of CG 
concepts can be found in [6] and [7], but briefly, canonical formation rales specify 
how ontologies can be legally built and guarantee that the resulting graphs satisfy 
„sensibility constraints," called the Canonical Basis. The canonical basis is a set of 
rules in the domain which specifies how the relations can be legally used, for example 
that the concept eats must have a theme which is food. 

A type hierarchy can then be established for both the concepts and the relations 
within a canon. A type hierarchy is based on the intuition that some types subsume 
other types. For example, every instance of cat would also have all the properties of 
mammal. This hierarchy is expressed by a subsumption or generalization order on 
types. Since not all types are comparable in this way, the hierarchy represents a 
partial order. We now depart from general discussions of ontology and knowledge 
systems in order to discuss our knowledge base. While we choose to describe the 
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implemented system in this paper, the interested reader can find discussions of the 
formalization of some of these ideas in our previous work [8], 

3.2 An Ontology of Historical Interactions 

Given the stated goal of creating a knowledge base of fourth century society, the 
obvious direction to take was first to define an ontology of the domain, including 
terminology, relations and concept types. The historical researchers on our team then 
..filled in“ the ontology with the passages from Chrysostom’s orations (translated into 
English) by attaching short passages to the concepts that represent them. Thus, the 
ontology is populated by the text-based data to create the Chrysostom Knowledge 
Base. The work of completing the knowledge base continues, as more than a 
thousand of Chrysostom’s works exist, but the knowledge base is implemented and 
functioning. 

The ontology represents the interactions among the concepts in the domain. That 
is, not just interactions between people, or business transactions, but interactions 
between, for example, travel and shipping, sea and ship, tools and agriculture, etc. 
Figure 1 shows a portion of the Chrysostom ontology, including the top of the 
hierarchy and some of the highest-level types. When complete, the CKB will contain 
about 65,000 individual text entries spread among more than 1,500 types. At its 
deepest paths, there are nine layers of subsumption between the top and bottom 
elements. 

It can be seen in Fig. 1 that the highest level types express very broad categories 
of the things that Chrysostom discusses in his orations. It is possible for any type to 
have a specialization in common with any other type (this is called a „join“ in the 
terminology of concept type hierarchies). For example, the concept „travel“ has a join 
with the concept of ,,the sea“, which is „shipping“. The concepts of „plants,“ „tools,“ 
and ..occupation 11 are joined at the concept of ..farmer 11 and ..farming. 11 

T 



Tools Hospitality Travel Sea Wealth Occupation Plants 





Fig. 1. A portion of the Chrysostom ontology. 
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4 Examples 

4.1 Search on Concrete Concepts 

The user interface is implemented as a web-based interface, and there are several 
ways in which a user can interact with the knowledge base. In our first example, the 
user is looking for any mention of lodgings for travelers. This user decides to start by 
entering „hospitality“ as a search query. The CKB will respond by showing the 
subsumed types under hospitality (which is a high-level type). The subsumed types 
include festival, meal, visitor and provision of lodging, as shown in Fig. 1. The user 
interface showing these results is shown in Fig. 2. Our user follows the hierarchy to 
provision of lodging to find two categories, which are two different types of hostels. 
However, the user can see from the texts mentioned that these words refer to hostels 
set up for the poor, or for political refugees. The user sees that hostel is a join 
between provision of lodging and accommodation, and decides to explore 
accommodation as a promising category. Accommodation subsumes two types, hostel 
and inn, and it is this latter category that contains the texts that the user is looking for. 
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Fig. 2. The user interface to the Chrysostom Knowledge Base. 



Another example is illustrated by the partial CKB hierarchy shown in Fig. 3. 
(Note that in order to save space, we leave out most of the lattice, such as the explicit 
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top and bottom and other concepts related to the concepts shown here.) Here, our 
user is interested in finding out about shipping in the ancient world. She searches on 
the term „shipping“ and finds, not surprisingly, that the concept of shipping is a join 
formed between the concepts of Travel and The Sea. Further, the user finds that there 
are several categories under shipping that may be of interest, including personal 
travel, ship/boat, shipwreck, shipping personnel and shipping of goods. The user 
navigates through shipping of goods, and finds that trading also subsumes shipping of 
goods. She then finds text passages of interest under the categories of import and 
export. 



Travel 



Sea 



shipping 



ship/boat 



personal 
travel 



Occupation 



Commerce 



transport commercial V. 

Dersonnel transactoin tra In ^ retai 




, . ~ shipping 
shipping , , 

3 , of goods 
personnel 



import ^ export 

merchant storage 



Fig. 3. A portion of the Chrysostom ontology showing shipping and commerce. 
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Fig. 4. Another portion of the Chrysostom ontology showing tools. 



At any given point in a search, not only is the text that is associated with that 
concept available, but also the user can click on any of the categories of that text. For 
example, under shipwreck, the user can click on disaster, captain, crew or doctor. 
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Here, the user did not ask for the join of disaster and personnel to get captain , but the 
concept of captain existed there already, as a join of other concepts. This linking of 
implied joins (that the user was not searching for) allows greater search and 
expression of the query. 

As a further example, a user is interested in reading about the work methods or 
environment of the bronzesmith. The user may enter the query as „bronzesmith,“ 
„metalwork,“ or even „mallet.“ As shown in Fig. 4, these queries will yield results 
which discuss the work practices of metalworkers. 

Fig. 4 also includes brief summaries of some of the result passages discovered 
here, showing that in one case the passage is a reference to how both the bronzesmith 
and the goldsmith work, and also the need for a source of light. The second passage 
refers to the bronzesmith’ s work methods. Not included in the diagram are passages 
which refer to training in metalwork (said to be combination of theory and practice) 
decorative metalwork and the use of the concept of metalwork as an example of truly 
hard work. The user can go to a short text passage where the reference comes from, 
and the reference numbers in the right column of Fig. 2 are indexes into the TLG 
where the complete text can be found. 

4.2 Search on Abstract Concepts 

Besides the extensive use in Chrysostom’s speeches of analogy and metaphor, users 
will want to be able to search on abstract concepts. As mentioned earlier, the user can 
now search for psychology, values, superstitious behavior and other abstract notions. 
For example, the query „value“ will yield many passages associated with values and 
value scales. From this point, though, the user can follow links to other values 
expressed in the speeches, such as honor, debt, behavior, activity of rich people, and 
so on. Similarly for the query „superstition,“ which links to psychology and habitual 
behavior. 

Whether the user starts with a keyword entry or follows links from another 
concept, all of these concepts have portions of speeches associated with them that 
give some insight into the lives of people who lived in this time and place. Once the 
user has found the appropriate concept type, she only has to link to the Greek text to 
read a short section from the speech. Note that the entire text is not available online, 
but can be obtained through the TLG. 

Note also, that there are text passages associated with nearly all of the types in the 
ontology. So, the user will not only find short text passages associated with mallet or 
sickle, but also with agricultural implement, commercial transaction, or transport 
personnel. When the original text passage contains these concepts as a general idea, 
the text is linked to the general concept, rather than something more specific. So, the 
text data is not only associated with the leaf nodes of the hierarchy, but with nodes at 
every level. 



5 Lattice Operators 

One major result of our previous work in Knowledge Representation and Reasoning 
has been a unification tool for conceptual graphs [8, 9], The knowledge and 
information in the knowledge base can be described in conceptual graphs, and the 
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conceptual graphs tools of type hierarchies, subsumption and unification can be 
exploited to index the knowledge. We have demonstrated the use of type hierarchies 
and subsumption in this paper, but we haven’t yet explored how to use these 
techniques or unification to retrieve concepts which are hidden in the text because 
those concepts haven’t been made explicit in the type hierarchy. 

The problem is that it’s not always possible to find a join in a straightforward 
manner. For example, heatstroke can be found as a join between summer and medical 
treatment. However, that join is not explicit in our ontology, and so is not a 
searchable term. The user must follow links from either medicine or season down to 
the reference on heatstroke. 

Our work has now brought us to the point where it will be necessary to create new 
join terms on the fly. The heatstroke example illustrates the direction of the project. 
In the event of finding a term which may need to be referred to again, there needs to 
be a mechanism which will create this new concept and place it on the hierarchy. In 
this case, there will be issues of the subsumption ordering, and how the information is 
retrieved and indexed. 

Exactly how case retrieval and the subsumption ordering, introduced by the 
unification tool, interact is to be determined. However, the emphasis will be on 
constructing indices based on the classification of conceptual graph terms into 
hierarchies complementing the structure of the explored knowledge space. This 
means that it will be essential to have the knowledge organized into a hierarchical 
structure which in itself contains much of the semantics for understanding the 
knowledge, as we have done with the Chrysostom Knowledge Base. 

When generating new states the expressiveness of the representation acts to 
restrict the possibilities requiring consideration. Constraints in the partially elaborated 
problem statement (ie query) and in the specificity of the corresponding partial 
solution filter the matching passages. Together with the operation of ordered types in 
unification, these constraints help to eliminate results which are inappropriate to the 
state under consideration. Given a computationally efficient implementation of the 
type system, which is the subject of our future work, a unification tool over 
conceptual graphs will help to efficiently match appropriate solutions to the partial 
fragment (or query, keyword, semantic fragment, partial graph) under consideration. 
In this sense, a unification tool will not only make it easier to create domain rules, but 
also aid in the retrieval of the solution to the query by making it faster and easier to 
find appropriate types. 

The strength of the system lies in generating formal representations to be indexed 
by classification techniques. The current thinking in conceptual graph theory is that, 
once the conceptual graph has been classified into a hierarchy, the hierarchy can be 
encoded into boolean strings, and lattice operations like inclusion, least upper bound 
and greatest lower bound can be used to perform inference operations by bit string 
manipulations on compact codes [10]. While this sort of approach was proposed over 
a decade ago, the supporting theory (and indeed technology) has not been sufficiently 
developed to support this sort of lattice operation. 

These lattice methods are domain and representation independent and are based 
on an abstract data type for partially ordered sets. For a given object domain, a partial 
order over objects serves as an index to that domain. For example, building designs 
can be ordered in terms of spatial symmetries, software specification can be ordered 
by generalization of behavior and social history can be ordered by social role or value 
systems. The effect is that case retrieval efficiency can be dramatically enhanced. 
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The knowledge-base which is the subject of our work is unique in that there is no 
single definition for subsumption, or a „more specific" concept. In fact, it is this 
feature of a natural database which forces us to enhance the theory behind the 
semantics of subsumption and type hierarchy, as opposed to the ordering which 
naturally accompanies databases of artifacts, such as architecture or software 
constructs. 

The point in building a unification tool for conceptual graphs is that conceptual 
structure term unification is more computationally efficient than standard constraint 
processing. In our future tool, when a user constrains a query to the database (for 
example, by specifying dates, people involved, particular events, etc.) those 
constraints don’t need to be resolved immediately, as in standard constraint 
satisfaction tools. Using the computational power of the indexing system, constraints 
in the query can be unified with the knowledge-base to produce a result which is very 
specific to the query. Fewer constraints are solved because constraints are already 
stored in the hierarchy of the lattice as classifications. This is similar to existing 
approaches to constraint solving (for example, Baader and Siekmann [11]) with the 
exception that conceptual graphs have the additional semantic power of being a typed 
and order-sorted structure. Constraints are used, then, to help select appropriate 
indices and to refine the search result generated by the user’s queries. 



6 Future Directions 

We are still left with several open questions which we hope to address in this project. 
These questions include the semantic and theoretical support and the implementation 
techniques of the lattice operators, the efficiency considerations of the indexes and 
the construction of the lattices. However, these issues are intimately related to the 
indexing mechanism that we propose to explore. In general, we need to find a 
conceptual graph solution that helps this historical knowledge-base run in an efficient 
way when the solutions are many and varied. These issues are directly related to 
engineering an indexing tool. 

Our goal is to automatically create an index into the knowledge base as the query 
is being formed. The new index item will precisely target the knowledge the user 
wants to locate, ignoring knowledge that is semantically unrelated, and therefore 
irrelevant. We achieve this by expanding theory first developed for lattice theory and 
conceptual graphs to create partially-ordered subsumption hierarchies to index the 
knowledge. This solution has implications for knowledge merging over multiple 
ontologies. 

An example of the use of this sort of indexing of the knowledge can be illustrated 
by considering a query regarding the travel time between two cities in that time. 
Ultimately, we want to give the capability to the user to make hypothetical queries 
that are not explicit in the texts, but can be answered by putting together facts found 
in the knowledge base. For example, a user may want to query the knowledge base as 
to whether it would be possible to travel from Constantinople to Antioch in less than 
ten days. Chrysostom is never explicit on this point, but certain facts about travel do 
appear in his orations. He discusses military movements, travel by land and by sea, 
and messengers sent between various cities. Given the time and patience, a researcher 
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in social history could find the answer to the query by reading many speeches, and 
piecing together the scraps of information they contain. 

Our Chrysostom Knowledge Base of the future would allow this sort of query, by 
matching on the concepts of travel contained in these texts, by performing constraint 
processing automatically, and by a little use of the knowledge indexing. The new and 
improved CKB would tell the user that it was possible to travel between those two 
cities in less than ten days, if the traveler moved by ship. 

As stated earlier, the current CKB is based on concepts from Conceptual Graph 
Theory, and we expect the project to continue in that direction. We anticipate that 
both the text in the knowledge base and the queries will be expressed as conceptual 
graphs. A possible conceptual graph for the query discussed previously is shown in 
Figure 5. This graph illustrates that concepts can match in general terms (so that 
travel can match more specific types of travel, such as travel by sea). It also shows 
that the user can make some constraints explicit (< 10 days) while others are not 
important (the asterisks in the agent concept are used in Conceptual Graph Theory to 
illustrate a match with any concept). 




Fig. 5. A conceptual graph query for the CKB. 



7 Conclusions 

We have designed and implemented the Chrysostom Knowledge Base, which 
contains knowledge of the social history of fourth-century Helenic cultures. The 
significance of the knowledge is that it contains facts and information about the 
everyday lives of the people who lived at the time. As such, it is a very valuable 
resource for researchers studying that time and place. The further significance of this 
knowledge base is that it is a working implementation of an ontology constructed 
using concept type hierarchies. The resulting knowledge structure is an ontology of 
fourth-century social history. 

When complete, the concept type hierarchy will consist of more than 70,000 
entries. While lattice techniques are currently employed to link the knowledge to over 
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1,500 types, this indexing solution is inadequate for the types of search queries that 
the user is likely to employ. In particular, at present users aren't always able to locate 
concepts closely related semantically to their search. 

Ultimately, we would like to see the knowledge base instantiated by representing 
all text passages as conceptual graphs, so that search and indexing is made easier, but 
we have anecdotal evidence from users that the knowledge base has made research 
easier because of the lattice structure of the hierarchy. We also see the knowledge 
base surpassing its original intent of a knowledge base of Chrysostom’s work to 
become an ontology for historical research. 



8 An Invitation 

The authors welcome feedback on the Chrysostom Knowledge Base, and invite 
readers to explore the knowledge base, and its underlying ontology. The CKB can be 
accessed at: http://www.cecs.acu.edu.au/chrysostom/ 
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Abstract. This paper addresses the issue of simplifying natural lan- 
guage texts in order to ease the task of accessing factual information 
contained in them. We define the notion of Easy Access Sentence - a 
unit of text from which the information it contains can be retrieved by 
a system with modest text-analysis capabilities, able to process single 
verb sentences with named entities as constituents. We present an algo- 
rithm that constructs Easy Access Sentences from the input text, with 
a small-scale evaluation. Challenges and further research directions are 
then discussed. 



1 Introduction 

It has been argued previously that complicated sentences are a stumbling block 
for systems that rely on natural language data; applications like machine transla- 
tion, information retrieval and text summarization were cited as potential bene- 
factors of text simplification [5] [6]. However, what exactly makes a sentence 
simple for computers has not yet been made clear. 

Possible dimensions of complexity are numerous. Long sentences, conjoined 
sentences, embedded clauses, passives, non-canonical word order [4], use of low- 
frequency words [7] were all proposed as aspects of sentence complexity for 
language-impaired humans. Are the same things difficult for computers? Why? 

The crucial question is what language technology applications use texts for. 
Taggers and parsers of various sorts perform linguistic analysis of the text 
and are hence pre-processors for applications that make use of the (analyzed) 
text, usually for finding information in it. This goal statement pertains in- 
formation retrieval and extraction, to question answering and summarization. 
Machine translation systems might also have an information-seeking component 
if translation is viewed as a task of conveying the same message in a different 
language, rather than transforming the structures of one language to those of 
the other. 
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In this paper, we address the question of what makes finding information in 
a text easy for a computer and how to transform texts to comply with these 
requirements. 



2 Easy Access Sentences 

Intuitively, a simple sentence is a sentence from which it is easy to retrieve the 
information it contains. For example, consider the following sentences that all 
convey the fact that Bill Clinton married Hillary Rodham in 1975. 

1. Bill Clinton married Hillary Rodham in 1975. 

2. Bill Clinton graduated from Yale in 1973 and married Hillary Rodham in 
1975. 

3. After marrying Hillary Rodham in 1975, Bill Clinton started a career as a 
politician. 

4. Bill Clinton met Hillary Rodham in Yale, and married her in 1975. 

5. Bill Clinton met Hillary Rodham in the early 1970s; their wedding took place 
in 1975. 

6. Bill Clinton was introduced to the Rodhams in the early 1970s, and married 
their daughter Hillary in 1975. 

Consider the processes involved in retrieving the information “Bill Clinton 
married Hillary Rodham in 1975”. Example (1) states just this in a concise and 
explicit fashion. To get the information from (2), one needs to retrieve the subject 
of the verb “married” from elsewhere in the sentence; (3) requires in addition 
assigning tense to “marrying”; (4) needs subject retrieval and resolution of the 
anaplror “her” to Hillary Clinton. To handle example (5), the system should 
also possess some lexical knowledge (having a wedding is equivalent to getting 
married); example (6) assumes world-knowledge based inference (a daughter’s 
family name is usually the same as her parents’). While the exact degree of 
difficulty depends on the information-seeking system’s having the appropriate 
knowledge sources and skills, (1) is clearly the least demanding case. Our model 
example being (1), we define: 

Easy Access Sentence. EAS based on a text T satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

Sentence. EAS is a grammatical sentence; 

Single Verb. EAS has one finite 1 verb; 

Information Maintenance. EAS does not make any claims that were not 
present, explicitly or implicitly, in T\ 

Named Entities. The more Named Entities a sentence satisfying the pre- 
vious three requirements contains, the better EAS it is. 

The first requirement ensures that sub-sentential entities are excluded; thus, 
married Hillary Clinton is not an EAS. 

A finite verb is a verb in some tense - present, past, future. 



l 
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The Single Verb requirement eliminates the need to assign tense to the verb 
( Bill Clinton marrying Hillary Clinton is not an EAS) and to retrieve a depen- 
dent 2 of a verb from the dependency structure of another verb. 

Information Maintenance ensures that when representing a text as a set of 
EASes based on it, we do not introduce information that was not in the text. For 
example, if an information-seeking system resolves her in example (4) above to 
Yale, it could produce a putative EAS Bill Clinton married Yale in 1975, which 
would fail the Information Maintenance requirement. 

The drive towards Named Entities encodes preference of sentences with full 
names of entities to sentences with partial or indirect references to the entities 
which need to be resolved, like pronouns {he, she), partial names {Mr Clinton), 
definite noun phrases {the former president of the United States). 

3 Text Based EASes 

To exemplify the notion of EASes based on a text, let us consider a stretch of 
text converted by hand into a set of Easy Access Sentences. The example is 
adapted from a biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe is a writer. She was born in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, USA, the daughter of Lyman Beecher. Raised by her severe Calvinist 
father, she was educated and then taught at the Hartford Female Sem- 
inary (founded by her sister Catherine Beecher). Moving to Cincinnati 
with her father (1832), she began to write short fiction, and after her 
marriage (1836) persevered in her writing while raising seven children. 

Had we been able to rewrite the text into the following set of sentences, 
applications that are looking for information about this 19th century writer 
would have found it easily. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe is a writer. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, USA. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe is the daughter of Lyman Beecher. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe was raised by her severe Calvinist father. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe was raised by Lyman Beecher. 

— Lyman Beecher is Harriet Beecher Stowe’s father. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe was educated at the Hartford Female Seminary. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe taught at the Hartford Female Seminary. 

— Catherine Beecher founded the Hartford Female Seminary. 

— Catherine Beecher is Harriet Beecher Stowe’s sister. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe moved to Cincinnati with her father in 1832. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe moved to Cincinnati with Lyman Beecher in 1832. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote short fiction. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe married in 1836. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe raised seven children. 

2 Verb dependents are subject, direct and indirect objects, modifiers. 
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All of the above sentences comply with the EAS requirements - each is a 
grammatical sentence with one tensed verb reporting a piece of information 
explicitly or implicitly present in the original text (for example, the fact that 
Lyman Beecher is Harriet Beecher Stowe’s father is not stated explicitly, but is 
a correct inference from the text) . Pronouns and some other anaphoric elements 
(like her severe Calvinist father) are substituted with the appropriate names. 
Now pieces of factual information about Harriet Beecher Stowe, like date of 
marriage, father’s name, birth place, number of children can all be retrieved 
using relatively simple tools. 

Our aim is automatic construction of EASes from a text. It can be argued 
that if it is possible to construct them automatically, this could as well be done by 
the information-seeking application itself, using the very same tools and methods 
we will be using. 

We note that information-seeking applications are usually quite complex sys- 
tems that have to worry about many things other than those involved in EAS- 
construction, like query formulation, search algorithm and validation of the an- 
swer (in question answering and information retrieval), lexicon translation and 
text generation in another language (for a machine translation system), database 
maintenance and employment (for applications that mine data for future use). 
Thus, it would be useful to outsource a part of text analysis to a specially de- 
signed mechanism that produces a representation from which the information 
contained in the text can be easily accessed. 

In addition, many state-of-the-art language processing systems [9] operate 
on phrase or word level; hence information scattered across a number of phrases 
or even sentences is difficult to pinpoint and consolidate. Information dispersion, 
however, is quite abundant; the resolution of an anaphor can be a number of 
sentences back; the correct tense of the verb needs to be inferred by looking at 
the governing verb and possibly other things; the implicit subject of a verb in a 
relative clause resides somewhere in the area of the main clause of the sentence. 
Thus, bringing related pieces of information closer together and structuring them 
in a certain pre-defined way might help increase the accuracy and coverage of 
these systems. 

Finally, as sentences containing a single verb and its dependents, EASes 
lend themselves to coding into databases that can later be re-used as external 
knowledge sources for various applications. 



4 Constructing EASes 

In this section, we present an algorithm for constructing EASes from a given 
text, and discuss our implementation of the key issues. 



4.1 Main Algorithm 

We first identify the person names in a text using BBN’s Identifinder [2] and 
derive dependency structures for its sentences using MINIPAR [8]. We then 
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proceed verb-wise, trying to construct an EAS with this verb as its single finite 
verb. Hence, for every verb V: 

1. Check if an EAS with V is in a semantically problematic environment (see 
section 4.2 for details). If it is, skip V and proceed to the next verb. 

2. If V is not finite, assign tense (section 4.3). 

3. Collect V’s dependents Deps (section 4.4). 

4. Try to increase the number of Named Entities among Deps (section 4.5). 

5. Output an EAS containing V and Deps. 

Appositions are treated as if they were dependents of the verb is. Hence, an 
apposition like George Bush, the president of the US... is turned into George 
Bush is the president of the US. We use MINIPAR to detect appositions, and 
currently process only those that mention a person name. 

MINIPAR’s output eliminates lexical realizations of conjunctions; hence there 
is no way to differentiate between and and or. When outputting EASes, we sub- 
stitute and for every conjunction node. While this is an error-prone procedure 
(for example, The benchmark tumbled 301.24 points, or 1.06 percent turns into 
The benchmark tumbled 301.24 points and 1.06 percent ), we have not yet imple- 
mented a device to track down the original lexical realization of the conjunction. 



4.2 Semantically Problematic Environments 

Certain constructions do not contain factual information, and thus are not 
amenable to transformation into EAS. Consider: 

— If Jane arrives early, John will be happy. 

— I did not see John coming. 

— George believes that Helen died yesterday. 

For all the italicized verbs, there is no simple tense we can put them into such 
that an EAS centered around them would pass Information Maintenance test: 
none of Jane arrives early, Jane arrived early, Jane will arrive early represents 
information contained in the original sentence. Similarly, we can’t derive any 
definite statement about John’s coming or Helen’s death. 

One can envision an implementation where both Jane will possibly leave early 
and Jane will possibly not leave early are generated; however, the value of these 
EASes for information-seeking applications is doubtful. The current implemen- 
tation uses lists of conditional markers, negation, verbs not presupposing their 
sentential, gerundive and infinitival complements 3 to detect governors 4 of these 
kinds, and avoids extraction of EASes from their domains. 

Modality is another semantically problematic environment. Although IBM 
started laying off employees means that IBM lays off employees, once 
modality is applied, the inference does not hold anymore. Hence, IBM 

3 We used lexical units from attempt, cogitation, desiring, request and other frames of 
FrameNet [1] to help construct these verb lists. 

4 A governor of a node TV is a node within the transitive closure of the is-a-dependent-of 
relation, starting from TV. 
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might /should, /would/must start laying off employees does not yield IBM lays 
off employees. The current implementation does not build any EASes from sen- 
tences with modals; further research is needed to see whether a definite negative 
statement can be produced: IBM might start laying off people means that IBN 
does not lay off people. 

Checking 123 putative EASes generated by our system from 10 subsequent 
newswire articles from a random TREC-2002 [11] document (henceforth Test- 
Set), we found 5 cases of erroneous extraction from a semantically problematic 
environment. 4 were due to the non-presupposing governor missing from our list; 
3 were due to parser errors where the governor was mis-identified 5 . 

4.3 Tense Assignment 

To assign tense to an infinitival or a gerundive verb, we go up the dependency 
structure and assign the tense of the closest tensed governor. Hence, Jane con- 
tinued writing would yield Jane wrote. In the TestSet, there were 26 cases of 
tense assignment, out of which 17 were correct (65.4%). 

Wrong tense assignment means a mistake in building the tense (ex. helded 
as past tense of held), or non-compliance with Information Maintenance. As 
an example of the latter, consider inferring The squad prepared for next year’s 
internationals and Next year’s internationals included the World Cup from the 
following sentence: John Hart, named a 42-man squad to prepare for next year’s 
internationals, including the World Cup. In both cases the past tense was taken 
from that of named , instead of the correct present tense. 

4.4 Collecting Verb’s Dependents 

The dependency information is given in the output of MINIPAR. We recursively 
collect dependents of the verb ignoring verb-level conjunctions, relative clauses 6 
and the surface subject (marked s). 

When the deep subject of the verb (marked subj) is an empty string, we follow 
the antecedence links provided by MINIPAR to retrieve the subject. If this does 
not help, we default to the subject of the clause to which the current clause is 
attached 7 . In the TestSet, 33 cases needed subject retrieval, 17 of which were 
treated correctly. 13 mistakes were due to MINIPAR’s incorrect antecedence 
links, 1 - to a mistake in the dependency structure returned by MINIPAR, 1 - to 
our procedure of substituting and for conjunctions, and in one case our default 
subject retrieval algorithm produced an incorrect result. 

Out of the 123 sentences in the TestSet, 26 contained mistakes in verb’s 
dependents other than the subject. 18 of those were due to MINIPAR’s mis- 
parsing the clause, 7 were due to the conjunction substitution procedure and 

5 In 2 of the 5 cases both failures happened - the parser mis-identified the 
non-presupposing governor, but even had it been identified correctly, the EAS- 
construction software would have erred, since this governor was missing from the 
list. 

6 to comply with the Single Verb requirement 

' See Clinton- Rodham examples 2 and 3 in section 2. 
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one was due to dropping the relative clause which turned out to be a restrictive 
one, hence the resulting general meaning was not supported: we produced The 
selling weighed on the broader Tokyo Stock Price Index of all issues from The 
selling weighed on the broader Tokyo Stock Price Index of all issues listed on the 
first section. 



4.5 Getting More Named Entities 

There is a certain tension between the drive towards Named Entities and Infor- 
mation Maintenance: a sure way to fail the latter is to perform a resolution of 
an anaphoric expression to a wrong Named Entity. 

The current implementation is rather conservative, attempting resolution of 
just he, his, him, her, she to antecedents that are Named Entities. This task was 
shown to be within reach of a shallow resolution method with a success rate of 
almost 80% [3] , as opposed to lower than 50% success rates for it. 

We implement salience based anaphora resolution, maintaining two stacks of 
person names found in the text, one for each gender. The stacks are updated 
when a person is mentioned by a full name, a partial name or a pronoun; 
Appendix A describes the algorithm. 

Out of the 20 such pronouns in the TestSet sentences, 16 were resolved cor- 
rectly. 3 mistakes were due to the missed reference with a common noun (ex. 
his in The king wanted to convey his wishes ... was resolved to a proper name 
from the previous sentence, rather than to the king). One mistake was due to 
our algorithm: his is resolved to Andre Agassi in ... Agassi said, congratulating 
Kroslak for his performance in the match .... 

The EAS-construction algorithm also substitutes partial names with full 
names; this occurred 5 times in the 123 TestSet EASes, all of which were correct. 

4.6 Example 

As an example of EAS construction, let us consider a sentence from the extract 
from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s biography presented earlier (section 3). This name 
is the top one on the female names stack when we get to this sentence. 

Example Sentence. Moving to Cincinnati with her father in 1832, she began 
to write short fiction. 

Figure 1 presents MINIPAR’s analysis of this sentence. Solid arcs represent 
dependency links; dashed ones - antecedence ( same-entity-as ) links. Labels on 
the solid arcs correspond to the dependency relations (for example, subj, obj, aux, 
mod). Every node consists of: the lexical string, including () for the empty string; 
base form (move, begin) and syntactic category information (V(erb), N(oun), 
fin(ite) C(lause), A(djective))- semantic information (tense). 

From the sentence above, we automatically construct the following EASes: 

1. Harriet Beecher Stowe moved to Cincinnati with her father in 1832. 

2. Harriet Beecher Stowe began to write short fiction. 

3. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote short fiction. 
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To generate (1), we determine that moving is not in a semantically prob- 
lematic environment. It gets assigned the tense of its closest tensed governor, 
which is the past tense of the clause with the head began (the topmost node in 
Figure 1). Since the antecedence links for the subject of moving do not lead to 
any lexically realized string, we default to the subject of the clause of which the 
current clause is a modifier (see the left topmost dependency link labeled mod 
in Figure 1), which yields she. We then resolve the pronoun to the top of the 
stack. Getting to the pronoun her, we check the configuration and see that it is 
a possessor entity modifying a dependent of the main verb 8 . Since the subject 
of the verb is resolved to the same entity, we do not substitute the full name for 
her , as the corresponding Named Entity already appears in the clause. 

In (2), began passes the semantic check. Since it is already tensed, no tense 
assignment is performed. Dependents are collected from the dependency struc- 
ture, and the pronoun is resolved to the topmost element in the female names 
stack. 

During the construction of (3), write is submitted to the semantic test. Since 
the governor began is not in the list of verbs that do not presuppose their com- 
plements, the test is successful 9 . Tense is again taken from began, and the an- 

8 Here dependence is mediated by the preposition with. 

9 The test would have failed had the sentence had wanted instead of began. 
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Table 1. Precision of EAS construction algorithm 



Requirement Met (%) 

S-level Entity 112 (91%) 

Single Verb 118 (96%) 

Info-Maintenance 69 (56%) 
1-3 together 68 (55%) 



Table 2. Split of Information Maintenance Mistakes 



Mistake 


Made by (%) 


Wrong verb 


8 (6.5%) 


Wrong tense of the right verb 


10 (8.1%) 


Comes from a bad sem. environment 


5 (4%) 


Wrong subject of the verb 


16 (13%) 


Wrong other dependent of the verb 


26 (21.1%) 


Wrong pronoun resolution 


1 (0.8%) 



tecedence links provided by the parser help us identify the subject, which is 
resolved to Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

5 Testing the Algorithm 

We use TestSet to evaluate the precision of the EAS construction algorithm. Out 
of the 123 sentences, 68 passed EAS requirements 1-3 (55%). Table 1 shows the 
detailed breakdown, with absolute numbers and percentages of EASes meeting 
the relevant criterion. 

Table 2 shows the breakdown of Information Maintenance mistakes. For each 
mistake, the number and percentage of EASes that committed it are shown; if 
a certain EAS contained two different mistakes, it was counted twice. 

We note that only one EAS actually had a wrong name substituted for a 
pronoun. The evaluation of the pronoun resolution algorithm reported in sec- 
tion 4.5 was performed running the system in the mode that just resolves pro- 
nouns. Hence, it tried to resolve all the relevant pronouns 10 in the texts, even 
if, when run in the EAS-construction mode, no EAS would have been produced 
from a certain sentence with a pronoun, or the pronoun would not have been 
substituted in an EAS (ex. her is not substituted in Jane loves her mother if the 
resolution is Jane). 

To estimate the recall of our system, we asked 5 people to generate single 
verb sentence from an extract from Bertrand Russell’s biography (the text and 
the exact wording of the instructions we gave to the examinees can be found in 
Appendices B and C, respectively). Our EAS-construction software and the 5 
humans cumulatively produced 121 candidate EASes from the 7-sentence text. 
We then asked two other humans to judge whether each of these 121 can be 
inferred from the text. 



10 



His, him, he, she, her 
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Next we identified 31 EASes that were produced by at least 3 humans; all 
of these were marked correct by both judges. We consider this set to be the 
gold standard set, since some of the EASes produced by just two humans were 
rejected as incorrect inference by one of the judges. Appendix D reproduces these 
31 sentences. 

Out of these, our EAS-construction software produced 10 (see Appendix D). 
It produced one additional EAS that was generated by two humans and marked 
correct. It also constructed 3 EASes that were not generated by any human but 
considered correct by both judges. Finally, 4 sentences were produced just by 
the software and marked as incorrect by both judges. 



6 Discussion and Future Work 

In this paper, we defined the notion of Easy Access Sentence - a unit of text from 
which the information it contains can be retrieved by relatively simple means, 
built to process single verb sentences with named entities. This is an attempt 
to mediate between the information-rich natural language data and applications 
that are designed to ensure the effective use of canonically structured and orga- 
nized information, which is, however, hard to obtain without extensive human 
intervention. 

We identified challenges in producing such middleware, the most difficult be- 
ing the requirement to maintain the factual information encoded in the original 
text. This means both not to over-produce (avoiding non-factual constructions, 
like conditionals and domains of belief and desire verbs) and not to miss infor- 
mation (trying to consolidate into one fragment information that is dispersed in 
the original text, by resolving anaphora and retrieving covert subjects of verbs). 

The small-scale evaluation of our implementation of EAS-production sug- 
gests that precision and recall figures are not yet satisfactory, estimated at 50% 
and 30%, respectively. While this might already turn out to be useful for some 
applications, our first objective is improving the performance of the algorithm. 
Error analysis showed that many mistakes are due to the dependency parser we 
employed (MINIPAR); using additional parsers and combining their analyses by 
a weighted vote might improve the reliability of the parse. In addition, whereas 
some disambiguation procedures we employed work well (anaphora resolution, 
name substitution), others need further analysis from the lexical semantic per- 
spective - for example, the tense assignment procedure does not take into account 
the semantic behavior of the governor, and produces the correct result only in 
65% of the cases. Finding conservative procedures for resolving definite noun 
phrases to named entities would also improve the EAS-lrood of the system’s 
output. 
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A Anaphora Resolution 

Two gender stacks of Named Entities are maintained and reset for every text. We 
approximate the grammatical roles hierarchy (subject > object > indirect object 
> modifier) by the linear order of the constituents 11 . We proceed as follows: 

— Upon hitting a name N 

• If N repeats 12 a name already in one of the stacks, extract it from the 
relevant stack unless the previous mention was in the same sentence. If 
so, do nothing more. 

• If N repeats a name, push N underneath names last mentioned in the 
current sentence that are also repeated names, but on top of new names 
in the current sentence and names last mentioned in the previous sen- 
tences. 

11 Tetrault’s Left-to-Right Centering [10] performed very similarly with syntax-based 
and surface-based ordering - see comparison of LRCsurf and LRC therein. 

12 Just surname or just first name repeat a full name, unless there are different names 
with the same surname in both gender stacks - then the surname is rendered am- 
biguous and no substitution is performed. 
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• If N is new, push N underneath names last mentioned in the current 
sentence, but on top of names last mentioned in the previous sentences. 

• If the gender of N is unknown 13 , push to both stacks. 

— Upon hitting a pronoun P 

• Resolve P to the target name, which is the top of the gender matching 
stack, unless P is accusative (him, her), and the subject of the verb is 
same-gender pronoun or a proper name; then target name is second in 
stack. 

• Update mention of target name with the current sentence number. 

• If target name is second in stack and the subject was a proper name, 
move target name to the top of the stack 14 . 

• If target name appears in both stacks, extract if from the opposite gender 
stack. 

B Bertrand Russell’s Biography 

Bertrand Russel, a philosopher and mathematician, was born in Trelleck, Mon- 
mounthshire, in 1872. He studied in Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
Trinity College in 1895. Concerned to defend the objectivity of mathematics, he 
pointed out a contradiction in Frege’s system, published his own Principles of 
Mathematics (1903), and collaborated with A N Whitehead in Principia Math- 
ematica (1910-3). In 1907 he offered himself as a Liberal candidate, but was 
turned down for his ’’free-thinking”. In 1916 his pacifism lost him his fellowship 
(restored in 1944), and in 1918 he served six months in prison. From the 1920s 
he lived by lecturing and journalism, and became increasingly controversial. One 
of the most important influences on 20tlr century analytic philosophy, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1950, and wrote an Autobiography 
(1967-69) remarkable for its openess and objectivity. 

C Instructions to Human Generators 

We have lately been working on software to make natural language texts sim- 
pler and more explicit. Our system currenly performs rewrites of the original 
sentences into sets of ” factoids” : subject-verb-object (possibly with some modi- 
fiers) assertions that the sentence makes. 

We would like to ask for your help in evaluating the system. We would provide 
you with a text, and ask you to write down, for each sentence, the simple SVO 
factoids that you believe to be explicitly and implicitly asserted in the sentence. 
We are interested in generating factoids that depart as little as possible from 
the wording of the original texts. That is, we are interested in factoids that 
can be obtained from sentences via worcl/plrrase deletions and some minimal 
rewriting. We are not after generating ’’Close the window” from ”It is cold 

13 Lists of male and female first names are maintained; we thank Ulf Hcrmjakob for 
making these available to us. 

14 Pronominalization is a stronger salience marker than subject mention. 
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here”. The rewrites below may help you internalize at the intuitive level the 
factoid definition we are after 15 . 

D Gold Standard Rewrites 

Bertrand Russell was born in 1872 (5) 16 . Bertrand Russell was born in Trelleck, 
Monmountshire (4) . Bertrand Russell was born in Trelleck (3) . Bertrand Russell 
was born in Trelleck in 1872 (3). Bertrand Russell was born in Trelleck, Mon- 
mountshire, in 1872 (3). Bertrand Russell studied in Cambridge (5*). Bertrand 
Russell became a fellow of Trinity College in 1895 (5*). Bertrand Russell be- 
came a fellow of Trinity College (4) . Bertrand Russell was concerned to defend 
the objectivity of mathematics (5). Bertrand Russell pointed out a contradition 
in Frege’s system (5). Bertrand Russell published Principles of Mathematics (5). 
Bertrand Russell collaborated with A N Whitehead in Principia Mathematica 
in 1910-3 (5). Bertrand Russell published Principles of Mathematics in 1903 (4). 
Bertrand Russell collaborated with A N Whitehead (4). Bertrand Russell collab- 
orated with A N Whitehead in Principia Mathematica (3*). Bertrand Russell of- 
fered himself as a Liberal candidate in 1907 (4*). Bertrand Russell offered himself 
as a Liberal candidate (4*). Bertrand Russell’s fellowship was restored in 1944 
(5). Bertrand Russell served six months in prison (4*). Bertrand Russell served 
six months in prison in 1918 (4*). Bertrand Russell was pacifist (3). Bertrand 
Russell lost his fellowship (3). Bertrand Russell lived by lecturing and journalism 
from the 1920s (5*). Bertrand Russell became increasingly controversial from the 
1920s (5*). Bertrand Russell was one of the most important influences on 20th 
century analytic philosophy (5). Bertrand Russell was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1950 (5*). Bertrand Russell was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature (5). Bertrand Russell wrote an Autobiography from 1967 to 1969 (5). 
Bertrand Russell’s autobiography is remarkable for its openness and objectivity 
(5). Bertrand Russell was awarded the Nobel Prize (3). Bertrand Russell was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1950 (3). Bertrand Russell wrote an Autobiogra- 
phy (3). Bertrand Russell’s autobiography is remarkable for its openness (3). 
Bertrand Russell’s autobiography is remarkable for its objectivity (3). 



15 There followed an example with EASes generated by one of us from the biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

16 The numbers in brackets show the number of humans who generated the sentence. 
An asterisk marks sentences generated by the software. 
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Abstract. A database federation provides for tight coupling of a collection of 
heterogeneous legacy databases into a global integrated system. A large 
problem regarding information quality in database federations concerns 
achieving and maintaining consistency of the data on the global level of the 
federation. Integrity constraints are an essential part of any database schema 
and are aimed at maintaining data consistency in an arbitrary database state. 
Data inconsistency problems in database federations resulting from the 
integration of integrity constraints can basically occur in two situations. The 
first situation pertains to the integration of existing local integrity constraints 
occurring within component legacy databases into a single global federated 
schema, whereas the second situation pertains to the introduction of newly- 
defined additional integrity constraints on the global level of the federation. 
These situations gives rise to problems in so-called global and local 
understandability of updates in database federations. We shall describe a 
semantic framework for specification of federated database schemas based on 
the UML/OCL data model; UML/OCL will be shown to provide a high-level, 
coherent, and precise framework in which to specify and analyze integrity 
constraints in database federations. This paper will tackle the problem of global 
and local understandability by introducing a new algorithm describing the 
integration of integrity constraints occurring in local databases. Our algorithm is 
based on the principle of tight constraining; i.e., integration of local integrity 
constraints into a single global federated schema takes place without any loss of 
constraint information. Our algorithm will improve existing algorithms in three 
aspects: it offers a considerable reduction in complexity; it applies to a larger 
category of local integrity constraints; and it will result in a global federated 
schema with a clear maintenance strategy for update operations. 



1 Introduction 

Modern information systems are often distributed in nature; data and services are 
spread over different component systems wishing to cooperate in an integrated 
setting. Information integration is a very complex problem, and is relevant in several 
fields, such as data re-engineering, data warehousing, Web information systems, E- 
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commerce, scientific databases, and B2B applications. Information systems involving 
integration of cooperating component systems are called federated information 
systems; if the component systems are all databases then we speak of a federated 
database system [29]. In this paper we will address the situation where the component 
systems are so-called legacy systems; i.e. systems that are given beforehand and 
which are to interoperate in an integrated single framework in which the legacy 
systems are to maintain as much as possible their respective autonomy. 

Data integration systems are characterized by an architecture based on a global 
schema and a set of local schemas. There are generally three situations in which the 
data integration problem occurs. The first is known as global-as-view (GAV) in which 
the global schema is defined directly in terms of the source schemas. GAV systems 
typically arise in the context where the local schemas are given, and the global 
schema is derived from the local schemas. The second situation is known local-as- 
view (LAV) in which the relation between the global schema and the sources is 
established by defining every source as a view over the global schema. LAV systems 
typically arise in the context where the global schema is given beforehand and the 
local schemas are derived in terms of the global schema. The third situation is known 
as data exchange, characterized by the situation that the local source schemas as well 
as the global schema are given beforehand; the data integration problem then exists in 
trying to find a suitable mapping between the given global schema and the given set 
of local schemas [22], An overview of data integration concentrating on LAV and 
GAV can be found in [21]; papers [1,17,18] concentrate on LAV, and [12,31,32] 
concentrate on GAV. Our paper focuses on a specific legacy problem pertaining to 
constraint integration in database federations in the context of GAV. 

A major problem in data integration is that of so-called semantic heterogeneity 
[11,18,32]. Semantic heterogeneity refers to disagreement on (and differences in) 
meaning, interpretation, or intended use of related data. The process of creation of 
uniform representations of data is known as data extraction, whereas data 
reconciliation is concerned with resolving data inconsistencies. A specific example of 
the data reconciliation problem is the integration of local integrity constraints on the 
global level of the federation. Detection and handling of conflicts due to integrity 
constraints occurring in local database schemas is essential for correct schema 
integration. On the global level of the federation it is also possible to introduce newly 
defined integrity constraints pertaining to the federation as a whole. These so-called 
federation constraints can also cause conflicts with respect to the local databases 
occurring in the federation. Our paper more or less abstracts from the data extraction 
problem, and concentrates on the topic of constraint integration as part of the data 
reconciliation problem in database federations. 

Examples of papers concentrating on GAV as a means to tackle semantic 
heterogeneity in database federations are found in [5,6,7,12,20,31,32], A large part of 
the literature on the subject of (semantically-oriented) data integration, however, 
refrains from treating integration of integrity constraints [16,19,23,24,30]. There are 
some approaches that do treat the problem of integrating integrity constraints in a 
federated setting [3,5,6,7,12,27,28,31,32] by providing a method for adding global 
integrity constraints to the federated schema. With the exception of [6,7,31], however, 
the above-mentioned papers refrain from treating the integration of local integrity 
constraints on the global level of the federation. Conflicts between local integrity 
constraints and federation conflicts on the global level of the federation are therefore 
still possible. 
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This paper looks in detail at the correspondence between local integrity constraints 
and federation constraints on the global level of the federation. This paper is largely 
based on the results offered in [6,7,31]; it generalizes the results offered in [6,7] by 
offering an algorithm and a theory for constraint integration, and it offers an 
improvement and generalization of the algorithm offered in [31]. Our approach is 
based on the principle of tight constraining, and uses so-called exact views to realize 
tight constraining in the context of database federations. 

As in [3 1 ] we shall abstract from problems concerning data extraction by assuming 
that these problems have been resolved beforehand (i.e. before the actual mapping 
from local to global is investigated), and concentrate solely on the constraint 
integration problem. 

We will focus on the UML/OCL data model to tackle the problem of semantic 
heterogeneity in data integration. The Object Constraint Language OCL [25,33] offers 
a textual means to enhance UML diagrams, offering formal precision in combination 
with high expressiveness. In particular [4] has shown that OCL has a query facility 
that is at least as expressive as SQL. Also, UML is the de facto standard language for 
analysis and design in object-oriented frameworks, and is being employed more and 
more for analysis and design of information systems, in particular information 
systems based on databases and their applications. By abstracting from the typical 
restrictions imposed by standard database models (such as the relational model), we 
can now concentrate on the actual modeling issues. Subsequently, papers [10,13,14] 
offer descriptions of methods and tools in which a transformation from our model to 
the relational data model could take place. 

One of the central notions in database modeling is the notion of a database view, 
which closely corresponds to the notion of derived class in UML. In [4] it is 
demonstrated that in the context of UML/OCL the notion of derived class can be 
given a formal basis, and that derived classes in OCL have the expressive power of 
the relational algebra. We will employ OCL and the notion of derived class as a 
means to treat database constraints and database views in a federated context. Using 
the concept of exact view [1,2,12], we will establish that only when we construct a 
specific isomorphic mapping from the local sources to the global schema, that we will 
obtain no information loss due to integrity constraints. 

The organization of this paper is as follows. First we will explain the problems of 
inconsistency and incompleteness that can occur in the data integration process. We 
will then offer a solution in a UML/OCL-framework based on exact views, by first 
explaining how the integration can take place without constraints, and then 
subsequently showing how to gradually introduce constraints to the global level of the 
federation. Finally, we describe an algorithm constructing the federated schema, and 
end in discussing the properties of this algorithm. 



2 The Problem: Inconsistency and Incompleteness 

As pointed out in [24], schema integration has to satisfy certain completeness and 
consistency requirements in order to reflect correct semantics of the different local 
schemata on the global integrated level. These requirements can be summarized as 
follows: each object on the local level should correspond to exactly one object on the 
global federated level, and each object on the global level should correspond to 
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exactly one combination of objects on the various local component levels. Both 
requirements can only be satisfied if there exists an adequate mapping from the global 
federated database states to the component database states. In this paper, we will coin 
such a mapping from the collection of local database states to the collection of global 
federated states as a \|/-map. 

Constructing a \|/-map can be a very challenging task. First of all there are certain 
matters concerning inconsistency stemming from the problem area of data extraction. 
The process of data extraction [7] can give rise to various inconsistencies due to 
matters pertaining to the ontologies [26] of the different component databases. 
Ontology deals with the connection between syntax and semantics, and how to 
classify and resolve difficulties and classification between syntactical representations 
on the one hand, and semantics providing interpretations on the other hand. Matters 
such as naming conflicts (e.g. homonyms and synonyms), conflicts due to different 
underlying data types of attributes and/or scaling, and missing attributes all deal with 
differences in structure and semantics of the different local databases. Careful 
analysis of these problems usually reveal that these conflicts are not real 
inconsistencies, but rather that by employing techniques such as renaming, conversion 
functions, default values, and addition of suitable extra attributes can result in the 
construction of a common data model in which these (quasi-) inconsistencies are 
resolved. Since these techniques are well known and rather standard, we will abstract 
from such data extraction problems, and assume that there already exists some 
common uniform data model to start with, in which we can represent the various 
component database schemata. 

A \|/-map, however, also has to capture the requirement that local integrity 
constraints restrict the set of correct database states, and also has to capture the 
requirement that global integrity constraints on the federated level restrict the set of 
correct federated database states. Hence, a \|/-map has to deal with the data 
reconciliation problem pertaining to the real inconsistencies due to conflicting 
integrity constraints. We will explain these inconsistencies following [31] using the 
terms local and global understandability. 

In databases, transparency means that users do not see the internals of a database, 
e.g. the location of data on a disk. In the context of federated schemata, global 
transparency requires that global users do not see the local schemata, and also that the 
local users do not see the global schema. At the global level, global understandability 
demands that global transactions (updates, queries) are not rejected whenever they 
satisfy the global integrity constraints. Local understandability, on the other hand, 
demands that local transactions are not rejected whenever the local integrity 
constraints are satisfied in the corresponding local component database. 

The problem of global understandability arises when a global update operation that 
satisfies the global integrity constraints is rejected without an obvious reason to the 
global user. This can occur when the local integrity constraints are not reflected in the 
federated schema; due to global transparency, the global user does not see the local 
constraints which are possibly not satisfied. On the other hand, the problem of local 
understandability arises when a local update operation satisfies the local integrity 
constraints, but is rejected without an obvious reason to the local user. The latter 
situation can occur when the local update gives rise to a conflict with an integrity 
constraint defined in the federated schema. Again, due to global transparency, the 
local user does not see this conflicting constraint on the global level. 
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Both problems of global and local understandability deal with the fact that any 
update on the global level is propagated to a corresponding update (or combination of 
updates) on the local level, and vice versa. This is due to the fact that a federated 
database is not materialized, and only exists in a virtual sense in terms of a certain 
view defined on the local databases. Ideally, both global and local understandability 
should be satisfied [31], meaning that 

1. Local integrity constraints of the component schemata must be reflected in 
the federated schema in order to avoid the problem of global 
understandability 

2. Global integrity constraints on the federation level, such as pure federation 
constraints defined by the database integrator, must be reflected in the 
component schemata in order to avoid the problem of local 
understandability. 

In this paper we will demonstrate that global understandability is indeed always 
feasible. Local understandability, however, is generally not feasible due to the general 
character that federation constraints can have. Should there be no extra purely 
federated constraints on the global level, then we can ensure local understandability. 
These two conditions, one in full strength and the other weakened, together constitute 
a criterion that we will coin as the criterion of preservation of system integrity, or psi- 
criterion (\|/-criterion). When this \|/-criterion is met, will there be a completeness 
result in the sense that 

1. each correct global update will correspond to exactly one combination of 
correct local updates, and 

2. each correct local update, without the presence of purely federated 
constraints on the global level, will correspond to exactly one correct global 
update 

This does not mean, however, that we have nothing to say about (full-strength) 
local understandability (i.e., in the presence of purely federated constraints on the 
global level). In Section 9 we will devote a discussion to this topic and show how to 
develop a maintenance strategy that in practice can deal with this matter. 

In the sequel of this paper we will show that given an arbitrary collection of 
component database schema, how to construct a corresponding federated schema and 
a t|/-map linking the collection of local schemas and the federated schema. 



3 Tight Constraining and Exact Views 

Papers [2,3,12,27,28,31,32] have all investigated the problem of integrity constraint 
integration, and each (with exception of [31]), fall short in coming up with a 
satisfactory solution, in the sense that all constraint information offered on the local 
level is precisely (consistently and completely) represented on the global level of the 
integration. The approach adopted in these papers (with exception of [31]) basically 
boils down to so-called loose constraining, meaning that at least one of the 
contradicting integrity constraints is logically weakened on the global level. As we 
have seen in the previous section, this solution strategy does not solve the problem of 
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global understandability. In contrast, we propose an approach based on so-called tight 
constraining, meaning that we faithfully (consistently and completely) represent all 
local constraint information on the global level of the federation. We will do so by 
employing so-called exact views; this in contrast with sound views [12], which more 
or less comply to the approach based on loose constraining. We will develop an 
algorithm that will calculate the appropriate exact view representing the (virtual) 
federated database state, given a collection of local database states. We will consider a 
so-called component frame of a collection of local databases, and define a derived 
attribute within this component frame in order to calculate the accompanying 
federated database state. This derived attribute will correspond to a view defined on 
top of the collection of local databases. 

A component frame is a structure consisting of a collection of local databases, as 
depicted below 




We will offer a definition in terms of UML and OCL [4,33] of both the component 
frame and the exact view corresponding to the federated database that we are 
targeting for. The reason for employing UML/OCL as a data modeling language for 
representing federated databases is two-fold. In the first place, UML is the de facto 
standard language for analysis and design in object-oriented frameworks, and is being 
employed more and more for analysis and design of information systems, in particular 
information systems based on databases and their applications. By abstracting from 
the typical restrictions imposed by standard database models (such as the relational 
model), we can now concentrate on the actual modelling issues. Subsequently, papers 
[10,13,14] offer descriptions of methods and tools in which a transformation from our 
model to the relational data model could take place. The second reason for using 
UML/OCL, is that the Object Constraint Language OCL [25,33] offers a textual 
means to enhance UML diagrams, offering formal precision in combination with high 
expressiveness. One of the central notions in database modelling is the notion of a 
database view, which closely corresponds to the notion of derived class in UML. In 
[4] it is demonstrated that in the context of UML/OCL the notion of derived class can 
be given a formal basis, and that derived classes in OCL have the expressive power of 
the relational algebra, thus making OCL suitable for defining general views on 
database. We will employ OCL and the notion of derived class as a means to treat 
database constraints and database views in a federated context. 

In the next section we will offer a description of how to define databases and views in 
UML/OCL. We will then proceed by offering a description of a component frame in 
terms of UML, and in particular show how to define a federated database on this 
component by means of a so-called exact view. 
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4 Databases and Views in UML/OCL 

Let’s consider the case that we have a class called Empl with attributes nml and sail, 
indicating the name and salary (in euros) of an employee object belonging to class 
Empl 

Emp 1 

nm 1 : String 
sail : Integer 



Now consider the case where we want to add a class, say Emp2, which is defined 
as a class whose objects are completely derivable from objects coming from class 
Empl, but with the salaries expressed in cents. The calculation is performed in the 
following manner. Assume that the attributes of Emp2 are nm2 and sal2 respectively 
(indicating name and salary attributes for Emp2 objects), and assume that for each 
object eLEmpl we can obtain an object e2:Emp2 by stipulating that e2.nm2=el.nml 
and e2.sal2=(100 * el. sail). By definition the total set of instances of Emp2 is the set 
obtained from the total set of instances from Empl by applying the calculation rules 
as described above. Hence, class Emp2 is a view of class Empl, in accordance with 
the concept of a view as known from the relational database literature. In UML 
terminology [10], we can say that Emp2 is a derived class, since it is completely 
derivable from other already existing class elements in the model description 
containing model type Emp 1 . 

We will now show how to faithfully describe Emp2 as a derived class in 
UML/OCL [33] in such a way that it satisfies the requirements of a (relational) view. 
First of all, we must satisfy the requirement that the set of instances of class Emp2 is 
the result of a calculation applied to the set of instances of class Empl. The basic idea 
is that we introduce a class called DB that has an association to class Empl, and that 
we define within the context of the database DB an attribute called Emp2. A database 
object will reflect the actual state of the database, and the system class DB will only 
consist out of one object in any of its states. Hence the variable self in the context of 
the class DB will always denote the actual state of the database that we are 
considering. In the context of this database class we can then define the calculation 
obtaining the set of instances of Emp2 by taking the set of instances of Empl as input. 



Empl 


* 


DB 


nm 1 : String 
sail : Integer 







context DB 

def: Emp2 : Set (Tuple type {nm2 : String, sal2 : Integer}) = 
(self.empl-> collect (e : Empl | 

Tuple {nm2=e. nml, sal2= (100*e. sail) } ) ) -> asSet 

In this way, we specify Emp2 as the result of a calculation performed on base class 
Empl. Graphically, Emp2 could be represented as follows (figure (1) below) 



DB 



/Emp2: Set(Tupletype{nm2:String, sal2: Integer}) 



(i) 
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where the slash-prefix of Emp2 indicates that Emp2 is a derived attribute. Since in 
practice such a graphical representation could give rise to rather large box diagrams 
(due to lengthy type definitions), we will use the following (slightly abused) graphical 
notation (indicated by the figure (2) below) to indicate this derived class 




The intention is that these two graphical representations are to be considered 
equivalent; i.e., graphical representation (2) is offered as a diagrammatical convention 
with the sole purpose that it be formally equivalent (translatable) to graphical 
representation (1). Note that we have introduced a root class DB as an aid to represent 
the derived class Emp2. Since in OCL, we only have the possibility to define 
attributes and operations within the context of a certain class, and class Empl is 
clearly not sufficient to offer the right context for the definition of such a derived 
construct as derived class Emp2, we had to move up one level in abstraction towards 
a class such as DB. A derived class then becomes a derived attribute on the level of 
the root class DB. 



5 Component Frames 

A component frame can be modelled as a root class with relations to the respective 
local databases. Each database, in turn, is modelled as a root class with relations to the 
associated database tables (modelled as classes). Hence, if there are n local databases 
to be considered in the component frame, then a component-frame state consists of 
one object with a collection of n relations, each to a database object; each database 
object has a number of relations, each to a class representing a table of objects. For 
example, consider a component frame CF consisting of two databases (DB1 and 
DB2), and consider the situation that DB1 has a class Cl (a.o.) representing one of its 
tables, and that DB2 has a class C2 (a.o.) representing one of its tables. This can be 
depicted as follows 




( 3 ) 

Hence, a state of CF consists of two database states, one for DB1 and one DB2, and 
each database state consists of a collection of tables, where a table is represented as 
the set of current object instances of a certain class. Let us consider the situation that 
we wish to integrate databases DB1 and DB2, and that classes Cl and Emp2 are 
related in the sense that they might have some characteristics in common. We will 
proceed by offering a general methodology to integrate these two classes Empl and 
Emp2, resulting in a collection of classes on the global level of a database federation. 
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But before we do so, we first have to make explicit a number of assumptions to 
describe the context of our approach. 

Basically, we wish to concentrate in this paper on constraint integration, and 
therefore wish to abstract from other features that in themselves are possibly very 
relevant in the context of integration. In an earlier part of this paper, we made mention 
of the problem category coined as data extraction. This category deals with matters 
such as naming conflicts (e.g. homonyms and synonyms), conflicts due to different 
underlying data types of attributes and/or scaling, and missing attributes. These 
conflicts all deal with differences in structure and semantics of the different local 
databases. By employing techniques such as renaming, conversion functions, default 
values, and addition of suitable extra attributes, one can construct a common data 
model in which these (quasi-) inconsistencies are resolved. Since these techniques are 
well known and rather standard, we will abstract from such data extraction problems, 
and assume that there exists a common uniform data model in which to represent the 
various component database schemata. The problem category we will focus on is 
coined as data reconciliation, and in particular we will concentrate on problems 
concerning constraint integration in order to tackle the problems of global and local 
understandability. 

Consider the situation that Cl and C2 have a collection of attributes in common, 
and that this (maximal) collection is denoted by a. Assume that (3 (resp. y) is that set 
of attributes in Cl (resp. C2), not common to the set of attributes in C2 (resp. Cl). 
Furthermore, assume that Cl has a subclass S with a specific set of attributes (denoted 
by a), and assume that C2 has a relation with a class D with a specific set of attributes 
denoted by 8. This situation gives a general account of the problems that can occur 
when trying to integrate two classes such as Cl and C2. This situation can be depicted 
as follows 




What we will now show is how to construct a set of (derived) classes that, as a 
whole, are the result of integration of the two model situations described above. First 
we will show what the integrated class-attribute structure looks like, and then we will 
show how to integrate the possibly occurring constraints in Cl and C2. 



Consider the following diagram 
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( 5 ) 



The slashes prefixing the class names in this model diagram indicate that we are 
dealing with derived classes (as discussed in section 4). This diagram will serve as a 
visual aid to show the result on the global level of the integration of classes Cl and 
C2. Basically, we have introduced a common super class I-C consisting of an attribute 
section that is common to both Cl and C2. We then introduce two subclasses I-Cl 
and I-C2, with attribute sections that are specific as possible differentiating them from 
the common class I-C. In order to differentiate between Cl and C2, we have 
introduced an enumeration class CKind. Class I-Cl is added with a constraint stating 
“diff=Cl”, and class I-C2 is added with the constraint “diff=C2”. 

The next section deals with two important matters. The first matter concerns the 
formal definition of the integrated database, which is given in terms of a derived 
attribute /FDB within the context of the component frame class CF. The second 
matter concerns the correspondence between the set of local databases, consisting of 
DB1 and DB2, with the integrated database FDB. In particular, we have the 
obligation to show that there exists a \|/-map connecting these local databases and the 
federated database FDB. In section 7 we will tackle the eventual problem of 
integrating local integrity constraints on the level of the federated database FDB. 



6 Federations as Exact Views 

In this section we will show how to define a federated database, in terms of the 
UML/OCL data model, as an exact view on the set of local databases. Formally, this 
will amount to defining the federated database as a special kind of derived attribute 
/FDB within the context of the component frame class CF. Once that has been 
established we will show that FDB satisfies the \|/-criterion. informally meaning that 

• every global update T on FDB, corresponds to exactly one local update x’ 
on CF 

• every local update x on CF corresponds to exactly one global update x’ on 
FDB 

We assume that in the original model diagram classes Cl, C2, S, and D have the 
following attributes and domain types 

• class Cl has attributes al, .., an, bl, .., bm (with corresponding domain 
types Al. .., An, Bl, ... Bm) 
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• class C2 has al, an, cl, ck (with corresponding domain types Al, 
An, El, Ek) 

• subclass S has specific attributes rl, ... rp (with corresponding domain types 
Rl, Rp) 

• class D has attributes dl, dq (with corresponding domain types Dl, Dq) 
In terms of OCL, we can now define the following tuple types 

CType = TupleType{al : Al , . . , an : An, dif f : CKind} 

CIType = TupleType{al : Al , . . , an : An, dif f : CKind, bl : B1 , . . , bm: Bm) 

C2Type = TupleType{al : Al , . . , an : An, dif f : CKind, cl : El , . . , ck : Ek, 
d : DType } 

SType = TupleType{al : Al , . . , an : An, dif f : CKind, bl : Bl , . . , bm: Bm, 
rl : Rl , . . , rp : Rp) 



DType = TupleType{dl : Dl , . . , dq: Dq) 



Within the context of the original model diagram classes Cl, C2, S, and D, we now 
define functions converting objects from these classes to corresponding tuples related 
to the OCL-types defined above 

context Cl 

def: convertToI-Cl : CIType = 

Tuple(al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, bl=self . bl , . . , bm=self .bm, dif f =C1) 
def : convertToI-C : Ctype = Tuple{al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, dif f =C1 ) 

context D 

def: convertToI-D : DType = Tuple{dl=self . dl , . . , dq=self . dq) 

context C2 

def: convertToI-C2 : C2Type = 

Tuple(al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, cl=self . cl , . . , ck=self . ck, dif f =C2 , 
dep=(self ,d) . convertTol-D) 

def : convertToI-C : Ctype = Tuple{al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, dif f =C2 } 

context S 

def: convertToI-S : SType = 

Tuple(al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, dif f =C1 } 
def : convertToI-Cl : CIType = 

Tuple(al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, bl=self .bl , . . , bm=self .bm, dif f =C1) 
def: convertToI-S : Stype = Tuple{al=self . al , . . , an=self . an, 
bl=self.bl, . . , bm=self . bm, rl=self.rl, . . , rp=self . rp, dif f =C1 ) 



We can now define the underlying type of the database federation 
FDBTYPE = TupleType{ 

I-C : Set (CType) , 

I-Cl: Set (CIType) , 

I-C2 : Set (C2Type) , 
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I-S : Set (SType) , 

I-D : Set (DType) } 

Using fdbtype we can define the federated database as a derived attribute within 
the class CF. 




( 6 ) 

We note that CF is a class with two relations to the classes DB1 and DB2, 
respectively. Flence, a formula like CF . self . DB1 . Cl . allinstances is the OCL- 
expression denoting the set of all object instances of the class Cl residing in the 
component frame. The derived attribute /fdb in the class CF can now be defined 
by: 

context CF 

def: FDB : FDBType = 

Tuple! 

I -Cl : self . DB1 . Cl . alllnstances-> 
collect (ol | ol . convertTol-Cl) -> asSet 
I-C2 : self . DB2 . C2 . allInstances-> 
collect (o2 | o2 . convertToI-C2 ) -> asSet 
I-S: self . DB1 . S . allInstances-> 
collect(s| s . convertTol-S) -> asSet, 

I-D: self . DB2 . D . allInstances-> 
collect(d| d. convertTol-D) -> asSet, 

I-C= ( (self . DB1 .Cl . allInstances-> 
collect (ol | ol . convertTol-C) ) -> 
union ( ( self . DB2 . C2 . allInstances-> 
collect (o2 | o2 . convertTol-C) ) -> asSet } 

It is now easily seen that 

• each CF-state results in exactly one value of FDB, and 

• each of the conversion functions is injective, and hence 

• each existing value of FDB corresponds to exactly one state of CF 

This means that the derived attribute /FDB also has a unique inverse; this shows 
that /FDB constitutes an exact view on our component frame, and -hence- also 
establishes the fact that the \|/-criterion for the database federation is satisfied. We 
note that up to now, we have not yet treated the question of integrating constraints, 
but only the question of how to integrate data structures. In section 7 we will treat the 
addition of constraints and its effects on FDB. 

We still have to say something about the generality of applicability of our 
approach. Our approach deals with the structural integration of two classes such as C 1 
and C2, which are completely arbitrary except for the fact that they contain 
overlapping attributes (both in syntax and semantics). Cl is furthermore provided 
with a possible subclass (such as S), and C2 is provided with a possible relation to 
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another class (such as D). Should Cl, for example, also have a relation with some 
class, the same treatment as with D applies in constructing a corresponding value of 
FDB. The same holds if C2 has a subclass, or if C2 has more classes with which it has 
relations. Our construction can just be applied again in the same manner. This does 
not mean, however, that applying a different order of the various steps of the 
algorithm to construct the integration of a collection of classes, will in general result 
in the same value of FDB. For example, first applying our algorithm to two classes Cl 
and C2, and then using this intermediate result to apply the algorithm again to a class 
C3, will not necessarily (and often will usually not) yield the same result when 
applying the algorithm first to say C2 and C3, and then using that intermediate result 
again to apply Cl. To be more precise: our algorithm is -of course- symmetric, but is 
not necessarily associative. But associativity is not an issue here; this can be 
compared to normalization algorithms in relational database theory, which are also 
not associative, but do always yield a result that satisfies a certain join criterion. In 
our case, the resulting value of the federated database FDB has to satisfy the i| /- 
criterion, which always is the case, since the conversion functions as described above 
are required to be injective. 

Another matter that we still have to deal with, however, is the integration of local 
integrity constraints in DB1 and DB2 on the global level of the federation; i.e., how 
these local constraints are handled with respect to FDB. In the next section, we will 
demonstrate how to deal with integration of local constraints, and also how to handle 
newly introduced integrity constraints on the level of the federation, thus treating 
global and local understandability in the context of our example component frame. 
We will then show how our approach to constraint integration generalizes to an 
arbitrary component frame. Our algorithm computing the federated database 
(including local and global integrity constraints) as an exact view, will turn out to be 
of O(n) complexity and will not produce any unwanted or-branches as the result of 
integrating local integrity constraints on the global level of the federation. These 
results will therefore be an improvement on the algorithm offered in [31]. 



7 Adding the Constraints 

This section concerns the second step in the integration process; once we have 
constructed a common underlying data structure for FDB as described in the previous 
section, we have to add the local and global integrity constraints. First we will offer a 
categorization of the various constraints, and then show one by one how each 
category of constraints obtains its place on the level of FDB. 

We will discern between five categories of constraints [8,9], and subsequently 
show how each category is integrated on the level of FDB. We will first do so by 
some specific examples, and then treat constraint integration in more general terms. 

- Attribute constraints 

Such a constraint deals solely with a restriction on possible values of one attribute 
inside a class. As an example consider the following constraint specification 



context Emp 

inv attrcons : age>30 
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where we have assumed that an employee class Emp has an attribute called age and 
that each age value is required to be larger than 30. 

- Object constraints 

Such a constraint deals solely with a restriction on possible values of a 
combination of attributes on the level of an arbitrary object within a class. As an 
example consider 

context Emp 

inv objcons: age>30 implies sal>5000 

stating that each employee older than 30 earns a salary higher than 5000. 

- Class constraints 

Such a constraint pertains to the set of all instances of a class in an arbitrary 
database state. As an example consider 

context Emp 

inv classcons: (Emp . allInstances-> size)<1000 

stating that the number of instances of the Emp-class is always less than 1000. 

- Database constraints 

Such a constraint states an invariant property between different classes inside one 
database. As an example consider 

context DB 

inv dbcons : 

(emp.alllnstances-> size) > 10* (man. alllnstances-> size) 

stating that in some database DB, the number of managers (Man is a subclass of 
Emp) is always less than 10% of the total number of employees. 

- Federation constraints 

Such a constraint is imposed on the collection of local databases participating in 
the federation; hence, it is an integrity constraint pertaining to the component frame, 
and it obtains its final representation within the derived class /FDB. As an example 
consider 

context CF 

inv fedcons: 

(DB1 . emp . allInstances-> size) < (DB2 . man . allInstances-> size) 

stating that he number of employees of the Emp class in database DB1 is always 
smaller than the number of managers in the Man class of database DB2. 

We will now show how to tackle the problem of global understandability within 
the context of our representation of FDB. We will offer a general algorithm for 
treating the constraints as described above per category. We then proceed by offering 
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a general approach to including federation constraints on the global level, and treat 
the problem of local understandability. 

The Context 

Consider the situation as depicted in our component frame (figures 3, 4, and 6). What 
we want is to describe the integration of local constraints occurring in classes Cl and 
C2. That is, we want to represent the integration as a set of constraints that will be 
placed somewhere in classes /I-C, /I-Cl, /I-C2, /I-S, /I-D, and possibly also /FDB 
(cf. figures 5 and 6). 

The Algorithm 

We will define our algorithm per constraint category, and show how to represent local 
integrity constraints within FDB. 

- Attribute constraints 

Suppose that the attribute in question is a and that cp(a) denotes the constraint in 
the local class Ci (i=l,2). On the global level, this constraint is now represented by 
the following prescription: 

If attribute aeoc then the constraint moves up to class I-C and is changed to “if 
diff=Ci then (p{a)” else the constraint remains unchanged and is placed in I-Ci 

Remark: Note that attribute constraints are inherited by subclasses 

- Object constraints 

Denote the set of attributes involved in the object constraint by attr. If the object 
constraint in question pertains to class Ci (1=1,2) and is denoted by cp(attr) then the 
following prescription applies: 

If attribute set attrcza then the constraint moves up to class I-C and is changed to 
“if diff=Ci then (ffattr)” else the constraint remains unchanged and is placed in I-Ci 

Remark: Note that object constraints are inherited by subclasses 

- Class constraints 

Suppose that the class constraint in question pertains to class Ci (1=1,2); denote 
this constraint by (p(Ci) and let attr denote the set of attributes involved in tp(Ci), 
then the following prescription applies: 

If attribute set attrcza then the constraint moves up to class I-C and I-C is 
constrained by (p((oe /I-C | o.diff=Ci)), else the constraint remains unchanged and 
is placed in I-Ci 

Remark: Note that class constraints are, in general, not always inherited by 
subclasses [8]. 
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- Database constraints 

These constraints remain unchanged, except for being applied to the I-prefixed 
versions of the classes involved in the database constraint in question. 

- Federation constraints 

Such a constraint is actually not really available before integration of a set of local 
databases. Once one has agreed to integrate, then possible federation constraints can 
arrive on the scene. The proper place to include them is on the global level of FDB. 
An example of a federation constraint is that class Cl always has less instances than 
class C2. Such a constraint could be represented in FDB as follows 

context CF 

inv fedcons: 

(FDB . I-Cl . allInstances-> size) < (FDB . I-C2 . allInstances-> size) 

being an attribute (!) constraint (namely on the attribute FDB) within the 
component frame class CF. 

In summary, what we have done, is shown how to lift local constraints to the 
integrated level of FDB by giving them suitable new classes to which they apply. The 
context of FDB can now be depicted by 



CF 



/FDB 



where X denotes the set of local integrity constraints pertaining to FDB, and tp denotes 
the set of pure federation constraints pertaining to FDB. 

The next section concerns a discussion on properties of our algorithm. 



8 Properties of the Algorithm Computing the Database 
Federation 

We will now discuss consistency and completeness results, and show that our 
algorithm when applied correctly always results in a federated database satisfying the 
\|/-criterion. 

Our algorithm has the following properties: 

i) The algorithm applies to all possible categories of constraints 

ii) The integrated database FDB as the result of our algorithm satisfies the 
\|/-criterion 

iii) Algorithm complexity is of order O(n), where n denotes the number of 
local constraints 

iv) The resulting FDB does not contain indeterminate or-branches in order to 
integrate local constraints 
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These four properties are an improvement over the algorithm offered in [31]: the 
latter algorithm applies only to very specific (so-called decidable) local constraint 
sets; its complexity is of exponential order; and it introduces a possibly large number 
of indeterminate or-branches on the global level in order to integrate local constraints. 
Also, our \|/-criterion offers a sharper correctness criterion, offering a clear 
maintenance strategy when dealing with updates subjected to constraints on the 
federated level. We proceed by offering a discussion pertaining to these four 
properties. 

Ad i) As seen in section 7, we have covered all possible kinds of (ad-hoc) 
constraints that are applicable to database situations. We have covered constraints on 
the attribute-, object-, class, database-, and federation levels. 

Ad ii) Close inspection of our construction of the data- structural part of FDB (cf. 
results at the end of Section 6), and the careful differentiation technique applied in 
Section 7 when lifting local constraints to the global level of FDB show that, indeed, 

• each correct CF-state results in exactly one correct value of FDB, and 

• each existing correct value of FDB corresponds to exactly one correct state 
of CF 

This means that the derived attribute /FDB also has a unique inverse, in the sense 
that each possible correct value of FDB corresponds to exactly one (combination of) 
objects in the component frame. This property is attributed to the property that each of 
the local conversion functions mapping local objects to a tuple element of FDB is 
injective. This shows that /FDB constitutes an exact view on our component frame, 
and -hence- also establishes the fact that the \|/-criterion for the database federation is 
satisfied. 

Ad iii) The order magnitude of our algorithm is clearly O(n), where n denotes the 
number of local integrity constraints; this in contrast with [31], where only an order 
0(2°) magnitude can be guaranteed. 

Ad iv) In [31] the global level of the federation is burdened by indeterminate or- 
branches in order to integrate local constraints. Our representation, in contrast, has an 
explicit and deterministic correspondent for each local constraint on the global level 
of the federation. 

As mentioned earlier, our algorithm is symmetric (of course), but not necessarily 
associative; i.e., first applying our algorithm to two classes Cl and C2, and then using 
this intermediate result to apply the algorithm again to a class C3, will not necessarily 
(and often will usually not) yield the same result when applying the algorithm first to 
say C2 and C3, and then using that intermediate result again to apply to Cl. 
Associativity, however, is not an issue here; since the computation of our federated 
database (no matter how it arises) always satisfies the desired \)/-criterion. 

We now treat the remaining question of how to deal with issues of local 
understandability. 



9 Local Understandability and Maintenance Strategies 

Local understandability is hard to realize when additional purely federated constraints 
are introduced on the global level of the federation. The problem is that this latter type 
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of constraint cannot be represented on the local level. We shall therefore adopt the 
following maintenance strategy when dealing with local understandability: each 
update on a local database will redirected to the global level of the federation, and 
subsequently we shall treat that update as an update on the federation. This is special 
kind of updatability through views; the view being the database federation computed 
along the lines of the algorithm described in previous sections of this paper. 

This maintenance strategy has the following implications 

• all local constraints pertaining to this update are indeed checked, as also 
would have been the case in the original database, since we have taken care 
to represent these local constraints faithfully on the global level of the 
federation 

• possible violations of newly introduced purely federated constraints are also 
identified 

A local user will therefore possibly receive a signal that his update has not been 
accepted, due to violation of a purely federated constraint; also, this same user will 
not be able to interpret failure of the update in question. Hence, pure local 
understandability will not be fully achieved, but at least federated constraints will in 
this case be respected. 

In summary, we can formulate the following strategy in getting the local databases 
to successfully work together in a federation: 

1. Use the algorithm described in Sections 5,6, and 7 to compute the initial 
state of the federated database; let FDB 0 denote this initial state. Our 
algorithm will guarantee that FDB 0 is correct with respect to all integrity 
constraints (especially the new class of federation constraints) 

2. Each global user of the database federation can then directly pose his update 
to FDB 

3. Each local user will have his update redirected from the local database to 
FDB (as described earlier in this section) 

Following this strategy we can guarantee that the federation 

• is always in a consistent state (full local and global consistency ) 

• satisfies full global understandability (full global completeness) 

• satisfies local understandability, with the exception of update rejections due 
to violations of purely federated constraints on the global level of the 
federation (partial local completeness) 



10 Conclusion 

A large problem regarding information quality in database federations concerns 
achieving and maintaining consistency of the data on the global level of the 
federation. Data inconsistency problems in database federations resulting from the 
integration of integrity constraints can basically occur in two situations. The first 
situation pertains to the integration of existing local integrity constraints occurring 
within component legacy databases into a single global federated schema, whereas the 
second situation pertains to the introduction of newly defined additional integrity 
constraints on the global level of the federation. These situations gives rise to 
problems in so-called global and local understandability of updates in database 
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federations. We have described a semantic framework for specification of federated 
database schemas based on the UML/OCL data model; UML/OCL has been shown to 
provide a high-level, coherent, and precise framework in which to specify and analyze 
integrity constraints in database federations. Problems of global and local 
understandability are tackled by introducing a new algorithm describing the 
integration of integrity constraints occurring in local databases. Our algorithm is 
based on the principle of tight constraining; i.e., integration of local integrity 
constraints into a single global federated schema takes place without any loss of 
constraint information. Our algorithm improves existing algorithms in three aspects: it 
offers a considerable reduction in complexity; it applies to a larger category of local 
integrity constraints; and it results in a global federated schema with a clear 
maintenance strategy for update operations. 
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Abstract. The data integration of a number of local heterogeneous databases, 
with possible conflicting, mutually inconsistent, information, coming from differ- 
ent places, is an increasingly important issue. In order to avoid such inconsistency, 
a number of current in-practice developed database systems are based on different 
software and architectural paradigms, and are specified a number of embedded 
ad-hoc algorithms for a kind of preferred query- answering w.r.t. some preordering. 
The query-answering to conjunctive queries is usually performed in two consec- 
utive steps: first are obtained certain answers from the underlying DBMS system, 
and successively is applied a filtering software, based on particular user-written 
algorithms, in order to obtain a "best subset’ of answers. Thus, the obtained re- 
sulting answers does not correspond to the original user's query: to which kind 
of logic formula the obtained answers correspond was an open problem. In this 
paper we show that such bivalent database/software-algorithm paradigm can be 
unified in an equivalent Abstract Object Type ( AOT) database with a partial order, 
and that the query formula which returns with the same answers, as the answers to 
a conjunctive query of the original database/software-algorithm, is a modal logic 
formula. 



1 Introduction 

The enormous amount of information even more dispersed over many data sources, often 
stored in different heterogeneous formats, had boosted in recent years the interest for 
Data Integration Systems. A data integration system [22] is the problem of providing 
users with a unified view of heterogeneous sources, called global schema (with integrity 
constraints also). It provides transparent access to the data, and relieves the user from 
the burden of having to identify the relevant data source for a query, accessing each of 
them separately, and combining the individual results into the global view of the data. 
Doing so provides a natural framework for the semantic understanding of logic programs, 
used in order to define such data integration, that are distributed over several sites, with 
possible conflicting, thus mutually inconsistent w.r.t a subset of integrity constraint, 
information coming from different places. As classical logic semantics decrees that 
inconsistent theories have no models, classical 2-valued logic is not the appropriate 
formalism for reasoning about inconsistent databases: certain inconsistences should not 
be allowed to significantly alter the intended meaning of such databases. 
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A number of different approaches to overcome this difficulty is provided: 

1. By replacing the classical 2-valued logic by a many-valued logic: Signed logics [8, 
24,1], Annotated logic programming [7,20,21], and Bilattice-based logics, [19,17,16, 
15]. 

2. By some kind of ’minimal’ repairing of database strategies [6,5], 

3. By elimination of all integrity constraints which is causae for such inconsistency, and 
replacing them with some kind of partial orders, A, (usually realized by some filtering 
algorithms, as for example in the Cooperative Information Systems (CISs), where the 
quality of data is a necessary requirement. CISs need data quality and also Record 
matching algorithms. 

In the rest of this paper we will consider this approach. 



1.1 Technical Database Preliminaries 

In this section we illustrate the formalization of a database system, extended by data 
quality information, specified in some data definition language C. Such language may 
be choused for semistructured XML data or relational data or other (description logic, 
object-oriented, etc..) to define logical schema of the database system. 

In such model, predicate symbols are used to denote the concepts in the database, whereas 
constant symbols denote the values stored in records. We assume to have a fixed (infinite) 
alphabet /' of constants , and, if not specified otherwise, we will consider only databases 
over such an alphabet. In such a setting, the UNA unique name assumption (that is, to 
assume that different constants denote different objects) is implicit. 

A database schema (or simply schema) is constituted by: 

1. An alphabet A of concept (or predicate) symbols, each one with the associated arity. 

1. e., the number of arguments of the predicate (or, attributes of the concept). 

2. A set Eg of integrity constraints, i.e., generally first-order logic assertions on the 
symbols of the alphabet A that express conditions that are intended to be satisfied in 
every database coherent with the schema. 

The logic theory for a database systems, Cdb, is composed by its schema (intensional 
database) and a finite number of ground facts (records in source, or local, databases). 
We consider that from the set Eg are eliminated all constraints which become inconsis- 
tent for a given set of ground facts of this database, and that instead of them we have an 
embedded software module for a filtering algorithm, m a i g - 
What follows is related to the standard 2-valued (true, false) logic semantics. 

A database VB for a schema Q is a set of database concepts defined in C, with constants 
as atomic values, and with one set of records r VB of arity n for each concept symbol 
r of arity n in the alphabet A: the set of records r° B is the interpretation in VB of the 
concept symbol r, in the sense that it contains the set of records that satisfy the concept 
r in VB. 

A query is a formula in a given language Cq of all finite conjunctive queries over a 
database VB for Q . that specifies a set of records to be retrieved from a database. The 
certain answer (i.e., known answer [23]) to a query q(x) of arity n over a database VB 
for Q, denoted g(x) I>8 , is the set of ?r-records of constants (ci, . . . , c n ), such that, when 
substituting each Ci for Xi, the formula q(c i, . . . , c n ) evaluates to true in VB for every 
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model of this database (we consider the general case when the data base has a number 
of different minimal Herbrand models, caused by incomplete information). 

We define the set of all views, T-db, and the set of all tuples, X , which can be obtained 
from a database VB, as follows: 

Tvb = {q(*)' DB I <?(x) G C Q }, X = w - 

We consider that the algorithm m a i g : T-db — > T-db is coherent with the partial order in 
a database, as follows: t\ < 7 2 iff m a i g ({ti, t 2 }) = {72}, so that for any w G Tx>b, 
m a ig(w) = {7 G w | V7' G w.t A 7' =>• 7' A 7} C w. 

Intuitively, if A is the ’best’ preorder between tuples which are considered mutually 
inconsistent by user (we recall the fact that Eg remain consistent for such tuples), then 
the algorithm returns only with the maximal ’best’ subset of certain answers in w. 

1.2 Categorial Preliminaries 

We shall be using a particular collection of functors (on a category Set with sets as objects 
and functions between them as arrows), T : Set — > Set, as interfaces of coalgebras. 
These so-called Kripke polynomial functors are built up inductively from the identity 
and constants, using products, coproducts (disjoint unions), exponents (with constants) 
and powersets. Products of sets Si, S 2 , written as Si x S%, have two projections 7r,: : 
Si x 5*2 — > Si (for i = 1,2). Coproducts, Si + S 2 , come with injective functions 
Ki : Si —>■ Si + S 2 (for i = 1,2). The collection of functions from a set X to Y 
is denoted by Y x with an evaluation mapping ev : Y x x X — > Y. For a function 
/ : Y —> Z there is an associated function f x : Y x — > Z x by <7 1 — >• fog, where o 
is a composition of functions. The covariant powerset functor V : Set —> Set sends a 
set Y to the set of its subsets V{Y) = {5 | S C Y}, and a function f : Y — > Z to the 
function V{f) : V{Y) — > V(Z) given by image: S i-)- f(S) = {f(y) | y G S}. 

Definition 1. The collection of Kripke polynomial functors ( KPFs ) is defined as follows: 

1. The identity functor Id : Set — > Set is a KPF. 

2. For each non-empty finite set D, the constant functor D : Set — > Set, given by 
X 1 — y D and (/ : Y —> Z) idn, is a KPF 

3. The product X > Ti{X) x T 2 (X) of two KPFs Tj, T2 is a KPF. 

4. The coproduct X 1 — > Ti(X) + T 2 (X) of two KPFs Tj, T 2 is a KPF. 

5. For a KPF T, and an arbitrary non-empty set D the exponent functor X 1 — > T(X) D 
is a KPF. 

6. For a KPF T, the functor X > V(T(X))) is a KPF. 

The collection of finite KPFs is constructed in the same way, except that in the last point 
the finite powerset V f ln is used, instead of the ordinary one. 

A coalgebra of a KPF, T : Set —> Set, consists of a set X, usually called the state space 
or set of states, together with a function c : X — > T(X), giving the operations of the 
coalgebra. A homomorphism of coalgebras from c : X — > T(X) to d : Y -y T(Y) 
is a function / : X — »• Y between the underlying state spaces which commutes with 
operations: do f = T(f) o c. 

Abstract Object Type (AOT) for databases: The coagebraic specification of a class of 
systems, i.e.. Abstract Object Types (AOT), is characterized by a set of operations (de- 
structors) which tell us what can be observed out of a system-state (i.e., an element of 
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the carrier), and how can a state be transformed to successor state. Recently [12], the 
coalgebraic semantics is extended to the logic programming, thus to the specification of 
database ontologies. 

We start introducing the class of coalgebras for database query-answering systems [ 13]. 
They are presented in an algebraic style, by providing a co-signature. In particular, sorts 
include one single "hidden sort", corresponding to the carrier of the coalgebra, and other 
"visible" sorts for inputs and outputs, which are given a fixed interpretation. Visible 
sorts will be interpreted as sets without any algebraic structure defined on them. Input 
sorts are considered as the set Cq of conjunctive queries, q(x), while output sorts are 
"valuations", that is, the set Y of a resulting views. 

Definition 2 . A co-signature for Database query-answering system is a triple Dy; = 
(S, OP, [_]), where S, the sorts, OP, the operators, and [J the interpretation of visible 
sorts are as follows: 

1. S = (Wa, Cq, Y), where W a is the hidden sort (a set of states of a database A), Cq 
is an input sort (set of all finite conjunctive queries), and T is an output sort (set of all 
views of all databases, T = (J Yt>b )■ 

2. OP is set of operations: a method N ext q : Wa x Cq — > Wa, which corresponds 
to an execution of a next query q(x) £ Cq in a current state of a database A, such that 
a database A pass to the next state; and OuIq : W a x Cq — > Y is an attribute which 
returns with an obtained view of a database for a given query q(x) £ Cq. 

3. [_] is a function mapping each visible sort to a non-empty set. 

The Abstract Object Type for a query-answering system is given by a coalgebra 
< X NextQ, XOutQ >: Wa — > W^ Q x Y Cq , of the polynomial endofunctor (_) £q x 
Y Cq : Set — > Set, where X denotes the lambda abstraction for functions of two variables 
into functions of one variable ( Z 5 denotes a set of all functions from Y to Z). 

1.3 Predicate Lifting 

In this subsection we will consider [3,4] the unfolding and structural properties of Kripke 
Polynomial Functors (KPFs), T : Set — > Set , such that T = ....S... is a composition 
of its KPFs subcomponents S. We shall make such occurences explicit by defining how 
such an S can be reached via a path p inside T, denoted by a relation p : T S. 
The path p is a finite set of symbols (see paragraph for KPF) 7 Ti, 7 r 2 , K|, k 2, ev(d), for 
elements d £ D of sets D occurring as exponents in T. 

Definition 3 . The relation p : T -w S, for any two KPFs, is the least relation defoined 
as follows: 

1. ():T T, where () is the empty list. 

2. it 1 • p : Xj x T2 T for p : T\ S, and tt2 • p ■ T\ X T2 T for p : T2 S. 

3. Ki ■ p : T\ + T2 T for p : Xj S, and H2 ■ p '■ T\ + T2 T for p : T2 S. 

4 . ev(d) ■ p : T D S for all d £ D and p : T S. 

5 . V ■ p: T(T) S for all p :T~*S. 

We define the set of (global) nextime-modal operators Op(T) of the KPF T as: 

Op(T) = {p | p : T Id}. 

It is easy to see that these paths can be composed (via concatenation of lists): if p:T\~* 
T2 and q : T2 T3, then p ■ q : T) T 3 . 
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Basically we are only interested in the paths having identity functors as targets, but for 
a generality we introduce the following general concept of a "predicate lifting" [3,4]: 

Definition 4. For a path p : T S and an arbitrary set X there is a "predicate lifting " 
function (_)p : V(S(X)) V{T(X)) 

defined on Y C S(X) by induction on p: 

1. = Y. 

2. Y n *' p = {z I 7 Ti(z) G YP},fori= 1,2. 

3. Y Ki 'P = {z | Vy.z = Ki(y) =7 y G YP},for i = 1, 2. 

4 . Y ev ( d >p = {/I /(d) g yn. 

5. Y V 'P = {Z\ZC YP}. 

For a coalgebra c : X — > T(X) we define for a modal operator (p : T -w Id) G Ob{T) 

an interpretation function [p] : V(X) — > 'P(X), by, 

for any Y G V{X), \p\(Y) = cr 1 ^) = {iGl c(x) G Y p }, 

thus [p] = c _1 o (_) p . 

Example 1: The frame (X, R-f) can be represented by the coalgebra 7 : X V(X), 
and for any t G X, 7 (f) is the set of all successors of the point t (i.e., the set of all t! 
such that (t, t r ) G R or, equivalently, t' < t ). 

Let us consider the unique modal operator p = V : T Id for the functor T = V . 
Thus we obtain its interpretation function \P\ such that for any Y C X 
[P](Y) = 'r~ 1 ((Y) ,p ) = 7 -\{Z | Z c Y}) = {x G X I 7 (a:) £ {Z \ Z C Y}} = 
(a: G X | j(x) C Y}, i.e., this modal operatoris the standard universal modal operatorD. 

The plan of this paper is the following: In Section 2 we present one example for 
databases with partial orders based on a data quality database requirements. Section 
3 defines the Abstract Object Types (AOTs) for a database A with external filtering 
algorithm, and for, equivalent to it, the database A with a partial order (obtained by 
embedding of this algorithm into a database theory). This definition is given by two 
coalgebras a and f3, for polynomial functors with conjunctive query language Cq and 
modified query language C m Q, respectively. The behavioral equivalence of these two 
AOTs is defined by an isomorphism between coalgebras (for a coalgebra a) w.r.t. the 
functor with the conjunctive query language Cq. In Section 4 we present the formal 
semantics for the modal operator of the modal language C m Q, based on predicate 
lifting: first we define the frame derived from the structure of the partial order of a 
database, then we define a coalgebra for a partial-bounded set of successors for this 
frame which captures the meaning of the modal operator under consideration. Then we 
present the dual formalization for the equivalence of AOTs (defined in precedence), 
based on an isomorphism between coalgebras (for a coalgebra (3) w.r.t. the functor with 
the modal query language C m Q. 

2 Case Study: Partial Orders in a Database Quality Environment 

The case study for partial orders in databases will be considered in the following ex- 
ample of the Data Quality in CIS (DaQuinCIS)[18]. It is a platform for exchanging and 
improving data quality in cooperative information systems, such that includes a data 
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integration system that allows to access data and quality ’dimensions’ (meta-data): the 
structure of such auxiliary information is expressed in the same definition language of 
the ordinary data integration system, so it is able to elaborate these meta-data as ordinary 
data and to process the complex conjunctive queries over both data and their meta-data. 
The formal framework [14] for DaQuinCIS is that of data integration system, Z q, is a 
triple Xq = (Qq, Sq , A 4q), where Qq is the global schema, an extension of ordinary 
data schema by quality ’dimensions’ concepts, Sq is the source schema, an extension 
of ordinary source schema by quality ’dimensions’ concepts, and A4q is the mapping 
between Qq and Sq, an extension of ordinary Global/Local as-view mappings between 
source data and global schema by mappings between ’dimension’ concepts. 

The Xq denotes a logic theory which defines this quality-data integration system also. 
The certain answers to user conjunctive query q(x) in a data integration system, denoted 
by q lQ (x) must be true in all models of such logic theory 2 q- 

Generally speaking, when data are considered locally, they must satisfy only the integrity 
constraints specified in the source to which they belong, but they are not required to sat- 
isfy the fundamental integrity constraint for the global schema: the real world entity must 
be represented by the unique record of the corresponding concept in the global schema. 
This requirement is often unsatisfied: different records from local (source) databases, 
which corresponds to the same real world entity, are mapped to the concept in global 
schema. Thus, while integrating data coming from different sources, it often happens 
that the global database, which is constructed in the integration process, is inconsistent 
with such fundamental integrity constraint. In that case the record matching algorithm 
has to provide the unique record (with the best quality) to the user. Thus, this matching 
algorithm, is an alternative ’external-to-DB theory’ way (w.r.t. the explicit ’internal’ in- 
tegrity constraint over database) to guarantee the satisfaction of this fundamental user 
implicit requirement. If we denote by <q the quality preorder between tuples of certain 
answers, and by ss the equivalence relation between tuples of certain answers, obtained 
by record matching algorithm [14] (tuples t\ ss Q are equivalent if they represent the 
same real world entity), then the partial order is defined by: 
t\ S f 2 iff ~ f 2 and ti Sq t '2 □ . 

In the rest of this Section we will consider these properties in a more detailed and formal 
way [14]. 

As we have explained, the elimination of formal integrity constraints over a global schema 
in DaQuinCIS database systems, in order to avoid 2-valued inconsistent databases, needs, 
as counterpart, the Record matching algorithms during the query answering processing, 
in order to select (for each cluster of certain answers to a query) at maximum one record 
for a real world entity underlined in the query. 

The certain answers q lQ (x) defined in precedence will be called pre-answers also: 
such set of records has to be successively filtered in order to avoid to have more records 
associated by user to the same real world entity. 

Thus, all DaQuinCIS database systems hide some part of model-theoretic certain pre- 
answers, q lQ (x) , in order to satisfy the implicit (user’s) real world identity constraint. 
If we consider such constraint at epistemic (user’s) meta-level, the following two logic 
principles must be satisfied: 
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1 . Epistemic consistency : at maximum one record for a real world entity can be contained 
in the answer. 

2. Epistemic completeness', the filtered answers has to contain a record for every real 
world entity referred by model-theoretic certain answers. 

Let us try now to give a general logical/mathematical framework for the semantics of 
query-answering which satisfies also the epistemic principles defined in precedence. 
Let denote by |x| the number of variables (attributes) of the query q(x) , and the set 
Sk = {i |1 < i < *}, so that 5| x | = {1, 2, .., |x|}. Thus we introduce the functional 
space, 2 space = {{0, l} Sfc | k = 1, 2, ...}, such that each element / £ 2 space is afunction 
/ : Sf,- —f {0, 1} for some k > 1. Thus we can define the Choice of the matching key 
algorithm, Z'mkey , such that for any given pre-answer q lQ (x) returns with the matching 
key set of attributes x/d, as follows: 

Definition 5. Let Cq denote the set of all conjunctive queries, T>f the set of all DaQuin- 
CIS systems, and V(V) the powerset of all variables in Cq. Then the Choice of the 
matching key algorithm can be defined as the function: ^ m key '■ C Q X vf -> V{V) , 

such that for any query q(x) £ Cq and DaQuinCIS system Tq £ T>f, 

XlD = 'Pmkey(q{x),I Q ) = d' rnkey {q I Q (x) ,Zq) Cx, 

where Xid is the obtained matching key, thus a subset of all attributes x of the query. 
We define also the function <T> : V{V) x V(V) — > 2 space , such that for any 
(X,y) € V{V) x V(V) , 

&(x,y) = f ■ -> {0,1}, where for any 1 < i < |y|, y = {yi,y 2 , -,y\ y \}, holds 

f(i) = 1, if yi £ x : 0 otherwise. 

Notice that in the case when in a data integration system Z are defined ID-attributes for 
their concepts in global and local schemas (for example, when global schema is defined 
as the Universal relation [11]), the function t// mi . ey does not depend by the second 
argument, i.e., its A-abstraction, function A d'mkey '■ — > V{V) C ' Q is a constant 

mapping. In this case the matching key is defined directly from ID-attributes used in the 
query g(x). 

Example 2: In [2] is proposed to exploit quality data exported by each cooperating 

organization in order to automatically choose the matching key. The idea is to choose 
a high “quality” key. Let us consider as an example the choice of a key with a low 
completeness value; after a sorting on the basis of such a key, the potential matching 
records can be not close to each other, due to null values. Similar considerations can 
be made also in the case of low accuracy or low consistency of the chosen key; a low 
accurate or low consistent key does not allow to have potential matching records close to 
each other. Therefore, we evaluate the quality of the matching key in terms of accuracy, 
consistency and completeness. Besides quality of data, the other element influencing the 
choice of the key is the identification power. 

The Identification Power IPj of the field j is defined as: 

Number of eqj Classes 
Total Number of Records 

where eqj Classes are the equivalence classes originated by the relation eqj applied 
to the totality of records (Given two records r*i and r 2 , and given a field j of the two 
records, we define the equivalence relation eqj such that:riegjri iff r\.j = r 2 -j, i.e. 
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the value of the field j of the record n is equal to the value of the field j of the record rq ). 
The data quality parameter called Data Quality of the field j (DQj) represents 
an overall quality value for the field j and can be calculated in different ways. As an 
example, in [2], we calculate (DQj) as a linear combination of accuracy, consistency 
and completeness values for the field j, where the coefficients were experimentally 
determined. 

Given the overall quality value DQj and the identification power IPj, we introduce the 
function K 3 , such that: Kj = DQj * IPj. 

Let us consider all the fields j of records, the steps to calculate the matching key are the 
following ones: 

- Computation of the Data Quality of the field j . 

- Computation of the Identification Power of the field j . 

- Computation of the function Kj . 

- Selection of the matching key as max{Kj}. 

The selection of a set of fields to construct the key is also possible and the computation 
of the Data Quality and the Identification Power can be easily extended to such cases. 
□ 

From the definition above, given any query over a DaQuinCIS system, (r/fxj.Zqj £ 

t-'Q x T>f we obtain a function / = 0(q(x),Xo) £ 2 space , where 

0 = o (Var x if - ) o ass o (Ax ido) : Cq x T>f — > 2 space , with 

Var : Cq — > V(V), is a function which for any query returns its free variables, 

ass : (Cq x Cq) x ~ Cq x (Cq x T>f) is associativity isomorphism, 

A : Cq — > Cq x Cq is a diagonal function, and idn ■ T>f — > T>f is identity function. 
It is easy to verify that for any query q(x) the obtained matching key sattisfy 
x/d = {ah: | Xj £x and 0(q(x),X Q )(i) = 1}. 

When we obtain matching key for a given query q(x) over DaQuinCIS database system, 
we are ready to consider matching method in order to obtain a partition of records (set 
of clusters), each one consisting of records referring to the same world entity. 

Example 3: Usually a matching decision is based on a specific edit distance function; 
string or edit distance functions consider the amount of difference between strings of 
symbols. We can chose the Levenshtein distance [9], which is a well known early edit 
distance where the difference between two text strings is simply the number of insertions, 
deletions, or substitutions of letters to transform one string into another. 

The function we use for deciding if two strings Si and S> are the same is also dependent 
from the lengths of the two strings as follows: 

Q q \ max{length(S\) , length^S?))— LD(S\,S-2) 

D D 2 / max(length(Si) ,lengt.h(S2 ) 

According to such a function, we normalize the value of the Levenshtein distance 
by the maximum between the lengths of the two strings, i.e. the function f is 0 if the 
strings are completely different, 1 if the strings are completely equal. 

The procedure we propose to decide if two records match each other is the following: 

- the function f is applied to the values of a same field in the two records. If the result 
is greater than a fixed threshold Ti, the two values are considered equal; we call 7i 
field similarity threshold. It is fixed experimentally. 
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- If the number of equal pairs of values in the two records is greater than a threshold 
T 2 , then the two records are considered as match; we call T 2 record similarity 
threshold.lt is fixed experimentally. 



□ 

Let now try to give an abstract definition for matching algorithm: 

Definition 6. The matching algorithm can be given by the following function: 

Match : Ei< w {0,l} Si XT’X r 1 —X {0, 1}, such that for a given matching key (or, 
equivalently, the function f £ {0, l} Si ) , and any two records ti,t 2 £ -T®, ift\ « f 2 
(i.e. they refer the same real world entity) then Match(f , t\, tf) = 1; otherwise, if not 
t\ ~ f 2 then Match(f,ti,t 2 ) = 0. 

In this definition the symbol Yhi<w represents the disjoint union for matching functions 
over records wit arity equal to i. Thus we can write 

Match =< Matchi, Match 2 , ... >, where Match i : {0, l} Si x T l x F l — x {0, 1} 
is i-th projection of Match, i.e., Matchi = irfiMatch). 

By A-abstraction we obtain the function A (M atchf) : {0, l} Si —X {0, l} r ’ x r% , so that 
for a given matching key (or, equivalently, the function / £ {0,l} Si ) we obtain the 
derived matching function 

A (Matchi)(f) : M x r -x {0,1}. 

The meaning of this abstraction is that A (Matchi)(f) = X(t TiMatch)(0(q(x) ,Iq)) 
explicitly contains all data quality ’dimensions’ (meta-data), necessary to compare any 
two records t\ , f 2 £ F l x 1 ’’ in order to decide if they are referred to the same real- 
world entity. Formally, only this functional abstractions deal with meta-data knowledge 
of DaQuinCIS database systems, their semantics represent the meta-data of DaQuinCIS, 
i.e. we may consider that the meta-data are encapsulated into such functional abstrac- 
tions. So, for any given query q(x) over DaQuinCIS database system, we obtain that the 
matching function may be given by: A(7 t iMatch)(0(q(x) ,X q)) : T l x T l — x {0,1} , 
where i = |VaZ(g(x))|, such that for any two records in the certain answer, 
ti,t 2 € q XQ (x) C r l , they are in the same cluster, t\ ~ f 2 if 
X(TriMatch)(G(q(x),l Q ))(ti,t 2 ) = 1. 

In the simplest case when the functional abstraction 

X(niMatch)(0(q(x) ,Xq)) does not depend of the meta-data (quality dimensions), than 
it is the characteristic function of the equality |fi| X/D = |f 2 |x /D , fi,f 2 £ C®, where 
\t\ XlD denotes a projection of the record t on attributes in x/ /)■ 

Definition 7. We define the quality function, Qual, and the database partial order, f, 
as follows 

Qual : T> C j x E ; < w where 1Z is a set of real numbers, such that given any 

two records t\, t .2 £ q lQ (x),the Qual(TQ,t\) <q Qual(lQ,t 2 ) means that t 2 has 
better quality than t\. 

Then the partial order is defined by: t\ f t 2 iff t\ ~ t 2 and t\ <q t 2 . 
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3 Abstract Object Types for Databases with Filtering Algorithms 



The Abstract Object Type for a query-answering system of a database A together with 
the external algorithm m a i g : T — >■ T, can be represented by the following coalgebra 
(see the Def.2): 

a =< A NextQ,m a i g o XOuIq >: Wa — > W A Q x T Cq 

Such database with external software (algorithm m a i g ) can be equivalently represented 
as an AOT for a database with a partial order A (obtained by embedding of the algorithm 
m a i g into a database logic theory), denoted by ,4+ A, given by a following coalgebra: 

/3 =< \Next mQ ,\Out mQ >: W A+ -< W A f% x T Cm Q 

of the polynomial endofunctor x T CmQ : Set — > Set, where C m Q is the set 

of all modified conjunctive queries, C m Q = {v<?(x) I <z( x ) G £q}, so that \/q{x) VB 
denotes the set of certain answers equal to m a i g {q{x) VB ) . The set of internal states of 
this AOT is defined by Wa+x = {s (J Ry | s G W A }, where denotes the partial 
ordered set ( (f 1; f 2 ) G R-< iff £2 A fi), which is an invariance (i.e., holds in all internal 
states of AOT system). We denote by p : W A — > Wa+x this bijection between these 
two sets of states. 

The idea is to obtain the behavioral equivalence of these two AOT’s: that is, the original 
database A, for a given conjunctive query q(x) in the first step computes certain answer 
q(x ) VB , and successively filtered answer m a i g (q(x) T ’ B ), while, the AOT of a database 
A+ A computes the (equivalent) answer to the modified logic formula \/q(x). 
Example 2: It is easy to verify [ 14] that, for the Example 1, \/q(x) is equivalent to the 
modified query formula q(x) A Vx' ,((q(x') Ax4x')^ x' A x), so that the semantics 
of the operator y corresponds to the mapping m a i g , that is [v] = rriai g . □ 



Proposition 1. The following commutative diagrams represent the behavioral equiva- 
lence for AOT’s of a database A with external and embedded algorithm m a i g , respectively 



w /• < Next Q ,Out Q > 

W A x C Q ► W A x T 



C W A 



w c a q x r £ °) 



<P x V 



T x m aJ g 



tjt n ^ Next mQ ,Out mQ > 

W A +< x CmQ *■ w A+< X T (W A+ A 



ft . TJ 7 -ttmQ 



w 






x r £m «) 



where <j> = (ip 1 o _ o y) x (_ o y), such that for each pair of functions, Si : C m Q -P 
W a+x, fi ■ C m Q -P T, we obtain ( s,f ) = </>(si,/i) G W A Q x where 

S = p- 1 o o y : Cq } Wa and f = /1 o y : C Q -> T. 

The commutative diagrams above can be represented by the behavior-equivalence iso- 
morphism p : ( W A ,a ) ~ (1Ta+Xi<5), where 5 = T c {tp) o f o (3, of the polynomial 
functor T c = (-) Cq x : Set — > Set, for the language of conjunctive queries Cq. 



Notice that in the right commutative diagram, the horizontal arrows a and j3 represents 
these two equivalent AOT’s, for database with external algorithm and the ’encapsulated’ 
database with embedded algorithm, respectively, such that for any state of database 
w G Wa, and the conjunctive query q(x) G Cq, we obtain that for a two bisimilar states 
(w, w\), that is w\ = p(w): 
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w[ = tp(w'), where w' = NextQ(w,q(x)) = XNextQ(w)(q(x)) and w[ = 
Next m Q(wi, \/q(x)) = XNext m Q(wi)(\/q(x)) are two next (bisimilar) states of these 
two AOT’s, and 

m a ig(Out Q (w,q(x))) = m a i g (XOut Q (w)(q(x))) = Out mQ (w 1 ,\/q(x)) = 
XOut m Q(w\)(x7q(x)) are identical observations (i.e., answers to user queries). 

Let verify the second part of the proposition. The right commutative diagram can be 
equivalently represented by the following commutative diagram 



Wa x Cq 



< NextQ,OutQ > 



W A xT 



id x m a ig 



W A xT 



ip x id 



ip x id 



Wa+< x Cq 



id x v 



i'Lyl+ p X £”mQ 



< Next m Q, Out mQ > 



X r 



The horizontal arrow above corresponds to the T c - coalgebra of the original database 
A and represents the two step query computation: first computes certain answer to the 
conjunctive query and then is applied the filtering algorithm m a i g ; while the horizontal 
arrow below corresponds to the 7',.-coalgebra of the database A + A and represents 
the two step computation: first rewrites the original user’s conjunctive query and then 
computes the certain answer to this modified query w.r.t. the database A with the partial 
order. 

From this diagram, by A— abstraction (curring) we obtain the following commutative 
diagram 



W A Wa Q x = T c {W a ) 






Tc{y) 



TLa+x WaU x tCq = Tc(Wa+±) 



(W A ,a) 

V’(-) 

(Wa+^S) 



where T c (ip) = (ip o_) x id. This diagram is the isomorphism (bijective homomorphism) 

ip : (W A ,oi) ~ > (Wa+^,S), where S = T c (ip) o o [3 =< X(Next m Q o ( id x 
y))i A {Out m Q ° (id x v)) >> °f the polynomial functor T c = (-) Cq x T £ « : Set — > 
Set. 

Thus, the database A+ A with a partial order, obtained by embedding of the algorithm, 
can be considered as a preorder- enrichment of a database A: for each minimal Herbrand 
model M of a database A, we have a minimal model M (J of a database A+ A, 
where is the restriction of the preorder relation I ip, to ground atoms in M ; that is, 

Rp = {(fi,f 2 ) | (ti,t 2 ) s Rp and fi, f 2 € M}. 



4 Modal Query Language for Databases with a Partial Order 

From the fact that the ’best answering’ w.r.t. the given partial order A and user defined 
conjunctive query q(x) is the set of tuples: 
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\/q(x) T> B = m a i g (q(x) DB ) = {t | qi,( t) is true in all models of database A+ A} 
where q^ is a lifted by A predicate q, that is 
qz,(x) q(x) A Vx'.((g(x') Ax^x')=> x' A x). 

Now we will show that the semantics of the syntax symbol v corresponds to the modal 
logic operator, so that C m Q is the modal query language. 

We begin from the fact that for any given database Al with Tx>b = {q(x) T>B \ q(x) £ Cq}, 
and X = U w&r-ve w ’ ^ le cou pl e (X, i?x) corresponds to the frame with X the set of 
points, and partial order its accessibility relation. 

Definition 8 . The frame (X, /?-<) can be represented by the coalgebra 7 : X — > V(X j, 
where V is a powerset operation (moreover, it is powerset functor V : Set — > Set) and 
for any t £ X, 7 (t) is the set of all successors of the point t ( i.e., the set of all t’ such 
that (t,t') £ R x, or, equivalently, t’ f t). 

For any subset Y C X of the partially ordered set (poset) X , we denote by \J Y the 
subset of all Least Upper Bounds (lub’s) in V . 

Example 3: It is easy to verify that for any conjunctive query g(x) for Y = q(xj DB C X, 
we have that \JY = \J q(x) T>B = m a i g (q(x) VB ) . 

That is, in our framework the ’best answers’ filtering algorithm m a i g is an operation 
which extracts only lub’s of the answer to the conjunctive query. □ 

The idea that the functor of a coalgebra determines a certain modal logic was first put 
forward by Moss [10]. Fie developed it for very general functors, namely those which 
admit the existence of the initial algebra, however it is lack of abstract syntax. Here we 
will use the other approach [3,4] based on Kripke Polynomial Functors: Multi-modal 
logic for coalgebras which utilize predicate lifting to interpret modalities (interested 
reader can find a short overview in the Appendix of this paper). 

Definition 9. We define a partial-bounded set of successors for a frame ( X , R^) by the 
following mapping: l : X x Tx>b —■ y ^(X) 

such that for any point t £ X and the set Y £ Yx>b C V(X), ( thus F Cl), holds: 
l(t,Y) = 7 (f) fj Y if t£\JY; X, otherwise. 

We denote by XI its X — abstraction (curring), XI : X — > V(X) rT,B . It is a coalgebra 
(. X , XI) with a carrier set X, of the functor T = V(_) rT,B : Set —t Set. 



Proposition 2. The operator 77 is a nextime modal operator defined for any conjunctive 
query q(x) , and w = q(x) VB by the path p = ev(w) ■ V : 'P(fi r ' DB Id, so that holds 
[ev(w) ■ V}(w) = (AZ ) — 1 o (_) ev ( w )' v )(w) = m a i g (w). 

Thus, by generalization, we obtain the interpretation of the modal operator \y, restricted 
to a subset T^b f ^(X), given by 

[v] = (AO -1 0 (-) CT( - ) - p : r VB ->• V(X). 

Proof. For any w £ T-pb- thus, w C X, we have that 

[ev(w) ■ V](w) = (XI)- 1 O = (AZ)- 1 ((>) et ’ ( "’ ) '' P ) = 

= (Xl)-\V(w)y v W = (AZ)— 1 ({/ | f(w) £ V(w)}) 

= {x I Xl(x) £ {/ I f(w) £ V(w)}} 

= V w, from the fact that x f. V w iff A l(x)(w) = l(x, w) = X ^ V(w) 

= m a i g (w). 
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Corollary 1. The query formulae for a databases enriched with partial order (by an 
embedded best-answer filtering algorithm ) are the modal logic formulae obtained by 
predicate lifting of original conjunctive queries. The answer to such lifted query is equal 
to the (by algorithm) filtered answer to the original conjunctive query. 



Now, from the fact that y is the syntax of the (surjective) modal operation y : Cq — > 
C m Q, where the set of modified conjunctive queries, C m Q is the image of this mapping, 
we can introduce its inverse mapping, denoted by V -1 ’ such that for any yg(x) G £ m Q, 
we obtain that V _1 (V < z( x )) = q( x ) € jCq). Thus the Tc-coalgebra isomorphism ip : 
( Wa , ot) — > (Wa+x, 5), of the polynomial functor T c = (-) Cq x T Cq : Set — > Set for 
the language Cq of finite conjunctive queries, can be, equivalently, represented by the 
coalgebra isomorphism p~ Y : (Wa+x,0) — > (Wa, <5i), of the ’modal’ endofunctor 
T m = (_) £m « xT CmQ : Set — > Set for the modal language C m Q - That is, the following 
commutative diagram holds 



Wa X CmQ 



id x v 1 



Wa x Cq 



< NextQ,m a i g o OutQ > 



W A xT 



ip 1 x id 



ip 1 x id 



Wa+X X CmQ 



< C. NextmQ, Out m Q 7* 



x r 



Where the horizontal arrow above corresponds to the three steps computation: for a 
given modal formula first step reduce it to the conjunctive query, then it is computed a 
certain answer for this query on a database A and, it is filtered by the algorithm m a i g . 
From this diagram, by A— abstraction (curring) we obtain the following commutative 
diagram 



W A 



Si 






w% mQ x = T m (w A ) 



Tmitf- 1 ) 



w A +^ w% x = T m (w A+ x) 



(W A ,S!) 

ip - 1 (~) 

(W A+ X,P) 



where T m (tp) = (p 1 o _) x id and 5\ =< X(NextQ o (id x y 1 ))> X(m a i g o Out.Q o 
(idx V" 1 )) >, so that f = ((_oy) x (.oy))oT m (y>). 

These two isomorphisms, p : (W A ,a) (W A +x,S), and ip 1 : (W A +x,P) 
(Wa, f ) , represent the behavioural equivalence of these two AOTs: AOT for a original 
database A with the external-to -database algorithm m a i g w.r.t. the conjunctive query 
language Cq , and the AOT for a database A+ f (with algorithm embedded into a 
database A) w.r.t. this modal language C m Q, respectively. 



5 Conclusion 

We have proposed a novel formal logic method to the well known and important, yet 
frequently ignored problem of considering the query-answering semantics in informa- 
tion integration with also filtering algorithms which restricts the answers to conjunctive 
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queries in a subset of ’best consistent’ answers. This problem has not, to our best knowl- 
edge, been adequately addressed before: the developed in practice software systems 
are mainly focused in formalization and implementation of their filtering algorithms, 
considering that such software systems implicitly support their particular operational 
semantics, by a particular developed algorithm, for a query answering of the whole sys- 
tem. 

But such discrepancy in the formal logic theory of the database and, external to it, the 
software which implements filtering algorithm needs to be overcomed by the logic- the- 
oretical considerations in order to provide a model theoretic (denotational) semantics 
for query answering. 

Moreover, we generalize such mixed database/external-software-module into equivalent 
to it, database with partial order (obtained by embedding the algorithm into a database 
logic theory), which can be applied in other in practice developed systems also. 

The query formula to such poset-enriched database is a modal formula, such that certain 
answers (true in all models for such poset-enriched database) to such query formula is 
equal to the algorithm-filtering of the set of certain answers to the original conjunctive 
query of the (non enriched) database. 

The formalization of query-answering database systems by mean of Abstract Object 
Types is useful for embedding other procedural database features also. Such abstraction, 
together with the concept of behavior equivalence for query answering is a good frame- 
work to analyze the model theoretic properties of the whole system, but also to define 
the specification for mappings, based on views, between different database systems, as 
for example in complex P2P database systems, where each peer can be considered as 
an AOT which possibly encapsulate a database system (thus all internal structure and 
application embedded algorithms, of a database peer, are hidden). 
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Abstract. Large-scale database integration requires a significant cost 
in developing a global schema and finding mappings between the global 
and local schemas. Developing the global schema requires matching and 
merging the concepts in the data sources and is a bottleneck in the pro- 
cess. In this paper we propose a strategy for computing the mapping 
between schemas by performing a composition of the mappings between 
individual schemas and a reference ontology. Our premise is that many 
organizations have standard ontologies that, although they may not be 
suitable as a global schema, are useful in providing standard terminology 
and naming conventions for concepts and relationships. It is valuable to 
leverage these existing ontological resources to help automate the con- 
struction of a global schema and mappings between schemas. Our sys- 
tem semi-automates the matching between local schemas and a reference 
ontology then automatically composes the matchings to build mappings 
between schemas. Using these mappings, we use model management tech- 
niques to compute a global schema. A major advantage of this approach 
is that human intervention in validating matchings mostly occurs during 
the matching between schema and ontology. A problem is that matching 
schemas to ontologies is challenging because the ontology may only con- 
tain a subset of the concepts in the schema or may be more general than 
the schema. Further, the more complicated ontological graph structure 
limits the effectiveness of some matchers. Our contribution is showing 
how schema-to-ontology matchings can be used to compose mappings 
between schemas with high accuracy by adapting the COMA schema 
matching system to work with ontologies. 



1 Introduction 

Database integration is a challenging problem that has been extensively stud- 
ied [1,2] for many years. Automating integration has proven difficult because 
schemas do not always capture the necessary semantics to identify related con- 
cepts. Schema matching systems [3] are used to build mappings between schemas 
that are then used to construct an integrated view. Although good accuracy has 
been achieved by schema matching techniques, validating matches is difficult be- 
cause a user must understand the semantics of both schemas. Further, if many 
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schemas are matched together, this validation must be performed for each pair- 
wise matching. In an integration scenario, it is hard for a global integrator to 
understand the semantics of each schema to be integrated in order to validate 
matches. It is also difficult to define and maintain a global schema as it requires 
identifying all concepts in all databases. 

Many organizations, especially biomedical organizations such as the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI) and National Institutes of Health (NIH), have been de- 
veloping standard ontologies for their domains. These ontologies are not suitable 
as global schemas because they are more general than the domain being mod- 
eled or do not contain all the concepts required. However, they are useful in 
the matching process as they can be used as a reference ontology. The idea is to 
match each source to the domain ontology, and each schema-to-ontology match is 
validated by the database administrator. The advantage of this approach is that 
the administrator only needs to understand the semantics of their schema when 
validating matches. Schema-to-ontology matches can be used to build mappings 
to any schema that is also matched to the ontology by composing the schema-to- 
ontology matchings. The goal of this work is to use these pre-existing ontologies 
to automate schema matching and global view construction. 

The challenge is that an existing ontology may not cover the domain exactly. 
Schema concepts that are not in the ontology will not be discovered during 
matching. The ontology may be more general and have many more concepts 
which reduces the matching accuracy. The more complicated ontological struc- 
ture reduces the effectiveness of some matchers, specifically those that use names 
and paths. Our overall contribution is demonstrating how existing schema match- 
ing systems can be adapted for discovering schema-to-ontology matchings useful 
for ontology-based integration. The contributions of this work are: 

— An algorithm for mapping ontologies into schema graphs for use with auto- 
matic schema matching systems such as COMA [4] . 

— A method for composing schema-to-ontology matchings to produce mappings 
between schemas. 

— A model management [5] methodology for producing an integrated view 
using schema-to-ontology matchings. The integrated view is a federated view 
in the sense that it can be dynamically constructed from any number of 
schemas and may be site specific. 

— An experimental evaluation demonstrating that schema-to-ontology match- 
ing can be achieved with good accuracy and that schema-to-schema map- 
pings derived from these matchings can have similar accuracy to direct, 
pair-wise schema matching. 

This work is different than other ontology-based integration approaches [6,7, 
8] as the schema-to-ontology matchings are generated semi-automatically. Gen- 
eration of these matchings is a bottleneck to integration using ontologies. The 
schema matching on ontologies is different than other schema matching systems 
[3,4,9] that either perform schema-to-schema matching or ontology-to-ontology 
matching. Ontological matching has distinctive features that have received less 
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attention in schema matching systems such as IS-A relationships, complex hier- 
archies, limited or no data instances, and no explicit keys and identifiers. Thus, 
sclrema-to-ontology matching deserves special attention as many existing match- 
ers have poor performance in this environment. 

The organization of this paper is as follows. Section 2 provides a brief dis- 
cussion on related work on database integration and schema matching. The 
problem domain and overall approach is covered in Section 3. In Section 4, we 
describe how the COMA matching system [4] is used to match ontologies with 
schemas. Once schemas are individually matched to an ontology, composition is 
used to build mappings between schemas. Composing mappings from schema-to- 
ontology matchings is discussed in Section 5. Constructing a global view using 
model management techniques and schema-to-ontology matchings is covered in 
Section 6. The approach allows each client to produce its own “global view” 
by composing only the schema-to-ontology matchings for the sources required. 
Detailed performance experiments on the accuracy of schema-to-ontology match- 
ings and mapping composition are discussed in Section 7. The paper closes with 
future work and conclusions. 



2 Related Work 

Ontologies have been used in various roles for database integration [1,2]. An on- 
tology may be used instead of a global schema such as in the Carnot project [7] 
that used the Cyc ontology [10]. The Carnot system required administrators to 
manually map their schema into the global ontology. Global queries were then 
posed on the ontology. The MOMIS system [6] semi-automates the construc- 
tion of the global view by extracting and manually annotating schema using 
WordNet [11] as a shared lexical database. Using WordNet allows the system to 
detect lexicon relationships as well as structural relationships in the schemas. 
The challenge with using a large ontology like WordNet is that it is not specific 
to the domain and does not model relationships between entities. For example, 
although the concepts Order and Date will be in WordNet, the complex con- 
cept OrderDate (representing that an order has a date) will not. This forces the 
designer to map a schema element to many WordNet terms. There are other 
systems that use ontologies for integration [12] including ONTOBROKER [13] 
and OBSERVER [8]. OBSERVER performs integration using multiple existing 
ontologies by translating vocabulary that conflicts in different ontologies. The 
common challenge in these approaches is that the mappings must be manually 
determined between ontology and schema. The deployment of ontology-based 
integration approaches would be greatly aided by more automated mapping dis- 
covery techniques as discussed in this paper. 

Ontologies are also used to improve the accuracy of schema matching. Several 
systems [4,14] use WordNet or thesauri to detect synonym relationships and 
related concepts. Xu and Embley [15] used custom constructed ontologies to 
detect concepts by matching their data values to expected data values using 
regular expressions. In these systems, the ontology serves a supporting role in 
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the matching, but is not directly involved in the process. There has also been 
work on matching ontologies [9] using algorithms similar to matching schemas 
[16]. Methods for merging ontologies given manual matchings [17] have also 
been performed. The PROMPT system [18] semi-automatically guides a user 
in merging ontologies. OntoBuilder [19] can merge ontologies extracted from 
web search interfaces. Ontologies have been used in the SCROL project [20] to 
detect semantic conflicts given manually specified mappings between the schemas 
and federated schema. There has been limited work on matching schemas to 
ontologies, where the reference ontology is an intermediary in the integration 
process (without being the entire global view). 

Model management [5,21] and schema matching [3] have been proposed to 
semi-automate database integration. The idea is to semi-automatically match 
schemas and then use these mappings to manipulate schemas using higher-level 
operators. A match is a correspondence between schema elements. A mapping 
between two schema elements is an expression that relates the two elements. 
A schema matching system will detect matchings between elements, but may 
not determine the mapping expression between them. Schema matching systems 
[4,16,14] use schema and instance level matchers to determine when elements 
in different schemas represent the same concept. The matchers may use lin- 
guistic information such as names and comments, schema information such as 
paths and constraints, and data instances. Most systems combine matchers into 
hybrid or composite matchers to improve the accuracy compared to individ- 
ual matchers. Schema matchers that use data instances are not applicable for 
schema-to-ontology matching as discussed in this paper as the reference schemas 
are assumed to have no data instances. COMA [4] is a schema matching system 
that contains many matchers and is a flexible system for adding and combining 
matchers. COMA supports re-use of matches to improve matching accuracy. 

Corpus-based matching [22] also re-uses matches and is similar in spirit to 
our proposed approach. In corpus-based matching, previous matches are archived 
into a Mapping Knowledge Base (MKB) that functions as a universal schema. 
When a concept is matched, it is matched to an existing concept in the uni- 
versal schema or added to the schema. When two schemas are to be matched, 
each schema element is matched to the concepts in the MKB. If two elements 
from different schemas, match to the same MKB concept, they are predicted to 
match to each other. The MKB functions as an intermediary for the matching 
and learns classifiers for each universal schema element. Our approach using a 
reference ontology is similar as the ontology acts as a given (incomplete) uni- 
versal schema of the domain. The difference is that the ontology is an accepted 
reference ontology available to the user during matching. The MKB is a hidden 
construct used by the system for matching. Our system allows the user control 
over the schema-to-ontology matching process and is more suitable to environ- 
ments where users map to shared ontologies. 

Overall, ontology-based integration systems can benefit from semi-automatic 
schema-to-ontology mapping algorithms and from an approach to build a global 
view using a reference ontology that may not model the domain perfectly. 
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3 System Architecture 

The goal is to use a pre-existing reference ontology to semi-automate the con- 
struction of mappings between schemas. The reference ontology contains some 
of the concepts in the schemas, but may be incomplete or more general than the 
schemas. We assume that the ontology is more than a taxonomy as it should 
contain containment and general relationships between concepts. The ontology 
does not have instances, and thus should not be considered as a schema. Source 
schemas have an overlapping set of concepts, but are not identical in their mod- 
eling of the domain. Constructing a global view of these schemas is accomplished 
in a three step process: 

— Independent matching of each schema to the ontology. 

— Composing schema-to-ontology matches to produce schema-to-schema map- 
pings. 

— Merging the schemas to build a global view using the mappings. 

It is useful to consider how the approach would be performed manually be- 
fore examining how to automate it. First, a database administrator would match 
schema elements to ontological concepts. A schema element may not be in the 
ontology or may not match perfectly if it is more general or more specific than 
an ontological concept. Each schema element matches to zero or more ontolog- 
ical concepts. Since the administrator understands the schema, producing and 
validating matchings to the ontology is reasonable, although it does require the 
administrator to understand the pre-existing reference ontology. Composing the 
schema-to-ontology matchings produced independently by two administrators is 
straightforward. It is assumed that two schema elements match if they both map 
to the same ontological concept. Finally, given the schema mappings, applying 
a Merge operator as defined in the model management approach can be used to 
build the global view. Even with an entirely manual approach, matching to a 
reference ontology has the benefit that administrators only have to understand 
the semantics of their own schema and must only perform and validate one 
matching. The manual matching approach has been used in previous ontology- 
based integration systems where it is assumed that the ontology serves as an 
all-encompassing global view. It is not common for an ontology to model all do- 
main concepts in a form suitable for use as a global view, but it is very common 
for pre-existing, shared, standard ontologies to be available for many domains. 

Several complexities arise when automating the global view construction. It 
is valuable to re-use existing schema matching algorithms (such as COMA [4]), 
but this requires converting an ontology into a suitable form (Section 4). The 
matching algorithms will be less accurate as the ontology does not completely 
cover the domain and will model it in a different form. The composition to 
produce schema-to-schema mappings (Section 5) may create false matches or 
may miss matches when elements map to different ontological concepts or do 
not have any correspondences within the ontology. Merging schemas, even with 
mappings, is not fully automatic as the mappings are often imperfect and require 
user intervention [21]. We discuss these issues in the following sections. 
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4 Ontological Matching 

Given the reference ontology, the first step is to convert it into a form suitable for 
schema matching. We use the COMA [4] schema matching system that models a 
schema as a rooted directed acyclic graph. A schema consists of a set of elements, 
such as relational tables and columns or XML elements and attributes. In COMA 
schema elements are represented by graph nodes connected by directed links of 
different types, such as containment and referential relationships. 

We map ontologies that consist of collections of taxonomies and properties. 
The native format of the ontologies are ASCII files containing the concept defini- 
tions in OWL or DAML format. The translation into graphs is performed using 
an import filter that understands the definitions of concepts and properties in 
OWL or DAML specification. The ontology is converted to COMA graph format 
using an import tool developed using the JENA ontology parser 1 . Schemas and 
an ontology in the order domain are used as examples. The reference ontology 
is in Figure 1. 

During the import, each ontology concept (class) becomes a node in the 
graph. For the properties (attributes) of each class, add a node to the graph 
and connect it to its class. Each class property has associated information such 
as a data type and cardinality that is stored as additional information with the 
node. This information is used by many schema matching algorithms. Properties 
that have both domain and range as concepts in the ontology (i.e. shipTo) are 
represented as nodes in the graph. Each of these nodes has a parent node that 
represents the class that is its domain and a child node that represents the class 
that is its range. A directed edge from the parent (domain) node to the new 
node is added to the graph as well as a directed edge from the new node to its 
child (range) node. In the current implementation we do not support properties 
that have a domain or range specified as intersection or union of concepts. IS_A 
relationships in the ontology are inserted as directed edges from the subclass node 
to the superclass node. In Figure 2 is an example of converting the ontological 
relationship shipTo between PurchaseOrder and Organization into a shipTo node 
and two directed edges. 

After all the relationships (edges) are in the graph, a graph traversal is per- 
formed along IS_A links to make IS_A relationships explicit. COMA does not 
handle IS_A relationships, so these relationships are made explicit by having each 
subclass contain the properties of its superclasses. In the final step, top nodes 
are identified that are not contained in any other node. If there are multiple top 
nodes, then a new root node is added and all top nodes become its children. 
In Figure 3 is an example of making superclass properties {Phone, Email, Fax) 
explicit in the subclasses Person and Organization. 

Once the ontology is converted into a schema graph, the COMA system 
will automatically match the schema to the ontology. The result is a schema- 
to-ontology matching. We define two approaches to generating these schema-to- 
ontology matchings and extend the COMA system to support them. The first 
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approach called Max generates up to one match between a schema element and 
its best matching ontological concept. A schema element may not have a match 
if the similarity is below a threshold. This may occur if the schema element 
concept is not in the ontology. The Max approach is good if the user will validate 
and improve matchings as it will generate only one match per schema element. 
Unfortunately, it will often miss matches where a schema element should map 
to two or more ontological concepts (such as full name matching to first name 
and last name) and may not always select the correct concept. 

The second approach, called noMax, generates a variable number of matchings 
for each schema element. The advantage of noMax is that it allows a schema 
element to map to multiple ontological concepts and may allow mappings to be 
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Fig. 2. Converting Relationships to Graph Format 




Fig. 3. Making IS-A Relationships Explicit 
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discovered that would have been discarded using Max. The problem with noMax is 
that it generates many incorrect mappings. An administrator seeking to create 
a “perfect” sclrema-to-ontology mapping would then spend a fair amount of 
time removing these invalid matches. If these invalid matches are left in the 
schema-to-ontology matching, the composition must then filter them out for the 
schema-to-schema mapping to be accurate. 

The result after this stage is automatically constructed schema-to-ontology 
matchings. This is an improvement over previous ontology-based integration sys- 
tems that required manual matching with the ontology. Except for the instance 
level matchers, we have used all the matchers included with COMA (e.g. Name, 
DataType, and NamePath). More details on how COMA automatically con- 
structs matchings can be found in [4]. Our modifications include the algorithm 
to convert an ontology into a directed acyclic graph supported by COMA, and 
the Max and noMax approaches to filter ontological matches. 



5 Composing Mappings 

Mapping composition has been used in schema matching systems to reuse previ- 
ous match results. In COMA [4], the Compose operation is used to build matchers 
that reuse previous match results. Re-using previous match results was shown 
to significantly improve the matching accuracy. In our system, the Compose op- 
eration is used to construct mappings between schemas by composing schema- 
to-ontology matchings. Two schema elements are assumed to be identical if they 
match the same ontological concept. Therefore we assume a transitive nature of 
the similarity relation between elements of schemas and the referenced ontology, 
i.e. if an element a of one schema is similar to an element o of the ontology and 
o is similar to an element b of the other schema, then a is also similar to b. If the 
schema-to-ontology matching is “perfect” , then the schema-to-schema mapping 
will be very accurate. However, the schema-to-schema mapping will always miss 
matchings where an element in a schema does not have a matching ontological 
concept. The composition may also generate false matches if two or more schema 
elements map to the same ontological concept, but are not identical concepts. 

In this paper, mappings are binary relations over the sets of elements of 
schemas and ontology, i.e. if map : S — > O then map is a set of pairs < l,r >, 
where l £ S and r £ O. This representation of mappings does not convey any 
semantics. Given two mappings map\ that relates schema S\ and the refer- 
enced ontology O and map 2 between schema S 2 and O, the Compose operation, 
denoted by *, produces a mapping map between the two schemas, as follows: 
map = mapi * map ^ 1 . That is given an element x of Si, (mapi * map^ )(x) = 
(mapi(map 2 1 )){x) is an element in S 2 , where map denotes the inverse of 
map 2 - The operation also computes the transitive similarity of schema elements. 
We adopt the COMA strategy of computing transitive similarity by taking the 
average of the two similarity values. For example, if <postalCode, Zip, 0.8> and 
<Zip, postCode, 0.7> Compose will produce <postalCode, postCode, 0.75>. 
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Fig. 5. Composition example with undesirable m:n matches 



Figure 4 shows the general approach of deriving the match SI ff 5 2 from 
composing the two match results map\ : SI f> O and map -2 : S2 ft O. 
Since match results are binary relationships with similarity values, the Com- 
pose operator is defined as the natural join of two match results, yielding an- 
other match. The composition inherently filters out some of the bad schema-to- 
ontology matches. If the transitive similarity is below a threshold, the mapping 
produced is discarded. Thus, the difference between Max and noMax schema-to- 
ontology matching approaches is that the composition will discard fewer matches 
in the Max approach. 

The example in Figure 4 illustrates some of the common problems of the 
Compose operation. Match composition may miss some correspondences, such 
as between Position of 51 and 52, due to the absence of a match counterpart in 
the ontology. In addition, composition may introduce unwanted correspondences 
when elements of the referenced ontology are related to several elements of the 
schemas. For example, in Figure 5, several contacts of schema 51 and 52 are 
matched to a generic contact person in the ontology. The composition result is 
six matches when only two are correct: SI. Billto.Contact=S2.InvoiceTo. Contact 
and SI. DeliverTo. Contact=S2.ShipTo. Contact. 



6 Global View Construction 

In this section is an algorithm, called GlobalVie w, for computing the global view. 
The goal is to create a schema that represents all of the information expressed 
in n database schemas, 5*,i = l..n. The algorithm is formulated using model 
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Fig. 6. Constructing a Global View using Model Management Operations 



management primitives and is initially described for two schemas and then gen- 
eralized for n schemas. Model management is an approach to metadata-intensive 
applications that proposes a higher level of abstraction than current techniques 
[5]. Its main abstractions are models (e.g. schemas, interface definitions) and 
mappings between models. It offers such operators as Match, Merge, Extract, 
Delete, and Compose. 

Consider a reference ontology O, two schemas <S1 and S 2, a mapping S1_0 
between SI and O , and a mapping S2_0 between S 2 and O. The global view 
can be computed by: 

1. Detecting similar objects in SI and S 2 using the Compose operator to com- 
pute a mapping between SI and S 2, called S1_S2. 

2. Given the mapping S1_S2 computed in the previous step, using Merge op- 
erator to produce the integrated schema M and the mappings S1_M and 
S2_M. 

3. Using the Compose operator to compute a mapping between the newly cre- 
ated schema M and reference ontology O. 

On the left-hand side of Figure 6 is a schematic representation of the process, 
where the rectangles denote schemas (e.g. the rectangles labeled SI, S2, M, and 
O) and the arcs between rectangles represent mappings between the schemas 
(e.g. the mapping between SI and S2 is depicted as the labeled arc 5052). The 
sequence of model management operations applied are: 



operator GlobalView2(51, 52, O, 500, 52_0) 

1. 51_52 = S1JD * Invert(52_0); 

2. < M, 51_M, S2_M > = Merge(51, 52, 51_52); 

3. M_0 = Invert(51_M) * 500 + Invert(52_M) * 52_0; 

4. return < M, MJD >; 
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GlobaNievi (Array Schemas, ArrayMappings ,0, n ) 

// ArraySchemas = source schemas , ArrayMappings = schema-to- ontology mappings 
// O = reference ontology, n = number of source schemas 

1. if n < 0 then return empty schema; 

2. if n = 1 then return ArraySchemas [0]; 

3. SI = ArraySchemas [0]; 

4. 5 2 = ArraySchemas [1] ; 

5. mapl = ArrayMappings [0]; 

6. map2 = ArrayMappings[l]; 

7. < S,map > = GlobalView2(51, 52, mapl, map2, O); 

8. for(i = 2; i < n — 1; i++ ) 

9. 51 = 5; 

10. mapl = map ; 

11. 52 = ArraySchemas [i]; 

12. map2 — ArrayMappings [i]; 

13. < S,map > = GlobalView2(51, 52, mapl, map 2, O); 

14. end for; 

15. return < 5, map >; 



Fig. 7. Global View Construction Algorithm 



The merging of two schemas is driven by the mapping 5 1_52 computed 
using composition in Line 1. Observe that for the composition to be correct, 
S2JD needs to be inverted (i.e. the domain and range of the mapping has to 
be swapped.) The global schema M is computed using the Merge operator that 
also produces two mappings SIAM and S2_M that relate M to the two original 
schemas. In Line 3, the mapping M_0 is computed so that GlobalView2 can 
be used in further merge operations. The output of the algorithm consists of 
pair < M, MjO >, where M is the global schema over 51 and 52, and MJJ 
is the mapping between new schema M and the referenced ontology O. The 
steps above are encapsulated as a new operator, called GlobalView2, that is 
re-used to compute the global view for N schemas. The general global schema 
composition algorithm for N sources is given in Figure 7. The iterative process 
of the computation of the global view using a reference ontology is depicted on 
the right-hand side of Figure 6 for n = 4. 

Note that the integrated view construction algorithm is not a fully automated 
solution to the problem. Designer intervention may be required, especially when 
the intermediate output of the operations is only an approximate one. For exam- 
ple, with the current implementations of Compose operator it is very probable 
that false matches are suggested and that not all the correct matches are out- 
putted. Merging is a semi-automatic process that requires human intervention 
and validation. 
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7 Experimental Study 

We performed an experimental study to demonstrate the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach. The five sample XML order schemas: CIDR, Excel, Noris, Paragon, and 
Apertum from www.biztalk.org used to evaluate COMA [4] were tested. These 
schemas are assigned numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively. We constructed a 
reference order ontology (Figure 1) that models the order domain. This ontology 
has different structure than the schemas. For instance, the ontology uses IS-A 
whereas none of the sample schemas have IS-A relationships. The ontology does 
not have all concepts used in the schemas such as unit.Of Measure, count, and 
VAT information. Further, the ontology contains no ids or keys and does not 
model the order amounts, tax issues, and street addresses in as much detail as 
some schemas. We have used the correct mappings as given by COMA as ground- 
truth. As always there are some mappings that are open to interpretation which 
affect the results. 




The first experiment is to determine the accuracy of the schema-to-ontology 
matching using both Max and noMax. The results are in Figure 8. The accuracy 
of schema-to-ontology matching is quite good. Max has precision of 75-80% and 
recall around 60%. Recall is lower as it misses some matchings that are not 
evaluated as the best. noMax has slightly better recall than Max but loses some 
precision as it generates many matchings where only one is correct. The overall 
is always positive for Max indicating that it saves effort over manual matching. 
For noMax the matching with schema 5 results in a negative overall because 
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the schema contains the concept Buyer which is not in the ontology and gets 
incorrectly matched to several higher-level concepts in the ontology such as Agent 
and Person. Without the improvements such as expanding IS-A, the accuracy 
is very bad. Fortunately, we are willing to accept less accuracy in this case 
as the matching process will only be performed once and the administrator 
has full understanding of the semantics of their schema to detect and resolve 
mismatches. It is also important to note that perfect matching is not possible 
since the ontology may not cover the schema concepts exactly. The fraction of 
schema elements that can be manually matched to the ontology is also shown in 
Figure 8. This fraction represents the schema overlap with the ontology and is 
the best possible match performance that can be achieved. A schema element is 
considered to match to the ontology even if it is not a perfect match. The last 
three schemas have relatively poor matching with the ontology (about 60% of the 
concepts are present in the ontology in some form). For example, approximately 
60% of the elements in schema 4 can be matched to the ontology. noMax has a 
recall of 70%, so it finds ontological matches for 42% of all elements in schema 4. 
The statistic Overall is defined as Recall * (2 — 1/ Precision), and is a common 
measure used to evaluate schema matching systems. 

The schema-to-ontology matchings are composed to produce schema-to- 
schema mappings and compared to the results generated by COMA. Even with 
average accuracy of schema-to-ontology matchings, the results (Figure 9) are in 
many cases comparable to direct schema matchings using COMA. The preci- 
sion is high for both approaches. The weakness, especially for the Max approach, 
is recall as it only selects the best matching and discards all others. For the 
noMax case, the composition correctly filters out many mismatches. The overall 
statistics are very good, and are often close to direct schema matchings per- 
formed with COMA. The results are very good even when compared to perfect 
manual schema-to-ontology matchings, which themselves do not result in perfect 
schema-to-schema mappings as the ontology does not cover all concepts. 

Many of the inaccuracies result from very simple modeling issues. For ex- 
ample, when one database has 4 fields: Streetl, Street2, Streets, Street 4, do all 
these fields map to an ontological concept of Streetl If they all map to Street in 
the ontology, then the composition will generate one correct and numerous in- 
correct matches with two schemas that represent street in this way as discussed 
in Section 5. This is the reason for the poor performance between schemas 1 
and 2. Matchings involving schemas 3, 4, and 5 have lower accuracy due to their 
relative poor overlap with the ontology. However, the performance is still very 
good and sometimes is as good or better than COMA. Mapping schemas 4 to 
5 is poor because the concept of Buyer in schema 5 is not in the ontology and 
gets incorrectly mapped to concepts in schema 4. This results in many false 
matchings after composition. 

The matching accuracy can be further improved by using the schema-to- 
schema mappings generated as existing matches that are re-used when directly 
matching the schemas. The matches missed during composition because the 
concepts were not in the ontology can be correctly matched when the schemas 
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Fig. 9. Schema-to-Schema Mapping Statistics 
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are matched directly. An experiment is performed that allows COMA to re- 
use the schema-to-schema mappings found by composing sclrema-to-ontology 
matchings when directly computing pair-wise schema matches. Results (Figure 
10) were determined when the sclrema-to-ontology matchings were manually 
specified, and when they were generated automatically using the Max and noMax 
algorithms. In almost all cases, the overall performance is near or better than 
using COMA alone to directly match schemas. This shows that there is benefit 
to building these schema-to-ontology matchings for use in integration as they 
are relatively easy to construct and validate and can be re-used across matching 
tasks. Although manual mappings are better, automatically generated mappings 
also add value. Re-using automatically generated mappings is not perfect because 
false matches introduced through the composition (as in matching schemas 1 and 
2) negatively affect the result. 




1<->2 1<->3 1<->4 1<->5 2<->3 2<->4 2<->5 3<->4 3<->5 4<->5 

Match Tasks 



Fig. 10. Direct Schema-to-Schema Matching with Matching Re-use 



Overall, these experiments demonstrate that schema-to-ontology matching 
has additional challenges over schema-to-schema matching. Ontologies have more 
complex structure that confuses matchers like NamePath, and existing match 
algorithms are very sensitive to the degree of overlap and similar structure of 
schemas. In all cases, the overall measure was positive indicating that manual 
match effort is saved by using the approach. The good mapping accuracy allows 
the global view construction algorithm to construct quality global schemas with 
limited user input. This results in significant savings in designer effort in building 
the global schema for integrated systems. 
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8 Future Work and Conclusions 

In this work we have provided algorithms for automatically constructing global 
views for integrated systems using schema-to-ontology matchings. These algo- 
rithms are useful for previous ontology-based integration approaches that had 
to manually generate such matchings and required the global ontology to com- 
pletely model the entire domain. The experimental results demonstrate that the 
ontology does not have to perfectly overlap the integration domain for it to be 
useful in schema matching and global view construction. This allows pre-existing 
ontologies to be used for integration. By using semi-automatic matching tech- 
niques developed for relational schemas, the overhead of manual matching to 
the ontology is avoided. We have shown how ontologies can be converted into 
a form suitable for use with existing relational matchers and demonstrated how 
the approach achieves high accuracy in finding schema-to-schema mappings. 

Future work involves improving the composition to handle mismatches due 
to multiple matches to the same ontological concept or to different concepts in 
a IS-A hierarchy. This may involve using more sophisticated matches such as 
sub-concept and super-concept matches. 
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Abstract. In this paper a stepwise methodology for ontology align- 
ment and merging is proposed. The knowledge model underlying this 
methodology is based on an extended version of the initial Dogma frame- 
work that is a database inspired approach to ontology engineering. The 
methodology we propose in this paper encompasses several techniques 
and algorithms that can be used and combined in order to assist the 
user with the integration of ontologies. We explain how some of these 
algorithms make use of already existing thesauri in order to provide the 
user with useful suggestions. The implementation of these algorithms has 
resulted in a tool that clearly visualises the overall ontology integration 
process. 



1 Introduction 

Through the (recent) years, research groups have been developing an increasing 
number of ontologies, mostly independently from each other. There is a growing 
need to integrate these seperate ontologies. Over time, the term ’’ontology inte- 
gration” has been assigned different meanings. In [8] the authors identify three 
meanings for ontology integration: 

1. Building a new ontology reusing other available ontologies. 

2. Merging different ontologies into a single one that unifies all of them. 

3. Integration of ontologies into applications. 

In this paper we refer to this second definition when we talk about integra- 
tion. We consider alignment as the weakest form of integration. Integration of 
ontologies is always performed over the intersection of their respective domains. 
By aligning ontologies, we try to establish links or mappings between them while 
the ontologies themselves persist autonomously. By merging, we try to create one 
coherent ontology that is a merged version of the source ontologies. We consider 
alignment as an important preceding step in the process of merging ontologies. 
Experience shows that integrating ontologies without any tool support is an ex- 
tremely tedious and time-consuming process. However, human interaction will 
always remain indispensable. Therefore, our aim is to develop a semi-automatic 
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tool that guides the user in the process of aligning and merging. In this paper 
we want to present its underlying methodology. 

The next section of this paper contains a description of the DOGMA frame- 
work and some of its extensions in view of ontology integration (section 2). In 
section 3 we present two example ontologies that will be used throughout the 
paper to illustrate the proposed integration methodology. The main part of the 
paper describes the algorithms of alignment and merging (section 4) . In section 5 
we present an ontological mediator framework in order to enable semantic inter- 
operability between heterogeneous datasources. Sections on related (section 6) 
and future work (section 7) precede the conclusions (section 8). 



2 DOGMA and Ontology Integration 

Within the framework of DOGMA, we adopt Gruber’s definition of an ontology 
being an explicit, formal specification of a shared conceptualisation of a certain 
domain [7]. A DOGMA inspired ontology is based on the principle of a double 
articulation: an ontology is decomposed into an ontology base , also called lexon 
base, which holds (multiple) intuitive conceptualisation (s) of a domain and a 
layer of ontological commitments, where each commitment holds a set of domain 
rules to define a partial semantic account of an intended conceptualisation. 



2.1 DOGMA Ontology Base 

Currently, the ontology base consists of sets of intuitively plausible conceptu- 
alisations of a real world domain where each is a set of context-specific ’’rep- 
resentationless” binary facts types, called lexons, formally described as < 7 
termi role co — role term .2 >, where 7 denotes the context, used to group 
lexons that are logically related to each other in the conceptualisation of the 
domain [19]. E.g., ’’bookstore: book is .identified J>y /identifies ISBN” is a lexon, 
with ’’bookstore” =7, ”book”= termi, ”ISBN”= term. 2, ”is_identified”= role and 
’’identifies” = co-role. 



2.2 DOGMA Commitment Layer 

The commitment layer, mediating between the ontology base and applications, 
is organised as a set of ontological commitments, each being an explicit instance 
of an (intensional) first-order interpretation of a task in terms of the ontology 
base. A commitment is a consistent set of rules (or axioms) in a given syntax 
that specify which lexons of the ontology base are visible ( partial account) for 
usage in this commitment and that semantically constrain this view (i.e. the 
visible lexons). The rules that constrain the relations between the concepts ( se- 
mantic account) of the ontology base are specific to an application ( intended 
conceptualisation ) using the ontology. Experience shows that agreement on the 
domain rules is much harder to reach than on the conceptualisation. 
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2.3 Context 

Contexts were incorporated in DOGMA to disambiguate the lexical meaning of 
terms inside a lexon. A context is represented by a symbol 7 j £ T, where r is 
the context space of the domain to be modelled. Initially, 7 ^ was a mere label 
that refered in a non formal way to a source (e.g., a document that contains and 
’’explains” how the various terms are used in that particular context). In [11] 
we refined the notion of context 7 * £ F, being a semantic cluster of concepts 
that are logically and meaningfully related. To establish a relationship between 
terms and concepts in a given context 7 *, we define a context mapping ipi, from 
a domain T (the set of terms) to a range C (the set of concepts within that 
particular context 7 *), formally noted as ^ : T > C, so that range(ipi) = 7 ,. 



2.4 The Concept Definition Server 

As already pointed out in section 2.3 we make a clear separation between lexical 
terms and concepts . 1 According to the DOGMA approach, terms are part of a 
lexon and are represented by natural language words in the ontology base. To 
define the semantics of these terms in a computer understandable way we link 
terms to concepts of existing semantic networks like WordNet [3], CIDOC CRM 
[13], UMLS [1] etc.. To make this possible we have created a concept definition 
server where all these lexical resources are represented in a common format. It 
is clear that if we want to take benefit of these existing knowledge bases we will 
have to align our terms in a very precise and consequent manner to the adequate 
concepts on the concept definition server. 

Because ontology engineering often concerns rather specific domains (e.g. cul- 
tural heritage, medical domain) to be modelled, we cannot only rely on Word- 
net’s vocabulary since it exclusively includes the 95.000 most common English 
words and lacks very specific or technical terms. In case we are building a medi- 
cal ontology we will align the terms inside a lexon to the UMLS dictionary and 
if we are building an ontology about cultural heritage we will likely align our 
terminology with the dictionary of CIDOC CRM 2 . If possible however we will 
always try to align our terms to the WordNet vocabulary since this allows us 
to make use of the research that has been done regarding similarity measures 
between WordNet synsets. 

If it is not possible to map certain terms to predefined concepts at the concept 
definition server we have to define new concepts to link these terms to. To de- 
scribe a concept we propose to associate with each concept a set of semantically 
equivalent terms. 

1 To avoid ambiguity between terms and concepts we adopt the notational convention 
that terms are noted between single quotes and concepts are noted between double 
quotes starting with a capital letter. 

2 The CIDOC Conceptual Reference Model (CRM) provides definitions and a formal 
structure for describing the implicit and explicit concepts and relationships used in 
cultural heritage documentation 
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Fig. 1. Excerpt of the source ontology (f2 s ) 




Fig. 2. Excerpt of the target ontology (fit) 

Formally, by using the equivalence sign ” = ”, we state that: ipi(t) = c = 
{t, t' , t", t"'}, where t,t' ,t" ,if" £ T and c £ 7 This specification allows a ma- 
chine to retrieve, compare etc. concepts. These unique combinations of synony- 
mous terms describe the logical vocabulary we use to model a given domain. 



3 An Example 

In order to introduce the reader to the main features and problems of ontology 
integration we present an example. In figure 1 and 2 we have depicted parts of 
the ontologies that represent conceptual knowledge about how universities are 
structured. These ontologies were modeled independently from each other. We 
adopt the graphical representation of ORM (Object Role Modelling) to visual- 
ize lexons. Ellipses depict the terms and rectangular boxes depict the role and 
co-role of a lexon. In the next section we present a stepwise methodology for 
ontology integration. The different steps in this methodology will be applied to 
the example ontologies which are presented here. 
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4 A Methodology for Ontology Integration 

Independently of the integration strategy adopted 3 , ontology integration is di- 
vided into several methodological steps: relating the different components of 
ontologies, finding and resolving conflicts in the representation of the same real 
world concepts, and eventually merging the conformed ontologies into one global 
ontology. We adopt for ontology integration the same methodological steps that 
were singled out in database schema integration [2] : 

1. preintegration 

2. comparison of ontologies ( ontology alignment ) 

3. conforming of the alignment 

4. ontology merging and restructuring 

4.1 Preintegration 

Preintegration consists of an analysis of the ontologies to decide the general inte- 
gration policy: choosing the ontologies to be integrated, choosing the strategy of 
integration, deciding the order of integration, and possibly assigning preferences 
to entire ontologies or portions thereof. All these decisions have to be made by 
humans. We adopt the binary ladder strategy to integrate ontologies [2] . 



4.2 Comparison of Ontologies: Ontology Alignment 

Ontology comparison consists of an analysis phase to determine correlations 
among concepts of different ontologies. Inter ontology relations are typically 
discovered during this phase. In general, comparison of ontologies is synonym 
for ontology alignment. In this section we present a stepwise methodology for 
ontology alignment. 

Formally we define an alignment between two Dogma inspired ontologies 
as a commitment (i.e. an interpretation) of the source ontology’s lexon base in 
terms of the target ontology’s lexon base. A commitment consists of a set of 
commitment rules, here (for ontology integration purposes) also called mapping 
rules. We discuss these mapping rules in more detail in the sections that follow. 

Find overlapping region(s) of both domains. The first thing we have to 
deal with while comparing two ontologies is to specify both parts of the ontologies 
that correspond to the intersection of their respective domains. In section 3 we 
have only visualised those parts of the example ontologies that are related to the 
intersection of their domains. 

Detecting similar concepts and identifying inter ontology relations. 

The fundamental activity in this step consists of detecting and resolving several 
kinds of heterogeneities like semantically equivalent concepts that are denoted 

3 Due to space restrictions, we make abstraction of ontology language mismatches and 
how to cope with them. 
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by means of different terms in both ontologies and identifying inter ontology 
relationships between concepts of different ontologies. 

Identifying equivalent concepts: Because ontology mismatches often oc- 
cur through ambiguity of terms, miss-spelled terms, usage of different terminol- 
ogy to denote the same concept etc., we will always consider concepts in the 
comparison phase instead of the term labels that represent them. The degree of 
similarity between two concepts c\ and Ci is measured by means of a similar- 
ity score , formally stated as: sc(ci, C 2 ) :CxC->[0,l]. The way this similarity 
score is computed depends on how the concepts are defined. This is discussed 
next. 

In case the concepts are WordNet synsets we can make use of the freely avail- 
able software package, called WordNet: :Similarity 4 [21], to measure the semantic 
similarity and relatedness between a pair of concepts. This software package pro- 
vides six measures of similarity and three measures of relatedness, all of which 
are based on the structure and content of WordNet. Measures of similarity use 
information found in an is-a hierarchy of concepts (or synsets), and indicate how 
much a concept is like (or is similar to) an other concept. Measures of related- 
ness on the other hand make use of information found in WordNet relations like 
part-of in order to determine how much concepts are related to each other. 

In the next example we apply the lin measure, also available in the software 
package WordNet::Similarity, to calculate the degree of similarity between the 
synsets of paper and article (paper#n#4 denotes the synset that corresponds to 
the fourth sense of the noun ’paper’). The result (0.91) justifies our intuition 
that both concepts are very similar to each other. Note that similarity measures 
that only encounter syntactic differences between concepts would result in a low 
similarity score if applied on this example. Syntactic differences are typically dis- 
covered by rules like Porter Stemmer, Levenshtein, Substring and Prefix/Suffix. 
These rules are explained in detail in the following paragraphs. 

similarity.pl — type WordNet :: Similarity :: lin paper#n article#n 
Loading WordNet . . . done . 

Loading Module . . . done . 

paper#n#4 article#n#l 0.914941563572112 

In case the concepts cannot be identified with existing WordNet synsets we 
compute the similarity score between two concepts C\ = t\,...,t„ en C 2 = 
t\, . . . ,tm by calculating the similarity score between all possible pairs of terms 
where the two terms in a pair come from different concepts. The full algorithm 
is denoted below in pseudo code. 

— initialize similaritylist to null; 

— for each term t] in C\ until i = n 

• for each term tf- in C 2 until j = m 

* compute the similarity score, sc(t},tj ); 

* add (tl,tj:Sc(t},t-j)) t° the similaritylist ; 

4 WordNet::Similarity is a sourceforge project and can be found at 
http: / /sourceforge. net /projects /wn-similarity 
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* j + +; 

• i 4 — h; 

— sort similaritylist on descending similarity score 

— initialize termlist to null; 

— similarity .score = 0; 

— for each element (tj,tj,sc(tj,tj)) in the similaritylist 

• if t] or tj in termlist then continue 

L J 

• else { 

• similarity .score = similarity .score + sc(t},t-j)i 

• add t\ and to termlist } 

— similarity .score = similarity .score / min(n, m) 

If the similarity score is above a given treslrold then the concepts are consid- 
ered to be equivalent. The tresholcl can be modified by the expert performing 
the alignment. 

As mentioned above computing the similarity score between two concepts 
boils down to calculating the similarity scores between natural language terms. 
We will now introduce a list of natural language processing techniques that are 
applied in order to determine the degree of similarity between terms. All these 
techniques are based on syntactic differences between terms and do not take any 
semantic value of them into consideration. Therefore we have to be very critical 
with the interpretation of these results. 

— Porter Stemmer. We have implemented the Porter stemming algorithm 
that removes the morphological and inflexional endings from words in En- 
glish. Its main use is as part of a term normalisation process that is usually 
done when setting up Information Retrieval systems. The most practical 
use of this algorithm for our purposes is that it reduces the plural form of 
a word to its singular base form. E.g. ’papers’ —> ’paper’, ’researchers’ — > 
’researcher’, etc. The ’— >’ symbol indicates how the word before the arrow 
transforms after stemming. 

— Levenshtein Distance (LD). This measure is also called Edit Distance. 
The Levenshtein distance is a measure of the similarity between two terms, 
which we will refer to as the source term (s) and the target term (t). The 
distance is the number of deletions, insertions, or substitutions required to 
transform s into t. The greater the Levenshtein distance, the more different 
the terms are. Therefore we propose the following similarity score between 
terms s and t: 

. . max -transitions — LD 

sc(s,t) = 

max -transitions 

where max-transitions is the maximum number of transitions to transform 
s into t and is equal to max(length(s),lengtlr(t)). An example illustrates 
that measures which only take the syntax of terms into account sometimes 
perform very poor. For instance, the terms ’prof’ and ’professor’ are both 
synonyms of each other but have a rather low similarity score: sc = pp = | . 
In this example the LD is 5 because we have to add 5 letters to ’prof’ in 
order to transform it to ’professor’. 
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— Longest common prefix/suffix. Calculating the longest common prefix 
or suffix between terms can also give a good indication of the degree of 
similarity that holds between terms. The similarity score between two terms 
s and t should increase with the length of the longest common prefix or 
suffix. It is defined like: 

. . length longest common prefix ( s,t ) 

sc( s t) —— 

min (length(s), lengthft)) 

We recall the same example of the Levenshtein Distance. Since the longest 
common prefix of ’prof’ and ’professor’ is 4 this results in a perfect similarity 
score, namely 1. 

— Longest common substring. The longest common substring of s and t is 
the longest run of characters that appears in order inside both s and t. The 
algorithm we have implemented is a simplified version of the Levenshtein 
Distance algorithm implementation. Since the longest common substring of 
the terms ’research department’ and ’research deptmnt’ is the latter term 
itself this results in a perfect similarity score (= 1) if we define the score as: 



. . length longest common substring (s, t) 

SCyS , t) = ; — — 1 — r — i / \\ 

mm {length(s), lengthyt)) 

— Metaphone Algorithm. Another manner to relate terms is based on the 
assumption that sometimes terms are phonetically equivalent. The Meta- 
plrone algorithm[12] is an improved version of Soundex and reduces each 
input string to a Metaplrone character code using relatively simple pho- 
netic rules. Some examples: ’university’ and ’universities’ transform to the 
respective character codes ’UNFRST’ and ’UNFRSTS’ and both ’faculty’ 
and ’faculties’ are converted into ’FKLT’. The similarity score we propose 
here between two terms s and t is given by: 

_ lcs(MC(s),MC(t)) 
min (MC(s), MC(t)) 

where MC stands for Metaphone Code and les stands for longest common 
substring. 

The total similarity score between two terms is the weighted sum of all simi- 
larity measures listed above on the condition that these similarity measures are 
greater than a given tresholcl value, a € [0, 1]. So if sci(s,t ) < a then Wi = 0. 



n n 

sc(s,t) = u>i f(sci(s,t)) with y Wj = 1 

i — 1 i 

The weight values , w l determine how the different similarity scores are com- 
bined with each another. In order to emphasize high similarity scores we assign 
high weight values to high scores and low weights to low scores with respect to 
the equality ^"=i w i = 1- 
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Up to now we have taken the syntax and semantics of concepts into account 
in order to find equivalent concepts. We will now show that in some cases a 
lot of valuable information for integration purposes can be derived from the 
ontologies themselves. The technique we propose to apply in order to retrieve 
equivalent lexons is based on a linguistic theory called distributionalism [ 22 ] . The 
underlying idea is that terms appearing in the same formal linguistic context 
(i.e. distribution) are semantically related. We say that these terms belong to 
the same pragmatic class. 

Formally stated, for a given context 7 we have: 



7 i hr co— r t 2 
7 i hr co - r t 3 

The presence of the co-role label in the lexon model of Dogma imposes an 
additional constraint to conclude that two terms are similar in a given context. 
For instance, in the example above both the role label and the co-role label have 
to be equal to conclude that t 2 and t 3 are similar terms. However, this rule is not 
always applied succesfully. We advise not to apply the distributional approach 
in case the co-role label is not given or if the role is not meaningfully labeled. 
The reason for the latter issue is that role and co-role labels like has and is-of 
cause the negative side effect that too many related concepts will be found. On 
the other hand the has role is often followed by properties that characterize a 
certain concept. If two concepts have a set of properties in common we interpret 
this as an indication that both concepts are equivalent. Since both terms ’article’ 
and ’paper’ have properties like ’subject’ and ’title’ in common we can conclude 
that they represent equivalent concepts. 

The detection of equivalent concepts leads to a first type of mapping rule, 
which is formalized by: 



t 2 ~ t 3 



^ C-idi hi ^ ^ 

Ci Cj 

whereby Cid stands for a commitment-id that uniquely identifies the mapping 
rule. The relation in the mapping rule R is either ” equivalence ” or '’equality”, sc 
is the similarity score between the concept c, (= ipa(ti)) of the source ontology 
fl s and the concept Cj (= ipb(tj)) of the target ontology fl t . In the case of equal 
(sc = 1) or equivalent (0 < sc < 1) concepts the domains of both concepts are 
more or less identical. 

Identifying inter ontology relationships: In order to identify inter on- 
tology relationships between concepts of different ontologies we have to define 
the exact semantics of these relationships. We distinguish the following set of 
relationships with predefined semantics: 

— SubClassOf : This relationship holds between concepts that have subsuming 
domains. 5 

5 We define the domain of a concept as the set of all possible instances that can be 
associated with that concept 
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— Generalize: This relationship generalizes two concepts by a new concept 
and typically occurs between concepts that have overlapping domains. 

— PartOf: This relationship indicates that a concept is part of another con- 
cept. This type of relation occurs frequently between concepts that have 
disjoint domains. 

— InstanceOf: This relationship indicates that an object is an instance of a 
concept. 

We will now present a methodology that allows to automate the task of 
finding inter ontology relationships between concepts. This methodology uses a 
formal upper level ontology, called SUMO (Suggested Upper Merged Ontology), 
which has been proposed as the initial version of an eventual Standard Upper 
Ontology (SUO). 6 The methodology works as follows: 

— Each concept used in the ontology is aligned with an appropriate SUMO 
concept. In the case of WordNet concepts we do not have to establish the 
alignment mappings ourselves because we can use predefined mappings from 
WordNet 1.6 to SUMO concepts. These mappings are available in plain text 
format on the website of SUMO (http://ontology.teknowledge.com). We had 
to spent some additional effort in converting the unique synset identifiers 
from WordNet 1.6 to WordNet 2.0. For this we made use of the mappings 
that are made available at http://www.lsi.upc.es/ nlp/tools/mapping.html. 
Thanks to these conversions we managed to align part of WordNet 2.0 (the 
part covered by WordNet 1.6) with the SUMO upper level ontology. 

— The mapping of WordNet to the SUMO upper level ontology is described 
in [10]. In this mapping methodology a WordNet synset is considered to 
be an instance of, a subclass of or a synonym of a SUMO concept. Since 
these relationships form a subset of the mapping rules that we distinguish 
we consider the mapping from WordNet to SUMO as a special alignment 
case. 

— Since SUMO is a formal upper level ontology we can make use of its axioms 
to derive relations that hold between SUMO concepts to the ontology level. 
We demonstrate this in the examples that follow. 

We will now apply the methodology presented in the previous paragraph 
to automatically detect inter ontology relations like Sub Class Of and Generalize 
between concepts of the example ontologies in section3. 

SubClassOf: The WordNet concepts ’’Professor” and ’’Researcher” are 
aligned with the SUMO concepts Position and OccupationalRole. In the hierar- 
chy of the SUMO ontology holds that, Position SubClassOf OccupationalRole. 
Therefore we are able to derive the lexon, ” Professor ” SubClassOf ’’Researcher” , 
at the ontology level. We formulate this derivation mechanism by the following 
rule: 



The SUMO ontology can be browsed online (http://ontology.teknowledge.com) 
and source files for all of the versions of the ontology can be freely downloaded 
(http:/ /ontology. teknowledge.com/cgi-bin/cvsweb.cgi/SUO/) 
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IF (c SumoConcept) AND (c' i-T SumoConcept’) AND (SumoCon- 
cept SubClassOf SumoConcept’) THEN c SubClassOf c’ 
where c and d are concepts and the symbol i — > denotes the alignment. 
SumoConcept and SumoConcept’ denote arbitrary Sumo concepts. 

The mapping rule that corresponds to this observation is of the form: 

^ Cidi ‘Ipa {fl ) , R, Gf.xfbifd] ^ 

where R represents the SubClassOf relation. Therefore, the semantics of this 
mapping rule is often referred to as ’’specialisation” and is denoted by R =C. 
Furthermore, it holds that ip a (t 1) denotes the concept labeled by the term 'pro- 
fessor’ and that %fb(t 2) denotes the concept labeled by the term ’researcher’ in 
our example. 

Generalize: The WordNet concepts ’’Book” and ’’Article” are aligned with 
the SUMO concepts of the same name, namely Book and Article. Since in the 
SUMO ontology holds that, Book SubClassOf Text and Article SubClassOf Text, 
we conclude that the ontological concepts ’’Book” and ’’Article” are generalized 
by a concept that is mapped to the SUMO concept Text. ’’Publication” is a good 
candidate concept. From this example it is obvious that we cannot automati- 
cally conclude that the concept ’’Publication” generalizes ’’Book” and ’’Article” 
because we have the choice between the entire set of concepts that are mapped 
to the SUMO concept Text. Therefore manually assistance will be needed to 
complete this step. 

We formulate this rule as follows: 

IF (c i-T SumoConcept) AND ( c ’ i-T SumoConcept’) AND (SumoConcept Sub- 
ClassOf SumoConcept”) AND (SumoConcept’ SubClassOf SumoConcept”) 
THEN (c SubClassOf c") AND id SubClassOf c") Vc" h> SumoConcept” 
whereby c, d and c" £ C. 

The mapping rule that is associated with this type of inter ontology relation 
is defined as: 



< Cid,0l.4>a{tl),R,0 2 .l!>b{t2),C > 

with R standing for ’’generalization” and denoted by IJ. The association between 
the concepts ^> a (ti)=” Article” and ^fc(f 2 )=”Book” is given by a concept c which 
is a generalization of the former two concepts. 

The same heuristics can be applied to discover the other relations like In- 
stanceOf and PartOf In our example however, these relations do not occur. 



4.3 Conforming of the Alignment: Instant Validation 

Conforming of an alignment is in fact checking its consistency ’on the fly’. Each 
time an alignment rule is proposed by the system or the user the rule is instantly 
checked if it conflicts with other rules which have already been added to the 
alignment rule repository. We propose the following heuristics in order to validate 
te alignment rules: 
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— Cycles [9]: A cycle is created when concepts c s i and c s 2 of the source 
ontologies are aligned with concepts c t i and c t 2 of the target ontologies but 
while c S 2 is subclass of c s i, c t 1 is subclass of c t 2. Cycles are considered to be 
the result of an incorrect alignment. 

— Conflicting Situations through Misalignments: If a concept c s is 
aligned with a concept Ct and one of the superconcepts/subconcepts of Ct on 
its turn is aligned with some concept of the source ontology that is not a 
superconcept respective a subconcept of c s we say that a conflict has arisen 
through a misalignment of c s with c*. 

— More elementary validation heuristics involve the lookup procedure for a 
concept to check if it has already been aligned to some other concept and 
for the proposed alignment rule to look if it already exists. 



4.4 Ontology Merging and Restructuring 

During this activity the (source) ontologies are superimposed, thus obtaining a 
global ontology. The merge process is essentially based upon the mapping rules 
established in the comparison phase 4.2. We discuss the merge methodology by 
defining an ontology algebra for it. 

Merge operator. Equivalent concepts are considered as candidates for merg- 
ing. Merging two concepts involves the following steps: i) creating a concept 
name for the merged concept in the merged ontology ii) lexons related to equiv- 
alent concepts are compared with each other and in case they are considered 
equivalent they are copied to the merged concept. If a lexon is not equivalent 
and also has no inter ontology relationship with another one it is copied to the 
merged concept as well. 

The dotted line in figure 3 simulates the creation of the merged concept, 
’paper’ and ’article’ are both terms that refer to the same underlying concept. 
Therefore they are merged into one concept ’’Paper” during the merge phase. 
The lexons ’paper lras/is_of title’ and ’paper lras/is_of subject’ in the source 
ontology are equivalent with ’article lras/is_of title’ and ’article lras/is_of subject’ 
in the target ontology and are copied once in the merged ontology. The lexons 
’paper allocates/is_reserved_for paper slot’ and ’paper lras/is_of keywords’ are 
not aligned and are therefore integral copied to the merged ontology. 

The corresponding operator in our ontology merge algebra is merge. It takes 
two concepts as arguments and is more formally defined as: merge (ci , C2 ), where 
Ci,C2 £ C. This operator implements the two functionalities mentioned. 

Specialize operator. The alignment rule corresponding to R = specialization 
= C is associated with the specialize operator in the ontology merge algebra. For- 
mally this operator is defined as specialize (c\,C2 ), where Ci,C2 £ C. The result 
of applying this operator is ’ci SubClassOf C2’. Recall that during the alignment 
phase we have automatically discovered the SubClassOf relationship between 
’’Professor” and ’’Researcher” with the aid of the SUMO upper level ontology. 
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This is illustrated in figure 4. The interpretation we give to the SubClassOf rela- 
tion is one of non-monotonic inheritance, which means that one can modify cer- 
tain inherited properties (a property is the part of a lexon without head term (t 1) 
and context (7)). An example of this is: the lexon ’professor heads/is_headed_by 
research group’ overrides ’researcher member of research group’. Since the con- 
cept of ’’Professor” is considered to be more specific than ’’Researcher” it can 
have properties, like ’professor cliairs/is chaired by program committee’, which 
are not inherited from ’’Researcher”. In general, properties which are specific to 
the subconcept ’’Professor” and properties which override inherited properties 
from the superconcept ’’Researcher” have to be written down explicitly. All the 
properties of the superconcept ’’Researcher” that are not explicitly modified by 
the subconcept are inherited implicitly. 



Generalize operator. The alignment rule corresponding to R = generalization 
= (J stands for a generalize operator. It is formally defined as generalize^, C2), 
where Ci,C2 € C. The operator generalizes the concepts Ci and C2 by creating a 
new concept c, such that ”ci is_a c” and ’’C2 is -a c”. During the alignment phase 
we generalized the concepts ’’Book” and ’’Article” by a new concept, namely 
’’Publication”. Since the merge operator has merged ’’Article” and ’’Paper” into 
the shared concept of ” Paper” , the concepts ” Paper” and ” Book” in the merged 
ontology are now generalized by the concept ’’Publication”. Common properties 
of ’’Paper” and ’’Book” like for instance, ’has title’, are now moved to the gen- 
eralized concept ’’Publication”. The result of merging both example ontologies, 
introduced in section 3, is depicted in figure 4. 
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Fig. 4. The merge result of the two example ontologies ft a and J It 

4.5 Schematic Overview of the Methodology 

We now give a schematic overview of the integration methodology proposed 
in this paper. The double sided arrow between step 2 and 3 denotes a loop. 
An alignment rule is suggested in step 2 and step 3 checks if it would cause 
inconsistencies when approved and stored in the alignment rule repository. 

Step 1 Step2 Step3 Step4 

Preintegration — > Alignment < — > Conforming — > Merging and Restructuring 



5 Semantic Interoperability Through Ontology 
Integration 

Often, it will be very unlikely that a user’s information needs will be satisfied by 
accessing the data repositories accessible through mappings associated with a 
single ontology. In order to enable semantic interoperation between datasources 
that are committed to different ontologies one solution is to align these ontolo- 
gies with each other. The OBSERVER framework [5] proposes an approach to 
use the inter ontology relationships to translate the original query from terms 
of the source ontology into terms of another component, also referred to as a 
target ontology. This kind of query rewriting does not always occur without loss 
of information. The Interontology Relationship Manager (IRM) in the Observer 
system serves as a pool where all interontology relationships between the dif- 
ferent ontologies are made available. The ONION methodology [17] captures the 
semantic bridges between two ontologies using articulation rules. These rules 
express the relationship between two or more concepts belonging to ontologies 
that seek to interoperate. Like the OBSERVER methodology ONION also be- 
lieves that due to the complexity of achieving and maintaining global semantic 
integration the merging approach is not scalable. Therefore both methodologies 
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Fig. 5. Mediator approach for data integration 



are based on a distributed approach which allows the sources to be updated and 
maintained independent of each other. One of the drawbacks of this interoper- 
ation mechanism is that to integrate n ontologies one has to compute 
sets of interontology relationships. To minimize this effort we have chosen for 
a mediator inspired framework. It is our goal to develop a framework for data 
integration that is easy to maintain and to extend. Therefore we have chosen 
to merge the source ontologies into one global ontology. In a binary merging 
strategy this requires only n — 1 alignments [2] . The only additional steps to be 
performed are to check for conflicts and to integrate the separate ontologies into 
a global ontology. The mediator then decomposes the global query into a union 
of queries on the underlying source ontologies and unifies all resultsets into a 
global result. The mediator is made up of a mapping table which enlists the 
mappings from the concepts in the source ontology to the concepts of the global 
ontology. The framework is depicted in figure5. 

Each time our framework is extended with a new ontology we only have 
to merge this ontology with the global ontology and adjust the mediator ac- 
cordingly. It is obvious that this is less time consuming than having to perform 
alignments with all present ontologies. 



6 Related Work 

Ontology merging clearly has links with the research field of data integration. A 
short classification of various approaches to data integration from heterogeneous 
sources is given below - see also [14]. Schema integration is often referred to as 
view integration in the database research community. A stepwise methodology 
for schema integration is given in [2] . Virtual data integration provides global and 
unified access to the sources. The data are kept only in the sources. Examples 
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of virtual data integration are: database integration in distributed databases en- 
vironments, MOMIS [18] and BUSTER (Bremen University Semantic Trans- 
lator for Enhanced Retrieval). The output of materialized data integration is a 
data set representing a reconciled view of the input sources, both at the inten- 
tional and the extensional level. The Squirrel Project provides a framework for 
data integration based on materialized views. This kind of integration is the one 
most closely related to Data Warehousing [14]. With the aid of wrappers and 
mediators a data warehouse schema is formed of the local source schemata. The 
data warehouse itself is responsible for storing the data of the local sources. 

Some summaries on work in the field of ontology integration are available. 
Mitra and Wiederlrold developed an automated articulation generator (ArtGen) 
for the ONION (ONtology compositlON) system [17]. They have also presented 
an ontology composition algebra. Apart from our approach, ONION is the only 
approach that takes external thesauri, like WordNet, into account in order to 
assist the linguistic matching of terms. 

Chimaera is a browser-based ontology merging and diagnosis tool. It finds 
semantically identical terms in different ontologies and merge them into a single 
one in the resulting ontology. The tool also identifies terms that should be related 
by subsumption, disjointness and provide support for introducing these relation- 
ships [4], SMART and PROMPT are both algorithms for semi-automatic 
ontology alignment and merging [15]. The tool starts by automatically creating 
a list of suggestions based on linguistic class name similarity. Subsequently, for 
each operation invoked by a user, the tool makes suggestions to guide the user, 
checks for conflicts and proposes solutions to these conflicts. The PROMPT al- 
gorithm has been extended to Anchor-PROMPT [16]. The central observation 
behind Anchor-Prompt is that if two pairs of terms from the source ontologies 
are similar (i.e. anchors) and there are paths (of the same length) connecting 
the terms, then the elements in those paths, occuring at the same positions, are 
often similar as well. We also mention the FCA-Merge [6] method for merging 
ontologies which makes use of the principles of Formal Concept Analysis. 

Tools like Chimaera and PROMPT help significantly automate the process. 
However, these tools do not contain a component that identifies concept names 
that are linguistically similar automatically and use that knowledge as the basis 
for further alignment of ontologies. These approaches require manual construc- 
tion of alignment rules. Our approach provides a greater degree of automation 
and at the same time we give human experts the chance to intervene in the 
integration process if conflicts need to be resolved or if certain suggestions could 
not be found automatically by the system. 

7 Future Work 

In order to evaluate the performance of our implemented algorithms we should 
calculate the precision and recall. Precision is the proportion of the number of 
relevant suggestions that were automatically found by the application to the 
total number of suggestions proposed by the application. Recall is the propor- 
tion of the number of relevant suggestions that were automatically found by the 
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application to the real number of alignment rules that are effectively necessary 
in order to align two ontologies. We are currently implementing a framework 
to automatically calculate these measures. We plan to present detailed evalua- 
tion results at a later stage. In addition, we will continue to elaborate on the 
framework, presented in section5, to integrate various heterogenous clatasources. 
Thanks to a Flemish IWT project, SCOP, we have already gained some experi- 
ence in coupling medical databases to a medical ontology Linkbase©[20], which 
will facilitate our endeavour. 

8 Conclusion 

In this paper we have adopted the methodological framework for database 
schema integration proposed by [2]. One of the novel aspect of our approach 
is the formal separation between terms and concepts (cfr. concept definition 
server) that allows for a more precise detection of equivalent concepts and se- 
mantic relationships than is the case in the approaches discussed earlier (see 
section 6). We have also constructed an external reference framework based on 
the exisiting upper level ontology of SUMO that helps to automatically establish 
inter ontology relations. 
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